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AVANT-PROPOS 


Permi les travaux de M. Bimala Churn Law—dont le nombre défie 
presque |’énumération—une grande partie a été consacrée 4 extraire des 
textes de l’Inde ancienne, en les présentant de maniére diment classifiée, 
les informations concrétes sur la géographie, l’histoire, la société, bref tous 
les realia que ces textes peuvent contenir. L’entreprise n’est pas aisée, 
quand on mesure les déformations, intentionnelles ou non, que des sources 
littéraires ou religieuses ont souvent fait subir aux faits élémentaires que 
les auteurs avaient sous les yeux et qu’ils étaient tentés d’enrober sous 
quelque parure mythique. 


Le travail de dépouillement, de classification, n’en est que plus urgent. 
Malgré bien des travaux d’approche, des synthéses parfois prématurées, 
la compilation des sources, effectuée sans parti-pris de systéme, demeure 
indispensable. Elle a trouvé un ouvrier diligent et compétent, éloigné de 
tout esprit d’aventure et d’hypothése, en la personne de M. B. Ch. Law. 
Celui-ci a déja abordé a plusieurs reprises la géographie historique de 
l’Inde; il a notamment porté son attention sur les sources bouddhiques, 
qui demeurent les plus “parlantes’. 


Le présent ouvrage résume ses travaux antérieurs sur ce sujet et 
apporte nombre de données nouvelles. Il embrasse en somme |’ensemble 
de notre documentation, depuis le Véda jusqu’ aux Purdna les plus récents, 
en passant par les textes canoniques du bouddhisme et du jainisme, les 
épopées, la smrtt, lépigraphie sanskrite, sans négliger ces éléments d’in- 
formation connus depuis les origines de l’indianisme, mais auxquels chaque 
recherche nouvelle conduit & attacher un prix nouveau: les historiens ou 
géographes grecs, les pélerins chinois, les voyageurs arabes. 


M. B. Ch. Law @ souhaité que cette publication pardt sous le patron- 
age de la Société Asiatique de Paris: celle-ci est heureuse de l’accueillir. 


Louis Renov 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


A systematic and comprehensive historical geography of ancient 
India is undoubtedly a great necessity. It is indeed a long-felt want to 
have such a geography especially based on epigraphic data, With this 
object in view I have attempted to prepare the present book which is the 
outcome of my continued study of ancient Indian geography. I have 
arranged the geographical names in an alphabetical order and fully dealt 
with them under proper divisions to which they belong. I have utilized 
original works in Sanskrit (Vedic and Classical), Pali, Prakrit, Sinhalese, 
Burmese, Tibetan, and Chinese and I have received an invaluable help 
from other sources such as epigraphy, archaeology, numismatics, accounts 
of Greek travellers and Chinese pilgrims. Due attention has been paid to 
modern literature and modern researches on the subject. The investiga- 
tions made in the line by Sir Alexander Cunningham, Sir William Jones, 
Lassen, Vivien-de St. Martin, Stanislas Julicn, Buchanan Hamilton, 
Mackenzie, Sir Aurel Stein, Kirfel, Dey, S. N. Majumdar, Raychaudhuri 
and others are noteworthy, but they now require careful revision in order 
to make them thorough and up-to-date. My previous publications have 
given me an immense help to prepare this detailed treatise. The task is 
no doubt, fraught with difficulties, but I have tried my utmost to avert 
them as far as possible. I have spared no pains to make my treatment 
systematic, exhaustive, lucid, and useful. Three sketch-maps are given in 
this book for the guidance of the readers. I shall consider my labour amply 
rewarded, if this book greatly helps the geographers engaged in researches 
on ancient Indian geography. 

I am highly grateful to Prof. Dr. Louis Renou for his Avant-propos. 
The Société Asiatique of Paris has laid me under a deep debt of obligation 
by accepting this book as their publication. 


43 Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta 6, 
India, 

Ist August, 1954. 


B. C. Law. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I. Sovurocss 


To reconstruct a systematic geography of ancient India Vedic 
literature, Brahmanas, Upanisads, Dharmasitras and Dharmasastras render 
us some help. Of the geographical names in the Rgveda those of the rivers 
alone permit of easy and certain identifications. The Epics and the 
Puranas are recognized as a rich mine of geographical information about 
ancient India. They contain some chapters giving a fairly accurate 
account of not only the different territorial divisions of India but also of 
her rivers, mountains, lakes, forests, deserts, towns, countries and peoples. 
The Tirthayatra-Digvijaya sections of the Mahabharata, the Jambu- 
khandavinirmanaparva of the same epic, and the Kiskindhyda-kanda of the 
Ramayana are rich in geographical information. The Bhuvanakosa, the 
Jambudvipavarnand, the Kirmavibhaga sections of the Purdnas, the 
Brhatsamhita, the Pardéaratantra and the Atharvaparisista are equally 
important in eliciting valuable geographical information. No less impor- 
tant are Panini’s Astddhydyi (4.1.173, 178; 4.2.76; 4.2.133; 5.3. 116-117, 
etc.), Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, Kautiliya Arthasastra and the Yoginitantra 
for a study of early Indian geography. 

The geographical accounts in the different Puranas are more or less 
identical, and the account in one is often repeated in another; in some 
cases a larger account is summarized into a shorter one. The list in the 
Vayu, Matsya and Markandeya Puranas is a long one, while that in the 
Visnu is very short. The Pauranic lists of countries and peoples occur 
also in the Mahabharata, sometimes in a more detailed form. The parti- 
culars of the country of Bharata as given in the Bhismaparva of the 
Mahabharata (slokas 317-78) are almost the same as in the Purdyas, but in 
some cases additional information can be gathered. It is obvious that 
these lists are framed in pursuance of a traditional account handed down 
from earlier times. But it must be admitted that the accounts are sub- 
stantially correct. The fabulous element as pointed out by Cunningham 
is confined, as a rule, to outside lands, and their allusions to purely Indian 
topography are generally sober. 

The Visnu Purdna list of countries is very meagre; the Mahabharata 
has a much longer catalogue without any arrangement; so also in the 
Padmapurdna. The longest list of countries and peoples of India is, how- 
ever, contained in the Markandeya, the Skanda, the Brahmdnda and the 
Vayu Puranas. The Markandeya Purdna contains a description of 
Jambudvipa and mentions the forests, lakes and mountains around Meru. 
It mentions the nine divisions of Bharata, the seven mountain ranges in 
India and twenty-two separate hills. It describes the course of the Ganges 
and refers to the famous rivers in India, grouping them according to the 
mountain ranges out of which they arise. The principal peoples in India 
and on its borders are also mentioned in it, arranged according to 
the natural regions of the country. The majority of the names of countries 
and peoples found in the Purdnas is very much the same as we find in the 
Nadyddivarnana section of the Markandeya Purana, but there is also quite 
a good lot of names that are entirely new and original. The Markandeya 
Purdna (Ch. 57) which really contains the strictly geographical information 
of other major Purdyas, has a section called the Kérmavibhaga containing 
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a list of countries and peoples of India arranged according to the position 
of the country conceived as a tortoise, as it lies on water resting upon Visnu 
and looking eastwards.! This arrangement is based on earlier astronomical 
works, like those of Parasara and Varahamihira. This chapter is 
invaluable from the topographical standpoint. The Bhdgavatapurdna 
also contains some geographical information. So we find that the Purdnas 
are really very important for a geographical study of ancient India. 

The innumerable Mahatmyas require to be carefully studied from the 
geographical standpoint. The extensive Mdhdatmya literature which 
contains portions from the Purdnas or Samhitds, deals with the topography 
of the various tirthas or holy places. Their geographical importance is very 
great in the sense that evidences may be adduced from them to enable us 
to locate important sites. One finds it tedious to read the legendary 
history of tirthas or holy places, but to a geographer it will never 
be a fruitless study. 

The later Sanskrit literature abounds with geographical information. 
As for example, Rajasekhara’s Kavya-mimadmsa (p. 93) clearly states the 
five traditional divisions of India. It contains some useful geographical 
information about Utkala, Sumha, Nisadha, and Kasmira (Ch. 17), 
Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Valhika, Pajicala, Siirasena, etc. (Ch. 3). The 
Raghuvamsa (4th sarga, éls. 35, 38), the Naisadhiyacarita by Sriharsa (5th 
sarga, éls. 50, 98), the Meghadita by Kalidasa (Pirvamegha, dls. 24, 25, 
26), the Dasakumaracarita by Dandin (6th ucchvdsa), the Harsacarita by 
Banabhatta (6th and 7th ucchvdsas), Dhoyi’s Pavanandita (27) may be 
utilized for our geographical knowledge. A fairly good idea of K&lidasa’s 
knowledge of geography may be gathered from his works. 

To present a complete geographical picture of India in the Buddha’s 
time and later, Pali literature is undoubtedly the most important. From 
about the time of the Buddha to about the time of Asoka the great 
literature of the early Buddhists is certainly the main source of the histori- 
cal and geographical information of ancient India, supplemented by Jaina 
and Brahmanical sources here and there. Texts or narratives of purely 
historical or geographical nature are altogether absent in the literature of 
the early Buddhists, and whatever historical or geographical information 
can be gathered is incidental and very much reliable. Thus for the 
history of the rise and vicissitudes as well as for the geographical situation 
and other details of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas, the most important 
chapter of the Indian history and geography before and after the time of 
the Buddha, the Pali Arguttara Nikdya is the main source of information 
which is supplemented by the Jaina Bhagavatisiitra and the Karnaparva 
of the Mahabharata. For later periods when we have abundant epigraphi- 
cal and archaeological sources and literary sources, too, which are mainly 
Brahmanical, as well as the accounts of the classical geographers and the 
itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims, the geographical information contained 
in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist literature is considerably important.2_ Some 
geographical information may also be available from Tibetan texts. 

The Pali Pitaka, specially the Vinaya and the Sutta, contains inci- 
dental references to cities and places connected with the gradual spread of 
Buddhism. They supply us with an abundant information concerning 
the Madhyadesa or the Middle country and the localities bordering it. 
The Milindapanha which is an important non-canonical Pali text, and the 
Mahavastu, a Buddhist Sanskrit work of great importance, contain many 





1 This conception fits well with our present knowledge of the topography of India. 
2 Vide Law, Geography of Early Buddhism and Geographical Essays, Ch. I. 
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important geographical notices. The Pali commentaries, specially those 
of Buddhaghosa, and the chronicles of Ceylon, specially the Dipavamsa 
and the Mahdvamsa, furnish us with chips of information as to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Buddhists. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist texts which are later in date than the Pali texts, 
have some geographical information. Cities of fiction which are not part 
of the real world, are found in them. Countries like Ratnadvipa and 
Khandadvipa, cities like Vandhumati and Punyavati, and mountains like 
Trisanku and Dhimanetra, mentioned in them, admit hardly of any identi- 
fication and help only to add to the legendary element pervading most of 
the accounts of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts which are very important from religious and philosophical points of 
view, do not elicit much information of a historical or geographical 
character. The Mahdvastu speaks mostly of the life of the Buddha; the 
Lalitavistara and the Buddhacaritakdvya also refer to the Master’s life. 
The Bodhisattvdvaddnakalpalata gives a number of stories relating to the 
former existences of the Buddha, while the Asokdvaddna speaks of Asoka 
and his times. Very few Sanskrit Buddhist texts have a great corrobora- 
tive value. Really speaking, they are not important from geographical 
standpoint. They were mostly written from the 6th century onwards to 
the 12th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. They no doubt contain 
the most important contemporary evidence as to the religious history, 
but geographically they speak of very remote times. For already by the 
6th and 7th centuries of the Christian era the whole of the Indian continent 
with its major divisions and sub-divisions, cities, countries, provinces, 
rivers, mountains, etc., had become too widely known to its people. Con- 
temporary epigraphic, literary and monumental evidences abound with 
information regarding many geographical details. Moreover, the Indians 
of those centuries had also planted their political, cultural and commercial 
outposts and colonies not only in Suvarnabhimi (Lower Burma) but also 
in Java and Sumatra, Campa and Kamboj. Their priests and missionaries 
had already travelled to China and Central Asia carrying with them 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts. But it is difficult to find in them any idea of far 
wider geographical knowledge and outlook of the times. Even the Indian 
continent is not fully represented in its contemporary geographical 
information. 

The earlier texts of the Jainas have many geographical and topo- 
graphical references. The Acdrdjgusitra, Bhagavativiydhapannatti, Ndyd- 
dhammakahao, Uvdsagadasdo, Amtagadadasdo, Anuttarovavdiyadasdo, 
Panhdvagaranaim, Vivaga-siiya, Ovavdiya-siiya, Radyapasenaiya-siiya, Pan- 
navand, Jambuddivapannatti, Niraydvaliya-siya, Nisiha-mahdnistha-siyas, 
Kalpasitra, Uttarddhyayanasitra, and the Avaésyakasiitra contain geo- 
graphical data. The Jambuddivapannatti which is the sixth updiga of the 
Jainas, contains a description of Jambudvipa as well as that of Bharata- 
varsa. It speaks of seven varsas or countries constituting seven main 
divisions of Jambudvipa. Although it gives us the mythical geography 
of the Jainas, there is much that is of great value to geographers of ancient 
India. It is no doubt an interesting Jaina treatise on geography and it 
should he studied along with the Vividhatirthakalpa which is not included 
in the Jaina canon. The Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Siri contains 
legends mixed up with facts. Great care should be taken to separate 
fact from fiction in order to present a truce geographical picture.1 


1 Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, Appendix II. 
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The inscriptions of Asoka and those at the Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
hills of Orissa also help us greatly. Coins too sometimes enable us to 
locate a particular nation or tribe. As for example, the discovery of some 
copper coins at Nagri, a small town 11 miles north of Chitor, enables us to 
locate the kingdom of king Sivi of the Sivi Jdtaka. 

Among the early classical geographers Hecataeus of Miletus (B.C. 
549-486) was the first Greek geographer whose knowledge stopped on the 
frontier of the Persian empire, the river Indus. He knew the people called 
Gandhari on the upper Indus. He was acquainted with the names of 
other Indian peoples of the frontier hills (Cambridge History of India, I, 
394). Herodotus (B.C. 484-431) wrote about India, much of which was 
drawn from Hacataeus. He knew that the population of India was great.1 
In fact, most of his allusions to India refer to the times of Darius 
and Xerxes (Ibid., I, 329). From a passage in Herodotus (IV. 44) it 
appears that the valley of the Indus from its upper course to the sea includ- 
ing the Punjab and Sind, was annexed by the Persians or was brought 
under their control (Jbid., I, 336). Regarding minor states in India in 
the period from 325 B.C. to 300 A.D, some information has been supplied 
by him (B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, 11). Ktesias (B.C. 398) 
collected materials during his stay for a treatise on India. His account 
was unfortunately vitiated by a large number of fables and it was left to 
the followers of Alexander to give to the Western world for the first time 
fairly accurate accounts of India and its inhabitants. 

The great conqueror carried scientific men with him to chronicle his 
achievements, and described the countries invaded by him. Some of his 
officers were men of literary culture. Of his companions three men 
enriched the Greek conception of India by their writings. Nearchus was 
one of them. His book contained a good deal of incidental information 
about India (C.H.J., I, 398). Alexander’s Indian expedition produced 
quite a large number of narratives and memoirs relating to India. All 
these works are lost, and their substance is found in brief in Strabo, Pliny 
and Arrian. Some subsequent writers made considerable additions to the 
stock of information concerning India, among whom may be mentioned 
Diodorus, Strabo, Curtius, Arrian, who was the best of Alexander’s histo- 
rians, and Justinus.2 The Greek and Roman historians of Alexander 
carry on geographical knowledge eastwards beyond the Jhelum (Hydaspes), 
the eastern limit of Gandhara to the Beas (Hyphasis) (Cambridge History 
of India, I, 58-59). 

Strabo’s geography furnishes us with some information about the 
well-known Assaka or Asmaka tribe. Though Strabo speaks of the 
country of the Gandarai, the name of the Gandhara country is not 
mentioned by any of Alexander’s historians. According to Strabo Taxila 
lay between the Indus and Hydaspes (the Jhelum). It was a large city 
which was governed by good laws. According to him the country of the 
elder Poros, the Kekaya country, was extensive and fertile, having in it 
some 300 cities, The principality of the younger Poros was called 
Gandaris. But this name is not to be taken as conclusive. He says that 
the region where Sophytes ruled was marked by the presence of a mountain 
composed of rock salt of sedimentary origin, yielding enough salt to meet 
the demands of the people of India as a whole. He further says that in 
the realm of Sophytes dogs were characterized by remarkable courage. 
He gives an interesting account of the inhabitants of the territory of 





1 Cambridge History of India, I, 395. 
3 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 5ff. 
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Mousikanos. The king of the territory of Oxykanos was called by him 
and Diodoros as Portikanos. He tells us that the Parthians deprived 
Eukratides of a part of Bactriana. The conquests by the Bactrian Greeks 
were, according to him, partly achieved by Menander (middle of the 2nd 
century B.C.) and partly by Demetrios, son of Euthydemos (cir. 190 B.C.). 
Such historico-geographical information, among other details, is found in 
his geography. 

Megasthenes who lived long in India gives us topographical matters 
of great value. He came to the court of Candragupta Maurya on an 
embassy. He himself said that he had often visited Sandrokottos, the 
greatest king of the Indians. According to Arrian he also visited king 
Poros. The fragments of his Indika furnish us with invaluable materials 
concerning India, her inhabitants, rivers, countries, cities, size, fertility of the 
soils, wild animals, horses and elephants, Indian trees, peoples, castes, tribes, 
races, occupations, Indian philosophers, Sramanas and Brahmanas, etc. 

Arrian who distinguished himself as a historian, was the famous author 
of the account of the Asiatic expedition of Alexander the great. He also 
gave us a fine description of India. His Indika consists of three parts: 
the first part deals with the general description of India chiefly based on 
the accounts of the country given by Megasthenes and Eratosthenes; the 
second part gives an account of the voyage made by Nearchos the Cretan 
from the Indus to the Pasitigris, chiefly based on the narrative of the 
voyage written by Nearchos himself; and the third part gives ample evi- 
dence to prove that the southern parts of the world are uninhabitable on 
account of excessive insolation. In his Indika he refers to the regions 
beyond the river Indus on the west inhabited by the two Indian tribes, 
Astakenoi and Assakenoi. He mentions the countries lying to the east 
of the Indus as denoting India proper. He states the dimensions of India, 
and deals with her rivers, tribes, etc. He divides the Indian people into 
about seven castes and describes the hunting of wild animals by the 
Indians, etc. 

Eratosthenes wrote a scientific geography. He described India on 
the authority of Alexander’s historians. 

Pliny treats of the geography of India in his Natural History, which 
was dedicated to Titus, son of Vespasian and his successor as emperor. 
The first ten books of this history were probably published in A.D. 77. 
Books ITI-VI are devoted to geography and ethnography. His treatment 
is uncritical but extremely valuable judging from the incidental facts 
presented by him. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea by an anonymous writer is a guide- 
book containing an account of trade and commerce carried on from the 
Red Sea and the coast of Africa to the East Indies (modern Indonesia). 
It is really a guide-book to the Indian ocean including its bordering seas, 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. The articles of trade, which were 
handled by the ports, are mentioned in the Periplus (Translated by W. H. 
Schoff, 1912, pp. 284-288). According to the Periplus tin was shipped 
from Egypt to Somaliland and India. Ebony came to Rome from both 
India and Egypt. Minnagara was the name given temporarily to some 
cities in India during the period of the Scythian occupation. After the 
collapse of the Indo-Scythian power these cities resumed their former 
names with their autonomy. This guide-book contains some information 
about the Indus, Syrastrene (Surastra), Barygaza (modern Broach), the 
river Mahi (Mais), the river Narmada (Nammadus), Arachosii (the country 
around the modern Kandahar), Gandaraei (Gandhara), Ozene (Ujjain), 
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Tagara (modern Ter), Suppara (modern Sopara), Calliene (modem 
Kalyana), Pandian Kingdom (Pandya), etc. 

Ptolemy’s Geography is a work of great importance. Ptolemy was 
indebted to Marinus of Tyre for his materials. His treatise is divided into 
eight books. His description of India within the Ganges Valley, and his 
account of the countries, cities, towns, rivers, mountains, hills, etc., deserve 
to be studied with great care. The position of India beyond the Ganges, 
inland towns and villages of the trans-Gangetic India, seven mountain 
ranges, rivers of the Indus system, and the territories and peoples of India 
classified according to the river-basins, are some of the topics ably treated 
by him. His Geography is undoubtedly very helpful to the geographers 
of ancient India. 

The itineraries of Chinese pilgrims are of inestimable value as sources 
of the ancient Indian geography. The accounts of Fa-Hien and Yuan 
Chwang who toured all over Northern India are very important. The 
account of Yuan Chwang who visited India in the 7th century A.D., is 
fuller and more exhaustive. For an accurate and exhaustive geography 
of Northern India during the 5th and 7th centuries of the Christian era, 
the accounts of these two pilgrims are the most important sources of infor- 
mation. There was another Chinese pilgrim who visited India in the 8th 
century A.D. He was U-Kong (Calcutta Review, August, 1922). The 
accounts of other Chinese pilgrims, Song Yun and Hwiseng, are short and 
describe only a few places in north-west India. I-tsing who visited many 
important places in ancient India in 673 A.D. gives us a detailed account. 
Another Chinese pilgrim named Wang-hiuen-t’se who came to India in 
643 A.D., wandered over and visited the countries of the Lord Buddha, as 
he himself said in his account.1 He visited Magadha and ascended the 
Grdhrakita hill (Ki-tche-Kiu) and left there an inscription. He also went 
to Mahabodhi at Gaya. As related in his account he visited five Indies. 
At the head of the Tibetan and Nepalese cavalry he marched on Magadha, 
defeated the Indian troops, captured the capital, siezed the king and took 
him triumphantly to China. He himself visited Nepal and Tibet. His 
description of Tibet (Tou-fan) is interesting. This Chinese pilgrim in his 
leisure time wrote a book entitled Account of the Voyage. He narrates an 
interesting account of the law of Magadha which was then prevalent. If 
‘someone was guilty, he was not beaten by a rod, but recourse was taken 
to a wonderful weighing. His inscriptions engraved on the Grdhrakita 
and at Mahabodhi have been translated by Chavannes, His account of 
the places in India visited by him is very useful from geographical stand- 
point, 

The geographical accounts of Muslim writers are equally helpful. 
Alberuni, who was in the territory of modern Khiva in A.D. 973, distin- 
guished himself in science and literature. In his book on India he deals 
with its geography which is sure to render some help to geographers. India 
as far as known to him was Brahmanic and not Buddhistic. In the first 
half of the 11th century A.D. all traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, 
Khurashan, Afghanistan and North-Western India seem to have dis- 
appeared. There his notes on Buddhism were very scanty. Benares and 
Kashmir were then two centres of Indian learning. He had not the same 
opportunity for travelling in India as Hiuen Tsang had. Hence his geo- 
graphical notes are not so very exhaustive. In his book on India (English 


1 It ie related in Sylvain Levi's article Les Missions de Wang-Hiuen-T’se dana 
Inde, publiahed in the Journal Asiatique, 1900. This paper has been recently 
translated into English by Dr. 8. P. Chatterjee. 
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edition by Dr, E. C. Sachau, Ch. XVIII) he deals with the Madhyadesa, 
Prayaga, Sthanesvara, Kanyakubja, Pataliputra, Nepal, Kashmir and 
other countries and towns, rivers, animals, the western and southern 
frontiers of India, the western frontier mountains of India, islands, rain- 
fall, etc. He also refers to the Hindu method of determining distances 
between the various parts of India. 

Kalhana’s Rdjataraigini, the well-known Kashmir Chronicle of the 
12th century A.D., should be used with caution as it contains a 
large number of confused ancient traditions. It is valuable, says Vincent 
Smith, as it gives a trustworthy account of local events (Early History of 
India, 4th Ed., p. 10). 

Marco Polo, the famous Venetian traveller, visited South India and 
Central Asia in the 13th century A.D. The account of his travels may be 
found useful. (Vide Travels of Marco Polo by L. R. Fawcus published in 
the Introducing India, Pt. I, R.A.S.B. publication.) 

There are other means of approach to the historical geography of 
India, such as, the early surveys contained in the Imperial and Provincial 
Gazetteers, which are really mines of information, The Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, and the geographical references in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, South Indian Inscrip- 
tions and Epigraphia Carnatica, contain detailed geographical knowledge 
of ‘the most definite character. The Census Reports of India are equally 
important. 

In the Imperial Gazetteer of India (New Edition, Vol. II, Historical, 
The Indian Empire, pp. 76-87), Dr. J. F, Fleet’s attractive note on Geo- 
graphy will no doubt be helpful to researchers, He has shown the 
importance of the study of early Indian Geography and has traced the 
principal sources of this interesting branch of study. 

The Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India contain 
detailed accounts of the excavations carried out by the Archaeological 
Department at different sites of historical importance, and they dwell 
at length upon the topography of places of geographical interest, e.g., 
Besnagar, Bhitaé, Kasia, Pataliputra, Rajagrha, Sarnath, Vaisali, Taksaéila. 
The Annual Report for 1907-08 contains an account of the ancient temples 
of Aihole with the topography of the site. In the Report for 1915-16, 
M. B. Garde writes a paper on the site of Padmavati, which is mentioned in 
the Visnupurdna as one of the three capitals of the Nagas and described in 
Bhavabhiti’s Mdlati-madhava as the place where the hero of the poem, 
Madhava, was sent by his father from Kundinapura in Vidarbha. Padma- 
vati is identified with modern Pawaya on the confluence of the Sind and 
the Parvati. The Report for 1927-28 contains a note by K. N. Dikshit 
on the identification of Puskarana in the Susunia inscription of Candra- 
varman. Pugkarana of the inscription (ed. H. P. Sastri, Ep. Ind., XIII, 
p. 133) is identified with the village of Pokharan, 25 miles to the north- 
west of Susunia. The Reports for 1925-26, 1927-28 and 1928-29, contain 
accounts of the excavations at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district, while 
the Report for 1928-29 contains an account of the excavations at Maha- 
sthan in the Bogra district of north Bengal,! identified with the ancient 
site of Pundravardhana. 

‘The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagdrjunakonda, Madras Presidency’, by 
A. H. Longhurst, published by the Archaeological Survey of India as their 
Memoir No. 64, gives an interesting account of the Buddhist antiquities 
discovered at the Nagarjuna’s hill on the right bank of the Krsna river in 
aS ee a Ny he ae a 

1 Now in East Pakistan. 
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the Palnad taluk of the Guntur district. Most of the scenes in the beauti- 
ful bas-reliefs recovered from the ruined stipas at the site illustrate 
well-known stories connected with the life of the Buddha. The author has 
taken much pains to identify the different scenes portrayed in the 
sculptures. He has given us a very readable account of the locality and an 
interesting history of the site. The chief buildings and antiquities dis- 
covered during the explorations have not escaped the careful attention of 
the author, and he has furnished us with a very good account of them. 
The fruitful result of his careful investigation embodied in this monograph 
will surely be appreciated by every student of early Indian geography. 

Explorations in Sind by N. G. Mazumdar published as a Memoir No. 48 
by the Archaeological Survey of India is a valuable contribution to ancient 
Indian geography. It contains prominent topographical features of Sind 
and its climate. It also gives an account of the excavations carried out at 
the site during the years 1927-28, 1929-30 and 1930-31. 


II. Dirrerent Names oF InpIAa 


Bounded on the north by stupendous mountain ranges and on the 
other three sides by the mighty seas and ocean, India constitutes a 
distinct geographical unit. The vastness of the country with its infinite 
variety of fauna and flora, races and languages, religions and culture justly 
entitles it to be called a great sub-continent. The remote parts of this 
great country revealed themselves to the observers and explorers of ancient 
times only gradually and by stages. It is for this reason therefore that we 
do not meet with any comprehensive term to designate the whole country 
in the earliest records. The word ‘India’ is derived from the name of the 
river Sindhu or the Indus.1 The Chinese also knew the ancient name of 
India as Shin-tuh or Sindhu.2 In the Rigveda (VIII. 24. 27) it is referred 
to as Sapta Sindhavas or ‘the Seven Rivers’. The designation doubtless 
corresponds to the term Hapta Hindu found in the Avestan Vendidad.3 In 
the famous inscriptions of Darius at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam the 
entire territory watered by the Indus and its affluents is styled simply 
Hi(n)du.4 Herodotus calls it ‘India’ which was the twentieth division of 
the Persian empire. It should, however, be noted that the Vedic Sapta 
Sindhavah and the Persian Hi(n)du corresponded only to a particular 
part of India lying to the north-west. But ‘India’ of Herodotus was 
already acquiring a wider denotation, for the Greek historian speaks of the 
Indians who ‘are situated very far from the Persians, towards the south, 
and were never subject to Darius’.5 

The exploration of practically the whole country had been completed 
in or about the fourth century B.C. The literature of the period, both 
Greek and Indian, shows acquaintance not only with the realm of the 
Pandyas in the south, but also with the island of Tamraparni or Ceylon.® 
The people felt the necessity of a comprehensive term for the territory 
extending from the Himalayas in the north to the sea in the south. The 
term was Jambudvipa which was then used. In Buddhist literature 
Jambudvipa figures as one of the four Mahadvipas or the four great con- 








1 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 324. 

2 Law, Geography of Early Buddhiem, p. xvi; Legge, Fahien, p. 26. 

3 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 324. 

4 Ibid., p. 335. : 

5 Raychaudhuri, Studies tn the Indian Antiquities, p. 81. ; 

® Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures (1918), pp. 6ff.; Cambridge History of Indta, 
Vol. I, pp. 423f. 
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tinents including India with Mt. Sineru (Sumeru) in the centre of them. 
A portion of Jambudvipa known as the Angadvipa was inhabited by the 
Mlecchas according to the Vayupurdana (48. 14-18). 

Childers (Pali Dictionary, p. 165) points out that when opposed to 
Sihaladipa, Jambudvipa means the continent of India.1 It is difficult to 
be definite on this point. In Sanskrit Buddhist texts we have references 
to Jambudvipa.2 The Minor Rock Edict No. 1 of Asoka mentions Jambu- 
dvipa 8 which denotes the vast country ruled by that great emperor. In 
the Epics and Puranas Jambudvipa is described as one of the seven con- 
centric islands, encircled by seven samudras.4 Of these seven islands the 
Jambudvipa is the most alluded to in various sources and is one which is 
in its narrower sense identified with Bharatavarga® or the Indian peninsula. 

An interesting account of Jambudvipa (Pali Jambudipa) is found in 
Pali-Buddhist texts and commentaries. Jambudvipa has been named 
after the Jambu tree. (Visuddhimagga, I, 205-206; cf. Vinaya Tezts, I, 
127; Atthasdlini, p. 298). According to the Papaficastidani, the commentary 
on the Majjhima Nikaya, it is called Vana or forest (Vol. II, p. 423). It is 
also called Sudarsanadvipa which is said to derive its name from a 
tree growing in it, the branches of which extend over 1,000 yojanas. 
(Brahmandapurdna 37. 28-34; 50. 25-26; Matsya, 114, 74-75; cf. Mahabh. 
VI. 5, 13-15; VI. 7. 19-20). The Sineru which is the highest of the mountain 
peaks, was encompassed by seven celestial ranges, named Yugandhara, 


Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, Nemindhara, Vinataka and Assakanna. 
The Jambudvipa looks like a lotus with Meru as its karnika (pericarp of a 
lotus) and the varsas or mahddvipas, Bhadrdsva, Bharata, Ketumadla and 
Uttarakuru as its four petals.6 Buddhaghosa, the celebrated Pali com- 
mentator, points out that Jambudipa was 10,000 yojanas in extent and it 
was called Great (maha).?7 The five great rivers, Ganga, Yamuna, Sarabhu, 
Aciravati and Mahi, after watering Jambudipa fell into the sea.8 The 
Buddha, while relating the Cakkavattisihandda Suttanta, predicted thus: 
‘Jambudipa will be mighty and prosperous, the villages, towns and royal 
cities will be so close that a cock would fly from each one to the next’. 
According to the Sumargalavildsini Jambudipa had 500 islands (Vol. IT, 
p. 449). In Jambudipa there were pleasant parks, pleasant groves, 
pleasant grounds and lakes, but their number was not great. Moreover, 
there were many steep precipitous cliffs, unfordable rivers, inaccessible 
mountains and dense thickets of stakes and thorns.® Gold was collected 
from the whole of Jambudipa.1° Asoka built 84,000 monasteries in the 
whole of Jambudipa.11 The Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisegika systems 
of philosophy, arithmetic, music, medicine, the four Vedas, the Puranas 
and the [tihdsas, astronomy, magic, spells, the art of war, poetry and 
conveyancing were taught here.12 There were disputants here in arts and 
aciences.18 The importance of Jambudipa was very great as it was often 








1 Law, Geography of Karly Buddhism, p. xvi; Geographical Kssays, p. 6. 

aan 2 ee III, 67; Lalitavistara, Ch. XII; Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata, 78th 
allava, 9. 

3 R. K. Mookerjee, Aéoka, p. 110. 

2 Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. xvi; Cunningham, Anotent Geography of 
India, p. xxxvi. 

5 Mahibharata, VI, 6.13; Brahmandapurdna, 37. 27-46; 43. 32. 

6 Nilakanthe’s commentary on the Mahabharata, .VI. 6. 3-5; Markandeya, 55, 
20ff.; Brahmdnda, 35. 41; 44-45. 


7? Sumangalavildsini, II, 429. 8 Ibid., p. 17. 
® Ang. Nek., I, 35. 10 Paparicasiidani, II, 123. 
11 Dipavamea, p. 49; Visuddhimagga, I, 201. 18 Milinda, p. 3. 


13 Thertgdtha Oommy., p. 87. 
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visited by Gautama the Buddha besides Mahinda.! The people of Jambu- 
dipa led a virtuous life according to the Kathdvatthu (p. 99). The whole 
of Jambudipa was stirred up by Sanu, the only son of a female lay disciple 
who mastered the Tripitaka.2 The Cilavamsa refers to the great Bo-tree 
at Jambudipa (Vol. I, p. 36). There were heretics and monks here and 
the unruliness of the heretics was so very great that the monks stopped 
holding the wposatha ceremony for seven years. A dreadful famine once 
visited it.4 

Bharatavarsa was just one of the nine varsas or countries constituting 
the nine main divisions of Jambudvipa. The Jaina work Jambuddivapan- 
nati speaks of seven varsas as constituent parts of Jambudvipa. 
According to the Epic and Puranic authors Jambudvipa was originally 
divided into seven varsas. Two other varsas were added later to the 
original seven and the total number of varsas was raised to nine.6 Thus 
with the Jaina and Brahmin writers Jambudvipa as a continent was 
thought of as of much wider extension than Jambudvipa as known to the 
Buddhists. Among the varsas of Jambudvipa Bhiaratavarga lay most to 
the south. In agreement with the Great Epic® and the Purdnas, the 
Jambuddivapannatti derives the name Bharatavarsa from King Bharata, a 
descendant of Priyavrata, son of Manu Svyambhava,’ whose sovereignty 
was established over it.8 Bharatavarsa, according to Pauranic cosmology, 
was divided into nava-khandas or nine divisions ‘separated by seas and as 
being mutually inaccessible’. But Bharatavarsa, as we now know it, is not 
separated by seas within itself, nor are its component parts ‘mutually 
inaccessible’. It is not thus our India, covering present geographical area. 
Of the nine khandas eight have been shown to be divisions not of India 
proper. They are not so many provinces of India, but of Greater India, 
and are islands and countries that encircle the Indian Peninsula.° This 
fact was also noted long ago by scholars like Alberuni and Abul Fazl.1! 
The ninth dvipa or khanda, i.e., Kumari or Kumarikadvipa, which is des- 
cribed in the Purdnas to have been girt by sea (sdgarasamuritah) and to 
have been inhabited by the Kiratas at its eastern extremity, and the 
Yavanas at its western, with the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 

aidras thrown within, seems to be identical with India proper. 

The early Greek writers regarded the Indus as the western boundary 
of India, but they knew of Indian settlements in the valley of the Kabul 
and its tributaries. Accordingly some regarded the Cophes, i.e., the river 
Kabul, as the furthest limit of India on its west.18 The inclusion of Yonas 
or Yavanas, who probably occupied the place near Kabul, and of the 
Gandharas, who were located in the region comprising the modern districts 
of Peshawar in the North-Western Frontier Province and Rawalpindi in 
the Punjab, both in Pakistan, among the peoples of Uttardpatha in the 
Great Epic and the Purdnas, suggests that India at one time embraced 


1 Dipavamea, p. 65. 2 Dhammapada Commy., IV, 26. 

3 Mahdvamaa, p. 51. 

4 Dhammapada Commy,., III, 368, 370, 374. 

5 Law, India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 1 n; Law, 
Geographical Essays, 119ff.; Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 8, 749ff. 

8 Mahabh,, Bhismap., ITI. 41. 7 Bhagavatapurana, XI, 2. 15ff. 

® B.C. Law, India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 14. 

® Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 751; Law, Geographical Essays, 
Pp. 121; Markandeya, 575—ntne dvipas. 

10 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, Appendix I, pp. 749-754. 

11 Raychaudhuri, op. céé., p. 78, f.n. 4. 

14 Law, Geographical Essays, p. 121. 

13 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 156. 
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within its boundaries not only the land lying immediately to the west of 
the Indus but also the north-eastern corner of the Iranian Tableland. 
The mango-shaped island of Ceylon,! which does not form part of India 
proper, is both geographically and culturally closely connected with it. 


III. Swarr anp Divisions oF INDIA 


The ancient Indians had a very accurate knowledge of the true shape 
and size of their country. Alexander’s informants gathered their know- 
ledge from the people of the country and described India as a rhomboid or 
unequal quadrilateral in shape with the Indus on the west, the mountains 
on the north and the sea on the east and south.2 In the Mahabharata, 
the shape of India has been described as an equilateral triangle divided 
into four smaller equal triangles. Cunningham observes, ‘The shape 
corresponds very well with the general form of the country, if we extend the 
limits of India to Ghazni on the north-west, and fix the other two points 
of the triangle at Cape Comorin, and Sadiya in Assam’. (C.A.G.I., p. 6.) 
That India was divided into nine portions was first pointed out by Parasara 
and Varahamihira. It was afterwards adopted by the authors of some 
of the Purdnas,4 In the Kirmaniveéa section the surface of India is made 
to conform to the convex shape of the upper shell of a tortoise ‘lying out- 
spread and facing eastwards’. Some Pauranic passages suggest that the 
ancient Indians were acquainted with the four-fold conformation of India. 
This is also borne out by the early Greek accounts of the country. We 
learn from Strabo that Alexander caused the whole of the country to be 
described by men well acquainted with it. They were undoubtedly of 
Indian origin. Not long afterwards the Hellenistic ambassadors who 
were accredited to the court of the great Maurya kings at Pataliputra also 
wrote accounts of India based partly on their own observations and partly 
on the information derived from the Indian sources. In the Geography 
of Ptolemy we find that the acute angle formed by the meeting of the two 
coasts of the Peninsula at the Cape Comorin, is changed to a single coast 
line running almost straight from the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of 
the Ganges.5 According to the early Buddhists, India is broad on the 
north whereas in the south it has the form of the front portion of a cart 
and is divided into seven equal parts.6 This shape of India corresponds 
to a great extent to the actual shape of the country which is broad on the 
north having the Himalayas extending from east to west and triangular 
towards the south. It agrees wonderfully with the description of the 
shape given by the Chinese author Fah-kai-lih-to. According to him the 
country is broad towards the north and narrow towards the south. The 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, who visited India in the 7th century A.D., 
describes the shape of the country as a half-moon with the diameter or 
broadside to the north and the narrow end to the south. His travels were 
mainly confined to the north of India which may be said to resemble a 
half-moon with the Vindhyas as its base and the Himalayas spreading its 
two arms on two sides as the diameter. About the size of India 
Megasthenes and Deimachos consider the distance from the southern sea 
to the Caucasus to be over 20,000 stadia.? According to Megasthenes the 
breadth of India at the shortest is 16,000 stadia and its length is at the 


: Amradvipa in the Inscription of Mahanaman, II (C.J.1., Vol. III). 
+ 0.4.6.1, p. 2. 3 Ibid., p. 5. * Ibid., pp. 8-7. 
3 Ibid., p. 9. ; ® Digha, II, p. 286. 

McCrindle, Ancient India aa described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 49. 
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narrowest 22,300 stadia.1 The Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us no glimpse 
as to the size and shape of India. 

We have five traditional divisions of India according to the early 
Indian texts. The Kdvyamimdmsa (p. 93) clearly states that the eastern 
country lies to the east of Benaras; to the south of Mahismati (identified 
with Mandhaté on the Narmada) is the Deccan or the Daksinapatha ; to 
the west of Devasabha is the western country; to the north of Prthudaka, 
(modern Pehoa, about 14 miles west of Thaneswar) is the northern country 
(Uttardpatha), and the tract lying between the confluence of the Jumna 
and the Ganges is called the Antarvedi. By the time when the Kdvya- 
mimamsd came to be written the Aryans had already outstripped the older 
limits of the Madhyadega, and Aryandom had extended up to Benaras. 

As with the Brahmanical Aryans, so with the Buddhists, Aryavarta 
to which Patafijali refers in his Mahabhdsya (12.4.1, p. 244) is described 
in the Dharmasitras and the Dharmadéastras to have extended from the 
region where the river Sarasvati disappears in the west, to the Black Forest 
in the east and from the Himalayas in the north to the Paripatra in the 
south. Almost all the Brahmanical sources give a description of Madhya- 
dega or Aryavarta, the most important division ‘of India. The Middle 
country was the cradle on which the Brahmanical Aryans or the Buddhists 
staged the entire drama of their career. The five divisions, as indicated 
in the Bhuvanakosa section of the Purdnas, are identical with those given 
in the Kavyamimimsd. They are as follows:— 

(a) Madhyadesa (Middle Country), 

(6) Udicya or Uttarapatha (Northern India), 
(c) Pracya (Eastern India), 

(2d) Daksinapatha (Deccan), and 

(e) Aparanta (Western India). 


Panini in his Astddhydyi mentions Pracya-Bharatadesa (8. 3. 75). 
The boundaries of Madhyadesa or Majjhimadesa have been referred to 
and explained in early Brahmanical and Buddhist texts. As early as the 
age of the Siitras the country of the Aryans, which is practically identical 
with the country later on known as Madhyadega, is described in the 
Dharmasiitra of Baudhayana as lying to the east of the region where the 
river Sarasvati vanishes, to the west of the Kalakavana which is identified 
with a tract somewhere near Prayaga,? to the north of Paripatra and to 
the south of the Himalayas? as already pointed out. The eastern 
boundary thus excluded not only the country now known as Bengal but 
also Behar which in ancient times included the entire Magadha country. 
The Dharmasdstra of Manu calls the Aryavarta of the Sitras to be the 
Madhyadega. He defines it as extending from the Himalayas in the north 
to the Vindhyas in the south and from Vinadana in the west to Prayaga in 
the east.4 The Aryavarta of the Siatras and the Madhyadeéa of Manu are, 
according to the Kdvyamimémad (p. 93), known as Antarvedi which extends 
up to Benaras in the east. The eastern boundary of the MadhyadeSa 
gradually expanded itself with the progress of time so as to include places 
which acquired sanctity within the Brahmanical fold. The boundaries of 
the Buddhist Majjhimadesa as given in the Mahdvagga (Vol. V, pp. 12-13), 
may be described as having extended in the east to the town of Kajangala 





1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 50. 
2 C.A.G.1., Intro., pp. xli and xli, f.n. 1. 

3 Baudhayana, I. 1, 2.9; Vaéistha, 1. 8. 

* Himavad 


-Vindhyayor-madhyam yat prak Vinasanddapi pratyageva Praydgasca 
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(identified with Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang) beyond which was the 
city of Mahasala; in the south-east to the river Salalavati (Saravati); in 
the south to the town of Satakarnika; in the west to the Brahmana district 
of Thana (identified with Sthanisvara); in the north to the Usiradhaja 
mountain (identified with Usiragiri, a mountain to the north of Kankhal, 
Hardwar). The Divydvadana (pp. 21-22), however, extends the eastern 
boundary of the Majjhimadesa still further to the east so as to include 
Pundravardhana which in ancient times included Varendra, roughly 
identical with north Bengal. The other boundaries as given in the 
Divydvadéna are identical with those as in the Mahdvagga. Madhya- 
deSa, which is mentioned in the Belava copper-plate of Bhojavarman and 
the Barrackpore copper-plate of Vijayasena (N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions 
of Bengal, III, 16ff.), is, according to Asvaghosa, said to have been situated 
between the Himalayas and the Paripditra mountain which formed the 
southern boundary line of the MadhyadeSa (Saundaranandakavya, II, 
v. 62). The four boundaries of the Uttarapatha are nowhere mentioned 
in the Brahmanical or Buddhist texts. According to the Brahmanical 
tradition recorded in the Kdvyamimdmsd the Uttarapatha or northern 
India lay to the western side of Prthudaka (Prithudakdtparatah Uttara- 
pathah). The Brahmanical definition of Aryaivarta excludes the greater 
portion of the land of the Rgvedie Aryans, which, however, is included in 
the Uttaripatha. The entire Indus Valley, which was the cradle of the 
Rgvedic culture and civilization, is included in the Uttarapatha according 
to the Kdvyamimamsa. The Dharmasitras of Vasistha and Baudhayana 
and the Dharmasastra of Manu point out that the Uttarapatha lies to the 
west of the place where the river Sarasvati disappears. The Buddhist 
northern division is also to be located to the west of the Brahmana district 
of Thiina or ThaneSwar. The Uttarapatha mentioned in the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Kharavela probably signifies the region including Mathura 
in its south-eastern extension up to Magadha. The Uttaraépatha may be 
supposed to have been originally a great trade-route—the northern high 
road, so to say, which extended from Savatthi to Takkasilé in Gandhira. 
It is not at all improbable that the Uttarapatha in Pali literature might 
have also signified the entire northern India from Anga in the east to 
Gandhara in the north-west and from the Himalayas in the north to the 
Vindhyas in the south. Banabhatta, the author of the Harsacarita, seems 
to include within Uttarapatha the western part of the Uttara Pradega, the 
Punjab and the North-Western Frontier Provinces of India and Pakistan. 

According to the Kdvyamimamsd (93) the country lying to the west of 
Devasabha was called the Pascaddesa! or the western country. Accord- 
ing to the Pali Sdsanavamsa (p. 11) Aparantaka or western India les to the 
west of the upper Irawady. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar points out that Aparanta 
was the northern Konkan whose capital was Surparaka, modern Sopara. 
The western sea-board of India was called Aparantaka or Aparantika 
according to Bhagavanlal Indraji. Aparanta is often mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Bhismaparva, IX. 335; Vanaparva, CCXVII. 7885-6; 
Sintiparva, XLIX, 1780-82). According to the Mdrkandeya Purana 
(Ch. 68) Aparanta seems to have been located north of the Sindhu-Sauvira 
country. According to D. R. Bhandarkar Ariake is Aparantika. Aparanta 
is referred to in Asoka’s Rock Edict V. It is also mentioned in Luders’ 
List No. 965. From the Nasik record of Gautami Balasri we learn that 
her son extended his sway over Aparanta which was reconquered later by 


1 Devasabhiyah paratah Pascatdesah, tatra Devasabha-Surastra Daseraka-Travana- 
Bhrigukaccha Kacchiya-Anarta bradhmanavaha Yavana-prabhrtayo janapadah. 
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Saka satrap Rudradaman of Western India as evidenced by the J undgadh 
Rock Inscription of 150 A.D. For further details vide Law, Tribes in 
Ancient India, p. 392; Law, Indological Studies, I, 53. 

Daksinapatha is the region lying to the south of Mahismati identified 
with Mandhata according to the Kdvyamimamsd, as already pointed out. 
Some hold that it is situated between the Bridge of Rama and the river 
Narmada (Hultzsch, S.I.J., I, p. 58; cf. Fleet, 2.4., VII, 245). The 
Dharmasiitras testify to the fact that Daksinapatha lay to the south of Pari- 
patra, generally identified with a portion of the Vindhyas. The Mahdvagga 
of the Vinaya Pitaka and the Divydvaddna seem to record that the Daksina- 
janapada lay to the south of the town of Satakarnika. Buddhaghosa, 
the celebrated Buddhist commentator, defines Daksinapatha or the Deccan 
as the tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges (Sumazigalavildsini, 
I, 265). The whole tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges and to 
the north of the Godavari is known as Daksinapatha according to the 
Suttanipata (Prologue of Bk. V; Vinaya-Mahdavagga, V, 13; Vinaya- 
Cullavagga, XII.1). The Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer to Daksinapatha 
as having extended southwards beyond the Saravati river and the Pari- 
patra mountain. 

The Damilas who had two settlements on both sides of the Ganges 
are identified with the Tamils. They were warlike, and the island of Lanka 
was very much troubled by them from time to time. They are described 
as uncultured (anariyd). ‘Might is right’ was their policy which they 
tigidly followed, with the result that they were defeated and mercilessly 
massacred in almost all the battles with the Ceylonese (Mahavamsatika, 
482; Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 168ff.; Law, Geographical Essays, Ch. 
IV). They were disrespectful to the Buddhist Stupas (Mahdvamsa-Tika, 
447). 

The Pracya or the eastern country lay to the east of the Madhyadeéga, 
but as the eastern boundary of the Madhyadesa changed from time to 
time, the western boundary of the Praicya country consequently 
diminished. According to the Dharmasitras the eastern country lay to 
the east of Prayaga. The Kdavyamimdmsda points out that it was to the 
east of Benaras, while according to the commentary on the Vdtsydyana 
stira it lay to the east of Anga. The western boundary of the Pirvadesa 
shrinked still more and extended to Kajangala according to the Vinaya 
Mahdavagga, or to Pundravardhana according to the Divydvaddana. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer to the three divisions of India, 
namely, Madhyadesa, Uttarapatha and Daksinapatha. Panini refers to 
Uttaripatha in his Astadhydyi (5. 1. 77). Patafijali also mentions it in 
his Mahdbhaisya. Dandin in his Kdvyddaréa (I. 60; I. 80) refers to the 
people of Daksinatya and Adaksinatya. The last two divisions are 
mentioned in name only; there is no defining of their boundaries nor is 
there any description of the countries or regions that constitute the divi- 
sions. Two other divisions, namely, the Aparainta or western and the 
Pracya or eastern are not referred to even in name, but are suggested by 
the boundary of the Madhyadeéa as given in the Divydvaddna. 

The division of India into five provinces was also adopted by the 
Chinese. India is described in the official records of the Thang dynasty 
of the 7th century A.D. as consisting of five divisions called the East, West, 
North, South and Central, which are generally styled as the Five Indies. 
(C.A.G.I., p. 11). The Chinese system of the five divisions was directly 
borrowed from the Hindu Brahmanical system as described in the Puranas 
with slight modifications. Modern India and adjacent countries may thus 
be divided for our purpose into: (1) Northern India, comprising the Punjab 
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proper including Kashmir and the adjoining hill states with the whole of 
Eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus and the present Cis-Sutlej states 
to the West of the Sarasvati river. The entire Indus Valley is included 
in Northern India. 

(2) Western India comprising Sind and Western Rajputana with 
Cutch and Gujarat and a portion of the adjoining coast on the lower course 
of the Narmada river. 

(3) Mid-India or Central India comprising the whole of the Gangetic 
provinces from Thanesvar to the head of the Delta and from the Himalayan 
mountain to the banks of the Narmada. 

(4) Eastern India comprising Assam and Bengal proper including the 
whole of the Gangetic Delta together with Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam. 

(5) Southern India comprising the whole of the Peninsula from Nasik 
on the west and Ganjam on the east of Cape Comorin (Kumari) on the 
south including the modern districts of Berar and Telengana, Maharastra 
and Konkan with the separate states of Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin or very nearly the whole of the Peninsula to the south 
of the Narmada and the Mahanadi rivers. (0.A.G.J., pp. 13-14.) 

South India is an inverted triangle in shape with its apex in the south 
at Cape Comorin, 8 degrees north of the equator. The two sides of the 
Peninsula are bounded by the Arabian Sea on the west and the Bay of 
Bengal on the east. The base of the triangle, i.e., the northern boundary 
consists of the Vindhya mountains. Along with the Vindhyas and the 
Satpuras mention may be made of the Ajantas and Aravallis. South of 
the Ajantas lies the country of Hyderabad. South of the Satpura and 
other hills there was once a belt of impenetrable jungle called the Danda- 
karanya. In the extreme south there are the Tamil land, the Andhra 
territory and the Malayalam region. North of the Malayalam‘ region is 
the Kannada country proper and beyond that is the Maharastra country. 

These traditional regions of India will be most helpful in working out 
any new scheme for dividing the country into various regions. 


IV. PaysicaL FEATURES 


Geographically India occupies a position of great advantage. It lies 
in the centre of the eastern hemisphere and forms the central peninsula 
of Southern Asia. Its sea position is thus well adapted for trade with 
lands around the Indian ocean. No country, again, has been favoured 
more by nature than India in providing it with well-marked natural 
boundaries. Its three sides on the east, west and south are washed by 
the waters of the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean 
respectively. On its north, north-west and north-east the country is cut 
off by a huge mountain-wall from the Chinese Turkestan and Tibet, the 
Tranian Plateau and Baluchistan and from the Chindwin and the Irrawaddy 
Valleys of Burma. The entire area comprised within the boundaries of 
the pre-partitioned India is about a million and a half square miles, which 
is more than one-third of the size of Europe. The surf-beaten coast 
extends cver nearly 3,000 miles. It is almost unbroken and there are 
very few bays or gulfs which can be used as natural harbours. 

The enormity of the size of India is quite in keeping with the extra- 
ordinary variety of its physical features. Along with the climatic 
variations that can be marked from the majestic heights of the Himalayas 
to the low-lands imperceptibly merging into the sea, and from the dripping 
hills of Assam to the waterless desert. of Sind, India has been favoured with 
a luxuriant variety of flora and fauna. No less remarkable are the 
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numerous races of mankind inhabiting this historic land and speaking 
countless languages. India is really the epitome of the whole world. The 
history of India, like that of other countries, has been affected by its geo. 
graphy. It is therefore necessary to notice in detail some of the major 
physical features. 


A. Mountains 


The mountain wall in the north to which we have referred above 
includes the Himalayas, the Trans-Himalayas and their eastern and 
western offshoots. 

Hemavata (Pali Himava, Himacala and Himavantapadesa, Sanskrit 
Haimavata).—This mountain which is called Nagadhiraja by Kalidasa 
(Kumdarasambhava, I) is mentioned in the Atharvaveda (XII. 1. II) as well as 
in the Rgveda (X.121. 4). The Taittiriya Samhita (V. 5.11.1), Vajasaneyi 
Samhita (XXIV. 30; XXV, 12) and Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14. 3) also 
refer to it. According to the Great Epic (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Ch. 
253) the Haimavata region was situated just to the west in Nepal (Nepal- 
visaya) and according to the same Epic it mainly comprised the 
Kulindavisaya (Ptolemy’s Kunindrae), representing the region of high 
mountains in which the sources of the Ganges, Jumna and Sutlej lay. It 
may thus be taken to include the Himachal Pradesh and some parts of 
Dehra Dun. The Bhagavata Purdna and the Kiérmapurdna (30. 45-48) 
refer to it. The Yoginitantra mentions this mountain (1/16). The Kalika- 
purana (Ch. 14. 1) also refers to it. It is described as the king of mountains 
according to the Kalikapurdna (Ch. 14.51). In the Epics and Purdnas 
the Himavanta is classed both as a Varsaparvata and a Marydddaparvata. 
The author of the Markandeyapurdna knew the Himavat to have stretched 
from the eastern to the western sea like the string of a bow (Kaérmukasya 
Yathagunah 54, 24; 57, 59). The statement of the Markandeya Purana 
is supported by the Mahabharata (VI. 6.3) and Kumdrasambhava (I. 1). 
The eastern Himalayan region extending up to Assam and Manipur roughly 
constituted the Haimavata division of the Jambudvipa in respect of which 
Asoka introduced the Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis in his Rock Edict XIII 
(Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Pt. I, p. 101). The Himalayan region 
(Himavantapadesa in Pali) of the Jambudvipa extended northward, accord- 
ing to the Pali accounts, as far as the south side of the Mount Sumeru 
(Pali Sineru). The southern boundary of the Haimavata division of India 
is indicated by the Kalsi set of Rock Edicts, the Asokan monoliths at 
Nigliva, Lumbini, and those in the district of Champaran (Ibid., pp. 81-82). 
The Haimavatapadesa has been identified by some with Tibet, by 
Fergusson with Nepal, and by Rhys Davids with the Central Himalayas. 
According to ancient geographers the name Himavanta was applied to the 
entire mountain range stretching from Sulaiman along the west of the 
Punjab and the whole of the northern boundary of India up to the Assam 
and Arakan hill ranges in the east. The Sakyas and the Koliyas were 
transported by the Buddha to the Himalayas, and the Buddha pointed 
out to them the various mountains in the Himalayan region. The Kailasa 
mountain formed a part of the Himalayan mountain but the Madrkandeya- 
purdna takes it to be a separate mountain. According to Alberuni Meru 
and Nisadha were connected with the Himalayan chain. The Himalayan 
mountain is the source from which the ten rivers have their rise (Milinda, 
114). Ptolemy points out that the Imaos (the Himalayan mountain) is 
the source of the Ganges and the Indus as well as the Koa and the Swat 
rivers. The Apaddna mentions a few other mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of the Himavanta which is also called the parvatardja (Ang., I, 152): 
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Kadamba (p. 382), Kukkura or Kukkuta (p. 178), Bhitagana (p. 179), 
Kosika (p. 381), Gotama (p. 162), Paduma (p. 362), Bharika (p. 440), 
Lambaka (p. 15), Vasabha (p. 166), Samanga (p. 437) and Sobhita (p. 328). 
The Himalayan mountain is the only varsaparvata which is placed within 
the geographical limits of Bharatavarsa. (Vide B. C. Law, Geography of 
Early Buddhism, 27, 41-42; for further details, vide B. C. Law, India as 
described in the Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, pp. 5ff.; B. C. Law, 
Geographical Essays, p. 82; B. C. Law, Mountains of India, pp. 4ff.) The 
Himavanta mountain occurs in Luders’ List, No. 834. The Monghyr 
grant of Devapala refers to Kedara, which, is situated in the Himalayas. 
The Kalikdpurdna (Ch. 14.31) says that Siva and Parvati went to the 
fall of the Mahakausiki river in the Himalaya mountain. 

The Himalaya which is the loftiest mountain range in the world forms 
a circular arc with its convexity turned towards India in between the banks 
of the Indus and the Brahmaputra in the west and the east. It consists 
of three almost parallel ridges of varying altitude, viz., the Great Himalaya, 
the Lesser Himalaya, and the Outer Himalaya. The Great Himalaya 
comprises the northernmost high range and rises to over 20,000 feet above 
the sea-level, i.e., above the limits of the perpetual snow. More than 
100 peaks exceed this limit, and the most famous among them are the 
Nagnaparvata or the Bare Hill (26,620 ft.), Numkum (23,410 ft.), Nanda- 
devi (25,645 ft.), Trisil (23,360 ft.), Nandakot (22,510 ft.), Dunagiri (23,184 
ft.), Badrinath (23,190 ft.), Kedarnath (22,770 ft.), Nilakanta (21,640 ft.), 
Gangotri (21,700 ft.), Srikanta (20,120 ft.), Brandarpunch (20,720 ft.), 
Gauriérmga or the Mount Everest (29,002 ft.), which is the loftiest peak 
in the whole world, Kajicanjanga (28,146 ft.), Dhaulagiri (26,795 ft.), 
Makalu (22,790 ft.), Gosainthan (26,291 ft.), and Namcha Barwa (25,445 
ft.). The Gaurisringa or Gaurisankar, Kaficanjangaé and Dhaulagiri are 
the highest peaks of the Nepal Himalaya which extends as far as the Tista 
river from the eastern boundary of the Kumaon Himalaya. Namcha 
Barwa is included in the Assam Himalaya which extends from the Tista 
to the easternmost frontier of India. The Gaurisankara is really situated 
on the Nepal Tibet border. It is known by various names, e.g., Deva- 
dhunga, Como Kankar, Como Lungma, Como Uri, Chelungon and 
Mi-ti-gu-ti-ca-pu Longnga. This Himalayan peak has defied any attempt 
at finality both as regards its height and local name. Opinions differ as to 
the real discoverer of this highest mountain peak. Some claim 
Radhanath Sikdar to be the discoverer, but others hold that the discovery 
was due to the combined effort of the department of the Survey of India. 
Tenzing, an Indian and Hillary, a Newzealander, both members of the 
British Mt. Everest Expedition Party, were the first to climb to the top of 
Mt. Everest in 1953. 

The Lesser Himalaya consists of the southern spurs of the Great 
Himalaya, and the ranges of lower elevations which run parallel to the 
Great Himalayan range extending as far as the outer Siwalik ranges. Its 
average width is 50 miles. The Pir Panjal extends eastward from south 
of the Kashmir Valley across the source of the Beas joining with the Great 
Himalayan range a little farther east. The Dhaoladhar range is situated 
to the south of the Pir Panjal range extending from near Udampur in 
Jammu to the Simla Hills in the West, joining the Great Himalayan range 
near Badrinath. The Outer Himalaya consists of low hills which run 
almost parallel to the Great Himalayan range from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra. On the west it is known as the Siwalik hills which extend 
for about 200 miles from the Beas to the Ganges and were known to the 
ancient geographers as Mainakaparvata. Beyond the foot-hills there are 
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belts of low land and behind the Siwalik lies the well-known Dehra Dun 
district of the Uttara Pradesa. The Trans-Himalayan zone comprises 
the Hindukush, the Karaikoram and the Kailasa mountains. The Hindu. 
kush mountain, known to the ancient Indians as the Malyavat and as the 
Indian Caucasus to the Greeks, starts from the north-western extremity 
of the Himalayas and extends south-westwards, first dividing India from 
Afghanistan, and then through north-eastern Afghanistan. A number of 
spurs run from the main range, such as the Badakhshan spur separating 
the Oxus from the Kokcha, and the Kokcha spur dividing the Kokcha 
range from that of the Kunduz. The height of the Hindukush varies 
between 14,000 and 18,000 ft. in the eastern section. The Karakoram, 
known as the Krsnagiri to ancient geographers, is continuous with the 
Hindukush in the west. It forms the northern boundary of Kashmir. 
It nestles within it the lofty peak of Godwin Austen (28,250 ft.). Follow- 
ing a spur of the Karakoram to the south-east we come to the Mount 
Kailasa overlooking the Manasa Sarovara. According to the modern 
geographers this mountain was uplifted earlier, and hence is older than the 
Himalaya proper. It is of Hercynian age and got considerably folded and 
faulted subsequent to its uplift. To the east of the Manasa Sarovara lake 
there runs a lofty range known as the Ladakh range parallel to the Greater 
Himalaya. It is composed mainly of granite and is separated from the 
Greater Himalaya by a valley some fifty miles wide. The Kailasa range 
runs parallel to the Ladakh range 50 miles behind the latter. It contains 
a number of groups of joint peaks. One such group stands near the 
Manasa Sarovara, the highest of the groups being Kailasa (22,028 ft.), 
known to the ancient geographers as the Vaidyitaparvata. The Zaskar 
range bifurcates from the great Himalayan range near Nampa. It 
contains the Kamet peak (25,447 ft.). There are other peaks, too, and this 
range extends across the Indus north-westwards. 

In the north-west of India, a lofty range runs dividing the Indus Valley 
from the hills of Baluchistan and extending from the west of Dehra-Ismail 
Khan to the sea-coast. The northern portion of this range is called the 
Sulaiman mountain, known to the ancient geographers as Afijana, and the 
southern part, the Kirthar mountain, extends southwards from Mila 
river gorge in a series of parallel ridges for 190 miles. 

In the north-east of India an almost continuous ridge of folded 
mountains, similar in structure to the Himalaya, extends right up to the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, and separates Burma from India. From north 
to south it consists of the Mishmi mountain, the Patkai hills, the Naga hills, 
the Barail range, the Lushai hills and the Arakan Yoma. We do not find 
reference to these hills and mountains in ancient Indian literature, as 
these were not thoroughly explored by the geographers of the olden times. 
The mountain-wall in the north-east sends out a great branch westward 
into Assam. This branch forms the Jaintia, Khasi and Garo hills. 

Since the main crest rises above the line of perpetual snow, the name 
Himavanta or Himalaya was well conceived by the ancient geographers 
of India. The comparison of the shape of the Himalaya with the string 
of a gigantic bow fits admirably with our modern knowledge of the trend 
of the Himalaya. This arcuate disposition of the Himalaya, the convex 
side facing towards the Indian plains, can be ascribed to the main tangen- 
tial thrust coming from the south. 

The Himalayan rivers are seen cutting through the main chains m 
deep transverse gorges after long flowing parallel to the trend of the chain. 
The Indus and the Brahmaputra are the best examples of this. 
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Geologically the Himalaya may be divided into three zones: the 
Tibetan zone, the Himalayan zone and the Sub-Himalayan zone. The 
fossiliferous beds of the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic ages are well developed 
in the Tibetan zone. The Himalayan zone is composed chiefly of crystal- 
line and metamorphic rocks. The Sub-Himalayan zone consists entirely 
of tertiary beds. 

On the north side of the Everest the Rongbuk glacier ends at about 
16,500 ft. In the Kanchengunga group the glacier may come down to 
13,000 ft., while in Kumaon they reach 12,000 ft. and in Kashmere under 
special circumstances they may come as low as 8,000 ft. 

A valuable study may be made of the Himalayan plants and animals. 
The European flora of the Mediterranean reaches the Himalaya. The 
observations made by the Everest expeditions have added much to our 
knowledge of the plant-life of the Himalayan region. The bird-life of 
the Himalayas is rich. The butterflies are renowned for their beauty and 
grandeur. The python, the cobra, the lizard and the frog are found in 
various kinds. 

The importance of the Himalayan system in shaping the destiny of 
India seems to be great. It shuts off the country from other parts of Asia 
and acts as an effective barrier against the outside world on land. There 
are several passes in the north which may be divided into three groups, 
viz., the Shipki group, the Almora group and the Darjeeling-Sikkim group. 
These allow trade to be carried on between India and Tibet. In the north- 
east there are several back-doors to Burma leading through the north- 
eastern corner of Assam, Manipur State and the Arakans. Chief among 
the numerous passes that lead across the north-western frontier to India 
are the Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, Gomal and Bolan. 

A group of forest-clad hills forming themselves into a wide plateau 
runs obliquely along the west of India from the Gulf of Cambay to 
Rajmahal in the east, and divides the country into two separate parts, 
viz., the Indo-Gangetic basin in the north and the Deccan tableland in the 
south. The northern section of them from west to east consists of the 
Vindhyas, and the connected ranges of Bharner and Kaimur which passing 
through the neighbourhood of Gaya, terminate near Rajmahal. In the 
south and in the same direction stretch almost in a parallel line the Satpura, 
the Mahadeva hill, the Maikaél range and the hills of Chota Nagpur. 
Beyond the Vindhyan ranges in the west in the centre of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula is situated mount Girnar also known as Raivataka near Juna- 
garh in Gujarat. The Aravalli range, which runs across Rajputana in 
the west-easterly direction and cuts the country into two halves is closely 
connected with the Vindhyan system by the rocky ridges of Southern 
Rajputana and Central India. Although regarded as a part of the Aravalli 
range, but completely detached from it by a narrow valley in the south- 
west stands the rock-island of Abu also known as Arbuda in the Sirohi 
State of Rajputana. According to Megasthenes and Arrian Mt. Abu is 
identical with Capitalia which attains an elevation of 6,500 ft. It rises 
far above any other summit in the Aravalli range. 

The Paripatra or Pariyatra, the Rksavat, and the Vindhya are the 
mountains of Central India. The earliest mention of the Paripatra is 
found in the Dharmasitra of Baudhiyana®? who refers to it as being 
situated on the southern limit of Aryavarta. The Skanda Purdna refers 
to it as the farthest limit of Kumarikhanda, the centre of Bharatavarga. 








1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 147, 
2 Baudhayana, 1.1. 26. 
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Pargiter identifies the Paripatra with that portion of the modern Vindhya 
range which is situated west of Bhopal in Central India together with the 
Aravalli mountains identified with the Apokopa by Ptolemy.1 

The Rksavat has been identified with the Ouxenton of Ptolemy. It is 
the source of the rivers Toundis, Dosaran and Adamas. The Dosaran has 
been identified with the river Dasdirna (modern Dhasan near Saugar in 
C.P.) which is said to have issued from the Rksa according to Ptolemy. 
By the Rksa or the Rksavant he meant the central region of the modern 
Vindhya range north of the Narmada. 

The Vindhya corresponds to Ptolemy’s Ouindon, the source of the 
Namados and Nanagouna identified with the Narmada and the Tapti. 
According to Ptolemy the Ouindon stands for only that portion of the 
Vindhya wherefrom rise the Narmada and the Tapti. Different parts of the 
Vindhya mountain are known under different names. The Vindhyapada- 
parvata is the mountain Sardonyx of Ptolemy. It may be identified 
with the Satpuré range from which rises the Tapti. 

The Satpura is the Vaidirya Parvata which is associated with the 
rivers Payosni (an affluent of the Tapti) and the Narmada in the Maha- 
bharata.2, The mountain which runs south of the Narmada is at present 
known as the Satpuré. The Maikal range stands for the ancient 
Mekala-parvata in Gondwana in Central Provinces. Hence the Narmada 
is called the Mekalasuta.2 Its eastern peak Amarakantaka is also known 
as the Soma-parvata and Surathadri or Surathagiri. The Amarakantaka 
is the source of three great rivers, viz., Narmada, Sona and Mahanadi. 

The Citrakita mountain has been identified with Kamptanath-giri 
in Bundelkhand. It is an isolated hill on a river called the Paisuni or 
Mandékini. It is about four miles from the Citrakita Station of the G.I.P. 
Railway. The Ka4lafijara identified with Kalinjar, a hill fort in the Banda 
district, Bundelkhand, was located between the Ganges and the Vindhya 
mountain. The Jain texts refer to it (Avasyaka Curni, p. 461). 

The forest-clad mountains of Central India stood as a serious obstacle 

to the unification of the whole country in ancient times, for it was not easy 
in those days to lead an invading army across this wide belt of stone and 
jungles. 
; The Gayasirsa (Gaydsira, Gaydsisa) is the principal hill of Gaya. 
Gayasisa, the chief hill of Gaya, according to the Vinaya Pitaka® is the 
modern Brahmayoni and identical with what is called Gayasira in the 
Mahabharata® and in the Puranas.? The early Buddhist commentators 
account for the origin of its name by the striking resemblance of its shape 
with that of the head of an elephant (gajasisa). 

A group of five hills encircling the ancient capital of Magadha is known 
to the early Pali texts as Isigili (Rsigiri), Vebhara (Vaihara), Pandava, 
Vepulla (Vipula) and Gijjhakita (Grdhrakfita) which stood to the south of 
Vepulla. In the Mahdabhdrata we have two lists, one naming the hills as 
Vaihara, Varaha, Vrsabha, Rsigiri and Subhacaityaka,® and the other as 
Pandara, Vipula, Varahaka, Caityaka and Matanga.® To the north of 
Gaya and west of Rajagrha stands the Gorathagiri (modern Barabar hills)? 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, S. N. Majumdar’s ed., p. 355. 


2 III, 121, pp. 16-19. 3 Padma Purana, Ch. 6. 
4 Markandeya Purana, Ch. 57. 5 Vinaya Pifaka, I, 35ff.; II, 199. 
8 Mbh., III. 95. 9. 7 Barua, Goydé and Buddha Gaya, I, 68. 


8 Sabhaparva, Ch. XXI, v. 2. 9 Ibid., Ch. XXI, v. 11. 

1° Vide Jackson’s identification of Goradhegiri in J.B.O.R.S., Vol. I, Pt. Il, 
p. 162; B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, 
p. 224. 
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mentioned as the Khalatika Parvata in the Cave Inscriptions II and III 
of Aéoka and the Mahabhasya of Patafijali1 From the Gorathagiri or 
Goradhagiri one could have a view of Girivraja, the earlier capital of 
Magadha.? The Suktimat range, according to Beglar, lies to the north of 
the Hazaribagh district. There is a difference of opinion as to its location. 
Cunningham identifies it with the hills south of Sehoa and Kanker separat- 
ing Chattisgarh from Bastar.t According to Pargiter it may be identified 
with Garo, Khasi and Tippera hills.5 Some have located it in Western 
India and identified it with Kathiawad range.6 Others have identified it 
with the Sulaiman range.? Rai Chaudhuri applies the name with the 
chain of hills, extending from Sakti in Raigarh in C.P. to the Dalma hills 
in Manbhum drained by the Kumari river and perhaps even to the hills 
in the Santal Parganas washed by the affluents of the Babla.8 The Kukkuta- 
padagiri or the Gurupdda mountain has been identified by Stein with 
Sobhanath peak. Some have identified it with Gurpa hill, above 100 
miles from Bodh-Gaya.® The Antaragiri identified with the Rajmahal 
hills in the Santal Parganas, the Makulaparvata identified with the Kaluha 
hill, about 26 miles to the south of Buddhagaya, and about 16 miles to the 
north of Chatra in the Hazaribagh district, the Patharghata hill which was 
ancient Sild-sangama or Vikramasila-sanghdrama, the Mallaparvata identi- 
fied with the Pareshnath hill in Chota Nagpur also known as the Mount 
Maleus!° by the Greeks, and the Mandara hill known to Megasthenes and 
Arrian as Mallus in the Banka sub-division of the Bhagalpur district are 
some other hills and mountains in Eastern India, worthy of notice. 

The South Indian mountain system consists of the Western Ghats, 
the Eastern Ghats and the Nilgiris. The Western Ghats run close to the 
west coast almost without a break for about 1,000 miles from the pass of 
Kundaibari in Khandesh to Cape Comorin with an average elevation of 
4,000 ft. above the sea-level. They send several spurs into the interior of 
the Deccan Plateau, the most important of which are the Ajanta and the 
Balaghat ranges. The sea side is extremely steep and of difficult ascent. 
Communication with the interior is carried on through the passes of the 
Thal Ghat near Nasik, the Bor Ghat near Poona and the Palghat or the 
Coimbatore gap below the Nilgiris. The continuity of the mountain to 
the Cape after the southern gap is carried through the Annamalai and the 
Cardamom hills. 

The Western Ghats above the Coimbatore gap were known to the 
ancient geographers of India as the Sahyadri. The Sahyadri hills run 
ilmost parallel to the west coast from the Cape Comorin to the 
Tapti Valley. Ptolemy divides it into two parts, the northern part is 
called the Oroudian (identified with the Vaidiryaparvata) and the southern 
part, the Adeisathron. Among the hills associated with the Western 
(thats mention may be made of Trikiita (from which the Traikitakas derive 
their name), Govardhana (Nasik Hill),11 Krsnagiri12 (modern Kanheri), 
Rsyamiika (overlooking Pampa which has been identified with Hampe), 
Malyavat in the Kiskindhya country (identified by Pargiter with the hills 





tT. ii, 2, 
® Mbh., Sabhip., Ch. XX, vv. 29-30: Goratham girim dsddya dadréur Magadham- 
puram; of. Beal, Records of the Western World, IT, p. 104. 


3 AS.R., VIII, 124-5. 4 Ibtd., XVII, 24, 26. 

6 Markandeya Purdna, 285, 306 notes. 6 C. V. Vaidya, Epic India, 276. 
7 Z.D.M.G., 1922, p. 281 note. 

8 Studies in Indian Antiquities, 113-20. § J.A.S.B., 1906, p. 77. 


10 McCrindle, Meygasthenes and Arrian, pp. 62, 139. 
11 Rapson, Andhra Coins, pp. xxix, xlvii, lvi. 
12 Ramdyana, VI, 26, 30. 
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near Kupal, Mudgal and Raichur), Prasravana (associated with the Goda- 
vari and the Mandakini!) and Gomanta. Rsyamika and Gomanta may 
also be associated with the Sahya mountain. Pargiter identifies the former 
with the range of hills stretching from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug 
and Kalyani. He identifies the Gomanta with the hills south or south-east 
of Nasik.2 According to Rai Chaudhuri to the north of Gomanta was 
Vanavasi so that the hill might be placed in the Mysore region.3 

The Eastern Ghats run as detached hills, more or less parallel to the 
eastern coast of India, with an average elevation of about 2,000 ft. The 
detached hills are known by different names in different parts of the 
country. In their northern extremity the hills are known as the Maliahs, 
which approach the sea. The Maliahs in Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
Godavari regions are much dissected and widened considerably in the 
district of Kurnool. In the latter district the Eastern Ghats are known 
as the Nallamalai hills. Further south the Eastern Ghats take the name 
of Palkonda hills, and the southern extremity of the Eastern Ghats joins 
the Nilgiri plateau in the Coimbatore district of the Madras State. This 
extremity is locally known as the Biligiri Rangan hills. The Shevaroy 
hills are a detached range in the Salem district. 

It appears from the Radmayanat that the Eastern Ghats are known 
as the Mahendraparvata. The Mahendra range seems to indicate the 
whole range of mountains extending from Ganjam as far south as the 
Pandya country to the whole of the Eastern Ghat range. The 
Mahendradri or the Mahendra mountain is situated between the 
Gangasagara-sangama and the Saptagodavari.6 <A portion of the Eastern 
Ghats near Ganjam is still called the Mahendra hill. There is also a 
Mahendragiri in the Tinnevelly district.6 Pargiter thinks that the name 
should be limited to the hills between the Mahanadi, Godavari, and Wain- 
Ganga, and may perhaps comprise the portion of the Eastern Ghats north 
of the Godavari.? According to Pargiter the Mahendra hills of the 
Ramayana and those of the Purdnas are the two different ranges. But 
Rai Chaudhuri thinks that the same range of hills is meant by the authors 
of the Rémaydna and the Purdnas.6 Some minor hills associated with the 
Mahendra mountain are the Sriparvata overhanging the river Krsna in the 
Kurnool district,° Pugpagiri (north of Cuddapah), Venkatadri (Tirumalai 
mountain near Tripati or Tirupati in the North Arcot district, about 72 
miles to the north-west of Madras), Arundcala (on the river Kampa)! and 
Rgabha (in the Pandya country according to the Mahdbharata).™ 

The Eastern and the Western Ghats meet in the south in a knot of 
rocks known as the Nilgiris. The ancient Malayaparvata has been 
correctly identified by Pargiter with the portion of the Western Ghats 
from the Nilgiris to the Cape Comorin. The southern extension of the 
Western Ghats below the Kaveri, now known as the Travancore hills, 
really forms the western side of the Malayagiri. That the Malayagiri was 
joined by the Mahendra hills which extended as far south as Madura is 
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proved by the Caitanya-caritémrta and the Harsacarital respectively. 
The Malayaparvata was also known as the Srikhandadri and Candanadri.? 
It is the same as Tamil Podigei or Podigai, the Bettigo of Ptolemy. On the 
summit of the Malayakita or the Malaya range there was the hermitage of 
the sage Agastya.3 Associated with the Malaya is the hill called Dardura‘ 
which is identical with the Nilgiris or the Palni hills. 

_ The group of mountains known as Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Suktimat, Rksa, Vindhya and Paripadtra is known to ancient Indian geo- 
graphers as the Kulacalas.5 They were so called because each of them 
was associated with one particular country or tribe. ‘Thus Mahendra is 
the mountain par excellence of the Kalingas, Malaya of the Pandyas, Sahya 
of the Aparantas, Suktimat of the people of Bhallata,¢ Rksa of the people 


of Mahismati,? Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest folks of Central 
India, and Paripatra or Pariyadtra of the Nisadas.’ 
The Bhdagavata Purdna® refers to some mountains which are difficult 


to be identified. They are as follows: Surasa, Sata, Srmmga, Vamadeva, 
Kunda, Kumuda, Puspa, Varsa, Sahoéra, Devanika, Kapila, Isana, Sata- 
keSara, Devapala and Sahasrasrota. 


B. Caves 


The caves in prehistoric times discovered all over the world, mostly 
represent natural caves partly improved by human hand. Some of them 
contain ante-chambers and the walls of many of them are decorated with 
pictures of animals and natural objects. These caves served as shelters of 
men in life and death. It was in them that our remote ancestors developed 
in different ways our culture and civilization. The caves as religious 
retreats are referred to for the first time in the early texts of Buddhism. 
The cave (guha@) of the Upanisads is not a religious retreat but the cavity 
of the heart. The forests, open spaces, roads, tree-shades, deserted houses, 
cemeteries and mountain caves (giriguha) became important as temporary 
shelters and retreats of the Indian ‘runaways’, the recluses, and wanderers 
as distinguished from the hermits (t@pasas). The caves also served as 
suitable places for meditation of the recluses. They were really the means 
of protection against heat and cold, wind and sunlight, ferocious animals 
and showers of rain.1° The early caves and caverns are mostly associated 
with the hills around the ancient city of Rajagriha. Only one of them is 
located in the neighbourhood of Kauéaimbi. The Indrasala-guhé and the 
Saptaparni cave are the most noted among the caves and caverns of 
Rajagriha. According to the Vinayapitaka a natural cave deserves to be 
called a lena when it is touched by human hand and improved by human 
skill. It is difficult to take the early caves to be the examples of cave 
architecture. The Indian caves acquired an architectural significance 
from the days of Asoka, They continued to be so up till the reign of King 
Kharavela uf Orissa. The four caves dedicated by Asoka to the Ajivikas 
in the Khalatika or Barabar hills, about 20 miles north of the town of 
Gaya, the three caves dedicated by DaSaratha in the Nagarjuni hills, and 
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the caves dedicated to the Jain recluses on the twin hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri, were all intended to serve as shelters during the rains, while 
some of them in South India came to serve the sepulchral purpose 
in mediaeval times. From the time of the Satakarnis of the Andhra dynasty 
the Indian caves began to develop as vihdras (monastic abodes) and caityas 
or shrines. This observation holds true of the caves of Karle, Bhaja, 
Ajanté, Ellora, Aurangabad, Elephanta and Bagh. The Kailasa temple 
of Ellora was a magnificent rock-cut temple which developed in the tradi- 
tion of the caves as religious shrines. As compared and contrasted with 
the caves of India, the lenas of Ceylon which do not strictly deserve the 
name of guhd, are nothing but the slanting slopes of rocks barely touched 
and rudely dressed by human hand. It is worthwhile to give a short 
account of some important Indian caves. 

Indasalaguhad.—As explained by Buddhaghosa! this cave took its name 
from an Indasala tree marking its entrance. The cave with this tree is 
represented in one of the Barhut sculptures. Later it also became known 
by the name of Indraéailaguha evidently for the reason that it is made the 
scene of action of the famous Pali discourse called Sakkapatha Sutta, the 
discourse in which Sakka or Inda, the king of the gods, interviewed the 
Buddha to have satisfactory replies to his questions. In the Digha Nikdya 
we find that this cave is located in the Vediyaka mountain situated at a 
short distance to the north of the village of Ambasanda (Mango-grove).? 
The Vediyaka mountain is now identified with the Giriyak Hill, six miles 
from the city of Rajagaha, modern Rajgir.3 According to Buddhaghosa 
it was a pre-existing cave between two hills with an Indrasala tree at its 
door. The particular hill with which it was connected was called Vediyaka 
or Vediya since it was surrounded by altar-shaped blue rocks.4 

We read in the Pali text5 that at the time when the Buddha stepped 
into it, the cave which was uneven became even, which was narrow 
became wide, and which was dark became lighted as if by the supernatural 
power of the gods. The element of the miracle is altogether dispensed with 
by Buddhaghosa when he describes that cave as being surrounded by a wall 
fitted with doors and windows covered with chunam plaster decorated with 
scrolls and floral designs, done up on the whole into picturesque cave- 
dwelling.6 The Barhut medallion represents it as a mountain cave with a 
rocky floor and open-mouthed hall inside having an arched roof. It is 
polished inside. The Indrasila tree is shown above it. The monkeys sit 
on cubical rocks, while two bears peep out through the piled up rocks.’ 
On the Bodh-Gaya stone railings the cave has an open mouth and an 
arched hall inside,’ and it is enclosed by a Buddhist railing. It is difficult 
to infer from the description given in the Pali text that the cave received 
any improvement by human hand. 

Pipphali guha.—This solitary cave which took its name from a Pippali 
or Pipphali tree® near its entrance was a favourite resort of Thera Maha- 
Kassapa.10 Jt was used for the purpose of lonely meditation.11 According 
to Fa-Hien this rocky cave was regularly resorted to by the Buddha for 
silent meditation after his midday meal.}2 It is known to the Chinese 








1 Sumangalavildsini, III, 697. 2 Digha, II. 263-4. 
3 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 540-41. 
4 Sumarngalavildsini, ITI, 967. 5 Digha N., II, 269-70. 
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8 Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, II, figs. 55, 73, 73A. 
® Uddanavannand (Siamese ed.), p. 77. 19 Udana, I, p. 4. 
11 Dhammapada Commentary, II, 19-21. 13 Legge, Fa-hien, p. 85. 
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travellers as Pipphala cave and to the author of the Majusrimilakalpa! as 
Paipala guha. The location of the cave is open to dispute. There is no 
evidence as yet to show that the cave was fashioned in any way by human 
hand. 

Sattapanni cave.—It is also known as Sattapanna (Sapta-parna) guha. 
It apparently derived its name from saptaparni creeper serving as its cog- 
nizance. All traditions connected with the Vebhara or Vaihara mountain, 
the Mahdvastu® and the Chinese pilgrims’ definitely locate it on the north 
side of this hill. The later accounts represent this spacious cave as the 
venue of the First Buddhist Council. The Vinaa yaccount does not however 
refer particularly to any single cave as the place where the theras (Elders) 
of the First Council met. On the other hand, it suggests that while the 
Council was in session, its five hundred delegates were required to stay in 
Rajagaha and in all the retreats, wihdras, guhds and kandaras which were 
then available. We are also told that these retreats were caused to be 
repaired so as to make them serve as shelters during the rainy season. 
According to Ceylon chronicles the Saptaparni cave alone was repaired for 
the purpose. The location of this cave is still doubtful. Fa-hien places 
it about a mile to the west of the Pippala or Pipphala cave.4 Cunningham 
identifies it with the Son-Bhandar cave on the southern side of the Vaihara 
mountain. The Pali evidence in support of this identification is to be 
found in the Digha Nikdya® in which the cave is placed adjacent to the 
Isigili (Rishigiri) mountain. Although the Pali account connects the 
cave with the Vaihara mountain and locates it on a side of it (Vebhdrapasse), 
it does not definitely mention on which side the cave stood. The present 
situation of the Son-Bhandar cave is ideal for the purpose of a Council. It 
is Moreover a commodious cave-dwelling with clear signs of construction 
by human skill. There is no other cave in Rajagriha which is so ideally 
situated and so beautifully made. 

Varaha guha.—This was a natural cave (Sukarakhdta) on the Gijjhakita 
mountain, which served as the retreat to the wandering ascetics including 
the Buddhist recluses. The wanderer named Dighanakha met the Buddha 
in this cave.? It came to be known as the boar’s cave evidently for the 
reason that it was a place for the boars to live in. 

The Kandaras were all natural caverns in the rocks. The Tinduka 
Kandara was marked out by a Tinduka tree® standing near it. The 
Tapoda kandara received its name from its proximity to the Tapodas or 
hot springs. Why Gomata Kandara was so called is not known. The 
Kapota Kandara was undoubtedly a favourite resort of the pigeons.® The 
Udana® locates it at some distance from Rajagaha while Hiuen Tsang 
places it about 9 or 10 miles north-east of the Indragaila cave.11 


See 
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The Pali canonical texts refer to the Pilakkhaguha or a cave which 
was marked by the Pilakkha tree (Plakga, the wave-leaved fig tree, Ficus 
Infectoria). It is said to have been a pit or hollow in the earth caused by 
rain water. The water accumulated there during the rains made it look 
like a pool which became dried up in summer. A wanderer named Sandaka 
used to live init with his 500 followers in summer by providing it with a 
temporary roof supported on pillars or posts.1 

We then meet with several rock-cut caves, some of which are situated 
in Orissa, and some in southern and western India. Those in eastern 
India are associated with king Kharavela, the great Jain Emperor of 
Kalinga, his chief queen, son, other royal personages, and officers. Those 
in western and southern India are associated with the name of the Sata- 
karni rulers. Almost to the same age may be relegated the Pabhosa cave, 
about two miles west of Kosam, the site of ancient Kausimbi dedicated to 
the Kasyapiyas, a religious community of the time, by king Asadhasena 
of Ahicchatra. 

The evidence of the religious faith of the donors of the Jain caves in 
the twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri lies in the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions as also in the medieval cult statues of the Tirthankaras in two of the 
Khandagiri caves. Some 35 excavations are now visible. The Ananta- 
gumpha on the Khandagiri and the Ranigumphaé, Ganesagumphaé and 
Jayavijaya caves on the Udayagiri hills are the most remarkable from the 
architectural and artistic points of view. The Hathigumpha which was 
caused to be excavated by Kharavela himself is a natural cavern enlarged 
by an artificial cutting. It is a wide-mouthed slanting slope of a 
big boulder. On its left side stands the two-storied Maficapuri cave. The 
lower storey has a pillared verandah with chambers hollowed out at the 
back. Its upper storey is of similar design and dimension. The verandah 
of the ground floor contains a frieze representing a flying angel. The 
verandah of the upper storey has a pent-roof, which served the purpose of 
a shelf. A complete lena consisted of pdsdda, meaning a verandah or 
facade, pillared or not, kotha, meaning chamber or chambers hollowed out 
at the back and at one end, and jiyd or pent-roof. At the left wing of the 
lower storey there are two caves donated by Prince Vadukha. The court- 
yard has a wall in front. Near about the Hathigumpha there are a few 
small caves. One of them, called Vyaghragumpha, looks like the face of a 
tiger with its distended jaws. Another known as Sarpagumpha shows a 
snakehood carved on its upper edge. Two of them are called Ajagara- 
gumpha and Bhekagumpha for similar reasons. On the slope of the 
Udayagiri hills there is to be seen a single-storied and building-like cave 
called Chotahathigumpha having two small figures of elephants in its 
courtyard. The Anantagumpha of the Khandagiri group is a single storied 
cave planned on the model of the Maficapuri. The ornamental arches in 
the doorways of the cave show various reliefs. The Ranigumpha on the 
Udayagiri is most elaborately decorated. 

The Nasik caves, described as pandulenas, are situated about 300 ft. 
above the road level. They were excavated for the Bhadrayanikas, a 
Hinayana sect of the Buddhists. We see altogether 23 excavations. The 
earliest of them is the Caitya cave. The cave No. | is an unfinished vihara. 
The cave No. 2 is an excavation with many later additions. It has a 
verandah with two wooden pillars. The cave No. 3 is a big Vihdra with many 
cells and a big hall. The entrance is sculptured in the style of the Safici 
gate. It was an excavation of Sitakarni Gautamiputra. The cave No. 10, 
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too, is a vihdra. It has a pillared verandah. The cave No. 17 contains 
a hall 23 ft. wide and 32 ft. deep. Its verandah is reached by half a dozen 
steps in front between the two central octagonal pillars. Its back wall 
shows a standing figure of the Buddha. 

The Karli and Bhaja caves are the well-known Buddhist cave temples 
in the Borghata hills between Bombay and Poona. The inscriptions in 
the caves go to show that they were donated at the time of Nahapina and 
Usavadata. The Karle caves have at their entrance a pillar which, like 
the Sarnath pillar of Aéoka, is surmounted by four lions with gaping 
mouths and facing four quarters. There is on their right side a Siva 
temple, and close to it there is a second pillar surmounted by a wheel, the 
symbol of Dharmacakra. Its entrance consists of three doorways under 
a gallery. The Bhaja cave No. 1 is a natural cavern. The caves Nos. 2-6 
are all plain vihdras. There is a caitya which is one of the finest specimens 
of cave architecture. Buddhist emblems are distinctly traceable in four of 
the pillars. The roof is arched. There are decorated arches in front and 
double railings and many small vihdras. 

The caves of Ellora which are located in the north-west of the Nizam’s 
territory about 16 miles from Aurangabad and 10 miles to the north-west 
of Daulatabad are important Buddhist caves. Three different religions 
are represented here: the southern group comprising 14 caves is Buddhist, 
the middle one belongs to Brahmanism and the northernmost to Jainism. 
The Buddhist group contains one real temple, a large caitya hall which is 
a large caitya temple of the same type as the two halls of Ajanta (Nos. 19 
and 26). Some of the Buddhist caves contain distinct signs of later 
Mahayanism. The cave No. 3 is a vihara cave. The cave No. 5 is of the 
type of a large vihéra. There are Brahmanical and Jain caves also. The 
cave No. 10 is a beautiful caitya cave. The facade is highly ornamental 
and the carvings are very beautiful. The caves Nos. 11 and 12 have cells 
in the wall and show signs of Mahayanism. 

The Bagh caves form an interesting group of Buddhist caves, situated 
about 40 miles west of Dhar in Malwa. They were excavations of the 
Gupta petiod. They are all monastic caves hewn out of the rocky slope 
of a hill-side which rises on the north from the valley of the Narmada. 
The images of the Buddha found here and there in these caves are evidently 
of a later age. The architecture is not of the same type as that of Nasik 
caves, 

The Ajanté caves form another notable group of Buddhist rockcut 
caves situated 60 miles north-west of Aurangabad in the Nizam’s territory. 
All the 26 caves were not excavated and decorated at one and the same 
time. The seven of them forming a central group are the primitive type, 
while the rest display a wealth of ormament in sharp contrast to the simpli- 
city of older days. According to V. A. Smith, the bulk of the Ajanta 
paintings must be assigned to the sixth century A.D., i.e., the time of the 
great Chaélukya kings. The earliest caves, Nos. 9 and 10, may be dated 
at the first and second century B.C. The caves of Ajanta belong to the 
Cattya and Vihdra types. 

The caves of Aurangabad represent, according to Dr. Vogel, the final 
phase in the long development through which monastic cave-temple archi- 
tecture has passed. With the exception of one dilapidated Caitya-temple 
of a primitive type, these little known monastery caves are evidently 
synchronous in point of time with the latest caves of Ajanta. A striking 
feature of these later caves is the increasing prominence of the Bodhisattvas 
who take their place beside the numberless Buddha images. 
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The Elephanta caves, which are situated about six miles to the north- 
east of the Appollo Bunder, show the influence of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. TJrimirti or Brahmanical Trinity has been carved on the 
wall of the main hall. One of the caves contains a Buddhist caitya. 

Though the caves were no longer used for the purpose for which they 
were built or donated, they still stand with full memories of the glorious. 
past of India. 


C. Rivers 


Innumerable are the rivers of India which are.really the arteries that 
carry and distribute the water or life-blood of a country. They flow down 
in various directions seeking the level, cutting valleys sometimes through 
the mountain ranges, sometimes on land and occasionally changing their 
beds. They form diverse streams of water (sarit), producing ripples 
(tarangini) and murmuring sounds (kalanddini) and create waterfalls, lakes 
and islands. The prosperity of India to a large extent depends upon her 
river systems. It is along the banks of the rivers and in close proximity 
to them that we can trace the growth of tribal settlements and mighty 
kingdoms, prosperous towns and fertile villages, religious shrines and 
peaceful hermitages. India owes much of her productiveness to her rivers 
and many of them also constitute highways of trade and commerce. Not 
unnaturally the Markandeya Purdna (LVII. 30) says, ‘All the rivers are 
sacred, all flow towards the sea. All are like mothers to the world, all 
purge away sins.” The Bhdgavata Purdna (Skandha V, Ch. 20) mentions 
some rivers which seem difficult to be identified. They are as follows:— 
Anumati, Sinivati, Kuhu, Rajani, Nanda, Madhukulya, Mitravinda, Mantra- 
mala, Ayurda, Aparajita, Srutavinda, Sahasragruti and Devagarbha. 

It is interesting to note that since the Vedic times it became almost a 
convention to describe the gradually widening Aryandom by the seven 
rivers called Sindhus, Sarasvatis, Gaigds or Nadis. Thus the entire 
country occupied by the Rgvedic Aryans has been described in the 
Rgveda! as Saptasindhavah, ‘the land of seven rivers’, namely, the five 
rivers of the Punjab together with Sindhu (Indus) and another river 
whether it be the Sarasvati or the Kubha (Kabul) or even the Oxus. When 
the Aryandom embraced the whole of India it came to be represented 
by the seven principal streams called the Gangé, Yamuna, Godavari, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaveri.2. The seven sacred rivers of 
the Buddhist Midland are enumerated as Bahuka (Bahuda), Adhikakka, 
Gaya (Phalgu), Sundarika, Sarassati, Payaga (confluence of the Ganges 
and the Yamuna), and Bahumati.2 Another version has Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarabhii (Sarajii), Sarassati, Aciravati, Mahi and Mahanadi.4 

It is interesting to note what Kalidasa has said in his Raghuvaméa. 
In the far east lay the eastern sea (Parvasdgara), the modern Bay of Bengal 
(Raghuvaméa, IV, 32). Its coast was bordered by the eastern peoples of 
the lower Ganges, the Suhmas and the Vangas (Ibid., IV, 35-36). It 
extended to the Great Indian Ocean (Mahodadhi) which lay spread to the 
far south, thus hemming in almost the three southern sides of the Indian 
continent, and creating the great Indian peninsula (prapa tdlivanasyame- 
mipakantham mahodadhe—Raghuvaméa, IV. 34). The ocean in the south- 
east and the extreme south was lined with extensive forests of palm trees 
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(Ibid., IV. 34). The eastern coast-line running to the south was inhabited 
by some of the mightiest peoples of India, the Kalingas and the Pandyas 
(Ibid., IV. 49). Along the south-west coast of the ocean were settled the 
Keralas (Ibid., IV. 54). The entire western coast was the region of 
Aparanta. 

(i) The Indus Group.—The Indus is known to the Indians as Sindhu 
since the Rgvedic times. It is also called Sambheda and Sangama. It is 
counted among the seven streams of the Divyaganga or celestial Ganga. 
The Indus at the start is a united flow of two streams, one flowing north- 
west from the north-west side of the Kailasaparvata and the other in a 
north-westerly and then in a south-westerly direction from a lake situated 
to the north-east of the Kailasa. Beginning from this confluence it flows 
north-west over a long distance to turn south below the Karakoram range. 
From this point it follows a slightly meandering and south-westerly course 
till it falls into the Arabian Sea forming two well-known deltas at its mouth. 
The Sindhu group as known to Pliny was constituted of the Sindhu (Indus) 
and nineteen other rivers of which the most famous was the Hydaspes with 
its four tributaries. The Indus was generally regarded as the western 
boundary of India.1 We are informed by Arrian that the Indus spread 
out in many places into lakes with the result that where the country 
happened to be flat, its shores appeared far apart. The Sindhu is the 
greatest known river of Uttardipatha after which the Indus group is named. 
To the Vedic Aryans this river stood unsurpassed, while in the opinion of 
Megasthenes and other classical writers, it was rivalled by no other river 
than the Ganges. As described in the Rgveda (X. 75) the Sindhu surpassed 
all the flowing streams in might. It speeded over the precipitous ridges of 
the earth and was the ‘lord and leader of the moving floods’. 

According to Alberuni only the upper course of the Indus above the 
junction with the Chenab (Candrabhagaé) was known as the Sindhu; lower 
that point to Aror, it was known by the name of Paficnad, while its course 
from Aror down to the sea was called Mihran.2 In the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion of Darius it is referred to as Hindu and in the Vendidad as Hendu. 
The Sindhu lent its name to the country through which it flowed.’ 

Quite a good number of the tributaries of the Indus finds mention in 
the Nadi-stutc hymn of the Rgveda.4 It is not difficult to recognize some 
of the most important tributaries the Indus receives on the west. The 
Kubha is undoubtedly the modern Kabul, the Kophes of Arrian, the 
Kophen of Pliny, the Koa of Ptolemy, and the Kuhu of the Purdnas. It 
flows into the Indus a little above Attock (Skt. Hataka), receives at Prang 
the joint flow of its two tributaries called the Suvastu or Svat (Soastos of 
Arrian) and Gauri (Garroia of Arrian), identified with the modern Panj- 
koré, and brings with it another river called Malamantos by Arrian 
probably represented by the Kameh or Khonar, the largest of the 
tributaries of the Kabul river. The Vedic Krumu is the modern Kuram 
which is fed by the tributary called Tachi. The Gomati which is a 
tributary of the Indus, is the modern Gomal. There are other western 
tributaries.5 

Among the four main eastern tributaries of the Indus, which flow 
together under the name of the Candrabhaga or Chenab, the most western 
is the Vitasta or Vitamsa or Jhelum. The Candrabhaga or Chenab appears 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 28, 43. 2 India, I, 260. 
3 Cf. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, 69; J.A.S.B., 1886, ii, p. 323. 
4 B.C. Law, Rivers of India, pp. 9-10. 

§ For their details vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, pp. 15-16. 
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to flow just above Kishtwar as a confluence of two hill streams. From 
Kishtwar to Rishtwar its course is southerly. It flows past Jammu, where- 
from it flows in a south-westerly direction forming a doab between it and 
the Jhelum. This river is the same as the Rgvedic Asikni, Arrian’s 
Akesines and the Sandabaga or Sandabal of Ptolemy. The Candra and 
the Bhaga issue on opposite sides of the Bara Lacha Pass in the Kangra 
district. The Ravi or the Iravati, known to the Greeks as the Hydraotis, 
Adris or Rhonadis, appears first to our view at the south-west corner of 
Chamba in Kashmir as the confluence of two streams. From Chamba 
it flows past Lahore, flowing a south-westerly course and meets the Chenab 
or the united flow of the Vitasta and the Candrabhaga. The Beas (Vipasa) 
rises in the Pir Panjal range at the Rhotang Pass near the source of the 
Ravi. It appears first to our view at the south-west corner of Chamba in 
Kashmir as the confluence of two streams, one flowing from north-east and 
other from south-east and both having their origin in the Himalayan 
range. From Chamba it flows in a south-westerly direction to meet the 
Satadru (Sutlej) at the south-west corner of Kapurtala. It is identical 
with the Greek Hypases or Hyphasis. 

The source of the Satadru or the Sutlej is traceable to the western 
region of the western lake of the Manas Sarovara. The Sutlej which is the 
Zaradros of Ptolemy and the Hesydrus of Pliny is the most important 
feeder of the Indus in the east. It turns a little towards south-west above 
the Mount Kamet as well as the Simla hills to follow a zigzag but south- 
westerly course through Bilaspur, at the north-west corner of which it 
turns south, and then from Rupar it takes a westerly course till it receives 
the Beas at the south-west corner of Kapurtala. The united streams 
then flow south-west and join the Chenab between Alipur and Uch. The 
combined flow of four or five rivers proceeds south-west under the name of 
Chenab to meet the Indus at Panjnad. In ancient times it took an inde- 
pendent course to the confines of Sind (Pargiter, Markandeya Purdna, 
p- 291, notes). 

(ii) The Sarasvati-Drsadvati group (the Desert river system).—The 
Sarasvati and the Drsadvati are the two historical rivers of Uttarapatha 
that flow down independently without having any connection with the 
Indus group. Between these two sacred streams lies the region of Brahma- 
varta, according to Manu. The Sarasvati, which is the holy stream of 
early Vedic India, is described in the Milindapatiha as a Himalayan river. 
Its source may be traced to the Himalayan range above the Simla hills. 
It flows southwards through the Simla and Sirmur States forming a bulge. 
It flows down past Patiala to lose itself in the northern part of the desert 
of Rajputana at some distance from Sirsi. Manu applies the name of 
Vinasana to the place where it disappears from view. The Sarasvati is 
correctly described as a river which is visible at one place and invisible in 
another (Siddhdnta-siromani, Golidhyaya, Bhuvanakosa). It disappears 
for a time in the sand near the village of Chalaur and re-appears at 
Bhavanipur. At Balchapar it again disappears, but re-appears again at 
Barakhera; at Urnai near Pehoa it is joined by the Markanda, and the 
united stream bearing still the name of Sarasvati ultimately joins the 
Ghaggar or Gharghar which is the lower part of the Sarasvati. The 
Mahabharata! also says that after disappearing the river re-appears again 
at three places, viz., at Chamasodbheda, Sirodbheda and Nagodbheda.? 


1 Vanaparva, Ch. 82; N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, 180ff.; Punjab 
Gazetteer, Ambala District, Ch. I. 
2 Mahabhirata, Vaneparva, 82. 
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This river which still survives flows between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The Sarasvati, as known to the Vedic Aryans, was a mighty river which 
flowed into the sea.1 The Kdtydyana Srautasitra,? the Latydyana Srauta- 


stra, the Agvaldyana Srautasitra,s and the Sdikhydyana Srautasiitra’ 
mention sacrifices held on its banks as of great importance and sanctity. 

The sacred river called Drsadvati flows nearer the Yamuna. Its 
origin may be traced to the hills of Sirmur. Up to Naham it has a westerly 
course and then it changes its course towards the south and lies through 
the districts of Ambala and Shahabad. It tends to meet the Sarasvati at 
Sirsi, the place below which both the streams disappear. The ancient 
town of Prthudaka (modern Pehoa) is situated on this river. According 
to the Manusamhitd (II. 17) this river formed the eastern and southern 
boundaries of the Brahmavarta, while its western boundary was the Saras- 
vati. In the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata the confluence of the 
Drsadvati and the Kausiki is considered very sacred. The Vémana Purdna 
(34) considers the Kausiki to be a branch of the Drsadvati. Cunningham 
identifies the Drsadvati with the modern Rakshi that flows by the south- 
west of Thanesvar. Elphinstone and Todd identify it with the Ghaggar 
flowing through Ambala and Sind. According to Rapson it may be identi- 
fied with the Citrang, Chantang or Citang running parallel to the Sarasvati. 
The Rgveda (III. 23. 4) mentions a river named Apaya between the Drsad- 
vati and the Sarasvati. Ludwig is inclined to identify it with the Apaga 
as a name for the Ganges, but Zimmer correctly places it near the Sarasvati 
(Altindisches Leben, 18), while Pischel assigns it to Kuruksetra of which the 
Apaya is a famous river.® 

(iii) The Ganga-Yamuna Group—The Ganges is one of the most 
important sacred rivers of India. The rivers of Mid-land (Madhyadesa), 
as known to the early Buddhists, go to constitute the Ganges system. 
The number of its tributaries, as known to the classical writers, was 
nineteen.? Though the Ganges and the Indus were known to them as the 
two largest rivers in India, the former was taken as the greater of the two. 
The Ganges is known by various other names such as Visnupadi, Jahnavi,® 
Mandakini, Bhagirathi, etc. The Mahabharata traces the source of the 
Ganges to Bindusara, while the Jaina Jambudiva-pannatti to the Padma- 
hrada. The Pali works refer to the southern face of the Anotatta lake as 
the source of the Ganges. According to modern geographers the Bhagi- 
rathi first comes to light near Gangotri in the territory of Garhwal. At 
Devaprag it is joined on the left side by the Alakanandé. From Devaprag 
the united stream is called the Ganges. Its descent by the Dehra Dun is 
rather rapid to Haridvar, also called the Gangadvar or the Gate of the 
Ganges. From Hardwar down to Bulandshahr the Ganges has a southerly 
course, after which it flows in a south-easterly direction up to Prayaga 
(Allahabad) where it is joined by the Yamuna. From Allahabad down to 
Rajmahal she has an easterly course, after which it follows again south- 
easterly direction. ‘The Alakananda represents the upper course of the 
Ganges. The Mandakini is one of the tributaries of the Alakananda, and 
it may be identified with the Kaliganga or Mandakini rising in the 
mountains of Kedara in Garhwal. The Ganges may be supposed to have 
assumed the name of the Ganga-Bhagirathi from the point where it is met 


Max Miller, Rgveda Sum., p. 46. 2 XII. 3. 20; XXIV. 6. 22. 
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3X. 15. 1; 18. 13; 19. 4. 4 XII. 6, 2.3. 

5 KIMI, 29. 6 Mahabharata, IIT, 83, 68. 
? McCrindle, Ancient India, 136ff. 
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Yoginitantra, 2.3, pp. 122ff.; 2. 7. 8, pp. 186ff. 
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by the Mandakini. The Ganges receives a tributary called Nuta just 
above Farukkabad. Between Farukkabad and Hardai the Ganges receives 
another tributary called the Ramagangi. The Gomati (modern Gumti) 
joins the Ganges between Benaras and Ghazipur. The Dhutapapa of the 
Pauranic fame was a tributary of the eastern Gomati. The Tamasa or 
east Tons joins the Ganges to the west of Ballia after flowing through 
Azamgarh. The Sarayi, a tributary of the Ganges, joins the Ganges in 
the district of Chapra. This great historical river is now known as Ghar- 
ghara, (Gogra). Some unimportant tributaries join the Gharghara in the 
Gonda district flowing from the district of Bahraich. The little Gandak 
joins the Gharghara (Sarayti) on the western border of the district of Sara. 
The ancient city of Ayodhya stood on the Sarayi. The little Gandak 
also known as the Hiranyavati or Ajitavati flows through the district of 
Gorakhpur and falls into the Gogra or Ghargharé (Sarayi). The Acira- 
vati, the great tributary of the Sarayi, flows through the districts of 
Bahraich, Gonda and Basti, and joins the Sarayi or Gharghara west of 
Burhaj in the district of Gorakhpur. The Kakutthaé was a tributary of 
the Hiranyavati or the little Gandak. The Gandaki (modern Gandak) 
is an upper tributary of the Ganges. The main stream of the Gandak 
flows into the Ganges between Sonpur in the Sara district and Hazipur in 
the district of Muzaffarpur. The Sadanira of the Satapatha-Brahmana! 
has been sought to be identified with the Gandak by some and with the 
Tapti by others. Some have also identified it with the Karatoya. 
According to the Mahabharata it has been placed between the Gandaki 
and the Sarayi. Pargiter identifies it with the river Rapti.2 The Buri- 
Gandak which is an upper tributary of the Ganges, meets the Ganges west 
of Gogra in the Monghyr district. The Bahumati or Bagmati is a sacred 
river of the Buddhists in Nepal. Its junction with the seven rivers goes to 
form the tirthas or holy places. The Kamala is an upper tributary of the 
Ganges. The Kausiki (modern Kuéi) flows through the districts of 
Bhagalpur and Purnea and meets the Ganges south-east of Manhari in the 
district of Purnea. The Tamasa (modern south Tons), a historical river 
of the Ramayana fame, flows north-east from the Rksa mountain to fall 
into the Ganges below Allahabad. The greatest known lower tributary 
of the Ganges is the Sona (Arrian’s Sonos, the modern Son) which takes its 
rise in the Mekala range (Maikal) in the district of Jubbalpore and flowing 
north-east through Baghelkhand, Mirzapur and Shahabad districts, joins 
the Ganges at Patna. The Son is fed by five tributaries. The Punappuna 
(modern Punpun), a southern tributary, meets the Ganges just below 
Patna. The Phalgu, another southern tributary, joins the Ganges in the 
district of Monghyr north-east of Lakhisarai. The Sakuti, identified with 
Sakri, flows into the Ganges between Patna and Monghyr. The Campa 
forming the boundary between Anga in the east and Magadha in the west, 
is probably the same river as one to the west of Campainagara and Nath- 
nagar in the suburb of the town of Bhagalpur. 

The Ganges in its lower course is known as the Bhagirathi-Hughli in 
West Bengal and the Padma-Meghna in East Bengal. The Ganges enters 
Bengal between Rajmahal and Malda and bifurcates a little above Jangipur 
in the district of Murshidabad. 

The Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges is met on the right side by the 
first tributary called Bansloi in the district of Murshidabad. The Ajaya 





1 Eggeling, Introduction to the Satapatha Brahmana, S.B.E., Vol. XII, p. 104. 
2 Markandeya Purana, p. 294. 
3 Svayambhi Purana, Ch. V; Vardha Purdna, 216. 
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which is an important tributary joins the Bhagirathi at Katwa in the 
district of Burdwan and forms a natural boundary between the districts of 
Burdwan and Birbhum. The Bhagirathi in its lower course receives on 
the right side the well-known tributary called the Damodar which flows 
into the Hughli in several streams in the district of Midnapore. The 
Damodar takes its rise in the hills near Bagodar in the district of Hazari- 
bagh, and flows through the districts of Manbhum and Santal Parganas 
and then through the districts of Burdwan and Hughli. The Ripnarayan, 
another important tributary of the Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges, flows 
through the districts of Bankura, Hughli, and Midnapur to join the Hughli 
river near Tamluk. The Hughli is joined on the right side by the united 
flow of the Haldi and Kashai. The Panar which is the first upper tributary 
of the main stream of the Ganges in Bengal, joins the Ganges below 
Nawabganj. 

The Kamsavati and Pairnabhava are the two tributaries of the Panar 
in the district of Malda. The Atrai (Atreyi) and the lesser Yamuna meet 
together in the district of Rajshahi. These are also the tributaries of the 
Panar. At Goalundo the Ganges receives the greater Yamuna which is 
nothing but the main stream of the Brahmaputra as it flows through East 
Bengal. The united stream is now known as the Padma. It joins the 
estuary of the Meghna to the east of the Faridpur district. The Garai 
issuing from the Ganga above Pansa in the district of Faridpur flows down 
under the name of the Madhumati and reaches the Bay a little above 
Pirojpur in the district of Backergunj under the name of the Haringhata. 

The Ariyalkhal river, which is a distributary of the Ganges, issues 
from the right side of the Padma, below the town of Faridpur, and flows 
down into the Bay through the Madaripur sub-division of Faridpur and 
the district of Backergunge. The Ariyalkhal and the Madhumati are 
connected by a small river which flows from the former a little above the 
town of Madaripur and joins the latter a little above Gopalgunge in Madari- 
pur sub-division. The lower course of the Padma becomes known as the 
Kirtinisaé or Destroyer of memorable works from the ravages wrought 
amongst the monuments and buildings of Raja Raj Vallabh at Rajnagar 
in the district of Faridpur. 

Besides the Bhagirathi and the Padma, the water of the Ganges is 
carried to the sea through numerous other channels. The seaward end of 
the delta of the Ganges encloses the large swampy area covered with jungles 
called the Sundarbans. 

The first and great western tributary of the Ganges is the Yamuna 
proper which is mentioned in the Yoginitantra (2.5, pp. 139-40). It takes 
its rise in the Himalayan range below Mount Kamet. It cuts a valley 
through the Siwalik range and Gharwal before it enters the plains of 
northern India to flow south parallel to the Ganges. From Mathura down- 
wards it follows a south-eastern course till it meets the Ganges forming the 
famous confluence of Prayaga or Allahabad. In the district of Dehra Dun 
it receives two tributaries on the western side, one of which is known as the 
Northern Tons. Between Agra and Allahabad it is joined on the left side 
by four tributaries. Many holy places of India are situated on this river. 
The Yamuna is called by the Chinese as Yen-mou-na. It is one of the 
five great rivers according to the Buddhists. It serves as a boundary 
between Siirasena and Koéala, and further down between Koéala and 
Vaméa. The Yamunotri which is eight miles from Kursoli is considered 
to be the source of the river Yamuna. It is identical with the Greek 
Erannaboas (Hiranyavaha or Hiranyavahu). The Valuvahini is men- 
tioned in the Skanda Purina as a tributary of this river. 
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(iv) The Brahmaputra-Meghna System.—The origin of the Brahma- 
putra, otherwise known as the Lauhitya (Rohita), is traceable, according 
to the modern geographical exploration, to the eastern region of the Manas 
Sarovara. The Brahmaputra maintains its easterly course from the Manas 
Sarovara to Namcha Barwa and at the latter place it turns south and flows 
down through the eastern extremity of the Himalayan range to enter the 
valley of Assam in the north-eastern frontier district of Sadiya. It flows 
in a south-westerly direction from Sadiya down to the place above the 
Garo hills, and it flows south again to meet the Ganges at a little above the 
Goalundo Ghat. The course of the Brahmaputra through the tableland 
of southern Tibet is known by the name of Tsangpo. At a distance of 
about 200 miles from the Manas Sarovara it receives an important upper 
tributary. Further east it is joined by another upper tributary. Further 
down it receives three lower tributaries, all having their origin in the 
Himalayan range. The great tributary which meets the Brahmaputra in 
the district of Sadiya is the Lohit. The next important tributary on the 
left is the Buridihing which meets the Brahmaputra south of Lakhimpur. 
Further down on the left the Disara which takes its rise in the Patkai hills, 
flows north-west and west to join the Brahmaputra, north-west of the 
town of Sibsagar. Between Lakhimpur and Sibsagar districts the Brahma- 
putra forms a large island called Majuli. The Brahmaputra receives 
the tributary called Dhansri which takes its rise from the Naga hills north 
of Manipur. Further down on the left the Brahmaputra receives two 
streams of the Kalang as its tributaries in the district of Nowgong. On 
the right two streams flow into the Brahmaputra above and below Tejpur. 
The Krishnai flowing from the Garo hills flows into the Brahmaputra, a 
little above Damra in the district of Goalpara. On the right side the 
Brahmaputra is joined by the great tributary called Manas. 

The Ganga assumes the name of Padma after its confluence with the 
greater Yamuna a little above the Goalundo Ghat. This Yamuna is 
nothing but the present main stream of the Brahmaputra as it flows 
through East Bengal, while its older course flows past the town of Mymensingh 
to meet the Meghna representing the united stream of the three Assam 
rivers called Surmaé, Baraka and Puini. The meeting of the older course 
of the Brahmaputra with the Meghna takes place a little below Bhairab 
Bazar in the Kishoreganj sub-division of the district of Mymensingh. The 
combined waters of the Meghna and the Brahmaputra flow together under 
the name of Meghna. The bifurcation of the Brahmaputra takes place 
after it enters Bengal. The Yamuna branch of the Brahmaputra receives 
near Ghoraghat the Tista (Trisrota) as a tributary on the right. Farther 
down on the right the Yamuna branch of the Brahmaputra receives 
another important tributary called Karatoya which once formed the 
boundary between Bengal and Kamariipa (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 
Ch. 85). The Karatoya has its origin above Domar in the district of 
Rungpur. The Dhalesvari which is a tributary of the lower Brahmaputra 
is a river of great importance in the district of Dacca. It receives the 
waters of Lakshya below Habiganj before it flows into the Meghna as a 
river of great breadth. The Buriganga is one of the offshoots of the Dhale- 
avari. The Ichimati which is one of the oldest rivers in the district of 
Dacca, lies between the Dhalesvari and the Padma. Formerly it flowed 
into the Brahmaputra near Rampal. Now it finds its way into the Dhale- 
$vari by several winding routes. 

The Lakshya which is regarded aa the prettiest river in the district of 
Dacca, is found to have been formed by the three streams that took off 
from the old Brahmaputra. The Surma which is the second important 
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river of Assam, represents the upper course of the Meghna, the famous 
river of East Bengal. It is joined on the right by five tributaries before 
forming a confluence with the Barika, West of Habiganj. The Baraka 
has a westerly course till it joins the Surma. The Manu issues from the 
Hill Tipperah, flows north to join the Baraka in Sylhet. The Meghna. is 
the name by which the lower course of the Surma river flowing through 
the district of Dacca is generally known. It joins the mighty Padma 
near Rajabari. The minor stream of the Brahmaputra which was formerly 
the main stream and which now flows past the town of Mymensingh under 
the name of Brahmaputra flows into the Meghna in Kishoreganj sub- 
division. The Meghna takes a tortuous course between the districts of 
Dacca and Tipperah till it joins the Dhalesvari a little below Munshiganj. 
The united waters of the Padma and the Meghna flow together into the 
Bay of Bengal in a southerly direction under the name of Meghna between 
the districts of Noakhali and Backerganj and form a few doabs at the 
estuary. The two great rivers represent ‘a most awe-striking sight of an 
all-engulfing expanse’ at the point where they form the confluence. 

There are some coastal rivers to the east of the Brahmaputra-Meghna 
system. The Feni forming the boundary in its upper course between the 
Hill Tipperah in the north and the district of Chittagong in the south and 
in its lower course between the districts of Chittagong and Noakhali takes 
its rise in the hills of Hill Tipperah and empties itself into the Bay opposite 
the island of Sandvip. The Naf is also a boundary river which separates 
the Cox’s Bazar sub-division of Chittagong from the district of Arakan. 
The Karnaphuli is the largest of the three main rivers of Chittagong and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. It rises from the Lushai Hills that connect the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts with the south-western part of Assam and flows 
south-west down to Rangamati, the headquarters of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. It turns west and follows a straight course down to the mouth of 
the Halda and then takes a southerly course and flows past the town of 
Chittagong which lies on its right bank. Between Rangamati and 
Chittagong town the Karnaphuli is fed by a few small tributaries. The 
Sangu rises from the extreme south of the eastern part of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. It reaches the Bay not far from the mouth of the Karnaphuli. 
The Matamuri is a small internal river of the Cox’s Bazar sub-division, 
which flows into the Bay opposite to the island of Kutubdia. 

It may be noted here that the Suvarnarekhé in Midnapore is an 
important river of eastern India, which rises in the district of Manbhum 
and flows past Jamshedpur and farther down through the districts of 
Dhalbhum and Midnapore to fall into the Bay. 

(v) The Luni-Chambal Group.— The Luni is the only important river 
west of the Aravalli range. It takes its rise in the hills of Ajmer and flows 
down in a south-westerly direction to reach the border between Rajputana 
and the Cutch Peninsula. The river then runs direct south to meet the 
sea by forming o large delta at its mouth. It is fed by no less than six 
tributaries. A streamlet meets the Luni on the right side. The first left 
tributary of the Luni is the Bandi which issues from the Aravalli range. 
The Banas is a notable left tributary which joins the Luni south of Varahai. 
The Luni in its course towards the Gulf of Cutch is joined on the left by 
the Sarasvati flowing down from the Aravalli range. 

The Chambal or the Carmanvati rises from the Aravalli range north- 
west, of Indore and flows north-east through eastern Rajputana into the 
Yamuna. The Kaélisindh flows north from the Vindhya range to join the 
Chambal on the right a little north of Piparda. The Parvati is a local 
river of Indore which flows north-west to join the Chambal on the right. 
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According to Cunningham it is the Para of the Purdnas. The Kunu is a 
right lower tributary of the Chambal, and the Mej is its first left tributary, 
The Berach, a tributary of the Chambal, rises from the Aravalli range. 
The point where the Berach receives the Dhund, becomes known as the 
Banas (Skt. Varnasa). The Gambhira is a tributary of the Yamuna above 
the Chambal flowing east from Gangapur. The Vetravati (modern Betwa) 
rises from the Paripaitra mountains. In its course towards the Yamuna 
it is joined by many tributaries. The Ken (Cainas according to Arrian) 
is an important tributary of the Yamuna below the Vetravati. The Mahi 
is the most important of the lesser rivers that issue from the Paripatra 
mountains and flow into the Arabian sea. It empties itself into the Gulf 
of Cambay. It has a south-westerly course up to Banswara and then it 
turns south to pass through Guzrat. The Sabarmati flows from the Pari- 
patra mountains and finds its way into the Gulf of Cambay through 
Ahmedabad. The Vihala& and the Vegavati are associated with the Mount 
Urjayanta in Surastra. The river Bhadar of Kathiawar flows into the 
Arabian Sea. Its source is traceable to the Mandab hills in Kathiawar. 
The Dadarna is a tributary of the Vetravati. The Nirbindhya is the river 
between Vidisé and Ujjayini, that is to say, between the Dasarna (Dhasan) 
and the Sipra, according to Kalidasa. It is identified with the modern 
Ka4lisindh which forms a tributary to the Chambal. The Sipra is a local 
river of the Gwalior State flowing into the Chambal a little below Sitaman. 
It is the historical river on which stands the ancient city of Ujjayini. It is 
immortalized by Kalidasa. 

(vi) The Narmadda-Tapti Group—The Narmada which is the most 
important river of Central and Western India, rises from the Maikal range 
and flows in a south-westerly direction forming the natural boundary 
between Bhopal and the Central Provinces. Then this river runs through 
Indore and flows past Revakantha of Bombay and meets the sea at Broach. 
As this river takes its course in between the two great mountain ranges of 
the Vindhya and the Satpura, it is fed by a large number of small tribu- 
taries. Before the river enters Indore it is joined by not less than thirteen 
tributaries. This river is further fed by seven tributaries, four on the left 
and three on the right, as it flows through Indore. It receives no*more 
tributary in the rest of its course up to the sea. The Narmada (Namados 
of Ptolemy) is otherwise known as Reva, Samodbhava and Mekalasuté. 
The last name is important as indicating its source, namely, the modern 
Maikal range preserving the name of the ancient territory of Mekala. The 
Maikal range, evidently a portion of the Rksa, is also the source of the 
great river Son. The source of the Reva is traceable to the Amarakantaka 
hills adjoining the Vindhya range. The Narmada and the Reva form a 
confluence a little above Mandla to flow down under either name. Accord- 
ing to the Mahibhdrata the Narmada formed the southern boundary of 
the ancient kingdom of Avanti. According to the Matsya Purdna (Ch. 
193) the place where the Narmada falls into the sea is a tirtha or a holy 
place. 

The Tapti or Tapi has its source in the Multai plateau to the west of 
the Mahadeva hills and flows westward forming the natural boundary 
between the Central Provinces and the north-western tip of Berar. This 
river passes through Burhanpur and crosses the boundary of the Central 
Provinces before it enters the Bombay Presidency to meet the sea at Surat. 
Within the Central Provinces (Madhya Pradeéa) it is met by four tribu- 
taries, all flowing from the Mahadeva hills. In eastern Khandesh this 
tiver is met by a very important river called the Piirna. Six more rivers 
meet the Tapti on the left before it empties itself into the sea. It takes 
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only two tributaries on the right. The Piirna rises from the Satpura 
branch of the Vindhya range and meets the Tapti a little below Burhan- 
pur. It is an ancient river according to the Padma Purdia (Ch. XLI). 
The Girna rises from the Sahya or Western Ghats and flows north-east to 
join the Tapti below Chopda in Khandesh. It is fed by two streams. The 
Bori rises from the Western Ghats and joins the Tapti a little above 
Amalner. The Panjhra is an important lower tributary which rises from 
Western Ghats and flows into the Tapti a little below Shirpur in Khandesh. 

(vii) The Mahdnadi Group.—The Mahanadi is the largest river in 
Orissa which rises from the hills at the south-east corner of Berar. It 
flows past Sihoa and passes through Bastar in Madhya Pradega. It also 
flows through Bilaspur and Raigarh before it enters Orissa in Sambalpur. 
It then follows a south-easterly course and flows past the town of Cuttack 
and reaches the Bay at Falls Point, forming a large delta. It is fed by 
five tributaries. The Devi and Prochi are the two affluents of the Maha- 
nadi on its right side forming two deltaic rivers in the district of Puri. 
The Chota-Mahanadi rises in the hills north of the district Ganjam and 
meets the Bay at Candrapur. The Vamsadhara which is an internal river 
of Ganjam, falls into the Bay at Kalingapatam. The Langulini (modern 
Languliyad) rises in the hills at Kalahandi and flows south through the 
district of Ganjam to empty itself into the Bay below Chicacole. The 
Rsikulya is the northernmost river in the district of Ganjam which flows 
into the Bay past the town of Ganjam. The Trisima (also called the 
Tribhiga or Pitrisomaé) and the Rsikulyaé are mentioned in the Puranas 
as two separate rivers, but it seems that they are one and the same river, 
the Reikulya bearing the descriptive name of Trisima-Reikulya signifying 
that the name Rgikulya was applied to the united flow of three upper 
streams. The Burbalang which represents the lower course of the Karkai, 
flows through the district of Balasore. The Salandi issues from the hills 
in the Keonjhar State and flows through the district of Balasore above the 
Vaitarani. The Kumari which is identified with the modern Kumari, 
waters the Dalma hills in Manbhum. The Palasini (modern Paras) is a 
tributary of the Koel in Chota Nagpur. 

The Vaitarani which is one of the most sacred rivers in India, rises in 
the hills in the southern part of the district of Singhbhum. It follows a 
course from north-west to south-east through the district of Balasore and 
reaches the Bay at Dhamra. It receives two tributaries a little below the 
point where it enters Orissa. The Brahmani is equally sacred, according 
to the Hindus, and it flows, like the Vaitarani, through the district of 
Balasore from north-west to south-east. It is joined east of Angul by an 
important tributary called the Tikkira (identified with Antahsira or 
Antyagira). 

(viii) The Godavari Group.—The Godavari is the largest and longest 
river in South India. It rises from the Western Ghats. It takes its source 
in the Nasik hills of the Bombay Presidency and cuts through the 
Hyderabad State and a good portion of the Madras Presidency. It is 
about 900 miles in length. It flows in a south-easterly direction below 
the Vindhya range cutting a valley through the Eastern Ghats. It falls 
in three main streams into the Bay of Bengal in the district of Godavari 
forming a large delta at its mouth. In its course through Hyderabad and 
Madras State it is joined by ten tributaries on the left and by eleven on the 
right, the important among which are the Parna, Kadam, Pranhit’, Indravati 
on the left, and the Mavjira, Sindphand, Maner and Kinarsani on the 
tight. The Purna flows south-east from the Sahyadri mountain to meet 
the Godavari on the western boundary of the Nander district, Hyderabad. 
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The Kadam takes its rise in the Nirmal range of the Vindhya hills and 
flows into the Godavari north of Koratla. The Pranhitd is one of the two 
uppermost tributaries of the Godavari, which represents the united flow 
of the Wainganga and the combined waters of the Varada and the Penganga 
(Pennar). The Indravati takes its rise in the hills of Kalahandi in Orissa. 
It follows a south-westerly course and joins the Godavari below Bhopal. 
patnam. The Sindphana is a western lower tributary of the Godavari. 
The Mafijira is also a lower tributary which rises from the Balaghat range 
and flows south-east and north to join the Godavari. The Maner flows 
north-east to meet the Godavari east of Manthani. The Kinarsani is 
teceived by the Godavari opposite to Bhadrachalan in the Bastar State. 

(ix) The Krisnd System.—The Krisna is a famous river in South India 
which has its source in the Western Ghats; flowing east through the Deccan 
plateau and breaking through the Eastern Ghats in a gorge, it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. Its course lies through the Bombay State, the State of 
Hyderabad and the State of Madras. From the north-east of Alampur to 
a place below Jaggayyapeta the Krisna flows forming the southern natural 
boundary of Hyderabad. In its course through Hyderabad and Madras 
it is joined by fifteen tributaries on the left and four on the right. It takes 
its source near Mahabalesvara. The Dhon, a tributary of the Krisna, 
rises from the Western Ghats hills and joins the Krisna. The Bhima 
which figures prominently as the Sahya river in the Purdnas, takes a south- 
easterly course and flows into the Krisna north of the district of Raichur, 
Hyderabad. The Palar rises from the hills north of Nalgonda and flows 
into the Krisnaé. The Munar is the most eastern upper tributary of the 
Krisna. It joins the Krisnaé opposite Amaraivati. The Tungabhadra is 
the most important among the lower tributaries of the Krisna. The Tunga 
and the Bhadra rise from the Western Ghats on the western border of 
Mysore and combine to flow together under the name of Tungabhadra. 
The Varada which is a tributary of the Tungabhadra rises from the Western 
Ghats north of Anantapur and meets the Tungabhadra. The Hindri 
which is a lower tributary of the Tungabhadra, meets the Tungabhadra, 
at the town of Karnool. The Coleroon issues from Trichinopoly and falls 
into the Bay. The North Pennar flows north, north-east up to Pamidi in 
the district of Anantapur, Madras, and then it turns south-east and reaches 
the Bay of Bengal in the district of Nellore on the Coromandel coast. The 
South Pennar flows into the Bay of Bengal at Fort St. David. Its lower 
course is known by the name of Ponnaiyar. 

(x) The Kaveri System.—The Kaveri which is a famous river in South 
India rises in the Western Ghats hills of Coorg, flows south-east through 
Mysore and falls into the Bay of Bengal in the district of Tanjore in the 
Madras State. It forms a large delta at its mouth. It is met by ten 
streams on the left and eight on the right. In ancient times the Kaveri, 
noted for its pearl-fishery, flowed down into the sea through the southern 
portion of the ancient kingdom of Cola. Uragapura (modern Uraiyur), 
the ancient capital of Cola, was situated on the south bank of the Kaveri. 
The Kaveri flows through such sacred spots as Srirangapatnam, Siva- 
samudram in the Mysore State and Srirangam near Trichinopoly. 

The four important Malaya rivers in south India are noteworthy. 
They are the Kritamdlad (Rtumala of the Kirmapurdna and the Satamala 
of the Vardhapurdna), the Tdmraparni (Tamravarna of the Brahma- 
purdna), the Puspajd and Sutpaldvati (Utpaldvati). The Pandyakapata and 
the Tamraparni are the two rivers noted for pearl-fishery. The Tamra- 
parni is a large Malaya river which must have flowed below the southern 
boundary of the kingdom of Pandya. It may be identified with the 
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modern Tambravari or with the combined stream of this river and the 
Chittar. The port of Korkai stood at the mouth of this river according 
to Ptolemy. The Kritamala may be identified with the Vaigai which 
flows past the town of Madoura (ancient Madhura, the capital of the 
Pandya kingdom). The Vaigai is the principal river in the Madura district. 
It takes its source in two streams draining the two valleys of Cumbum 
and Varushanad. It flows through Madura town. Eight rivers flowing 
east and eleven flowing west from the Malaya range are noticed in the 
modern atlas. 


D. Lakes 


India, ancient or modern, cannot boast of lakes of such immense 
dimensions or awful grandeur as are found in some parts of Asia, Africa, 
Europe or America. Yet the sheets of water, both great and small, known 
as lakes are by no means rare in India. Some of them in modern times 
are natural depressions fed by the drainage of the surrounding districts; 
some are artificially constructed by putting dams in river-beds; and some 
again are mere expansions of river-channels, as pointed out by Arrian. 
According to him, the Indus, like the Ganges, its only rival, spread out in 
many places into lakes. 

There was a lake in Madhyadesa known by the name of Kuniala.! 
This lake still remains unidentified. There was a lake at Vaisali called 
Markata which was visited by the Buddha.2 In the Uttarapatha there 
was a lake called Anotatta which was visited by the Buddha several times. 
This lake is generally supposed to be the same as Rawanhrad or Langa. 
It was one of the seven great lakes of the Himalayas.3 According to the 
Mahévansa Commentary (p. 306) the holy water of the Anotatta lake was 
used during the coronation ceremony. 

The most lovely lakes in modern India are found in Kashmir. The 
Wular, the Dal and the Manasbal are the most beautiful. The Wular 
lake has an area of 124 square miles. Its ancient name, according to some, 
is Mahapadmasara. The name Wular is supposed to be a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word Ullola, meaning turbulent. The Dal is situated close 
to Srinagar, the capital city of Kashmir. Its scenery is lovely. The 
Moghal emperors greatly enhanced the beauty of this spot by planting 
terraced gardens round it. In the chronicle of Srivara the lake is called 
Dala. There are two small islands in this lake. Among other lakes of 
Kashmir we may mention the Anchar near Srinagar, the Kosa Nag, the 
Nandan Sar, the Nil Nag, the Sarbal Nag, and the Kyum. 

There are a few lakes in Gharwal. The Ghona is important. The 
beautiful lake of Kollar Kahar stands in the midst of the Salt range of the 
Punjab. The Manchar lake in the Larkana district of Sind is formed by 
the expansion of the western Nara and fed by several hill-streams. 

A number of salt lakes are found scattered in Rajputana, the 
important of which are the Sambhar, the Didwana and the Puskara. The 
Sambhar is situated on the borders of Jodhpur and Jaipur States. The 
sanctity of the Puskara lake is great. Even the greatest sinner by bathing 
in it is able to remove his sins. There are some artificial lakes in 
Rajputana. The Debar or Jai Samand, the Raj Samand, the Pichola in the 
Udaipur State, the Gundolao in Kishengang, and the Machkund in Dholpur 
are important artificial lakes. 


1 Jat., V, 419; Anguttara, TV, 101. 
2 Divydavadana, p. 200. 
§ Anguttara, IV, 101. 
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Some natural lakes and depressions, formed in the old beds of rivers, 
are found in the Uttara Pradega. The valley of Nainital contains a pear- 
shaped lake. The Sagartal is a fine lake. The Talbahat of the Jhanshi 
district has a lake covering 528 acres formed by two small dams. A 
crescent-shaped lake is found four miles to the north of Balia town (Balia 
district). There are some lakes in the Basti district (U.P.). The Bakhira 
Tal is the finest piece of fresh water in India. Some of the chief perennial 
lakes are situated in the Gorakhpur district, namely, the Nandaur, the 
Rangarh, the Narhar, the Chillera and the Beori Tal. 

The Lalsarya, the Seraha and the Tataria are all located in the 
Champaran district of Bihar. The Ramakri of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
the Chalan Bil on the borders of Rajshahi and Pabna districts, the Dhol- 
samudra marsh of Faridpur district of Bengal, the Pakaria, the Pota, and the 
Kalang lakes of the Nowgong district and the Saras lake of the Goalpara 
district of Assam as well as the Logtak lake of Manipur deserve mention. 

In the far-west of India, in Gujrat and the Bombay Presidency 
mention may be made of the Nal about 37 miles south-west of Ahmedabad, 
the Karambai lake, the Koregaon and the Pangaon lakes of the Solapur 
district, and the Bhatodi lake of Ahmednagar. There is an embanked 
lake near Godhra in the Panch Mahals. 

In Central India the city of Bhopal stands on a great lake called the 
Pukhta-pul Talao. There is another lake called the Bara Talao. At 
Mahoba there are two artificial lakes called the Kirat Sagar and the Rahilya 
Sagar. There are also lakes in Maihar. 

On the eastern coast of the Deccan plateau there is the Chilka lake. 
A long sandy ridge separates it from the Bay of Bengal. The scenery of 
the Chilka lake in parts is exceedingly picturesque. The Colair (the 
Kolleru or Kolar) lake is the only natural fresh water lake in the Madras 
State. It lies in the Kitsna district, and roughly elliptical in shape. Most 
of the Coromandel coast is fringed with lagoons, the largest being the 
Pilicat lake situated just to the north of Madras. In the Hyderabad State 
there are artificial sheets of water known as lakes, the largest and most 
important is the Pakhal lake in the Narsampet taluk of the Warangal 
district. The Lonar lake occupies a circular depression amidst the Deccan 
traps of the Buldana district in Berar. On the western coast of the Deccan 
plateau one of the most striking physical features is the continuous chain 
of lagoons or back waters near Cochin, which run almost parallel to the 
sea and receive the drainage of the numerous streams descending from the 
Western Ghats. There are two fresh water lakes in this region, namely, 
the Enamakkal and the Manakoddi. 


E. Forests 


In ancient times there were forests all over India. Trees were cut for 
wood and timber. A number of people liked animal hunting in forests. 
There existed a regular industry of catching birds by means of snares. 
Some natural forests (sayamjatavanai) existed in the Middle Country 
(Madhyadega) in the 6th century B.C. The Kurujingala, for instance, 
was a wild region in the Kuru realm, which extended as far north as the 
Kamyaka forest. The kingdom of Uttara-Paficala was founded in this 
jungle tract. The Afijanavana at Saketa, the Mahavana at Vaisali and 
the Mahivana at Kapilavastu were natural forests. The Mahavana out- 
side the town of Vaisali lay in one stretch up to the Himalayas. It was so 
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called because of the large area covered by it.1 The Mahaivana at Kapila- 
vastu also lay in one stretch up to the foot of the Himalaya.2 The 
Parileyyakavana was an elephant forest at some distance from Kausambi 
and on the way to Sravasti.3 The Lumbinivana situated on the bank of 
the Rohini river, was also a natural forest. The Nagavana in the Vajji 
kingdom, the Salavana of the Mallas at Kusinara, the Bhesakalivana in 
the Bharga kingdom, the Simsapavana at Kausambi, the one to the north 
of Setavya in Kogala, the one near Alavi and the Pipphalivana of the 
Moriyas may be cited as typical instances of natural forests.6 The Vin- 
jhatavi represented the forests surrounding the Vindhya range through 
which lay the way from Pataliputra to Tamralipti.6 It was a forest with- 
out any human habitation (agémakam araifiam).? The Dipavamsa refers 
to the Vindhya forest which one had to cross while going to Pataliputra 
(XV, 87). 

There was a reserve-forest of Parileyyaka in Vatsa (rather in Ceti), 
the way to which from Kausambi lay through two villages. As pointed 
out by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, the way from Prayaga to 
Kauéambi lay through a forest.® 

According to the Devipurdna (Ch. 74) there were nine sacred forests 
(aranyas), namely, Saindhava, Dandakaranya, Naimisa, Kurujangala, 
Utpalaranya (or Upalavrita-aranya), Jambumarga, Pugkara and Hima- 
laya. The Dandakaranya, according to Pargiter, comprised all the 
forests from Bundelkhand to the Krigné.1° According to the Ramayana 
(Uttarakanda, Ch. 81) it was situated between the Vindhya and the Saivala 
mountains; a part of it was called Janasthana. Ramacandra lived here 
for along time. According to the Uttara-Ramacarita (Act 1) it was placed 
to the west of Janasthina. Some hold this forest to be the same as 
Maharastra including Nagpur.11 The Lalitavistara (p. 316) refers to the 
Dandakavana in the Daksinaipatha. This forest remained burnt for many 
vears. Even the grass did not grow there. 

The Naimigaranya was the holy forest where sixty thousand sages 
(Reis) lived. Many Purdnas were written here. It is the modern Nimsar, 
20 miles from Sitapur and 45 miles to the north-west of Lucknow. It is a 
holy place of the Hindus frequented by pilgrims from all parts of India. 
According to the Ramayana (Uttarakanda, Ch. 91) it is situated on the 
left bank of the Gomati. The Kurujangala was a forest-country situated 
in Sirhind north-west of Hastinapura. According to the Mahabharata 
(Adiparva, Ch. 26), Hastinapura, the capital of the Kurus, was situated in 
Kurujangala. The entire Kurudesa was called by this name, as we find 
in the Mahdabhirata (Adiparva, Ch. 201) and Vamana Purana (Ch. 32). 
The Utpaliranya, according to the Mahabharata (Vanaparva, Ch. 87) 
was situated in Paficila. It was also known as Utpalavana. Here Sita 
gave birth to Lava and Kuda. Some have identified it with Bithoor, 
14 miles from Cawnpore, where the hermitage of Valmiki was situated. 


1 Sumangalavilisin?, I, 309; Samyutta, I, 29-30. 

2 Sumangalavilasini, J, 309. 

3 Samyutta, LIT, 95; Vinaya, I, 352; Uddna, IV, 5. 

+ Jataka, 1, 62ff.; Kathavatthu, 97, 559; Manorathaptrani, 1, 10. 

5 Avg., 1V, 213; Digha, Il. 146ff.; Majjhima, I, 95; Ibid., II, 91; Sam., V, 437; 
Diqha, II, 316; IT, 164ff. 

6 Mahdvamsa, XIX, 6; Dipavamaa, XVI, 2. 

? Samantapdsadika, III, 656. 

8 B.C. Law, India as described in early texta of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 39. 

9 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 366. 

10 J.R.A.S., 1894, 242; cf. Milinda, 130. 

11 °R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, Sec. IT. 
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The Jambumarga was situated between Puskara and Mount Abu according 
to the Agni Purdna (Ch. 109). The Puskara forest is situated at a distance 
of six miles from Ajmere. At the time of the Mahabharata some Mleccha 
tribes lived near Puskara and the Himalaya (Sabhaparva, Ch. 27, 32). 

The Himalayan forests were infested with wild animals. They are 
said to have abounded in elephants! living in herds, reptiles, pythons, 
snakes, birds, etc. The hollows in the mountains and hills served as dens 
for them.2 The Kalingaranya lay between the Godavari river on the 
south-west and Gaoliya branch of the Indravati river on the north-west.3 
According to Rapson it existed between the Mahdnadi and the Godavari.‘ 


SIXTEEN GREAT STATES (MAHAJANAPADAS) 


An account of sixteen great states in Jambudipa is one of the most 
important topics of the historical geography of Ancient India. Here an 
attempt has been made to give a succinct and systematic account of them. 

The Anguttara Nikdya® of the Pali Sutta Pitaka mentions sixteen 
Mahdjanapadas in Jambudipa. They are as follows:—Anga, Magadha, 
Kasi, Kogala, Vajji, Malla, Ceti, Vamsa, Kuru, Paficala, Maccha, Sirasena, 
Assaka, Avanti,6 Gandhara and Kamboja, each named after the people 
who settled there or colonized it. As many as fourteen of these great 
states may be said to have been included in the Madhyadega, and the 
remaining two countries, Gandhara and Kamboja, may be said to have 
been located in Uttarapatha or Northern Division. The Digha Nikdya? 
gives a list of twelve only, omitting the last four, while the Cullaniddesa§ 
adds Kalinga to the list and substitutes Yona for Gandhara. The Indriya- 
Jdataka® mentions the following janapadas: Surattha (Surat), Lambacilaka, 
Avanti, Dakkhinapatha, Dandaka forest (Dandakirafifio), Kumbhavati- 
nagara and the hill tract of Arafijara (Arafijaragiri) in the Majjhima- 

adesa. 
° It is interesting to note that according to the Markandeya Purdna 
(Ch. 57, 32-35) the countries in Madhyadeséa were Matsya, Kusula, Kulya, 
Kuntala, Kasi, Kogala, Arvuda, Pulinda, Samaka, Vrka and Govardhana- 
pura. Avanti is included in Aparanta. ae 

The Jaina Bhagavati Sitra (otherwise called Vyatkhyaprajnapti) gives 
a slightly different list. They are as follows:—Anga, Banga (Vanga), 
Magaha (Magadha), Malaya, Malava, Accha, Vaccha (Pali: Vamsa), Koccha, 
Padha (?), Ladha (Radha), Bajji (Pali: Vajji), Moli (Malla 2), Kasi, 1° Kosala, 
Avaha (Avaha?) and Sambhuttara or Subhuttara (Sumhottara?). The 
Jaina list seems to be later than the Buddhist list given in the Argutiara 
Nikdya. 





1 Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 42, 

2 B.C. Law, India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 64¢f. 

3 Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 591. 4 Ancient India, p. 116. 

5 Anguttara, Vol. I, p. 213; Vol. IV, 252, 256, 260. : ; 

6 Strictly speaking, Assaka at least, if not Avanti, as mentioned in early Buddhist 
texts, should be considered ag situated in Dakkhinapatha or the Deccan, for both the 
settlements found mentioned in Buddhist sources, lay outside the borders of the 
Majjhimadesa. es . 

7 Digha, Il, pp. 202-203; Arga-Magadha, Kdsi-Kosala, Vajji-Malla, Cefi- Vamea, 
Kuru-Parcala and Maccha-Sirasena. Jae . i 

8 Niddesa, P.T.S. ed., II, p. 37—Arigd ca Magadhd ca Kalinga ca Kasi ca Kosa 
ca Vajji ca Malla ca Ceti ca Vamsi ca Kuri ca Pancala ca Maccha ca Stirasend ca Asea- 
kd ca Avanti ca Yona ca Kamboja ca. 

® Jdtaka, III, 463. RM 

10 According to Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 439, No. 2, No. 13 wi 
be Kost. 
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The Mahdvastu has the traditional record of the sixteen big states of 
Jambudvipa, but there is no enumeration of the list (Jambudvipe soda- 
Sahi mahdjanapadehi).1 A similar reference is also found in_ the 
Lalitavistara without the traditional list (sarvasmin Jambudvipe sodasa- 
jdnapadesu—p. 22). A careful study of the Mahdvastu shows that in a 
different connection it enumerates a list of sixteen big states.2 It is stated 
there that Gautama distributed knowledge among the people of Anga, 
Magadha, Vajji, Malla, Kasi, Kogala, Cedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Sirasena, Kuru, 
Paficala, Sivi, Dasarna, Assaka and Avanti. This list differs from the 
Pali list inasmuch as it excludes Gandhara and Kamboja but includes Sivi 
and Dasgarna. The order of the enumeration is also somewhat different. 

An interesting account of the tribal characteristics of the peoples of 
different janapadas is given in the Karnaparva of the Mahabharata. There 
the following tribes are mentioned to have been inhabitants of their 
respective janapadas named after them: the Kauravas, the Paficdlas, the 

alvas, the Matsyas, the Naimisas, the Cedis, the Sarasenas, the Magadhas, 
the Koéalas, the Angas, the Gandharvas, and the Madrakas. 

Anga.—The kingdom of Anga had its capital named Campa, situated 
on the river of the same name? (modern Chandan) and the Ganges‘ at a 
distance of 60 yojanas from the Videhan capital named Mithilé.6 The 
ancient name of Campa was Malini or Malina. 1t was built by Maha- 
govinda.? Its actual site is marked by the villages named Campanagara 
and Campapuri which still exist near Bhagalpur. Campa gradually in- 
creased in wealth, and traders sailed from here to Suvarnabhimi (Lower 
Burma) for the purpose of trade. It was one of the six great cities of 
India. It was a big town and not a village, as it was mentioned as such 
by Ananda while requesting the Master to obtain parinirvdna in one of the 
big cities.8 It had a watch-tower, walls and gates.° The kingdom of 
Anga had 80,000 villages and Campa was one of them.1° Among the seven 
political divisions into which India was divided according to the Digha- 
Nikdya (TI, 235), Anga was one of them having Campa as its capital. 
Campa was ruled by Aéoka’s son Mahinda, his sons and grandsons.1! It 
was here the Master prescribed the use of slippers by monks.12 

According to the Mahabharata Anga may be supposed to have com- 
prised the districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr, and extended northwards 
up to the river Kosi. At one time the kingdom of Anga included Magadha 
and probably extended up to the sea. The Mahabharata, however, further 
tells us that Anga was so called after its king Anga,18 who seems to 
be identical with Anga Vairocani mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VIIT. 4,22). According to the Rémdyana Anga or body of Kamadeva 
(love god) was consumed here and the country was therefore called Anga. 
Apana is mentioned as a township in Anguttarapa, a tract which lay north 
of the river Mahi, evidently a part of Anga on the other side of that river 
(Paramatthajotiuka, II, 437; Malalasekera, Dict. of Pali Proper Names, 
p. 22). The way from Bhaddiya to Apana lay through Anguttarapa 
(Vinaya, I, 243ff.; Dhammapada Commy,., III, 363). 

Anga was a powerful kingdom before the time of the Buddha. Once 
Magadha came under the sway of Anga (Jdt., VI, 272). There was a river 
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between Anga and Magadha, inhabitated by a Nagarajé who helped the 
Magadhan king to bring Anga under his sway by defeating and killing the 
King of Anga. King Manoja of Brahmavaddhana (another name of 
Benaras) conquered Anga and Magadha: In Buddha’s time Anga lost her 
political power for good. Anga and Magadha were constantly at war 
during this period (Jat., IV, 454-5). That Anga became subject to Sreniya 
Bimbisira is proved by the fact that a certain brahmin named Sonadanda 
lived at Campa on the grant made by king Bimbisdra and enjoyed the 
revenues of the town which was given to him by the king (Digha Nikaya, 
I, 111). 

Queen Gaggara of Campa dug a tank called Gaggarapokkharani 
(Sumangalavilasini, I, p. 279). The Buddha dwelt on its bank with a 
Jarge company of monks while he was at Campa (Digha, I, 111ff.). His 
activities in Anga and Campa may be known from the Vinaya Pitaka 
(I, 312-15). The Master while dwelling in the city of Assapura belonging 
to the kingdom of Anga, preached the Maha and Culla Assapura 
Suttantas to the monks (Majjhima, I, 281ff.). In course of his journey 
from Rajagrha to Kapilavastu the Master was followed by many sons of 
the householders of Anga and Magadha (Jaé., I, 87). The Himalayan 
sages came to the city of Kala-Campa in Anga to enjoy cooked food (Jat., 
VI, 256). Aggidatta, the chaplain of king Mahakosala, father of Pasenadi- 
Kosala, lived in Anga and Magadha after giving up his household life and 
he was given charities by the people of these two kingdoms (Dhammapada 
Commy., III, 241ff.). 

Anga was a prosperous country inhabitated by many merchants who 
used to go to trade with many caravans full of merchandise to Sindhu- 
Soviradesa (Vimdnavatthu Commy., 332, 337). 

According to the Aéokdvadina (R. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist 
Literature, p. 8) a brahmin of Campapuri presented king Bindusara, while 
he was ruling at Pataliputra, with a daughter named Subhadrangi. The 
Lalitavistara (pp. 125-26) refers to a script or alphabet of the Anga country 
which the Bodhisattva is said to have mastered. 

Magadha.—Magadha roughly corresponds to the modern Patna and 
Gaya districts of Bihar. It is described as a beautiful city with all kinds 
of gems.1_ In Vedic, Brahmana and Siitra periods Magadha was considered 
to have been outside the pale of Aryan and Brahmanical culture, and was 
therefore looked down upon by Brahmanical writers, but Magadha has 
always been included in the Madhyadeéa as the Buddhist holy land. 

Girivraja or ancient Rajagrha was the earliest capital. It was also 
known as Vasumati,? Barhadrathapura,? Magadhapura,4 Varaha, Vrsabha, 
Reigiri, Caityaka,6 Bimbisarapuri,6 and Kuséagarapura.? The Rgveda 
mentions a territory called Kikata which has been alluded to as identical 
with Magadha in later works.8 ; 

The Magadha country seems to have had a separate alphabet which 
the Bodhisattva is said to have mastered.® 7 

Giribbaja (Skt. Girivraja) was encircled by five hills, namely, Isigili, 
Vepulla (Vankaka and Supana),1° Vebhara, Pandava and Gijjheakita.1 
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During the reign of king Bimbisira Magadha contained 80,000 villages, 
and the river Tapoda flowed by this ancient city.1 Senanigéma* which 
was a very nice village of Magadha, Ekanali® inhabited by brahmins 
including Bharadvaja who was later converted by the Buddha, Nala- 
kagama* where Sariputta delivered a discourse to a wandering ascetic 
named Jambukhadaka, Khanumata5 which was also inhabited by 
brahmins, and Siddhattagama ® were some of the villages of Magadha. 

Magadha was an important centre of Buddhism. Here Sariputta 
and Moggallana were converted by the Buddha to his faith.? Almost all 
the missionaries who were sent to different places to preach Asoka’s 
Dhamma, belonged to Magadha.8 Bimbisara was a staunch follower of 
the Buddha. The Buddha while he was at Rajagrha told the king that 
he would pay a visit to Vaisali. The king then prepared a road for the 
Buddha and caused the ground from Rajagrha to the Ganges to be made 
smooth.® 

Rajagriha was burnt down by fire during the reign of Bimbisaéra when 
another new capital city called the new Rajagrha was built. Yuan 
Chwang points out that when Kuésagarapura or KuSagrapura (probably 
named after the early Magadha king Kusagra),19 was afflicted by fires, 
the king went to the cemetery and built the new city of Rajagrha. Fa- 
Hien, however, says that it was AjataSatru, and not Bimbisara, who built 
the new city. 

A Buddhist Council was held at Rajagrha.11 Rajagriha had a gate 
which used to be closed in the evening, and nobody, not even the king, 
was allowed to enter it.12 It had also a fort which was once repaired by 
Ajatasatru’s minister Vassakara. Really speaking Rajagriha was pro- 
vided with 64 gates.18 

Veluvana and Kalandakanivapa which belonged to Rajagaha have 
often been referred to as dwelling places of the Master. The Narada- 
grama,!4 Kukkutaramavihara,15 Grdhrakita hill, Yastivana,16 Uruvilva- 
grama, Prabhasavana,!? and Kolitagrama—all these important localities 
in and around the city of Rajagrha are intimately connected with the 
Buddha and Buddhism. 

In Agoka’s time Pataliputra was the Magadhan capital. He is said 
to have a daily income of four hundred thousand Kahapanas from the four 
gates of this city.18 

During the early Buddhist period Magadha was an important political 
and commercial centre, and the people from all parts of Northern India 
flocked to this city for trade and commerce. Many merchants passed 
through this city or dwelt in it for trade. 

Magadha can rightfully claim Jivaka as its citizen, who became the 
court physician of king Bimbisara,!® after qualifying himself as a physician 
from the university of Taxila.20. He cured the jaundice of king Pradyota 
of Avanti being sent by king Bimbisara of Magadha. 
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The Ganges formed the boundary between the kingdom of Magadha 
and the republican country of the Licchavis. Both the Magadhas and the 
Licchavis had equal rights over this river.1 The river Campa flowing 
between Anga and Magadha formed the boundary between the two 
kingdoms.? 

The two kingdoms of Anga and Magadha were engaged in battles 
from time to time.’ Once the king of Benaras conquered both Anga and 
Magadha. The Magadhan kingdom once came under the suzerainty of 
Anga.6 There was a war between Pasenadi of Kosala and Ajatasattu of 
Magadha with the result that Ajatasattu succeeded in extending his sway 
over the Magadhas with the help of the Licchavis.6 During the reign of 
Ajatasattu Magadha also came into conflict with Vesali of the Vajjis. 
Under Bimbisira and Ajatasattu Magadha rose to such eminence that 
centuries later till Asoka’s Kalinga war the history of Northern India is 
practically the history of Magadha. 

Magadha maintained friendly relations by marriage and other alliances 
not only with the northern neighbours but also with the mahdjanapada 
of Gandhara from whose king Pakkusati she received an embassy and a 
letter. 

Kasi.—Kasi was one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas. Béaranasi was 
the capital of the people of Kasi. It was known by various other names, 
namely, Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, Pupphavati, Ramma 
and Molini.? It was twelve yojanas in extent. Bardnasi is said to have 
been situated on the bank of the river Varand.® The city is described as 
prosperous, extensive and populous.1° It was not troubled by deceitful 
and quarrelsome people.!1 

The earliest mention of the Kasis as a tribal people seems to be met 
with in the Paippalada recension of the Atharvaveda. Patafijali in his 
Mahdabhdsya (Ed. Kielhorn, Vol. II, p. 413) mentions Kasi cloth. The 
city of Kasi is stated to have been situated on the Varanavati river.1* 
According to the Rémdyana it was not a city, but a kingdom.13 According 
to the Vayu Purdna, the kingdom of Kasi seems to have been extended up 
to the river Gomati. Before the Buddha’s time Kasi was a great political 
power. It was the most powerful kingdom in the whole of Northern 
India.14 Sometimes Kaéi extended its suzerain power over Kosala, and 
sometimes Kosala conquered Kasi, but in the Buddha’s time Kadi lost its 
political power. It was incorporated into the Kosalan kingdom for some 
time and for sometime into the Magadhan kingdom. There were fights 
between Pasenadi of Koéala and Ajatasattu of Magadha for the possession 
of Kasi. Kasi was finally conquered and incorporated into the Magadhan 
kingdom. Ajatasattu became the most powerful king of Northern India 
after defeating the Kosalans.15 

The city of Benaras was hallowed by the feet of the Buddha who 
came here to preach his excellent doctrine. Here he gave his first discourse 
on the Dhammacakka or the Wheel of Law in the Deer Park near Benaras 
(Majjhima, I, 170ff.; Samyutta, V, 420ff.; Kathdvatthu, 97, 559; Saundara- 
nandakavya, III, vs. 10-11; Buddhacaritak., XV, v. 87; Lalitavstara, 
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412-13). The Buddha spent a great part of his life at Benaras, and here 
he delivered some of the most important discourses and converted many 
people (Arig., I, 110ff., 279-280; III, 320-322, 392, 399ff.; San., I, 105-106; 
Vin. Texts, I, 102-108, 110-112). . 

Benaras was a great centre of trade and commerce. Rich merchants 
of the city used to cross high seas with ships, laden with merchandise (cf. 
Mahdvastu, ITI, 286). A wealthy merchant came to Benaras with the 
object of trade (Mahdvastu, II, 166-167). There existed trade relations 
between Benaras and Sravasti, and between Benaras and Taxila (Dhamma- 
pada Commy,., III, 429; I, 123). The people of Benaras used to go t 
Taxila to learn arts and sciences (Jat., II, 47). 

Koégala.—KoSgala, during the time of early Buddhism, was an 
important kingdom. The ancient Kosala kingdom was divided into two 
divisions, the river Sarayii serving as the wedge between the two: that to 
the north was called the Uttarakosala and the one to the south was called 
Daksina Kosala. (R. L. Mitra, N.B.L., p. 20.) The Buddha spent much 
of his time at Sravasti, the capital of Kosala. He delivered a series of 
sermons at Sala, a brahmin village of Kogala, and the brahmin house- 
holders were converted to the new faith (Majjhima, I, 285ff.). The 
brahmins of Nagaravinda, another brahmin village of KoSala, were also 
converted by the Master (Majjhima, III, 290ff.). The brahmin house- 
holders of the brahmin village of Venagapura also accepted the Master’s 
creed (Avg., I, 180ff.). A famous Kosalan teacher named Bavari built a 
hermitage on the bank of the river Godavari in the kingdom of Assaka. 
He went to the Buddha who was then in Koégala with another brahmin to 
have his dispute settled by the Master (Suttanipdta, 190-192). 

Koégala had matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring powers. A 
Kosalan prince married a daughter of the king of Benaras (Jat., ITI, 211- 
213). MahakoSala, father of Pasenadi, gave his daughter in marriage to 
Bimbisara of Magadha (Jat., II, 237; IV, 342ff.). A fierce fight took place 
between the sons of Mahakoéala and Bimbisara, Pasenadi and Ajatasattu 
respectively. But the two kings came into a sort of agreement. Ajata- 
sattu married Vajira, daughter of Pasenadi and got possession of Kasi 
(Sam, I, 82-85; Jat., IV, 342ff.). The Sakyas of Kapilavastu became the 
vassals of king Pasenadi of Koéala (Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. ITI, p. 80). 

The capital cities of Kosala were Sravasti and Saketa. According to 
the Epics and some Buddhist works Ayodhya seems to have been the 
earliest capital, and Saketa the next. In the Buddha’s time Ayodhya 
became an unimportant town (Buddhist India, p. 34), but Sadketa and 

ravasti were two of the six great cities of India (Cf. Mahdparinibbana 
Suttanta). Some think that Siketa and Ayodhya were identical but Rhys 
Davids points out that both the cities existed in the Buddha’s time. Be- 
sides Siketa and Sravasti there were other minor towns like Setavya and 
Ukkattha in Koéala proper. It was at Sravasti that the Buddha permitted 
the womenfolk to enter the Buddhist Samgha (Majjhima, ITI, 270ff.). 
The great banker named Anathapindika and Visikha-Migaramata, the 
most liberal-hearted lady, were inhabitants of Sravasti. Anathapindika 
made a gift of his Jetavana grove to the Lord. The Master is said to have 
once taken up his residence there (Mahdvastu, IIT, 101). 

A good number of famous monks and nuns belonged to Sravasti 
(Dhammapada Commentary, TI, 260ff., 270ff., Ibed., I, 115; Theragatha, 
p. 2; Therigatha, p. 124). 

Vajjis.—-The Vajjis were included into the eight confederate clans 
(atthakulak7) among whom tho Videhans, the Licchavis and the Vaijjis 
themselves became famous. The other confederate clans were probably 
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the Jiiditrikas, Ugras, Bhojas and Aikshvakas. The eighth one is unknown. 
The Vajji (Vriji) is referred to by Panini in his Astddhyayi (IV. 2. 131). 
Kautilya distinghishes the Vrijikas from the Licchavikas. The Vrijika 
was not only the name of the confederacy but also of one of the constituent 
clans. The Vajjis like the Licchavis are often associated with the city of 
Vaisali which was not only the capital of the Licchavis but also the 
metropolis of the entire confederacy. It was so called because of its 
extensiveness.! It had three districts. It may be identified with Besarh 
in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. In Buddha’s ‘time this city was 
encompassed by three walls at a distance of a gdvuta from one another and 
at three places there were gates with watch towers and buildings. The 
Buddha once visited it being invited by the Licchavis. This city was gay, 
opulent, prosperous and populous, charming and delightful. It had many 
buildings, pinnacled buildings, pleasure grounds and lotus ponds,? trium- 
phal arches, covered courtyards, etc. The city really rivalled the domain 
of the immortals in beauty. It was well provided with food. Alms were 
easily obtainable, harvest was good, and one could earn his living by glean- 
ing or through favour. The inhabitants of Vaiédili made a rule that 
daughters of individuals should be enjoyed by ganas and should not 
therefore be married.5 

A road lay from Vaisali to Rajagrha, and another from Vaiéali to 
Kapilavastu. Many Sakya ladies from Kapilavastu came to receive 
ordination from the Buddha who was then dwelling in the Mahavana.® 
The Buddhist Council held at Vaisali is important in the history of 
Buddhism.” 

The Licchavis of Vaisali made a gift of many caityas or shrines to the 
Buddha and the Buddhist Church. Ambapali, the famous courtezan of 
Vaisali, also presented her extensive mango-grove to the Buddhist 
congregation.§ 

Buddha’s activities were not only confined to Magadha and Koéala 
but also to Vaiéali. Many of his discourses were delivered here either at 
the mango-grove of Ambapali or at the Kitagarasala in the Mahavana. 

The Vajjis formed the samgha or gana. In other words, they were 
governed by organized corporation.® There existed concord and amity 
among the Licchavis.0 The Buddha prophesied that as long as the 
Licchavis would remain strenuous, diligent, zealous and active, prosperity 
would be with them, and not adversity. He further foretold that if the 
Licchavis would be given to luxury and indolence, they were sure to be 
conquered by the Magadhan king Ajatasattu.1! 

The Political relation between Magadha and Vaisali was friendly. 
That Ajatasattu is called Vaidehiputra goes to show that Bimbisara 
established-matrimonial alliance with the Licchavis by marrying a Licchavi 
girl.12 The Licchavis were also on friendly terms with king Prasenajit of 
KoSgala.18 

The Magadhan king Ajatasattu made up his mind to destroy the 


Vajjian power. The immediate cause that led to the outbreak of the war 
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between him and the Licchavis was that there existed a port near the 
Ganges, half of which belonged to Ajatasattu and half to the Licchavis. 
There was a mine of precious substance at the foot of the mountain stand- 
ing not far from it. Ajatasattu found the Licchavis too powerful to crush. 
So he sent his ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara, to sow the seed of dis- 
sension among them. Vassakara was successful in bringing about disunion 
among the Licchavi princes. Thus the Licchavis were destroyed by 
Ajatasattu.1 

Malla.—The kingdom of the Mallas was divided into two parts which 
had Kusavati or Kusinara and Pava as their capital cities. Kusinadra may 
be identified with Kasia on the smaller Gandak and in the east of the 
Gorakhpur district, and Pava with a village named Padaraona, twelve 
miles to the north-east of Kasid.’ The Sala grove of the Mallas where the 
Buddha died, was situated near Hiranyavati, identified probably with 
Gandak.2 When the Mallas had a monarchial constitution, their capital 
city was known as KuSsavati, but in the Buddha’s time when the monarchy 
was replaced by a republican constitution, the name of the city was changed 
to Kusinara. The Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta refers to Kusinaéra as a 
small town, but the Blessed One selected it as the place of his passing away 
by narrating the former glories of Kusavati. He himself said that Kusi- 
nara was ancient Kusavati.3. 

The Mallas had a Samghardjya. The political relation between the 
Mallas and the Licchavis was on the whole friendly, but there were occa- 
sional rivalries.4 Buddhism appears to have attracted many followers 
among the Mallas.5 

Cedi.—The ancient Cedi country lay near the Jumna. It corresponds 
roughly to the modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining region. The capital 
of the Cedi country was Sotthivatinagara, probably identical with the city 
of Suktimati of the Mahabhdrata.6 Sahajati and Tripuri were other im- 
portant towns of the Cedi kingdom.? The road from Kasi to Cedi was 
unsafe.6 The Cetarasitra was 30 yojanas distant from Jetuttaranagara, 
the birthplace of Vessantara.? It was an important centre of Buddhism.1° 
Anuruddha while dwelling among the Cedis won Arahatship.11 The 
Buddha went to the Cedis to preach his doctrine.12 

Vamsa.—The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas had Kauéaimbi as 
their capital, identical with modern Kosam near Allahabad. It had the 
Bharga state of Sumsumaragiri as its dependency.18_ The city of Kausambi 
was built at the site of the hermitage of one Kusamba.14 The origin of the 
Vatsa people is traced to a king of Kasi.16 Kausambi is mentioned as one 
of the great cities where the Blessed One should attain the Mahdparinib- 
bana. The city of Kausaémbi was visited by the followers of Bavari, a 
leader of the Jatilas.16 Pindola Bharadvaja dwelt at Ghositarama at 
Kausimbi. He was the son of the chaplain to king Udena of Kausaimbi.17 


1 Digha Nikdya, II, 72¢f. 2 Smith, #.H.J., 167 n. 
3 Digha, II, pp. 146-47. 
4 Cf. The story of Bandhule; Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 
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5 Vinaya Texts, ITI, 4ff.; II, 189; Psalms of the Brethren, 80, 90. 
® Mobh., III, 20, 50 and XIV, 83. 2. 7 Ang., III, 355. 
8 Jidt., No. 48. ® Jat., VI, 514-15, 
10 Ang., IIT, 355-56; V, 41ff.; 157-61. 11 Tbid., IV, 228ff. 


12 Digha, II, 200, 201, 203. 

18 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 63; Jat., No. 353. 

14 Law, Saundarananda-Kavya, Tr. into Bengali, p. 9. 

18 Hariv,, 29, 73; Mbh., XII, 49, 80. 16 Suttani. Commy., II, 584. 
17 Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 110-11. 
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A conversation on religious subjects took place between king Udena of 
Kosambi and Pindola Bharadvaja.1 The Buddha while he was at Ghosita- 
rima gave discourses on Dhamma, Vinaya, etc.2 

Kuru.—tThere was a janapada named Kuru and its kings used to be 
called Kurus.2 The ancient literature refers to two Kuru countries, 
Uttarakuru and Daksinakuru. The Buddha delivered some profound 
discourses to the Kurus in one of the Kuru towns named Kammaasa- 
dhamma. The thera Ratthapala was a Kuru noble who is mentioned in 
the Majjhima Nikdya as holding a religious discussion with king Koravya.4 
As to the origin of the Kurus a Cakkavatti king of Jambudipa named 
Mandhata conquered Pubba Videha, Aparagoyana and Uttarakuru. 
While returning from Uttarakuru a large number of the inhabitants of that 
country followed Mandhata to Jambudipa, and the place in Jambudipa 
where they settled became known as Kururastra.6 A large number of 
people in the Kuru country embraced Buddhism after listening to a number 
of religious discourses delivered by the Buddha.® 

The ancient Kuru country may be said to have comprised Kuruksetra 
or Thaneswar. The district included Sonapat, Amin, Karnal and Panipat, 
and was situated between the Sarasvati on the north and the Drsadvati on 
the south. The Kuru country was 300 leagues in extent and the capital 
city of Indraprastha extended over 7 leagues.” 

The Bodhisattvadvadana-Kalpalata® definitely states that Hastinapura 
was the capital of Kuru kings. King Arjuna of Hastinapura was in the 
habit of killing those holy men who were unable to satisfy him by answers 
to the questions put by him.® Sudhanu, son of Suvahu, another king of 
Hastinapura, fell in love with a kinnari in a distant country and came 
back with her to the capital where he had long been associated with his 
father in the government of the kingdom.10 

Pajicala.—The Paficila country was divided into two divisions, 
northern Pajicila and southern Paficdla, the Bhagirathi forming the di- 
viding line. The Vedic texts refer to the eastern (Pracya Paficala) and 
western divisions of the country.11_ The Paficdlas were known as Krivis in 
the Satapatha Bradhmana. According to the Divydvaddna (p. 435) the 
capital of Uttara Paficila was Hastinapura, but the Kumbhakdra Jataka 
mentions Kampilyanagara (Kampillanagara) as its capital.12 According to 
Mahabharata (138, 73-74) northern Paficala had its capital at Ahicchatra, 
identical with modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly district, while southern 
Paficdla had its capital at Kampilya, identical with modern Kampil in the 
Farukhabad district. Sometimes Uttara Paficala was included in the 
Kururastra,13 and had its capital at Hastinapura; at other times it formed 
a part of the Kampilyarastra.1¢ Sometimes kings of Kampilyarastra had 
court at Uttara Paficalanagara; at other times kings of Uttara Paficala- 
rastra had court at Kampilya.16 Visakha who was the son of the daughter 
of the king of the Paficalas, succeeded in his title on the death of his father. 








1 Sam., IV, pp. 110-12. 2 Vinaya Texts, III, p. 233. 

3 Paparcasidani, I, 25. 4 Majjhima, II, 65ff. 

5 Papancasiidani, I, 225-26. 

® Anguttara, V, 29-32; Samyutta, IT, 92-93, 107ff.; Majjhima, I, 55ff., 501ff.; 
Il, 261ff.; Digha, II, 55ff. 


7 Jdtaka, No. 537. @ 3rd pallava, 116; 64th pallava, p. % 
® Mahdavastu, IIT, 361. 10 Mahdvastu, IT, 94-95. 
11 Vedic Index, I, 469—Samhitopanisad Brahmana. 


12 Cowell, Jataka, III, 230. 13 Jataka, No. 505. 
4 Jataka, Nos, 323, 513, 520. 15 Ibid., No. 408; P.H.A.1., p. 85. 
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He renounced the world after listening to the Buddha’s discourse on 
Dhamma. 

Paficdla was originally the country north and west of Delhi from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the Chambal. It roughly corresponds to modern 
Budaun, Farukhabad and the adjoining districts. 

Matsya.—The Matsya country comprises the modern territory of 
Jaipur. It included the whole of the present territory of Alwar with a 
portion of Bharatpur. According to the Rgveda,? the country of the 
Matsyas lay to the south or south-west of Indraprastha and to the south of 

frasena. Viratanagara or Vairéta was its capital, so-called because it 
was the capital of Virdta, king of the Matsyas. 
dirasena.—The Sirasenas had Mathura as their capital on the Jumna. 
Mathura is generally identified with Maholi, 5 miles to the south-west of 
the present town of Mathura, which should be distinguished from Madhura 
or Madura, the second capital of the Pandyan kingdom on the river Vaigi 
in Madras. They witnessed a dice-play between Dhanafijaya Korabba 
and Punnaka Yakkha.3 The ancient Greek writers refer to the Strasena 
country as Sourasenoi and its capital as Methora. Buddhism was pre- 
dominant in Mathura for several centuries. Mahakaccayana delivered a 
discourse on caste in Mathura.4 The Buddha while proceeding from 
Mathura to Verafiji halted under a tree and he was worshipped by many 
householders there. 

Mathura was built by Satrughna, the brother of Rama. A son of 

atrughna was Sirasena after whom the country was so called5 The 
Epic and Pauranic story of Kamsa’s attempt to make himself a tyrant of 
Mathura by overpowering the Yadavas and his death at the hands of 
Srikrsna is not only mentioned by Patafijali but also in the Ghata-Jataka.¢ 

Mathura must have formed a part of the Maurya empire when 
Megasthenes wrote about the Sirasenas. It again became important as a 
centre of Buddhist religion and culture during the Kusaéna supremacy. 
Many images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas have been unearthed here.’ 

Assaka.—Assaka was a mahdjanapada of Jambudvipa, which had 

Potana or Potali as its capital. Potana was the Paudanya of the Maha- 
bharata (I. 77,47). There is a mention in the Suttanipata (V. 977) of 
another Assaka country in the Daksinaépatha. The brahmin Bavari lived 
on the banks of the Godavari in the Assaka territory in close proximity to 
Alaka or Mulaka. King Kalinga of Dantapura and king Assaka of Potana 
were not on friendly terms, but they later lived amicably.8 A king of the 
Assaka territory was ordained by Mahakaccéyana.® In the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of king Kharavela we find that king Kharavela caused a large 
army to move towards the west and strike terror into Asaka or Asika- 
nagara. The Assaka of the Cullakalinga Jataka and the Asikanagara of the 
Hathigumpha Inscription are probably identical with the Assaka of the 
Suttanipdta, which is located on the Godavari. Assaka represents the 
Sanskrit Afmaka or Asvaka which is mentioned by Asanga in his Sitrda- 
lankira as a country in the basin of the Indus. 

Asanga’s A&maka seems therefore to be identical with the kingdom 
Assakenus of the Greek writers, which lay to the east’ of the Sarasvati at 


sane 





1 Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 152-53; ef. Thera-therigatha, (P.T.S.), p. 27. 

2 VII, 18, 6; cf. Gopatha-Brahmana, 1, 2, 9. (Bibliotheca Indica Series, p. 30— 
R. L. Mitra’s Ed.). 
3 Cowell, Jdtaka, VI, 137. 4 Majjhima Nikaya, II, 83ff. 
5 0.A.G.T., p. 706. @ Jdataka, No. 454. 

7? Law, ‘Mathura in Ancient India,’ J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1947. 
8 Jdataka, ITI, 3-6. 8 Vimanavatthu Commy,., 259ff, 
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a distance of about 25 miles from the sea on the Swat Valley. The 
Asmakas are placed in the north-west by the authors of the Markandeya 
Purina and Brhat Samhita. In early Pali texts Assaka has always been 
associated with Avanti. Bhattasvimi, the commentator of the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, identifies ASmaka with Maharastra. Really speaking the 
Assaka country of the Buddhists, whether it be identical with Maharastra 
or located on the Godavari, lay outside the pale of the Madhyadeéa. 

Avanii.—The capital of Avanti which was one of the sixteen great 
janapadas, was Ujjayini which was built by Accutagami.1 Avanti roughly 
corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar and adjoining parts of the Central 
Provinces. D. R. Bhandarkar rightly points out that ancient Avanti was 
divided into two parts: the northern part had its capital at Ujjayini and 
the southern part called Avanti-Daksinipatha had its capital at 
Mahismati.2 According to the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya 
Mahissati was the capital of Avanti with Vessabhu as its king. This 
apparently refers to the Avanti country in the Daksinapatha. In the 
Mahabharata (II, 31, 10) Avanti and Mahismati are stated to be two 
different countries. 

Avanti was an important centre of Buddhism. Many leading theras 
(elders) and theris (female elders) were either born or lived there. Maha- 
kacciyana was born at Ujjayini in the family of the Chaplain of 
king Candapajjota. He converted the king to the Buddhist faith. 
Isidatta was one of the converts of Mahakaccayana.* He belonged to 
Avanti. Sona Kutikanna was also ordained by him. In the Buddha’s 
time India was divided into small independent kingdoms. Of these king- 
doms Magadha under Bimbisaéra and Ajatasattu, Kosala under Pasenadi, 
Avanti under Pajjota, and Kosambi under Udena, played important réles 
in the political drama of India in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. There 
was rivalry among these powers, each trying to extend his supremacy at 
the cost of another. Pajjota tried to extend his supremacy over Udena, 
but he could not achieve his object. He gave his daughter Vasabhadatta 
in marriage to Udena. This matrimonial alliance saved Kosambi from 
being conquered by Pajjota. Udena also established a matrimonial 
alliance with the king of Magadha. These two royal marriages were 
necessary for the maintenance of the political independence of Kausambi 
which served as a buffer state between Avanti and Magadha. 

Gandhaéra.—It is included in the list of sixteen great countries. The 
Gandharas were an ancient people whose capital was Takkasila. Moggali- 
putta Tissa sent the thera Majjhantika to Kasmira-Gandhara for propagat- 
ing Buddhism.6 Gandhara comprises the districts of Peshwar and 
Rawalpindi in the north Punjab. . 

Trade relationship existed between Kasmira-Gandhara and Videha.’ 
Pukkusati, the king of Gandhara, was a contemporary of king Bimbisara 
of Magadha. He is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to 
his Magadhan contemporary as a mark of friendship. He waged war 
against king Pradyota of Avanti who was defeated. 

The Behistun inscription of Darius (cir. 516 B.C.) refers to Gadara or 
Gandhara which was one of the kingdoms subject to the Persian Empire. 
In the latter half of the 6th century B.C., the Gandhara kingdom was 


ee 


1 Dipavamea, 57. 2 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 54. 

3 Theragitha Commentary, 39; Therigitha Commy., 261-264; Theragithd, 120; 
Udana, V.6; Sam., III, 9; IV. 117; Ang., I, 23; V, 46; Majjhima, TIT, 194, 223; Vinaya 
Tezts, Pt. II, p. 32; Theragatha, 369. 

4 Psalms of the Brethren, p. 107. & Dhammapada Commentary, TV, 101. 

6 Mahdvamaa, Ch. XII, V, 3. 7 Jataka, III, pp. 363-69. 
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conquered by the Achemenid kings. In Asoka’s time Gandhara formed 
a part of his empire. The Gandharas are mentioned in Asoka’s Rock 
Edict V. 

Kamboja.—It was one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas. It was noted 
for good horses.1 The Kambojas occupied roughly the province round 
about Rajaori or ancient Rajapura including the Hazara district of the 
North-Western Frontier Province. The Thera Maharakkhita established 
the Buddha’s religion at Kamboja and other places.” 

Dvaraka occurs along with Kamboja. It is not expressly stated if it 
was the capital of the Kamboja country. In early or later Pali texts there 
is no mention of the capital city of the Kambojas. It is certain that Kam- 
boja must be located in north-west India, not far from Gandhara. The 
Kambojas had a city called Nandipura mentioned in Luders’ inscriptions 
Nos. 176 and 472. 

The Kambojas were supposed to have lost their original Aryan 
customs and to have become barbarous.3 From the Bhuridatta Jataka,4 
we learn that many Kambojas who were not Aryans told that people were 
purified by killing insects, flies, snakes, bees, frogs, etc. The Jataka tradi- 
tion is corroborated by Yaska’s Nirukta and Yuan Chwang’s account of 
Rajapura and the adjoining countries of the north-western India.® 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS ON ANCIENT INDIAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


We have at present some useful works on the early geography of India. 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India is mainly based upon the 
accounts of Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang, and on those of the Greek writers. 
The author’s own great archaeological discoveries have also been embodied. 
This work has been re-edited with introduction and notes by S. N. 
Majumdar (Calcutta, 1924). N. L. Dey’s Geographical Dictionary of 
Ancient and Mediaeval India is not a systematic treatise, but a dictionary 
and a very useful hand-book. It is defective because it omits in general 
the grounds of identification. In it the geography of southern India. has 
been neglected. The first edition of the book appeared in Calcutta in 
1899, and a second edition was published in 1927, by Messrs. Luzac & Co., 
London. Both these works are wanting in relevant inscriptional data. 
B. C. Law’s Geography of Early Buddhism attempts for the first time at 
presenting a geographical picture of ancient India drawn from Pali 
Buddhist Texts. It may be added here that the same author has also 
written, by way of a supplement to the above work, an article entitled 
Geographical Data from Sanskrit Buddhist Literature published in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (XV, 1934, Oct.—Jany.) 
and later incorporated into his Geographical Essays published by Messrs. 
Luzac & Co., in 1937. Geographical Essays, Vol. I, is a collection of articles 
eliciting geographical and topographical information which will be of value 
especially to geographers of ancient India. 

The Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by the late Professors A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith incorporates all the geographical information 
contained in the most ancient Sanskrit works. Sorensens’ Index to the 
Mah*bhirata and Malalasekera’s Dictionary of Pali Proper Names are very 
useful from geographical standpoint. 





1 Sumangalavildsini, I, 124. 2 Sdsanavamsa, 49, 
3 Jataka, Ed. Cowell, VI, 110 f.n. 2. 4 Jataka, VI, 208, 210. 
5 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 284ff. 
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B. C. Law’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India (1923), Ancient 
Mid-Indian Kgatriya Tribes (1924), Ancient Indian Tribes, Vols. I and II, 
and Tribes of Ancient India (1941) deal with the history and historical 
geography of a large number of Kgatriya tribes. The location of the 
place occupied by each tribe and the extent of its kingdom at different 
periods of time have been dealt with in detail. 

B. C. Law’s Historical Gleanings (1922) may be found useful for a 
geographical study of ancient India. 

B. C. Law’s Holy Places of India, published by the Calcutta Geo- 
graphical Society in 1940, contains a brief account of almost all the 
important sacred places belonging to the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains, 
arranged regionally and illustrated with maps and sketches. 

B. C. Law’s Mountains of India and Rivers of India published in 1944 
by the Geographical Society of Calcutta, are the historico-geographical 
studies which present a systematic account of the mountains and rivers of 
India based on the materials available from Indian literature, the accounts 
of the Greek geographers, and the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. 

B. C. Law’s Ujjayini in Ancient India published by the Archeological 
Department of the Gwalior Government in 1944 gives a connected account 
of the ancient city of Ujjayini based on the original literary sources, the 
itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims, and the relevant epigraphic and 
numismatic evidences. 

B. C. Law’s India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism 
published in 1941 and his book entitled Some Jaina Canonical Sitras pub- 
lished by the B.B.R.A.S. in 1949 will be of great value to geographers. 

B. C. Law’s Srdvasti in Indian Literature, Rajagriha in Ancient Titera- 
ture, Kausdmbi in Ancient Literature and Panchdlas and their capital 
Ahicchatra published by the Archxological Department of the Government 
of India as their Memoirs Nos. 50, 58, 60 and 67 contain exhaustive and 
systematic accounts of the four ancient Indian cities based on literary, 
epigraphic and numismatic materials as well as on the accounts of the 
Greek and Chinese travellers in a handy form so as to render them useful 
to the archeologists and historians. 

Indological Studies, Pt. I, by B. C. Law is a helpful aid to the study of 
ancient Indian geography. 

Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, his translation of the 
Markandeya Purdna and Wilson’s translation of the Visnupurana elicit 
geographical information from the Purdnas. . 

Studies in Indian Antiquities by H. C. Raichaudhuri (Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1932) is a collection of detached essays, of which five are 
geographical. . 

Die Kosmographie der Inder by Prof. Kirfel is a valuable work which 
is so much interwoven with geography and which is not unrepresented in 
the Buddhist Pitakas. 

Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India is the title given to a book 
consisting of French articles by Sylvain Levi, Jean Przyluski and Jules 
Bloch, translated into English by P. C. Bagchi (University of Calcutta, 
1929). Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India is an article by Prof. Levi 
included in this book, which originally appeared in the Journal Asvatique, 
Tome CCTII (1923). It begins: ‘The geographical nomenclature of ancient 
India presents a certain number of terms constituting almost identical 
pairs, differentiated between themselves only by the nature of their initial 
consonants. I propose to examine some of them here: (1) Kosala-Tosala, 
(2) Anga-Vanga, (3) Kalinga-Trilinga, (4) Utkala-Mekala, (5) Pulinda- 
Kulinda, (6) Kimaripa-Namariipa, etc.’ 
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The paper entitled Names of Indian Towns in the Geography of Ptolemy 
by Jean Przyluski was first published in the Bulletin de la Societe de Linguts- 
tiqgue, 1926. Kodumbara or Odumbara was taken from J. Przyluski’s 
article: Un ancien peuple du Punjab: les Udumbara, Journal Asiatique, 
1926. Paloura-Dantapura by Sylvain Levi was first published in the 
Journal Asiatique, CCVI, 1925, (Notes Indiennes). Pithunda, Pithuda, 
Pitundra by Sylvain Levi (J.A., CCVI, 1925-26) is also included in this 
book. The History of Bengal, Vol. I, published by the Dacca University 
(1943) contains much geographical information concerning Vanga. 

For a systematic study of our ancient geography we find the works of 
classical writers very much useful. They are as follows: 

Notes on the Indica of Ctesias by H. H. Wilson (Oxford, 1836). 

Etude sur la Geographie Grecque et Latine de l’Inde, et en particulier sur 
l’Inde de Ptolemee, by Vivien De Saint-Matin. 

Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian by J. W. McCrindle 
(reprinted from Ind. And., 1876-77; Calcutta 1877; new ed. Calcutta, 
1926). 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea by J. W. McCrindle 
(reprinted from Ind. Ant., Calcutta, 1879). 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy by J. W. McCrindle (reprinted from 
Ind. Ant., 1884; Calcutta, 1885). 

Two notes on Ptolemy’s Geography of India by E. H. Johnston (J.R.A.8., 
1941). 

Notes on Ptolemy by J. Ph. Vogel (B.S.O.A.8S., xii, xiii and xiv, Pt. I). 

Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian by J. W. McCrindle (re- 
printed from Ind. Ant., 1881; Calcutta, 1882). 

The Invasion of Alexander the Great by J. W. McCrindle, new ed., 1896. 

Alexander’s passage of the Jhelum by Sir Aurel Stein (The Times dated the 
5th April, 1932). 

The Sangala of Alexander’s Historians by Hutchison (Journal of the Punjab 
University Historical Society, Vol. I). 

Ancient India as described in Classical Literature by J. W. McCrindle, 1901. 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, translated and annotated by W. H. 
Schoff, London, 1912. 

La geographie de Ptolémeé l’Inde (VII, 1-4) by L. Renou, Paris, 1925. 

In this connection mention must be made of The Gates of India by 
T. Holdich (London, 1910), and Sir Aurel Stein’s On Alexander’s Track to 
the Indus (London, 1929), and his paper on Alexander’s Campaign on. the 
North-West Frontier in the Geographical Journal, London (Vol. LXX, 
1927, Nov.-Dec., pp. 417ff., 515ff.). 


A list of noteworthy contributions published in different periodicals 
is given below: 


Journal of The Royal Asiatic Society 


1873. Hiouen-Tsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi by J. Fergusson. 
1893. The Sarasvati and the Lost River of the Indian desert by Oldham. 
1894. Geography of Rama’s exile by F. E. Pargiter. 

1897. The birthplace of Gautama Buddha by V. A. Smith. 

1897. Pistapura, Mahendragiri, and Acyuta by V. A. Smith. 

1898. The kingdom of Kartrpura by Oldham. 

1898. Kausambi and Sravasti by V. A. Smith. 

1898. Kapilavastu in the Buddhist books by T. Watters. 

1898. The Geography of the Kandahar Inscription by J. Beames. 

1902. Vaisali by V. A. Smith. 
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1902. Kusinara or Kuéinagara and other Buddhist holy places by V. A. 
Smith. 

1903. Kausambi, Kasapura, and Vaisali by W. Vost. 

1903. Ramagama to KuSsinara by W. Vost. 

1903. Setavya or To-wa by W. Vost. 

-1903. Where was Malwa? by A. F. R. Hoernle. 

1904. Kauésambi by W. Vost and V. A. Smith. 

1904. The Middle country of Ancient India by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

1905. Saketa, Sha-chi or Pi-so-kia by W. Vost. 

1905. Mo-la-p’o by R. Burn. 

1906. Gaudadega by B. C. Mazumdar. 

1906. Kapilavastu by W. Hoey. 

1907. The Five Rivers of the Buddhists by W. Hoey. 

1907. Vethadipa by G. A. Grierson. 

1907. Dimensions of Indian cities and countries by J. F. Fleet. 

1908. Sravasti by J. Ph. Vogel. 

1909. The Modern Name of Nalanda by T. Bloch. 

1910. Mahisamandala and Mahismati by J. F. Fleet. 

1912. The Kambojas by Grierson. 

1913. Proposed identification of two South Indian place-names in the 
Periplus by W. H. Schoff. 

1916. Some notes on the Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea by J. Kennedy. 

1917. Some river-names in the Rg-Veda by M. A. Stein. 


Sir Aurel Stein discusses the identification of the rivers mentioned in 
Rg-Veda (X, 75), the famous Nadi-stuti. He identifies the Marudvrdha 
with the Maruwardwan, the Asikni with the Ans, and the Susoma with 
the Sohan. 

F. W. Thomas writes a short note on Udydna and Urdi, the latter 
being derived from the form ‘Aurdayani’ as in Patafijali (1918). 

Magadha and Videha by Pargiter (1918). 

Mr. 8. V. Venkateswara makes Satiyaputa, mentioned in the second 
Rock-Edict of Aéoka, equivalent to Satyavrata-Ksetra, the ceremonial 
designation of Kafici or Conjeevaram (1918). S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
refutes the above identification, and concludes that ‘these Satiyaputras 
were a Western people, and have to be looked for between the Keralas and 
the Rastrikas along the Western hills, and that it is likely that the Satpute 
are their modern representatives. If so, could it not be the collective 
name of the various matriarchal communities like the Tulus and the Nayars 
of the Malabar and Kanara districts of today ?’ (1919). 

V. A. Smith accepts that Satiyaputra should be identified with the 
Satyamangalam Taluk in Coimbatore, which adjoins Coorg in the Western 
Ghats (1919). 

Sagara and the Haihayas, Vasistha and Aurva by F. E. Pargiter. The 
author discusses geographical locations of the Haihayas, Mahisikas, Darvas, 
Khasas, Colas, Culikas, Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Kambojas, Druhyus, 
etc. (1919). 

Tae tenia of the ‘Ka-p’i-li country’ of Chinese authors by V. A. 
Smith (1920). 

An unidentified Territory of Southern India by K. V. Subrahmanya 
Aiyer (1922). It identifies the ancient Misaka kingdom as mentioned in 
the Mahabharata, Visnupurdna, Bharata-Natya-Sdstra and in the inscrip- 
tion of Khiaravela, in the Mahakita pillar inscription of the Western 
Calukya king, Mangaliéa Ranavikranta, etc., with Iramakudam on the 
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west Coast of the Deccan extending from Tulu or South Canara to the 
Kerala dominions. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar denies that in the days of Asoka the Kosar 
were a people so closely associated with the Tulu country that they gave 
their name to the region (1923). 

Kausimbi by Dayaram Sahni (1927). The identification of the 
ancient Kausambi with the village of Kosam in the district of Allahabad, 
which was first proposed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, is finally proved. 

Kausadmbi by Sita Ram (1928). 

Two Notes on the Ancient Geography of India by J. Ph. Vogel (1929). 
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CHAPTER I 
NORTHERN INDIA 


Abastanoi.—The Abastanoi corresponded to the Sanskrit Ambagthas, 
who were the same as the Sambastai of Diodorus, Sabarcae of Curtius and 
Sabagrae of Orosius. In Alexander’s time the lower Akesines (Aszkni) 
was their territory and they had a democratic government. They sub- 
mitted to Alexander (McCrindle, Invasion of India, pp. 292ff.; Law, Indo- 
logical Studies, I, 31ff.). 

Aciravati.—The river Aciravati was also known as the Ajiravati or the 
Airavati.1 It was known to the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang as A-chi-lo, 
flowing south-eastwards past the city of Sravasti.2 According to I-Tsing 
Ajiravati means the river of the Aji (dragon).3 This river is mentioned in 
the Jain texts as Eravai.4 It has been identified with the modern Rapti 
in Oudh, on the western bank of which stood the ancient city of Sravasti,5 
the third or the last capital of Kosala. If Saheth-Maheth on the south 


bank of the Rapti be the modern site of Sravasti, it is positive that the 
Aciravati of the Buddhist fame is no other than the modern Rapti. The 
author of the Dasakumdracaritam knew this city as situated on a river 
which seems presumably to have been the Aciravati or the Rapti, though 
our author does not unfortunately name the river.® 

The Aciravati is a tributary of the Sarayai which has its origin in the 
Himalayan range. The long description of the origin of the five rivers 
Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhi and Mahi from the Anotatta lake, is 
given in the Pali commentaries.? Some five hundred rivers are mentioned 
in the Suttanipata Commentary. Only ten of them were to be reckoned 
according to the Milinda-Panho.® Of the ten rivers 19 the Aciravati was 
one of the five great rivers,!! which constituted the Ganges group and the 
rest constituted the Sindhu group. The Aciravati was one of the sacred 
rivers of the Buddhist Midland.!2_ As it fell into the sea, it lost its former 
name and was known as the sea.18 According to the Samyutta Nikdya 4 
the Aciravati along with the Ganga, Yamuna, Sarabhii and Mahi flowed, 
slided and tended to the east. It was a deep river as its water was 
immeasurable.15 

The Buddha stayed in a mango grove at Manasakata, a Brahmin 
village of Koéala, situated on the bank of the Aciravati, to the north of 





Avadanagataka, I, 63; II. 60; Painini’s Agfadhydyi, IV. 3. 119. 
Watters, On Yuan Chwarng, I, 398-399. 3 Travels, p. 156, 
Kalpasiitra, p. 12; Brihat-Kalpasiitra, 4. 33. 
Identified with modern Saheth-Maheth. 
Weber, Ueber Das Dasakumaracaritam in Indische Streifen, Berlin, 1868. 

7 Papafcasidani, Sinhalese Ed., II, 586; Manorathapirani, Sinhalese Ed., ii, 
759-60; Suttanipata Commy,., P.T.8., 437-439. 

8 Paramatthajottka, II, 437. ® Ed. Trenckner, p. 110. 

10 Mirkandeyapurana, 57. 16-18. 11 Pancamahanadiyo. 

12 Vinaya, IT, p. 239; Visuddhimagga, I, p. 10. 

18 Vinaya, IT, p. 239; Ang., V, p. 22; Ibid., IV, 198-199, 202—Ganga Yamuna 
Aciravati Sarabhii Mahi ti mahasamuddampatté jahanti purimani namagottani 
mahasamuddo tveva samkham gacchanti. 

14 TI, 136; ef. Sam., V, 39, 134. 

15 na sukaram udakassa pamadnam ganetum—Sam., V, 401. 
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Manasikata, inhabited by many distinguished and wealthy Brahmins,? 
There was a grove of fig trees on the bank of this river.2 A small stream at 
Sravasti called the Sutanu, which was visited by the Buddha’s disciple, 
Anuruddha, must have fallen into this river.3 

The river Aciravati flows through the districts of Bahraich, Gonda, 
and Basti and joins the Sarayi or Gharghara (Gogra), west of Barhaj in 
the district of Gorakhpur, According to the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
it flows south-eastwards past the city of Sravasti4 It is fed by no less 
than three tributaries on the left side, all in the district of Gorakhpur, and 
by a small tributary on the right in the same district. During the hot 
season it ran dry leaving a bed of sand.5 Two Savatthians, who adopted 
the religious life, came to this river. After a bath they stood on the sand 
enjoying the sunshine and talking pleasantly together.6 This river was 
crossed in rafts.? It nourished wheatfields on its bank. A Savatthian 
Brahmin cut trees on its bank in order to cultivate the land. Crops grew 
on it but the whole crop was carried to the sea by a flood.® The revered 
Ananda came to this river with some monks to bathe. After his bath he 
stood in one garment drying his limbs.1° A Savatthian householder, who 
gave up his household life, went to the river Aciravati, took his bath, and 
saw two white swans flying by.1!_ A fisherman belonging to the village of 
Pandupura on his way to Sravasti saw some tortoise-eggs (kacchapa-andant) 
lying on the bank of this river.12 The Chabbaggiya monks used to catch 
hold of the cows crossing this river by their horns or ears or necks or tails 
or spring up upon their backs.13 The people on the bank of this river were 
in the habit of casting nets for fishing.14 The early Buddhist records refer 
to the swimming of the cattle across it.15 

Sariputta, one of the famous disciples of the Buddha, took his bath in 
this river.16 Four daughters of a rich merchant also bathed in this river 
before entering into a mango-grove.1? Nuns were in the habit of bathing 
in this river with prostitutes being naked.18 

A certain country monk came to the ferry on the Aciravati and 
expressed his desire to cross this river before a ferryman with the help of 
his boat. The ferryman asked him to wait but he refused. At last he was 
put into his boat. Due to bad steering his robe was wet and it became 
dark before he reached the farther shore.1® This river could be seen from 
the terrace of the Kosalan king Pasenadi’s palace.29 Five hundred lads 
who used to visit this river engaged themselves in wrestling on its bank.?! 
Vididabha, the son of king Pasenadi, met the Sakyas on its bank and 





1 Digha I, 235ff. 2 Suttanipdta Commy,., I,:p. 19. 
3 Samyutta, V, 297. “4 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 398-99. 
5 Ang., IV, 101. 


6 Jdtaka, II, 366—Aciravatim gantud nahdted vdlikapuline dtapam tappamana 
siraniyakatham kathentd atthamsu. 

7 Vinaya, III, 63. ; ; 

8 Suttanipdta Commentary, P.T.S., p. 51l1—Aciravatinaditire yavam vapisadmitt 
khettam kasatt. 

9 Jdat., IV, p. 167—Sabbam sassam samuddam pavesesi. 

10 Anguttara, ITI, p. 402. 11 Jdtaka, I, p. 418. 

12 Dhammapada Commy,., TIT, 449. 

13 Vinaya, I, pp. 190-91—Chabbaggiyé bhikkhii Aciravatiya nadiyé gavinam 
tarantinam visainesu pi ganhanti, kannesu pi ganhanti, givaya pi ganhanti, cheppaya 
pi ganhanti, pitthim pi abhiruhanti. 

14 Udana Commy., p. 366. 16 Vinaya, I, 191. 

18 Ang. Commy., Sinhalese Ed., p. 315. 17 Jat., IT, p. 137. — 

18 Vinaya, I, 293—Idha bhante bhikkhuniyo Aciravatiyanadiyd vesiyaht saddhim 
naggd ekatiithe nahayants. 

19 Jdtaka, III, 228. 20 Vinaya, IV, 111-12. 

a1 Jataka, II, p. 96. 
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completely routed them.1 Sometimes this river became so full that disas- 
trous floods occurred, in one of which Vididabha and his army were 
swept into the sea.2 Anathapindika, the great banker of Savatthi, lost 
eighteen crores of his wealth by the destructive floods of this river which 
swept away his hoarding on its bank.8 A merchant had a treasure buried 
in the bank of this river. When the bank was eroded away, the treasure 
was carried into the sea.4 

Adraisti Country.—It was situated on the eastern side of the Hydraotes 
(Ravi). Pimprima was their stronghold. The Adrijas mentioned in the 
Dronaparva of the Mahdbhdrata (Ch. 159, 5) are supposed to be identical 
with the Adraistai of the Greeks. The Adraistai or Adhrstas are said to 
have bowed down before Alexander’s army (Cambridge History of India, 
I, 371 and n. 2; B. C. Law, Indological Studies, I, pp. 21-22). 

Agaru.—It is a forest lying in the Kuru country between the Candra- 
kanta and Siiryakanta mountains (Vayu, 45. 31). 

Agrohad.—It is situated on the metalled road between Hissar and 
Fatehabad at a distance of 14 miles from the former. It appears to have 
been mentioned by Ptolemy who calls it Agara. As a result of the excava- 
tion at the site, coins, beads, fragments of sculptures and terracottas have 
been discovered. (For details vide Excavation at Agrohd, Punjab, by 
H. L. Srivastava, M.A.S.I., No. 61). 

Ahicchatra.—It was the capital of northern Pajicdla (Mahabharata, 
Adiparva, Ch. 140; ef. Rapson, Ancient India, p. 167). The river Bhagi- 
rathi formed the dividing line between the northern and southern Pajficala. 
The Vedic texts refer to an eastern and western division of the country 
(Vedic Index, I, 469). Patafijali refers to it in his Mahdbhasya (II, p. 233, 
Kielhorn’s ed.). The Yoginitantra mentions it (2/4, pp. 128-129). 
According to the Divydvaddna (p. 435) the capital of northern Paficala was 
Hastinapura, but the Kumbhakara Jataka (Cowell, Jdtaka, III, 230) 
states that the capital of northern Paficila was Kampillanagara. 

Pajicaila was originally the country, north and west of Delhi, from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the river Chambal (cf. Cunningham, 4.G.I., 
p. 413, 1924 Ed.). The capital of southern Paficila was Kampilya® 
(Mahabharata, 138, 73-74) identical with modern Kampil in the Farrukha- 
bad district, U.P. In the Pabhos&é Cave Inscription of the time of 
Udaka (?), Bahasatimitra appears to be the king whose coins have been 
discovered at Ramnagar (Ancient Ahicchatra, capital of Paficala, Bareilly 
District, U.P.) and Kosam (Ancient Kausambi, capital of the Vatsas, 
Allahabad District, U.P.). In the same inscriptions we find that 
Ahicchatra was ruled by Saunakéyani. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta refers to a powerful king named Acyuta whose coins 
have been found at Ahicchatra, modern Ramnagar, in the Bareilly district, 
U.P. It was still a considerable town when visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 
7th century A.D.6 This country, according to the Chinese pilgrim, was 
more than 3,000 li in circuit, and its capital was 17 or 18 li in circuit. The 
country yielded grain and had many woods and springs and a genial 
climate. The people were honest and diligent in learning. There were 
more than ten Buddhist monasteries. Deva-temples were nine in number 





1 Dhammapada Commy., I, 359-60. 

2 Digha, 1, 244-246; Jat., IV, 167; Dhammapada Commy,., I, 360. 

8 Dhammapada Commy., IIT, p. 10—attharasakoti-dhanam. 

& Jataka, I, 230—Aeciravatinaditire nihitadhanam nadikule bhinne samuddam 
pavittham atthi, 

5 B.C. Law Volume, Part II, 1946, pp. 239-42. 

§ Smith, Karly History of India, 4th Ed., pp. 391-392. 
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(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 331). According to Cunningham the 
history of Ahicchatra goes back to 1430 A.D. 

The name is written as Ahiksetra as well as Ahicchatra (Serpent- 
umbrella). Ahicchatra seems to be the correct form.1 The old name of 
Ahicchatra is Adhicchatra (preserved in an inscription; Luders’ List of 
Brahmi Inscriptions, Index) which is nearer to the Greek form of Adisadra 
of Ptolemy, (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 138). 
It was also called Chatravati (Mahabharata, Adiparva, Ch. 168). Adhi- 
cchatra is the name found in the Pabhosa cave inscription of Ashadhasena 
dated about the beginning of the Christian era (#.J., II, p. 432; Luders’ 
List, Nos. 90 and 905; Inscription of Gautamimitra, N. G. Majumdar, 
I.H.Q.). Arjuna gave the city of Ahicchatra together with that of Kampi- 
lya to Drona after having defeated Drupada in battle. Having accepted 
both the cities, Drona, the foremost of victors, gave away Kampilya to 
Drupada (Harivamsa, Ch. XX, 74-75). According to the Vividhatirtha- 
kalpa (p. 14), Samkhyavati was the earlier name of Ahicchatra. 
Parsvanatha wandered about in this town. Kamathasura, inimical to 
Parsvanatha, caused an incessant shower of rains inundating the entire 
earth. Parsvandtha was immersed in water up to his neck. To protect 
him the Nagaraja of the place, accompanied by his queens, appeared on 
the scene, held a canopy of his thousand hoods over his head and coiled 
himself round his body. That is the reason why the town was named 
Ahicchatra. 

In modern times Ahicchatra was first visited by Capt. Hodgson who 
describes it as the ruins of an ancient fortress several miles in circumference, 
which appears to have had 34 bastions and is known as the Pandu’s Fort. 
(McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 134). For an identi- 
fication of this place, see H.J., XXVI, Pt. 2, April, 1941, p. 90. For further 
details see B. C. Law, Patichalas and their capital Ahicchatra, M.A.S.L,, 
No. 67; A.S.I.R., I, pp. 255ff.; Progress Report of the Epigraphical and 
Architectural branches of North-western Provinces and Oudh, 1891-92, 1ff.; 
B. C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, 169-170; B. C. Law, Tribes in 
Ancient India, p. 34; Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, pp. 
200-201; McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 134. 

Ajayagadh.—It is identical with Banda district, U.P. (Inscriptions 
of Northern India revised by D. R. Bhandarkar, No. 408, V. 1243). 

Ajudhan.—This ancient town is situated on the bank of the old 
Sutlej, 28 miles to the south-west of Depalpura and 10 miles from the 
present course of the river (C.A.G.I., 1924, p. 245). 

Alakanandé.—A river in the Garhwal Himalaya, a headwater of the 
Ganges. Her course can be traced from the Gandhamadana mountain 
(Bhagavatapurdna, IV, 6.24; Brahmdndapurdna, III, 41.21; 56. 12; 
Visnupurdna, II, 2.34.36; Vayupurdna, 41.18; 42. 25-35). It represents 
the upper course of the Ganges. Its upper tributary is constituted of the 
Pinda and another stream at the confluence of which is situated Srinagara 
in Garhwal. Mandakini is one of its tributaries, which may be identified 
with Kali-Ganga or Mandagni, rising in the mountains of Kedara in Garh- 
wal. The Bhagirathi-Ganga is joined on the left side by the Alakananda 
at Devaprayaga (B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 19). The Gangos may be 
supposed to have assumed the name of the Ganga-Bhagirathi from the 
point where it is met by the Mandakini (Law, Rivers of India, p. 21; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 125; regarding the Mandakini, 
Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Report, X XI, 11). 


1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography, S. N. Majumdar Ed., p. 412. 
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Alasanda.—It was the chief city of the Yona territory. Geiger 
identifies it with the town of Alexandria founded by Alexander near Kabul 
in the Paropanisadae country (Mahivamsa, Geiger’s Translation, p. 194). 
It has been described in the Milindapanha as an island where king Milinda 
was born in the village of Kalasigama (Trenckner Ed., pp. 82-83; Cambridge 
History of India, I, p. 550). 

Amaranitha.—About sixty miles from Islamabad lies Amaranatha, 
a celebrated shrine of Siva in a cave in the Bhairavaghati range of the 
Himalayas. It is considered holy by the Hindus. (For further details, 
see Law, Holy Places of India, p. 31.) 

Ambastha Country.—The country of the Ambasthas was situated on the 
lower Chenab. The Mahdbharata (II, 48, 14) andthe Bhigavata Purana 
(X. 83, 23) refer to it. It is also mentioned in the Brahmandap. . (III. 74, 
22), Matsyap. (48.21), Vayu (99. 22), and Visnu (II. 3.18). Panini also 
refers to it in one of his sutras (VIII.3.97). As early as the time of the 
Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 21-3) they probably settled themselves in the 
Punjab. The Mahabharata (II, 52, 14-15) mentions them as north-western 
tribes. They were intimately connected with the Sivis and the Yaudheyas 
and were settled on the eastern border of the Punjab (Pargiter, Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition, 109, 264). During the first quarter of the 
2nd century A.D. the Ambasthas are referred to by the geographer Ptolemy 
as the tribe which is described as settled in the east of the country of the 
Paropanisadai (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 311- 
12). They seem to have migrated in later times to some place near the 
Mekala hill which is the source of the Narmada (B. C. Law, Tribes 
in Ancient India, pp. 97, 374). For further details vide B. C. Law, Indo- 
logical Studies, I, 314. 

Andhavana.—It was situated at Sravasti. The Elder Anuruddha fell 
ill while he was here. The monks approached him and asked him the 
cause of his bodily suffering (Samyutta, V, 302). 

Afijana Mountain (Afijanagiri).—It was situated in the Mahavana 
(Jitaka, V, 133). It is mentioned in the Ramdyana (Kiskindhyakanda, 
37.5) and in the Markandeya Purdna (58.11). It is also mentioned in the 
Jaina Avasyaka-ciirni, (p. 516). According to the Skandapurdna (Chap. I, 
Sl. 36-48) it was made up of gold. It is the Sulaiman range in the Punjab. 
The Sulaiman mountain, known to the ancient geographers as the Afijana- 
giri, separates the N.W.F. Province and the Punjab (P) from Baluchistan. 
It overlooks the Gomal river on the north and the Indus on the south. 
The Takht-i-Sulaiman (Solomon’s Throne) is the highest peak (11,295 ft.). 
The southern part of the main range is composed of sandstones, whereas 
the northern part is built up of limestones. The range is pierced by a 
number of gorges through which run the main routes from India to 
Baluchistan. 

Anjanavana.—It was a deer park in Siketa where the Buddha dwelt. 
When the Master was here, a wanderer named Kundaliya had a discussion 
with him on religious and philosophical topics. (Samyutta, I. 54; V. 73ff.). 

Anoma.—This mountain does not seem to have been far off from the 
Himalaya (Apadina, p. 345). 

Anomi—(Chinese Ho-nan-mo-Ch’iang).—Anoma is the river Aumi in 
the Gorakhpur district. Carlleyle identifies this river with the Kudawa 
nadi in the Basti district. of Oudh. The Buddha after leaving Kapilavastu 
proceeded to the bank of this river and then he adopted the life of a monk 
(Dhammapada Commentary, I, 85). 

Anotatta (Chinese A-nou-ta).—This lake may be identified with the 
Rawanhrad or Langa. It was visited by the Buddha many times (A7g., 
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IV, 101). According to the Shui-ching-chu this lake otherwise known as 
the Anavatapta (the unheated) was on the top of the Himalaya. Four 
rivers issued from this lake: the Ganga to the east, the Sindhu to the south, 
the Vaksu (Oxus) to the west and the Sita (Tarim) to the north (Northern 
India according to the Shui-Ching-Chu, p. 14). 

Ansumati.—It is mentioned in the Rgveda (VI. 27.5, 6; VIII. 85. 13) 
as a river in Kuruksetra. 

Antaravedi.—The traditional Antaravedi mentioned in the Indore 
copperplate inscription of Skandagupta (466 A.D.) is the country lying 
between the Ganges and the Jumna! and between Prayaga and Hardwar. 
According to this inscription, a lamp was maintained in a temple of the 
sun (sirya) at Indrapura out of a perpetual endowment made by a Brahmin 
named Devavisnu (C.J.J., Vol. III). The Bulandshahar district lies actually 
in this Antaravedi. 

Anupiya-ambavana.—It was in the kingdom of the Mallas. Here 
Gautama spent the first seven days after his renunciation on his way to 
Rajagrihba (Jat., I, pp. 65-66; Vinaya, II, p. 180). 

Apava-Vasistha-csrama.—It was situated near the Himalayas 
(Yogavasistha-Ramayana, I). Apava Vasistha is said to have cursed 
Kartyaviryarjuna for the latter burnt his hermitage. 

Arail.—This ancient village is situated on the right bank of the Jumna 
at its confluence with the Ganges (Allahabad District Gazetteer by Nevill, 
p. 221). 

Aristapura (Palt Aritthapura).—Panini mentions it in one of his siéras 
(VI. 2.100). It was the capital of the Sivi kingdom. This king was 
educated at Taxila. He was made viceroy during the lifetime of his 
father and after his father’s death he became king. He ruled his kingdom 
righteously. He built six alms-halls at the four gates in the midst of the 
city and at his own door. He used to distribute each day six hundred- 
thousand pieces of money. On the appointed days he used to visit the 
alms-halls to see the distribution made. 

The Sivi kingdom may be identified with the Shorkot region of the 
Punjab—the ancient Sivipura or Sivapura (B. C. Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 52). Early Greek writers refer to a country in the Punjab 
as the territory of the Siboi. For further details vide B. C. Law, Indo- 
logical Studies, I, 24 ff. 

Arundcala.—This mountain is situated on the west of the Kailasa 
range (Law, Mountains of India, p. 3; vide also Skandhapurdna, Ch. III, 
59-61; IV. 9, 13, 21, 37). 

Asitatjananagara.—It was in the Kamea district where a king named 
Mahakamsa reigned (Jat., IV, p. 79). 

Asni.—It is a village situated about 10 miles north of Fatehpur U.P., 
where a stone pillar inscription has been discovered (J.A., XVI, 173ff.). 

Aéoka.—This mountain does not seem to have been far off from the 
Himalaya (Apaddna, p. 342). 

Aspasian territory.—It was a minor state in Alexander’s time. The 
Iranian name Aspa corresponds to the Sanskrit Aéva or Aévaka (Law, 
Indological Studies, I, p. 1). The Aspasians, as they were called by the 
Greeks, may be regarded as denoting some western branch of the Asvaka 
or Aémaka tribe (Cambridge History of India, I, 352, n. 3). Their country 
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1 Cf. Bhavisyapurdna, Pt. TIT, Ch. 2. Antaravedi is the doab between these 
(wo rivera, The Aryiivarta of the Sitras and Madhyadega of Manu are designated, 
according to the Kivyamimimsd (93). aa Antaravedi which extends up to Benaras 
(Vinasana Prayitgayoh Ganga-Yamunoyosca antarum Antaravedi), 
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lay in Eastern Afghanistan (Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 180). 
According to some it was situated in Suvastu (modern Swat Valley).! The 
Asmakas were the first Indian people to bear the brunt of Alexander’s 
invasion. One of the cities of the Aspasian territory is said to have stood 
on or near the river Euaspla which is supposed to be identical with the 
Kunar, a tributary of the Kabul river.? 

Astdpada.—It is a great Jain tirtha. It may be identified with the 
Kaildsa. mountain. According to the Vividhatirthakalpa many sages and 
the sons of Rsabha attained perfection.’ 

Audumbara.—Panini refers to it in his Astadhyadyi (4.1.173). This 
country may be located in the Pathankot region.4 

Ayodhyai.—It is one of the seven holy places of the Hindus otherwise 
known as Ayojjha or Ayudha. Vinita was another name for this city.6 
It was the birthplace of the first and fourth Tirthankaras.6 Fa-Hien calls 
it Sha-che and according to Ptolemy it is known as Sogeda. In 
Brahmana literature it is described as a village.? This city is also known 
as Siketa, Iksvakubhiimi (Avassaka Nirjjuti 382), Ramapuri and Kosala.§ 
The Bhagavata Purdna refers to it as a city (IX. 8, 19). According to the 
Skandapurdna® Ayodhya looks like a fish. It is one yojana in extent in 
the east, one yojana in the west, one yojana from the Sarayi in the south, 
and one yojana from Tamasa in the north. The spurious Gaya copper- 
plate inscription of Samudragupta mentions this ancient city, situated on 
the river Sarayit,1° identified with the Ghagra or the Gogra in Oudh (C.1.1., 
III) about six miles from the Fyzabad Railway Station. According to 
this inscription Ayodhya was the seat of a Gupta Jayaskandhdavara or 
camp of victory as early as the time of Samudragupta. It was an un- 
important town in Buddha’s time.1! It is mentioned in the Rémdyana 
as the earlier capital of Koéala. Some think that Siketa and Ayodhya 
were identical, but Professor Rhys Davids has been successful in pointing 
out that both the cities existed in Buddha’s time.!2. Ayodhya was twelve 
yojanas long and nine yojanas broad according to the Jaina account.13 It 
was the birthplace of Rsabha, Ajita, Abhinandana, Sumati, Ananta and 
Acalabhanu. Here Lord Adiguru attained enlightenment. Kumarapala, 
the king of the Calukyas, installed a Jaina image in this city. Here still 
exists the temple of Nabhiraja.14 According to Alberuni, it is situated 
about 150 miles south-east from Kanauj. In the Buddhist period KoSala 
was divided into north and south. The capital of the southern Koéala 
was Ayodhya. 

Ayodhya seems to have been included in the kingdom of Pusyamitra 
Sunga. An inscription found here mentions the fact that Pusyamitra 
performed two horse sacrifices or asvamedhas during his reign.15 

The Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, who visited Ayodhya in the 5th century 
A.D., saw the Buddhists and the Brahmanas not in good terms. He also 





1 Raychaudhuri, P.H.A.J., 4th Ed., p. 197. 

2 Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, 1ff. 

* B.C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, p. 174. 

‘ For furthor dotails vido B. C, Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 355. 

& Avassaka Commy., p. 244a. 8 Avassaka Nirjjuti, 382. 

7 Aittareya Brah., VII, 3ff.; Sinkhyiyana Srauta Sitra, XV, 17-26; cf. J. RAS, 
1917, 52 note. : 

8 Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 24. ® Chap. I, 64-65. 

1 CF, Vinaya, I], 237; Ang., IV, 101; Sam, II, 135; Uddana, v. 5. 

U Ruddhist India, p. 34. 

12 B.C. Law, Geography of Karly Buddhism, p. 6. 

1 Vividhatirthakalpa, Ch, 34. 

14 B.C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, p. 173. 16 BAT., XX, p. 57, 
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saw a tope there where the four Buddhas walked and sat.1 Another 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 7th century A.D., 
after travelling more than 600 li and crossing the Ganges to the south, 
reached the Ayudha or Ayodhya country. According to him, Ayodhya 
was the temporary residence of Asanga and Vasubandhu. He says that 
Ayudha is Saketa, i.e, Ayodhya. The country yielded good crops, was 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation and had rich fruit orchards and genial 
climate. The people had good manners and active habits and devoted 
themselves to practical learning. There were more than 100 Buddhist 
monasteries and more than 3,000 brethren, who were students of Mahayana 
and Hinayina. There were 10 deva temples and the non-Buddhists were 
few in number. Within the capital was the old monastery in which Vasu- 
bandhu composed various sdstras. There was a hall in ruins where 
Vasubandhu explained Buddhism to princes and monks who used to come 
from other countries. Close to the Ganges was a large Buddhist monastery 
with an Asoka tope to mark the place where the Buddha preached his 
excellent doctrine. Four or five li west from this monastery was a Buddha 
relic tope and to the north of the tope were the remains of an old monastery 
where the Sautrdntika-vibhdsd-édstra was composed. In a mango grove 
5 or 6 li to the south-west of the city was the old monastery where Asanga 
learnt and taught. The three Buddhist treatises referred to by Yuan 
Chwang were communicated to Asanga by Maitreya. Above 100 paces to 
the north-west of the mango-grove was a Buddha relic tope. Asanga, 
according to the pilgrim, began his religious career as a Mahisdsaka and 
afterwards became a Mahayanist. Vasubandhu began his career in a 
school of the Sarvastivadins. After the death of Asanga, Vasubandhu 
who composed several treatises, expounding and defending Mahayanism, 
tlied at Ayodhya at the age of 83.2 

According to the Raémdyana, Ayodhya was a city, full of wealth and 
granaries of paddy. It had spacious streets and roads, well-watered and 
decorated with flowers. It had lofty gates furnished with doors and bolts. 
It was fully protected. It was the home of skilful artisans and craftamen. 
It contained palatial buildings, green bowers and mango-groves. The 
city was rendered impregnable being surrounded by a deep ditch filled 
with water. A large number of pinnacled houses and lofty seven-storied 
buildings existed there. It was a crowded city and frequently resounded 
by musical instruments. This city had Kamboja horses and mighty 
elephants.3 In the Mahibhirata, it is called ‘punyalaksana’ that 18, 
endowed with auspicious signs. It was a delightful spot on earth.‘ 
According to the Radmdyana there were four grades of social order at 
Ayodhya, e.g., the Brahmanas, the Kratriyas, the Vaisyas and the Sidras. 
They had to fulfil their respective duties and obligations.® 

Ayodhya is important in the history of Jainism and Buddhism.® The 
succession to the throne of Ayodhya was generally determined according 
to the law of primogeniture in the Iksvaku family.? Ayodhya had many 
well-known kings.8 The kings of Ayodhya were connected with the 





1 Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, pp. 54-55. 

2 Watters, On Yuan Chuang, I, pp. 354-9. 

3 Ramayana, p. 309, va, 22-24. 

4 Ibid., p. 6, vs. 90-98. 6 [bid., p. 114, v. 32. 

6 §. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp. 50-51; Sam., III, 140ff.; Sdratthappakasint, 
IT, p. 320. 

7 Rimayana, p. 387, v. 36. ; 

8 Mahabharata, 241. 2; Vayu, 99, 270; Matsya, 50,77; Vayu, 85, 3-4; Agn, 272, 
5-7; Kirma, I, 20, 4-6; Harivamda, 11, 660; Padma, V. 8, 130-62, etc., etc. 
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Vasistha family. The Vaésisthas were their hereditary priests.1 The 
kingdom of Ayodhya rose to great eminence under Yuvandsva II and 
especially his son Mandhatr.2. The supremacy of Ayodhya waned and the 
Kanyakubja kingdom rose into prominence under its king Jahnu. The 
Haihayas overcame Ayodhya and the foreign tribes settled there after 
its conquest. Ayodhya again became famous under Bhagiratha and 
Ambarisa Nabhagi.? DaSaratha sought the help of the rustic Rsyasmnga 
from Anga.4 The eastern and southern kings and kings of the distant 
Punjab were invited to DaSaratha’s horse sacrifice at Ayodhya. Ayodhya 
and the Vasisthas had no association then with the brahmanically élite 
region, as Pargiter points out.6 The Kathdsaritsigara refers to the camp 
of Nanda in Ayodhyé.6 The Yoginitantra mentions this city (2/4, pp. 
128-129). The Pali texts refer to some more kings of Ayodhya.”? A large 
number of coins were found at the site of Ayodhya. For further details 
vide Law, Indological Studies, Pt. III. 

Ayomukha.—According to Cunningham it was situated 30 miles south- 
west of Pratapgarh.§ 


Alavi.i—It has been identified by Cunningham and Hoernle with 
Newal or Nawal in the Unao district in U.P. Some have identified it with 
Aviwa, 27 miles north-east of Etawah.® There was a temple called Aggal- 
ava close to the town of Alavi where the Buddha once dwelt. Many 
female lay disciples and sisters came here to hear the truth preached.!0 

Apaya.—It is a river mentioned in the Rgveda (III. 23, 4) flowing 
between the Drsadvati and the Sarasvati. Some have identified it with 
the Apaga as a name for the Ganges. It is near the Sarasvati, according 
to Zimmer. It is a small tributary flowing past Thaneswar. It is known 
to some as a branch of the Chitang river.12 This river is also mentioned in 
the Mahabharata (III. 83, 68). 

Badari.—According to the Varadha Purana (141.1) it is a secluded 
place in the Himalayan region. There are two holy places here called 
Indraloka and Paficasikha (141.10; 141.14). The Padma Purday,a (Ch. 
133) mentions Sarasvatatirtha in Badari. 

Badarikdrama.—The Kosam Inscription of the region of Maharaja 
Vaisravana refers to this locality situated in the vicinity of Kausambi 
(H.I., XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 147). It was a Buddhist retreat where the Master 
once dwelt. Here the elder Rahula set his heart on the observance of the 
rules of monkhood (J4at., I, 160; III, 64). An elder named Khemaka while 
dwelling hero fell very ill. At this time many elders staying at the Ghosita- 
rama, sent one of them named Dasaka to him, enquiring how he managed to 
bear pains (Samyutta, III, 126ff.). 

Badarikisrama.—The Mahabharata (90. 27-34) refers to it. It also 
mentions Badarikatirtha (85. 13; cf. Padma Purina, Ch. 21; Tirtha- 
mahatmya). The Yoginitantra (2.6. 167ff.) mentions this hermitage. 
According to Baina’s Kddambari Arjuna and Krishna visited it (p. 94). 
According to the Skanda Purina (Ch. I, 53-59) a sinner becomes free from 
sins by visiting this holy place. Here a great pij7 (worship) is held, but 





1 Vienu, IV, 3.18; Padma, VI, 219, 44. 2 Mahibharata, III, 126. 
3 Vayu, 88, 171-2; Padma, VI. 22, 7-18; Liga, I, 66, 21-22, etc. 

4 Rimayana, I, 9 and 10. 

5 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 314. § Tawney’s Ed., I, p. 37. 
7 Jdtaka (Fausboll), IV, pp. 82-83; Vamsatthappakasini (P.T.S.), Vol. I, p. 127. 
* C.A.S.R., XI, 68; C.A.G.J., pp. 443ff., 708. 

® B.C, Law, Geography of Karly Buddhism, p. 24. 10 Jdtaka, I, 160. 

1 Altindisches Leben, 18. 18 J.R.A.S., 1883, p. 362. 
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no worship is held for six months every year when it is covered with snow 
(Padma Purdna, Uttarakhanda, 2. 1. 7). 

Badrinath.—It is in Garhwal. , It is a peak of the main Himalayan 
range, 55 miles north-east of Srinagara. Near the source of the 
Alakananda the temple of Nara-Narayana was built on the west bank. 
This temple is said to have been built by Sankaracarya in the 8th century 
A.D. (Law, Holy Places of India, p. 18; Imperial Gazetteers of India by 
W. W. Hunter, pp. 287ff.). 

Banskhera.—It is about 25 miles from Shajahanpur where a plate of 
Harsa was discovered (H.I., IV, 208). 

Barbarika (the Barbarei of Ptolemy).—It is evidently the Barbaricum 
or Barbaricon emporium mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 
It was a market town and a port situated at the middle mouth of the Indus. 
It was one of the towns of the islands of the Indus delta (McCrindle’s 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Ed. Majumdar, p. 148). 

The country of the Barbaras (Barbaradeéa) seems to have extended 
to the Arabian Sea. The Mahibharata connects the people of Barbaradeéa 
with the Sakas and Yavanas (Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, XXXI, 1199; 
Vanaparva, CCLIII, 15254; Santiparva, CCVII, 7560-61). The Markandeya 
Purara (LVII. 39) places them in the Sindhu country, and the Brhat- 
samhita refers to them as north or north-west tribes. (For further details, 
see Law, T'ribes in Ancient India, p. 92). 

Basahi.—It is a village two miles to the north-east of the headquarters 
town of the Bindhuna tahsil in the Etawah district, U.P. An inscription 
has been found here, which opens with an invocation to Visnu and then 
gives the genealogy of the family from Mahiala to Madanapala (I.A., XIV, 
101-4). 

Batesvar.—It is a town in the Agra district on the right bank of the 
Jumna, 35 miles south-east of Agra, containing an ancient mound (E.I., 
I, 207). 

Bahuda (Bahuka or Bahuka).—Pargiter identifies this river with the 
modern Raémagangaé which joins the Ganges on the left near Kanau) 
(Pargiter, Markandeya Purdna, pp. 291-92). Some have identified it with 
the river Dhavala, now called Dhumela or Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the 
Rapti in Oudh (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 16). There was 
another river of this name in the Deccan (Mahdbharata, Bhismaparva, 9, 
322; Anusasanaparva, 165, 7653; Rdmdyana, Kiskindhyakanda, 41, 13). 
The sage named Likhita had his severed arm restored by bathing in this 
river, which was accordingly named Bahuda (Mahabharata, Santiparva, 
22; Harivaméa, 12). The Madrkandeyapurdna (Ch. 57) connects this river 
with the Himalayas along with the Ganga and Yamuna. According to 
the Sivapurana Gauri was turned into the river Bahuda by the curse of 
her husband Prasenajit. The Bahuda is also called the Bahuka according 
to the Majjhima Nikdya (I, p. 39). The Buddha bathed in this river. 
Many people could remove their sins by taking their bath in it. (Ibid., 
I, p. 39). It is also mentioned in the Jdtaka (V. 388ff.) along with Gaya, 

Dona and Timbaru; the last two cannot be identified. 

Bithumati.—The Bahumati (Majjhima Nikdya, I, 39) may be identified 
with the Bagmati, a sacred river of the Buddhists in Nepal. Lassen 
identifies Kakanthis of Arrian with the river Bagmati of Nepal. Bagmati 
is also called Bachmati, as it was created by the Buddha Krakucchanda 
by the word of mouth during his visit to Nepal. Its junction with the 
rivers Maradarika, Maniérohi, Rajamafijari, Ratnavali, Carumati, Prabha- 
vati and Triveni form the tirthas (holy places) called Santa, Sankara, 
Rajamafijari, Pramoda, Sulaksana, Jaya and Gokarna respectively ( Variha- 
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purdna, Ch. 215; cf. Svayambhipurdna, Ch. V). On the bank of the 
Bagmati river stands Vatsala (Nepilmahatmya, Ch. I, 39). 

Bardnasi.—See Kasi. 

Belkhara.—It is a village situated about 12 miles south-east of Chunar 
in the Mirzapur district, U.P. The Belkhara stone pillar inscription has 
been discovered in this village, which is incised on a stone pillar, above 
which there is a small figure of Ganega.! 

Bhaddavatiki.—This market-town lay on the way from the Pari- 
leyyaka forest to Sravasti. After spending the rainy season at Savatthi, 
the Buddha went out on a begging tour and came here. Near this market- 
town there was a grove where the Master dwelt. From this town he went 
to Kosambi.2 

Bhadrasila.—It was a rich, prosperous, and populous city. It was 12 
yojanas in length and breadth and was well-divided with four gates and 
adorned with high vaults and windows. In this city there was a royal 
garden. According to the Bodhisattvavadina-Kalpalata the city was 
situated to the north of the Himalayas (5th Pallava, pp. 2 and 6). This 
city later came to be known as TaksaSilaé because here the head of Candra- 
prabha who was its ruler was severed by a beggar Brahmin.‘ 

Bharadvaja-asrama.—The sage Bharadvaja had his hermitage which 
was situated at the confluence of the rivers Gangé and Yamuna at Prayaga 
or Allahabad.5 Rama himself admitted that this hermitage was not far 
from Ayodhya. It was visited by Ramacandra on his way to Danda- 
kaéranya and he sent Hanuman to Bharata.? Rama together with 
Laksmana and Sita came here. They then duly greeted the sage and 
informed him that they were going in exile for fourteen years to fulfil the 
pledge of their father. Bharata in course of his wanderings in quest of 
Rama came here with his family-priest Vasistha. King Divodasa being 
defeated in the fight with the Vitahavyas sought refuge in this hermitage. 

Bharga.—The country of the Bhargas became a dependency of Vatsa 
with Sumsumaragira as its chief town.8 Some place it between VaiSali 
and Sravasti, but the location of the place is uncertain. 

Bhaskaraksetra.—It is mentioned in the inscriptions on the copper- 
plates from Nutimadugu. It is Hampi in the Bellary district.2 N. L. 
Dey has identified it with Prayiga without assigning any definite reason 
to his identification.10 

Bhesakalavana.—It_ was in the neighbourhood of Sumsumaragiri or 
Sumsumaragira of the Bhargas where the Buddha stayed.11 It was also 
known as Kesakalavana.12 It was an important Buddhist retreat and 
early centre of Buddhist activity in the Vatsa country. This park 
evidently belonged to Prince Bodhi who became an ardent lay supporter 
of the Buddha,18 

Bhitargaon.—It is in the Kanpur district containing a big temple. 
This village, also known as Bhitrigaon, is situated halfway between Kanpur 
and Hamirpur, 20 miles to the south of the former place and 10 miles to 
the north-west of Kora Jahanabad.14 


1 AS.R., XI, 128ff.; J.A.S.B., 1911, pp. 763ff. 2 Jdataka, IT, 360. 


3 Dwydvadana, p. 315. 4 BR. L. Mitra, N.B.Ltt., p. 310. 
5 Ramayana, Ayodhyikanda, Ch. 54, V. 9. 8 Ibid., Sarga 54, V. 24. 
? [bid., Adikaénda, 1 Sarga, V. 87. 8 Ang., IT, 61; Vinaya, IT, 127. 


9 H.I., XXV, Pt. IV. 

10 Geog. Dict. of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 2nd ed., 32. 

11 Ang., II, p. 61; III, p. 295; 1V, pp. 85, 228, 232, 268; Majihima, II, 91; Jdtaka, 
ITI, 157; Majjhima, I, 513ff. 

12 Majjhima, II, 91; Jat., II, 157. 13 Majjhima, I, 513ff. 

14 A.S.I., Annual Report, 1908-9, pp. bff. 
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Bhitari.—This village, mentioned in the Bhitari stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta, is situated about five miles to the north-east of 
Sayyidpur, the chief town of the Sayyidpur tahsil of the Ghazipur district.1 

Bhitd.—It has been identified with the old Bitbhaya-pattana, a town 
mentioned in the Viracaritra as having flourished at the time of Mahavira. 
This text refers to Bitbhayapattana as the seat of king Udayana who 
embraced Jainism.2 The ancient remains of Bhita near Allahabad have 
been described by Gen. Cunningham who visited the site in 1872.38 For 
further details vide A.S.I., Annual Report, 1909-10, p. 40; 1911-12, 
pp. 29-94. 

Bhrgu-asrama.—The Mahabharata calls it Bhrgutirtha. The sage had 
his hermitage at Balia in the Uttara Pradesa, situated at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Sarayi. Here Parasurama regained his energy which 
was taken away by Rama DasSarathi.4 King Vitahavya is said to have 
fled and taken shelter in this hermitage. Through the good grace of Bhrgu 
king Vitahavya became a Brahmin 5 

Bilsad.—This village otherwise known as Bilasand occurs in the Bilsad 
stone pillar inscription of Kumaragupta. It consists of three parts, eastern 
Bilsad, western Bilsad, and Bilsad suburb, situated about four miles towards 
the north-west of Aligunj in the Etah district.¢ 

Bithur.—It is situated 14 miles from Kanpur and contains the 
hermitage of sage Valmiki. 

Brahmapura.—It is the ancient capital of the Chamba State in the 
Punjab. It contains three ancient temples of which the largest is of stone 
and dedicated to Manimahega, an incarnation of Siva, the second temple 
of stone is dedicated to Narasinha or the Lion incarnation of Visnu, and 
the third, mostly of wood, is dedicated to Lakgsmanadevi. According to 
Cunningham Brahmapura was another name for Vairatapattana. The 
climate of the place is said to be slightly cold and this also agrees with the 
position of Vairita. Hiuen Tsang describes the kingdom of Brahmapura 
as 667 miles in circuit. It must have included the whole of the 
hilly country between the Alakananda and the Karnali rivers.” Brahma- 
pura was also known as Po-lo-lih-mo-pu-lo.8 According to Cunningham 
Brahmapura existed in the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon. In these 
districts reigned the Katur or Katuria rajas connected with Kortripura 
of Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar Inscription.® 

Buri-Gandak.—It has its origin in the hills of Hariharpur in Nepal. 
The first western tributary which it receives to the north-east of Matihari 
in the district of Champaran, is nothing but a united stream of six rivers. 
It meets the Ganges west of Gogri in the Monghyr district. For further 
details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 24. 

Candapahad.—It is a village in the Kosamba-pattala, which was granted 
by Karnadeva to the Pandita Santisarman.1° 

Candrabhdga.—The Apaddna, a Pali canonical text, refers to it. 
According to the Milindapatha (p. 114) this river issues forth from the 
Himavanta (Himalayan region). The Jaina Thdnamga (5.470) mentions 


CII, Vol. IT. 

Allahabad Dist. Gazetteer, by Nevill, p. 234. 

A.S.R., Vol. ITI, 46-52. 4 Mahabharata, ITI. 99. 8650° 
Cf. Matin, Eastern India, II, 340. 6 O.1.1., Vol. ITT. 

C_.A.GLT., 407ff. 


Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 329. 

J.R.A.S,, 1898, 199; C.A.G.I., 704. 

#E.I., XI, pp. 139ff.; see also J.R.A.S., 1927, pp. 694ff. 
Pp. 277, 291. 
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it along with other four. The Candrabhagaé or Chenab appears to flow 
just above Kishtwar as a confluence of two hill-streams. From Kishtwar 
to Rishtwar its course is southerly. It flows past Jammu, wherefrom it 
flows in a south-westerly direction forming a doab between it and the 
Vitasté (Jhelum). It is the same river as the Rgvedic Asikni, Arrian’s 
Akesines and Sandabaga or Sandabal of Ptolemy. According to the 
Markandeyapurdna there were two rivers of this name. The Mahdbharata 
also seems to support the same contention! but it is difficult to identify the 
second stream. The Padmapurdna? mentions this river. 

Candrdavati.—It is situated in the district of Benares on the left bank 
of the Gangad, where two copperplates of the Gahadavala dynasty were 
discovered .3 

Cavala.—This mountain has been described to be not far off from 
the Himalaya. 

Chamba.—This district includes the valleys of all the sources of the 
Ravi and a portion of the upper valley of the Chenab between Lahul and 
Kashtwar. The ancient capital was Varmmapura.5 

Chatarpur.—This village existed near Sheorajpur, 21 miles north-west 
of Kanpur where a copperplate inscription of Govinda Candradeva was 
discovered.® 

Cina.—The Nag&rjunikonda Inscription of Virapurusadatta mentions 
it. It lay in the Himalayas beyond Cildta or Kirata. Himavantapadesa 
is stated to be the Cinarattha in the Pali Sdsanavamsa (p. 13). 

Citrakita (Pali Cittakita)—This beautiful mountain finds its place 
among the holy places mentioned in the Padmapurana (Ch. 21—T'irtha- 
mahdtmya). It is known in the Jaina Bhagavati-Tika (7.6) as Cittakuda. 
According to Kalidasa it appears like a wild bull playfully butting against 
rock or mound.” It stood at a distance of 20 miles (10 krosas) from the 
hermitage of the sage Bharadvaja.8 The Uttaracaritam (Act. I, 24) reférs 
to the road on the bank of the Kalindi leading to the Citrakiita mountain. 
Tt is the modern Citrakiita, a famous hill, lying 65 miles west-south-west of 
Allahabad.® It is situated about four miles from the modern Citrakita 
railway station. It lay to the south-west of Prayaga. The Apadana 
(p. 50) vaguely locates it to be not very far off from the Himavanta. The 
Gadhwa stone inscription refers to it.10 The Bhdgavatapurdna mentions it 
as @ mountain (v.19, 16). The Lalitavistara (p. 391) refers to it as a hill. 
It was a pleasant spot.11_ It was a spotless place.12 It existed in the Hima- 
layan region and it had a golden cave and a natural lake.18 It was noted 
for its waterfalls (Raghuv., XIII. 47 ). 

It has been identified with Kamptanathgiri in Bundelkhand. It is 
usually identified with the mountain of the same name in the Banda 
istrict, U.P., about 20 miles north-north-east of Kalinjar.14 The Maha- 
bha@rata (IIT. 85. 56) associates it with Kalafijara. As regards its identifica- 
tion we may also refer to A.S.R., XITI and XXI and J.R.A.S., 1894. 

_ According to the Ramayana! Rama dwelt on this hill situated on a 
river called the Payasvini (Paisuni) or Mandakini. Ho came here after 


Bhismaparva, 9, 322--27. 2 Uttarakhanda, va. 35-38. 


1 
3 -7.H.Q., March, 1949. 4 Apadana, p. 4651. 

5 C.4.G.1., pp. 161-162. 6 H.I., XVIII, p. 224. 
? Raghuv., XIII, 47. 

§ Ramayana, Ayodhyikanda, Sargn 54, v. 28. 

® J.R.A.S., April, 1894, p. 239, 10 @.I.I., Vol. III. 

11 Jdtaka, IT, 176. 12 Jdtaka, VI, 126. 


13 Jétaka, II, 176; IIT, p. 208. 
14 J.R.A.S.B., Vol. XV, 1949, No. 2, Letters, p. 129. 
16 Ayodhyakanda, Ch. 55. 
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crossing the Yamuna while returning from the hermitage of Bharadvaja. 
It was 3 yojanas distant from Bharadvaja-dsrama.1 This beautiful moun- 
tain was an abode of many geese living in the golden cave which it 
contained,? some of which were swift and some golden.3 A king set out 
for this mountain being instructed to observe the moral law, to rule the 
kingdom righteously and to win the hearts of the people.4 The Kalika- 
purdna (79. 143) points out that a mountain called Kajjala stands to the 
east of the Citrakita. 

There were two rivers at Citrakita called the Mandakini and Malini.5 
The Mandakini is stated to have been on the north side of this hill. The 
forest at Citrakiita does not appear to have been isolated. The Nila forest 
joined the forest on this hill The Mahdbhdrata (85, 58-59) refers to the 
Citrakiitaparvata and the Mandakini river. 

Cuksa.—Cuksa occurring in the Taxila ‘Silver Vase Inscription of 
Johonika, is identified with the plain of Chach near Taxila.? Cuksa, 
according to Stein, is the present Chach in the north of the Attock district. 

Dadhict-dsrama.—This hermitage lay on the other side of the Sarasvati. 
The sage Dadhici gave up his life for the good of humanity. 

Dalmau.—lIt is the capital of the pargana of the same name and the 
headquarters of the tahsil Dalmau. It is a town of great antiquity and of 
considerable historical and archaeological interest. It stands on the bank 
of the Ganges at a distance of 19 miles from Rai Bareli. It contains a fort 
which really consists of the ruins of two Buddhist stipas.8 

Dandakahiraniia.—This mountain seems to have been located in the 
Himalayan region.® 

Davili.—The Khoh copperplate inscription of Maharaja Samkhoba 
mentions it, which is the older form of Dahala, which seems to represent 
the modern Bundelkhand.19 The Atavikarajyas included Alavaka (Ghazi- 
pur) as well as the forest kingdoms connected with Davala (Dabhala) or 
Jabbalpore.12 

Darvabhiséra.—This place is mentioned in the Mahabharata (VII, 
91, 43) which, according to Stein, included the tract of the lower and middle 
hills lying between the Jhelum and the Chenab. According to some it 
roughly corresponded to the Punch and Naoshera districts in Kasmira 
and was probably an offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja (Ray- 
chaudhuri, P.H.A.I., 4th Ed., p. 200). For further details vide B. C. 
Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 17-18. : 

Deolid.—It is located in the Partapgarh State in U.P. (Inscriptions 
of Northern India revised by D. R. Bhandarkar, No. 696, V. 1393). 

Deoriit.—This village is situated on the south or right bank of the 
Jumna at a distance of 11 miles south-west from Allahabad and about 
nine miles west of Karcana (Allahabad Dist. Gazetteer by Nevill, p. 233). 

Devikd.—This river is mentioned in Panini’s Astddhytyi (VII. 3. 1), 
in the ‘Yoginitantra (2. 5. 139ff.), and in the Kalikipurdna (Ch. 24. 137- 
138). Pargiter has sought to identify this river with the Deeg, a tributary 
of the river Ravi (Mdrkandeyapurirna, p. 292, note). The Vdmana 
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1 Ayodhyakanda, LTV, 29-30. 

2 Jataka, V, 337; Jat., IT, 107; V, 381. 

a Jdtaka, IV, 212, 423-424. 4 Jat., V, 352. 

5 Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, LIV, 39; LVI, 7, 8. 

® Ayodhyakanda, LVI, 1-18. . 

7? Buhler, #.J., IV. 54; Sten Konow, C.J.I., II, i, 25-28; Raychaudhuri, P.H.A.L,, 
4th ed., p. 369, fin. 3. 

8 Rai Bareli District Gazetteer, by Nevill, pp. 1606f. 

® Jat., II, p. 33. 10 C.T.1., Vol. IIL, 11 F.7., VIII, 284-287. 
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Purdna and the Matsya Purana support this identification (Chs. 81, 84, 89; 
Ch. 113). According to the Agni Purdna (Ch. 200) it flowed through the 
Sauvira country. The Padmapurdna (uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38) mentions 
this river. The Kalikdpurdna (Ch. 23. 137-138) refers to its source which 
is in the Mainaka hills in the Sewalik range. This river has also been 
identified with the river Deva or Devika in U.P., which is another name 
for the southern course of the Sarayii (Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 1841, II, 
pp. 120, 252). According to the Kalikdpurdna it flowed between the Gomati 
and the Sarayi. The AnuSsdsanaparva of the Mahabharata (sls. 7645 and 
7647) suggests that the Devika and the Sarayii were not the one and the 
same river. 

Dhammapalagima.—This village was included in the kingdom of 
Kasi (Jdtaka, IV, 50). 

Drsadvati.—This river which is mentioned in the Rgveda (ITI, 23-4) has 
been described as the southern and eastern boundary of what was then 
known as Brahmavarta (II.17). According to the Mahabharata, it seems 
to have formed one of the boundaries of Kuruksetra (Vanaparva, 5074). 
In the Kdliképurana (Ch. 51. 77ff.) it is mentioned as looking like the 
Ganges (Ganga). The confluence of the Drsadvati and the Kausiki was of 
peculiar sanctity. This river has been identified with the modern Citrang 
which runs parallel to the Sarasvati (Rapson, Ancient India, p. 51; Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, p. 26). The origin of this river may be traced to the 
hills of Sirmur. Elphinstone and Todd sought to identify it with the 
Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Sind but now lost in the desert sands 
of Rajputana (J.A.S.B., VI, 181), while Cunningham found in it the river 
Rakshi that flows by the south-east of Thaneswar (Archaeological Survey 
Report, XIV). Some have identified this river with the modern Chitang 
or Chitrung (J.R.A.S., 25, 58). The Vadmana Purdna (Ch. 34) takes the 
Kausiki to be a branch of Drsadvati. The Bhdgavata Purdna also refers 
to it as a river (V. 19, 18; X, 71, 22). The Yoginitantra (2. 5. 139ff.) men- 
tions this river. 

Dvattavana.—The Pandavas lived in this forest during the period of 
their exile. It was considered to be a free land over which there was no 
sway of any monarch. It was so called because there was a lake called 
Dvaita within its boundary. According to the Mahdbhdrata it was close 
to a desert and the Sarasvati flowed through it. It was not far from the 
Himalayas lying between Tangana on the north-east and Kuruksetra and 
Hastinaipura on the south-east. It was from this place the Pandavas 
started on a pilgrimage as described in the Vanaparva of the Mahdbhdrata. 
(H.I., XXVII., Pt. VII, July 1948, pp. 319ff.). 

Ekasala.—It was a Brahmin village where the Buddha once stayed 
among the Kosalans. He gave instruction on dkhamma being surrounded 
by a big assembly of householders. Here Mara suffered a defeat at 
the hands of the Buddha. (Samyutta, I, p. 111.) 

Gadhwa.—The Gadhwa stone inscription of Candragupta II refers to this 
fort comprising several villages in Arail and Bara parganas in the sub- 
division of the Allahabad district (C.I.J., Vol. III). This inscription 
locates Gadhwa in the Karcana sub-division of the Allahabad district. 

Gandaki (Gandak).—It is also called Gandaki and Cakranadi according 
to the Bhigavatapurana (X.79, 11; V.7, 10). The Padmapurdana (Ch. 21) 
considers it as holy. The Yoginitantra (2/1, pp. 112-113) mentions the 
river Gandaki. It is a great upper tributary of the Ganges, which has its 
origin in the hills in south Tibet. In passing through Nepal it receives 
four tributaries on the left side and two on the right. The upper tributary 
of the Gandak on its right side joins it at a place to the north-west 
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of Nayakot in Nepal, and the lower tributary called the Rapti joins it just 
above the district of Camparin. Its main stream flows into the Ganges 
between Sonpur in the Sara district and Hajipur in the district of Muzaffar- 
pur, while its lesser stream bifurcating at Basarh flows down into another 
river. For details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, pp. 23-24. 

Gandaparvata.—It is the Gangotri mountain at the foot of which 
Bindusarovara is situated (Matsyapurdna, Ch. 121). 

Gandhamddana.—The Yoginitantra (1/15) mentions this parvata 
(mountain). The Bhdgavatapurana (IV. I, 58; V.I, 8; X. 52, 3) refers to 
it as a mountain upon which Brahma descended. It is described in the 
Jataka as a rocky mountain, which was visited by king Vessantara with 
his wife and children (Jataka, VI, p. 519). This mountain forms a part of 
the Rudra Himalaya and according to the epic writers, a part of the Kailasa 
range. It is said to have been watered by the Mandakini. According to 
the Harivaméga (Ch. X XVI. 5-7) King Pururava lived with Urvasi for ten 
years at the foot of the Mount Gandhamadana. According to the Padma- 
purdna (Ch. 133) there was a tirtha (holy place) here called the Sugandha. 
This Purina (Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38) mentions Gandhamadana. Bana 
describes it as one of the summits of the Himalaya (Kddambari, Ed. Kale, 
94). Kalidisa mentions the Gandhamadana in his Kumédrasambhava 
(VIII. 28, 29, 75 and 86). A certain ascetic came to Benaras from this 
mountain to see the king (Jat., III, 452). There was a cave in this 
mountain known as the Nandamiila inhabited by the elect (Sdsanavamsa, 
P.T.S., p. 68). This mountain had a big Sivalinga (Kalikipurana, 78.70). 
To the east of this mountain there existed the Kama mountain (Ibid., 
79.57). According to the Divydvaddna (p. 157) Asoka’s tree was brought 
from this mountain by Ratnaka, the keeper of a hermitage, and was planted 
at the place where the Buddha showed miracles. This mountain was 
visited by the Buddha, when a Brahmin used to live at its foot (Bodhi- 
sattvdvadanakalpalata, 5th Pallava, pp. 25, 31). 

Gandharva.—The Gandharva country mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(II, 48, 22-23) has been identified by some with the Gandhara country. 
The Gandhara country mentioned in the Ramayana is said to be situated 
on the banks of the Indus (Moti Chandra, Geo. and Eco. Studies in the 
Mah*bhirata, p. 115). 

Gandhira.—Gandhara,! which is one of the sixteen Mahdajanapadas 
mentioned in the Pali Texts (Avig., I, p. 213, Ibid., IV, 252, 256, and 260), 
is also mentioned in Panini’s Astadhydyi (4. 1. 169) and in the Nagarjunt- 
konda Inscription of Virapurusadatta. The Matsyapurdna (114. 41) and 
the Viyupurina (45. 116) refer to it. It included Rawalpindi and Peshawar 
districts. It is mentioned in the list of countries given in the Behistun 
Inscription of Darius I (522-486 B.C.). It is also referred to in the big 
Susi palace inscription of Darius. The people of Gadara (Gandhara) 
appear to be one of the subject peoples of the Persian empire (Anctent 
Persian Lexicon and the Texts of Achaemenian Inscriptions, by H. C. Tomen, 
Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vol. VI). The Gandharas, who were an ancient 
people known to the Rgvedic times (Rgv., I, 126. 7), are mentioned in 
Asoka’s Edict V as the inhabitants of Gandhara, which is equivalent to 
the North-West Punjab and adjoining regions. Thus it lay on both sides 
of the Indus (Raychaudhuri, P.H.A.J., 4th edition, p. 50; Ramtyana, 
VII, 113, 11; 114, 11). Hiuen Tsang found the country of Gandhara to 
be above 1,000 li from east to west and above 800 li north to south. The 
country, according to him, had luxuriant crops of cereals and a profusion 
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of fruits and flowers; it produced much sugarcane and prepared sugar- 
candy. The climate was warm. The people were faint-hearted and fond 
of the practical arts (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 198-99). There were 
above 1,000 Buddhist monasteries in this country, but they were utterly 
dilapidated. Many topes were in ruins. There were more than 100 Deva 
temples and the various sects lived pell-mell (Ibid., I, 202). The most 
ancient capital of Gandhara was Puskaravati, which is said to have been 
founded by Puskara, son of Bharata and nephew of Rama (Visnu Purana, 
Wilson’s ed., Vol. IV, Ch. 4). The early capital cities of Gandhara were 
Puskaravati or Puskalavati and Taksaéila, the former being situated to the 
west and the latter to the east of the Indus. Some hold that the kingdom 
of Gandhara included Kasmira and Taksasili region (Raychaudhuri, 
P.H.A.I., 4th Ed., p. 124), but this is not corroborated by the evidence of 
the Jataka (Vide Jat., III, 365). It comprises the districts of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi in the northern Punjab (Mahdv., Geiger’s tr. p. 82, n. 2). 
Vasubandhu, the famous author of the Abhidharmakosasastra, was a native 
of Puskarivati, which was about 14 or 15 li in circuit and was well peopled, 
according to Hiuen Tsang (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 214). For 
further details see B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 9ff.; Geography 
of Early Buddhism, pp. 49-50; Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. Off. 

Ganesrd.—It is near Mathura. Here a fragmentary inscription was 
found by Vogel. This inscription reveals the name of a satrap of the 
Ksaharata family called Ghataka.1 

Gangai.—The Ganga which is also called Alakananda2 or Dyudhuni3 
or Dyunadi4 is mentioned in the Rgveda5 and in the Satapatha Brahmaya 
(XIII, 5, 4, 11). Patafijali’s Mahabhdsya mentions it (1, 1, 9. p. 436; 
1.4.2. p. 670). It is also mentioned in the Brahmdndapurdna (II. 18, 
26-42; 50-52) as well as in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa.® The Ganga is also 
known as the Bhagirathi and Jahnavi.? The Yoginitantra refers to it 
(1.6; 2.1; 2.7, 8; 2.5). The victory on the Ganga represents the furthest 
extent of the Kuru rule (Vedic Index, I, 218, fn. 4). According to the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka (II. 20), those who dwelt between the Ganga and the 
Yamuna were especially honoured. The Varanavati which is found in the 
Atharvaveda (I1V.7, 1) seems to be the Ganges according to Ludwig. The 
Ganga or the modern Ganges is said to have issued from the foot of the 
Narayana and followed her course on the Mount Meru; then she bifurcated 
herself in four streams flowing east, south, west and north; the southern 
stream was allowed by Siva through the intercession of king Bharata to 
flow through India.® According to the Harivaméal® king Pururava lived 
with Urvasi for five years on the bank of the river Mandakini which is 
another name of the Ganges. According to the Mdrkandeya Purdna 
(pp. 242-243) the Ganges is described as T'ripathagimini, i.e., having three 
courses. It was visited by Rama and Laksmana.!! The stream which 
flows in the east towards the Caitraratha forest is called the Sita which 
proceeds towards the Varunoda-Sarovara. The stream which flows to- 
wards the Gandhamadana mountain from the southern side of the Sumeru 

1 J.R.AS., 1912, p. 121, 

® Bhigqavata Purdna, IV, 6, 24 3 XI, 29, 42. 

¥ Bhagavata Purdva, VIT, 23, 39. 

4 Bhagavata Purdna, TIT, 5.1; X, 75, 8. 
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is called the Alakanand& which falls into the Manasasarovara in strong 
currents. The Vdyu and Matsya Purdnas give almost the same description 
as the Markandeya of the descent of the Ganges, while the Visnu, Bhaga- 
vata and Padmapurdnas as well as the Mahdbhdrata (85. 88-98; 87. 14) 
agree substantially. According to Bana’s Kddambari (p. 75) the Ganges 
while being brought down by Bhagiratha happened to wash off the altar 
of Jahnu who was performing a sacrifice. The Padmapurdna (Ch. 21) 
mentions Gargdsdgara-sangama which is considered holy. According to 
the Brahmapurdna (Ch. 78, v. 77) the Ganges which flows to the south of 
the Vindhya mountain is called the Gautamiganga and the Ganges flowing 
to the north of it is called the Bhagirathigangé. (For the interesting 
account given in the Vayu Purdna, vide B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, 
Vol. I, p. 85). The Padmapurdna (Ch. 4, v. 107) mentions the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Sindhu as a holy spot. This Purdna refers to the 
seven branches into which the Ganges is divided, namely, Vatodaka, Nalini, 
Sarasvati, Jambunadi, Sita, Ganga and Sindhu (Svargakhanda, Ch. 2, v. 
68). Some useful information is supplied by Arrian regarding the Ganges 
and its tributaries when he observes: ‘Megasthenes states that of the two 
(the Ganges and the Indus), the Ganges is much the larger. ... It receives, 
besides, the river Sonos and the Sittokatis and the Solomatis which are 
also navigable and also the Kondochates and the Sambos and the Magon 
and the Agoranis and the Omalis. Moreover there fall into it the 
Kommenases, a great river, and the Kakouthis and the Andomatis ... .’ 
(McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 190-91). According to the Jambudivapar- 
natti the Ganges flows eastwards with 14,000 other streams joining it. 
The Great Epic traces the source of this stream to Bindusara, while the 
Pali works to the southern face of the Anotatta lake. The Bhagirathi- 
gangaé comes to light in the Gangotri in the district of Garhwal. From 
Hardwar down to Bulandshahar the Ganges has a southerly course after 
which she flows in a south-easterly direction up to Allahabad where she is 
joined by the Yamuna. From Allahabad down to Rajmahal she has an 
easterly course. She enters Bengal below Rajmahal. From Hardwar to 
Allahabad she flows almost parallel to the Yamuna. The Mahdbharata 
(84. 29) refers to Saptagangé. (For further details, vide Law, Rivers of 
India, 17ff.; Law, Geographical Essays, 844f.) 

Gargard.—It is the name of a river. The Gangdhar Inscription of 
Viésvavarman mentions this river Gargara, the ancient name of the modern 
river Kalisindh, a tributary of the Chambal (C.J.J., Vol. ITI). 

Garhmukhtesvara.—It is a town in the Meerut district situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges. It is a holy place of the Hindus and is famous for 
its Ganga temple. 

Garjapur (Garjapatipura).—It was a town on the Ganges, 50 miles 
east of Benaras, identified with the modern Ghazipur. It was also known 
as Garjanapati. Its Chinese name is Chen-chu. It was 2,000 li in circuit. 
The soil was rich and fertile, and the land was regularly cultivated. The 
climate was temperate, and the people were honest. There were ten 
Sanghadraémas and twenty Deva temples (Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, IT, 61). 

Gaurisankara.—lIt is the Mount Everest in Nepal. This Himalayan 
peak which is really situated on the Nepal-Tibet border is regarded as the 
highest mountain-peak on earth. It is 29,002 ft. high. (Law, Mountains 
of India, pp. 2, 6). It is known by various names, e.g. Devadhunga, Como 
Kankar, Como Lungma, Como Uri, Chelungbu and Mi-ti-Gu-ti-Ca-pu 
Longnga. Some hold that Radhanath Sikdar was not the discoverer of 
‘he Mount Everest. The discovery of the Mount was due to the combined 
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efforts of the department of the Survey of India (Mount Everest—its name 
and height by B. T. Gulatee, Survey of India—Technical paper No. 4). 
Gulatee has pointed out that the Mount Everest has defied any attempt 
at finality both as regards its height and local name. In 1953 Hillary and 
Tenzing reached its summit and found it to be a perfect cone covered with 
snow on which they were free to move about. 

Gavidhumat.—It may be identified with Kudarkote, 24 miles to the 
north-east of Etawah and 36 miles from Sankisa in the district of Farrukha- 
bad (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 59). Patafijali in his 
Mahabhdasya mentions it (2. 3. 21, p. 194). 

Ghositardma.—This monastery was at Kausaimbi built by a banker 
named Ghosita. (Digha, I, 157, 159; Sam., II, 115; Papajicasidani IT, 
390). It was named after him (Samantaptsddika, III, 574). The recent 
excavation at this site has resulted in the discovery of an inscription which 
helps us in locating this famous drama, which was situated on the outskirts 
of Kausimbi in the south-east corner. This site seems to be not far off 
from the Jumna. This drama was a favourite resort of the venerable 
Ananda even after the Buddha’s demise (Samyutta, III, 133ff.). It was 
occasionally visited by Sariputta, Mahakaccayana and Upavana (Ibid., 
V, 76-77; Paramatthadipani on the Petavatthu, 140-144). The Buddha 
after leaving Anupiya came to Kausambi where he stayed in this dréma 
(Vinaya, II, p. 184). Here Ananda was met by Channa (Jbid., II, p. 292). 
A monk named Channa was an inmate of this drama. The Buddha pre- 
scribed the Brahmadanda for him at the time of his demise (Vinaya Tezts, 
II, 370). Here two wanderers named Mandissa and Jaliya interviewed 
the Buddha (Digha, I, 157, 159-60). Pindola Bharadvaja, who was instru- 
mental in the conversion of Udayana to the Buddhist faith, used to reside 
here (cf. Psalms of the Brethren, p. 111). Some thirty thousand monks of 
this drama headed by Thera Urudhammarakkhita visited Ceylon in about 
the Ist century B.C. during the reign of king Dutthagimani (Mahdvamsa. 
P.T.S., p. 228). When Fa-Hien visited Kausambi in the 5th century 
A.D., the Ghositérama was tenanted by Buddhist priests ‘mostly of the 
Lesser Vehicle’ (Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, p. 96). Hiuen Tsang who 
visited Kausambi in the 7th century A.D. saw more than ten sangharadmas 
all in utter ruin (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 366). Out of the ten 
monasteries one was the famous Ghositarama situated to the south-east 
of Kausiambi. The Kukkutaérama and the Pavarika (Pavariya)— 
ambavana stood to its south-east and east respectively (Ibid., 370-71). 
Asoka, built a stupa above 200 ft. high near the Ghositdraima. 

Goharwa.—This village is situated in the Manjhanpur tahsil of the 
Allahabad district where the two copper plates of Karnadeva were found 
(H#.I., XI, pp. 139-146). 

Gokarna.—According to the Svayambhipurdya Svayambhi produced 
eight holy men. One of them was Gokarnesvara in Gokarna, which is 
identified with the river Bagmati (R. L. Mitra, N.B. Lit., p. 263; Law, 
Geographical Essays, p. 46). 

Gokula.—The Bhagavata Purdna mentions it as a village (X. 2, 7: 
X. 5, 32). It is situated on the left bank of the Yamuna. It is famous 
in the history of Vaisnavism. It contains the temple of Gokulanathaji. 
Vasudeva. being afraid of Kamsa crossed the river Yamuna and left Sri 
Krsna in charge of Nanda who used to live here. Vallabhacirya who was 
a contemporary of Sricaitanya and who founded the Vallabhacari sect of 
the Vaisnavas, built new Gokula in imitation of Mahavana. There was a 


forest near Gokula known as the Brhadvana (Bhigavata P.. X.5, 26: X 7 
38). 
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Gomati.—This river is almost certainly identical with the Rgvedic 
Gomati (Rgveda, X.'75, 6) which is probably the modern Gomal, a western 
tributary of the Indus. It has also been sought to be identified with the 
modern Gumti which joins the Ganges below Benaras and which is des. 
cribed in the Ramayana as situated in Ayodhya, and as being crowded 
with cattle (Ayodhyakanda, Ch. 49). It rises in the Shahjahanpur district 
and flows into the Ganges about half-way between Benaras and Ghazipur 
(I.A., Vol. XXII, 1893, p. 178). The Mahabharata (Ch. 84, 73) and the 
Bhagavata Purdna (V.19, 18; X. 79, 11) mention this river. The Padma- 
purdna (Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38) also mentions it. The Skanda Purana 
mentions another river of the same name (Avantikhanda, Ch. 60); evidently 
it flowed through Gujarat with Dwaraka on its bank. Some have attempt- 
ed to identify the Dhutapapa as a separate river with the modern Dhopap 
on the Gumti, 18 miles south-east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According to 
the Skanda Purana (Kasikhanda, Uttara, Ch. 59), it was a tributary of the 
Ganges near Benaras (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dict., pp. 57 and 231; B. C. 
Law, Rivers of India, p. 21). 

Gomatikottaka.—The Deo Baranark Inscription of Jivitagupta refers 
to it. It must be looked for somewhere along the river Gomati (modern 
Gumti), which, rising in the Shahjahanpur district, passes Lucknow and 
Jaunpur and flows into the Ganges about half-way between Benaras and 
Ghazipur (C.J.J., Vol. ITT). 

Gomukhi.—It may be identified with the Gokarna of the Ramayana 
(I. 42). 

Gotama.—This mountain does not seem to be far from the Himalaya 
(Apadina, p. 162). 

Govardhana (Govaddhana—Jat., IV, 80).—This hill is situated 18 
miles from Brindaban in the district of Mathura. In the village called 
Paitho Krsna is said to have taken this hill on his little finger and held it 
as an umbrella over the heads of his cattle and townsmen to protect them 
from rains poured upon them by Indra (Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Ch. 
129). It is also mentioned in the Bhdgavatapurana (V. 19, 16; X. 11, 36; 
13, 29) and Harivamésa (Ch. 55) that Govardhanagiri contains the temples 
of Harideva and CakreSvaramahadeva and also the image of Srinathaji, 
formerly known as Gopala. Kalidasa in his Raghuvaméa (VI. 51) mentions 
this hill. The Yoginitantra refers to it (1/14). 

Govisani.—It was situated somewhere north of Moradabad. The 
old fort near the village of Ujain represents the ancient city of Govisané 
which was visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A. D. The district 
of Govisand was 333 miles in circuit. It was also known as Govisanna 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 331). It was confined on the north by 
Brahmapura, on the west by Madawar, and on the south and east by 
Ahicchatra. The modern districts of Kasipur, Rampur and Pilibhit 
extending from the Ram Ganga on the west to Ghagra on the east and 
towards Bareilly on the south represent the district of Govisana (C.AGL, 
pp. 409ff.). 

Haliddavasana.—It was a village in the Koliya country visited by 
the Buddha (Sam., V, 115). 

Harappi.—The ruins at Harappa are situated in the Montgomery 
district of the Western Punjab (P). The Harappa culture extended much 
beyond the Indus valley proper. The excavations in 1946 at the site 
have brought to light a ceramic industry which lay under the mud-brick 
defences. The people of Harappa used to bury their dead in graves dug 
into the earth. The ‘AB’ mound at Harappa, the defensive wall, etc. 
show that the Harappa civilization was much advanced. The people used 
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to lead a happy life. Trade and commerce had considerably advanced. 
For details vide M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, 1-11, 1940. 

Hardha.—It lies in the Barabanki district where a stone slab contain- 
ing the inscription of the reign of Iéanavarman Maukhari was found (£.1., 
XIV, p. 110). 

Haridvara.—It is a holy place of the Vaisnavas in Northern India. 
According to the Mahabharata it is called Gangadvara, and according to 
Vaisnava literature it is known as Mayapuri. On the bank of the Ganges 
Vidura listened to the Srimad-Bhagavata read out by the sage Maitreya. 
Here the Ganges descends from the Himalayas. It is in the Saharanpur 
district. 

According to Hiuen Tsang this town was known as Mo-yu-lo or Mayira 
situated on the north-west frontier of Madawar and on the eastern bank 
of the Ganges. Mayira was the ruined site of Mayapura at the head of 
the Ganges canal. According to the Chinese pilgrim it was 34 miles in 
circuit and very populous. According to Cunningham this town may have 
been called Mayirapura, as many peacocks were found in the neighbour- 
hood.! For details vide Imperial Gazetteers of India, Vol. XIII, 51ff. 

Hastindpura.—It was the ancient capital of the Kurus, situated on 
the Ganges in the Meerut district of the United Provinces. It has been 
traditionally identified with an old town in Mawana tahsil, Merat.2 It 
was ruled by King Dhrtarastra. The Pandus were reconciled to the aged 
Dhrtarastra, who retired to the forest after remaining at Hastinapura for 
fifteen years, and he and his queens finally perished in a forest conflagra- 
tion. Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna, was the ruler of Hastinapura. He 
was highly intelligent and a great hero. He was a powerful bowman. 
He possessed all the noble qualities of a dutiful king. During the reign of 
Nicaksu, son of Adhisima Krsna, this city is said to have been carried away 
by the Ganges, and the king is said to have transferred his residence to 
Kausambi.2 The Mdarkandeyapurdna (LVIII, 9) and the Bhagavata 
Purana (1.3.6; I, 8.45; IV, 31, 30; X, 57, 8) refer to the Gajahvayas, who 
were connected with Hastinapura, the Kuru capital. This city is also 
called Gajahvaya according to the Bhdgavata Purdna (1.9, 48; I, 15, 38; 
¥.17, 44; III, 1, 17; [X. 22.40; X. 68.16). Rsabha, the first Tirthankara, 
was an inhabitant of Hastinapura. He installed Bharata on the throne. 
He divided his kingdom among his relations. King Hasti founded Hastina- 
pura on the bank of the Bhagirathi according to the Vividhatirthakalpa. 
This city was often visited by Mahavira, the founder of Jainism.4 The 
Harwaméa (20, 1053-4) and the Bhdgavatapurdna (IX, 21, 20) lend support 
to this fact. Hasti or Hastin had two sons, Ajamidha and Dvimicha. 
Ajamidha continued the main Paurava line at Hastinipura. He had 
three sons, and they originated separate dynasties.5 For further details, 
vide B. C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Siitras, p. 172. 

Hemavata.—The Himalaya mountain was known in ancient times as 
Himavan, MHimacala,6 Himavantapadesa, Himadri, Haimavata and 
Himavat. It is mentioned in ancient Indian texts.? It is called the 





1 A.GLTI., pp. 402ff., 703. 2 Cunningham, A.G.I., p. 702. 
: Ge Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kalt Age, p. 5; cf. Ramayana, II, 68.13; Mahabharata, 

4 Bhagavatisitra, I1.9; Thanamga, 9. 691. 5 Pargiter, A.I.H.T., p. 111. 

6 Padmapurdna, Uttarakhanda (vs. 35-38) which gives a list of geographical 
natnes; Panini’s Astddhydéyi (IV. 4. 112). 

7 Atharvaveda, XII, 1, 11; Raveda, X, 12), 4; Tartteriya Samhita, V, 6, 11, 1; 
Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXIV, 30; XXV, 12; Attareya Brahmana, VIII, 14, 3; Bhagavata- 
purana, 1, 13, 29; I, 13, 50; Kirmapurana, 30, 45-48; Yoginitantra, I, 16. 
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Parvatardja! and Nagadhirdja.2 According to the Great Epic,3 the 
Haimavata region was situated just to the west of Nepal (Nepila-visaya). 
According to the same Epic, it mainly comprised the Kulinda-vigaya 
(Ptolemy’s Kunindrae), representing the region of high mountains in which 
the sources of the Ganges, Jumna and Sutlej lay. It may thus be taken to 
include parts of the modern Himachal Pradesh and adjoining tracts, and 
some parts of Dehra Dun. The author of the Markandeyapurdna (54, 24; 
57, 59) knew the Himalayan mountain (Himavat) to have stretched from 
sea to sea like the string of a bow (Karmukasya yatha gurah). The state- 
ment of the Markandeyapurdya is supported by the Mahabharata (VI. 6. 3) 
and Kumdrasambhava (1, 1). The two loftiest mountains the Kailasa4 
and the Himalaya (Himavan) stand to the south of the Meru mountain.5 
These two mountains stretch east and west and extend into the ocean.® 
The Kailisa mountain frequently mentioned in Sanskrit literature was on 
the north of the middle portion of the Himalayan range.? According to 
Bana’s Harsacarita (Ch. VII) Arjuna subdued the Mount Hemakiita in 
order to complete the Rajasiiya sacrifice. In Bana’s Kddambari (sl. 16) 
this mountain was white with crystals or made up of crystal rocks. The 
Himalaya is described in the Kuala Jdtaka® as a vast region, 500 leagues 
in height, and 3,000 leagues in breadth. Asvaghosa refers to the Himalaya 
(Himavan) and places the Madhyadesga between this mountain and the 
Paripatra.2 The Lord Siva who dwelt on the peaks of the Kailasa and the 
Himalaya was propitiated by the songs of the two nigas.10 

The Mainék mountain was a part of the great Himalayan range. It 
was near Kailasa.11_ In the Himalayan region there also existed a mountain 
called the Daddara.!2 In it there were four ranges of mountains with a 
forest and a natural lake.13 Near the Himalaya there was another mount- 
ain called the Dhammaka where a hermitage was built with a cottage for 
the first Buddha Dipamkara.14 By the side of the Himalayas a mountain 
named Candagiri stood and close by there was a great forest.15 

The eastern Himalayan, region extending up to Assam and Manipur 
roughly constituted the Haimavata division of the Jambudvipa in respect 
of which Asoka introduced the Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis in his R.E. 
XIIJ.16 The Elder Majjhima was sent to the Himalaya to propagate 
Buddhism.17_ He converted the hordes of Yakkhas living in this mountain. 
The people mostly used to worship the violent and most powerful Yakkhas. 
They were given to understand the doctrine of the Buddha as explained by 
the five Elders.18 The Paulastya rdksasas are connected with the Himalaya 
mountain.!®9 According to the Markandeyapuradna,® the Raksasas were 
found on the top of the Kailasa. The Himalayan region (Himavanta- 
padesa) of the Jambudvipa (continent of India) extended northwards, 








1 Anguttara, I, 152; cf. Kalikdpurina, Ch. 14, 61. 2 Kumarasambhava, 1, 1. 
3 Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Ch. 253. 4 Yoginitantra, 1.1; 1. 12. 
5 Markandeyapurina, Ch. 54, v. 23. 

7 Pargiter, Markandeyapurdna, p. 277. 7 Ibid., p. 376. 


Jataka, No. 536. 

® Saundarananda Kavya, II, v. 62. 

10 Pargiter, Markandeyapurdna, p. 132. 

11 Mbh., Sabhiap. III, 58-60; Vanaparva, CK XXV. 10,694-5. 

13 Jataka, III, p. 16. 13 JTbid., TV, p. 338. 
14 Buddhavamsa, II, v. 29. 16 Mahavastu, III, 130. 
16 Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Pt. 1, p. 101. 
17 Mahiv., XII, 6; Thipav., 43; Mahibodhiv., 114-115. 
18 Sdsanavamea, p. 169; ef. Samantapdaddikd, I, 68. 

19 Mahabh., III, 274, 15,901; V. 110, 3,830; Rémdya:.a, ITT, 32, 14-16. 
20 Pargiter’s Tr., p. 6. 
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according to the Pali accounts, as far as the south side of the Mt. Sumeru 
(Pali Sineru). Haimavata division of India is indicated by the Kalsi set 
of Rock Edicts, the Asokan monoliths at Nigliva, Lumiini, and those in 
the district of Champaran. The Himalayan region (Haimavata-padesa) 
has been identified by some with Tibet, by Fergusson with Nepal, and by 
Rhys Davids with the Central Himalayas. According to ancient geo- 
graphers the name Himavata was applied to the entire mountain range 
stretching from Sulaiman along the west of the Punjab and the whole of 
the northern boundary of India up to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges 
in the east. The two ancient Indian tribes, viz., the Sakyas and the 
Koliyas, wore transported by the Buddha to the Himalayas and the 
Buddha pointed out to them the various mountains in the Himalayan 
region.! The Kailisa mountain formed a part of the Himalayan mount- 
ain,? but the Markandeyapurdna takes it to be a separate mountain. The 
Kailasa was a mountain with high peaks. It was of pure white colour 
(Mahdbodhiv. 13, 26, 45 and 79). From the monastery on this mountain 
the elder Suriyagutta came to Ceylon with 96,000 monks (Thipav. 73). 
On the top of the Kailisa mountain which is the Kangrinpoche of the 
Tibetans, situated about 25 miles to the north of the Manasasarovara, 
stood Sudhammapura (Siisanavamsa, p. 38). 

According to Alberuni, Meru and Nisadha which are described as 
Varsaparvatas in the Puriras, were connected with the Himalayan chain. 
The Himalayan mountain is the source from which the ten rivers, namely, 
Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu, Mahi, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Vetravati, 
Vitamsa and Candabhaga? take their rise (Milinda, 114), but the Purdnas 
mention more than ten rivers issuing from the Himavat, viz., the Ganga, 
Sarasvati, Sindhu, Candrabhagé, Yamuna, Satadru, Vitasta, Iravati, 
Kuhu, Gomati, Dhutapapa, Bahuda, Drsadvati, Vipasa, Devika, Ranksu, 
Niscira, Gandaki and Kausiki (cf. Mdrkandeyapurdna, 57, 16-18; Ibid., 
Vangabasi ed., Ch. 61, v. 16 E; for details of these rivers, vide Law, Geo- 
graphical Essays, pp. 84-95). Ptolemy points out that the Imaos (the 
Himalayan mountain) is the source of the Ganges and the Indus as well as 
the Koa and the Swat rivers. The river Migasammata flows down from 
the Himalaya and enters the Ganges (Jit., VI, 72). The river Uha is 
stated in the Milinda-Parho (p. 70) to have been located in the Himalaya. 
A few other mountains in the neighbourhood of the Himalaya are men- 
tioned in the Apaddna, a Pali canonical text: Kadamba (p. 382), Kukkuta 
(178), Kosika, (p. 381), Gotama (p. 162), Paduma (p. 362), Bharika (440), 
Lambaka (15), Vasabha (p. 166), Samanga (p. 437), and Sobhita (p. 328). 
The Himalayan mountain is the only Varsaparvata which is placed within 
the geographical limits of Bharatavarsa. The Monghyr grant of Devapala 
refers to Kedara which is situated in the Himalayas. The Kalikdpurana 
(Ch. 14, 31) points out that Siva and Parvati went to the fall of the Mahi- 
Kauéiki river in the Himalaya mountain. It refers to a small river called 
Darpat flowing from the same mountain (Kdlikd Purdna, 79, 3). Accord- 
ing to the Kumdrasambhava (I. 1) the excellent Himalaya mountain stands 
on the north of Bhiratavarsa and it is engulfed by the sea on the east and 
west. The beauty of this mountain, which is a mine of various kinds of 
gems, is not marred by the glacier (Kumdrasam. I, 3). It contains various 
kinds of minerals on its summit (I. 4). The sages take shelter on the sunny 
summits of the Himalava (I. 5), the caves of which are covered by clouds 
(I. 14). The Kiratas, the wild tribe of hunters, can trace the course of the 





1 Jctaka, V. 412 ff. 2 Matsya Purana, 12), 2. 
® Theso are important rivers out of 500 rivers issuing forth from the Himalaya. 
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lions on this mountain, which kill elephants, although the mark of blood 
is washed away by the water from the ice (I.6). The self-luminous roots 
and herbs give light to the Kiradtas at night living with their wives in the 
dark caves of the Himalaya (I.10). The chief territory of the Kiratas 
was among the mountains: Kailisa, Mandara and Haima, i.e., the region 
around the Manasasarovara.! The Himalayan tract which is thickly 
covered with snow is troublesome to those who walk on it (I.11). The 
rays of the sun cannot dispel darkness with which this mountain is 
enveloped (I. 12). The Himalaya is noted for the yak having white fur 
(I. 13). The nymphs, when asked, replied that they would wait for the 
king on the Hemakita (Hemakitasikhare) which is the Himalaya mountain.? 

The Buddhist texts mention seven great Himalayan lakes: Anotatta,8 
Kannamunda, Rathakara, Chaddanta, Kunala, Mandakini and Sthappa- 
pata.4 Each of them is fifty leagues in length, breadth and depth. Their 
names are such as to defy all attempts at a correct identification, and the 
description of their length, breadth and depth is too symmetrical to inspire 
confidence. Among the Himalayan peaks mention may be made of the 
Maniparvata, Hingulaparvata, Afijanaparvata, Sinuparvata and Phalika- 
parvata.6 None of them can be satisfactorily identified. 

In between Bharatavarsa and Harivarsa are placed the Himalayan 
range and the Hemakita, the former lying to the south of the latter. ‘This 
is the setting of the countries and mountain ranges to be found in the Jaina 
text called the Jambudivapannath and the Great Epic, Mahabharata. The 
Hemakita region is also known as Kimpurusavarsa and the Haimavata 
region as Kinnara-khanda. According to the southern Buddhist concep- 
tion the Himalayan region extended to the north up to the Gandhamadana 
range, which is a part of the Rudra Himalaya, but the Epic writers take it 
as a part of the Kailasa range. The Anotatta (Anavatapta) lake or the 
Manasasarovara, which was one of the seven great lakes situated in the 
Himalaya mountain,® was associated with the Kailisa and Citrakita peaks. 
The Jambudivappannatti seems to be right in pointing out that there were 
two lakes each called Mahaépadmahrada, one connected with the Western 
Himalayan range (Ksudra-Himavanta) and the other connected with the 
Eastern Himalayan range (Mahd-Himavanta). The Himalayan lake 
called the Chaddanta was 50 leagues long and 50 leagues broad. This 
lake contained white and red lotuses, red and white lilies and white esculent 
lilies.?7 The Himalayan region had fair women who brought utter ruin on 
all that fell into their power.8 

The Himalayan mountain was the home of wild animals. Elephants, 
deer, rhinoceros, buffaloes, frogs, peacocks and peahens were found on this 
mountain. The Himalayan forests are said to have abounded in elephants 
living in herds or as rogues.9 They contained horses of diverse breed, 
reptiles, pythons, water-snakes, etc. A lion dwelt in a cave of the Hima- 
layas, killed a buffalo and ate its flesh. It then took a draught of water 
and came back to its cave.1° A full-grown goose, which lived in a cave in 
the Citrakiita mountain in the Himalayan region, took the wild paddy 
that grew on a natural lake.11 The rivers and lakes were full of fish and 
the birds were numerous. This mountain was resounded by the songs of 


2 





1 Pargiter, Markandeyapurdna, p. 322 f.n. 2 Vikramorvasi, Act I. 
8 Mahav., I, 18; Mahibodhiv., 36, 100-101; 152, 155, ete. 

4 Anguttara, IV, p. 101; Manorathapirani, IT, p. 769; Paramatthajotikd, U1, p. 443. 
8 Jdtaka, V, p. 451. 6 Mahavamaa, I, 18. 7? Jataka, V, 37. 
8 Ibid., V, 152. ® Ibid., VI, 497. 10 [bid., ITT, 113. 
11 J[bdid., III, 208. 
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birds.! In winter trees were found all flowering as well as the blooming 
lotuses.2 Edible lily-seeds could be procured from the Himalaya.’ 

This mountain region was penetrated by the hermits, hunters, and 
kings on hunting expeditions. The hermits and ascetics built many 
hermitages there. The examples are too numerous,‘ but we may cite a 
few of them. The hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the Himalayas 
not far from the river Bhagirathi.6 The famous hermitage known as 
Vrsaparvan’s hermitage existed near the Mount Kailisa in the Himalayas.® 
An ascetic named Narada who dwelt in a cave in the Himalaya spent seven 
days in meditation, possessed supernatural faculties and at last realized 
what was bliss.? Four rich householders of Benaras, realizing the misery 
resulting from desire, went into this mountain and embraced the ascetic 
life. There they lived for a long time on the forest roots and fruits.8 A 
wealthy Brahmin adopted the life of an ascetic and took up his abode in 
the Himalaya after developing supernatural power.® Five hundred 
ascetics came down from the Himalaya to procure salt and vinegar from 
Benaras.10 A Brahmin belonging to the Kasi country adopted the religious 
life of an ascetic in the Himalaya after his mother’s death.1! The king of 
Videha gave up his rule in the city of Mithila, went to the Himalayan 
region, where he took up the religious life. He dwelt there peacefully, 
living on fruits only.'2 

A king of Benaras after having entrusted his kingdom to his mother 
entered into the Himalayan region for killing deer and eating their flesh.18 
Another king of Benaras went to hunt deer in the Himalayan region with a 
pack of well-trained hounds. There he killed deer and pigs and ate up 
their flesh. He then climbed to a great height of this mountain. There 
when the pleasant stream ran full, the water was breast-high.14 

Hingula Mountain (Hingalaparvata).—It is in the Himalayan region 
(Jataka, V, 415). Hinglaj is situated at the extremity of the range of 
mountains in Baluchistan, called by the name of Hingula or Hingula, about 
20 miles from the sea-coast on the bank of the Aghor or the Hingula river. 
(N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 75). 

Hiraninavati (Hiranyavati).—It is the little Gandak and the same as 
the Ajitavati near Kusinara. It flows through the district of Gorakhpur 
about eight miles to the west of the great Gandak and falls into the Gogra 
or Ghogra (Sarayii). The Sala-grove of the Mallas of Kuéinara existed on 
the bank of this river (Digha, IT, 137). 

Arsikesa.—This mountain is situated 24 miles to the north of Hardwar, 
which was the hermitage of Devadatta (Vardhapurdna, Ch. 146). It is 
situated on the Ganges on the road from Hardwar to Badrinath. Accord- 
ing to some this holy city of the Vaisnavas is situated on the Ganges, about 
20 miles from Haridvara. 

Iechanangala.—It was a Brahmin village in Kogala. The Buddha 
once stayed here in the Icchinangalavanasanda (Ang. Nikdya, ITI, 30, 341; 
Ibid., TV, 340). The name of the village is given as Icchanankala in the 
Suttanipata (p. 115). 





1 Jataka, VI, 272. 2 Ibid., VI, 497. 8 Ibid., VI, 390. 

« Jdtaka, ITT, 37, 79, 143; IV, 74, 423; T, 361, 371, 406, 431; II, 101, 41, 53, 57, 
65, 72, 85, 131, 171, 230, 258, 262, 269, 396, 411, 417, 430, 437, 447, etc.; cf. Mahdvastu, 
J, 232, 272, 284, 351, 353; IIT, 41, 130, 143, ete. 

5 Saundaranandakdvya, 1, 1; Divyavadana, p. 548. 

6 Mahdbh., Vanaparva, CLVIII, 11,541-3; CLX XVII, 12,340-44. 

7 Jdtaka, VI, 58. 8 Tbid., VI, 256. ® Ibtd., V. 193. 

10 Thid., V, 465. 11 Jbid., VIT, 37. 12 [bid., ITI, 365. 

19 [bid., VI, 77. 14 Joid., 1V, 437. 
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Iksumati.—It is a river in Kuruksetra (Bhaégavatapurdna, V, 10. 1). 

Indrapura.—This large and lofty mountain mentioned in the Indore 
copperplate inscription of Skandagupta stands about five miles to the north- 
west of Dibhai, the chief town of the Dibhai pargana in the sub-division of 
the Bulandshahar district (C.J.I., Vol. ITI). 

Indrasthina.—The Bhagavatapurdna mentions it as a city (X. 58, 1; 
X. 73, 33; XI. 30, 48; XI.31, 25). According to the Padmapuréna (200. 
17-18) Indra performed many religious sacrifices in this city, worshipped 
Ramapati several times and offered many treasures to the Brahmins in the 
presence of Narayana. Since then this place became famous as Indra- 
prastha. It is mentioned in the Kamauli plate of Govindachandra (V5S., 
1,184). It has been identified with Indraprastha (#.J., XXVI, Pt. U, 
p. 71; I.A., XV, p. 8, f.n. 46), built on the bank of the Jumna about two miles 
south of modern Delhi. It extended over seven leagues (Satiayojantke 
Indapattanagare—J ataka, No. 537; B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, 
p. 18). It is also called Brhatsthala in the Mahabharata. It was the capital 
of Yudhisthira, the first Pandava brother. Indraprastha (the modern 
Indrapat near Delhi) was the second capital of the Kurus, the first being 
Hastinapura, situated on the Ganges, identified with the present Meerut 
district of the United Provinces. The blind king Dhrtarastra ruled the 
old capital Hastinapura, while he assigned to his nephews, the five Pandus, 
a district on the Jumna, where they founded Indraprastha. The ancient 
capital of the Kurus became insignificant in course of time, and the new 
city erected by the Pandavas has now become the seat of the government 
of India. (For further details, vide N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, 
pp. 77-78). 

Irévati.—Patafijali refers to it in his Mahdbhdsya (2.1.2, p. 53). It 
is the modern Ravi, the Greek Hydraotis or Adris or Rhonadis. This 
river rises in the rock-basin of Bangahal and drains the southern slopes of 
the Pir Pafijal and the northern slopes of the Dhaula Dhar. According 
to the Kdlikdpurdna (Ch. 24. 140) this river has its origin in the Ira lake. 
The length of the course of this river in the Himalayas is 130 miles. This 
river appears first to our view at the south-west corner of Chamba in 
Kashmir. From Chamba it flows past Lahore, following a south-westerly 
course, and meets the Chenab or the united flow of the Vitasta and 
Chandrabhagé between Ahmadpur and Saraisidhu (Law, Rivers of India, 
p. 13). ; 

Isipatana-Migaddya (Rsipatana-Mrigadiva).—Same as Sarnath. 

Isukira (Risukara).—This wealthy, famous, and beautiful town existed 
in the Kuru kingdom (Uttarddhyayana Sitra, XIV, 1). 

Jawalimukhi.—It is an ancient site in the Dera Gopipur tahsil of the 
Kangra district in the Punjab, situated on the road from Kangra town 
to Nadaun. It was once a considerable and opulent town, as its ruins 
testify. It is now chiefly famous for the temple of the goddess Jawalé- 
mukhi, which lies in the Beas Valley. (For further details, see Law, Holy 
Places of India, p. 24). 

Jalandhara.—The Yoginitantra mentions it (1/11, 2/2, 2/9). Jalan- 
dhara included the state of Chamba on the north, Mandi and Sukhet on the 
east and Satadru on the south-east. It was 1,000 li or 167 miles in length 
from east to west, and 800 li or 133 miles in breadth from north to south. 
According to the Padmapurina (Uttarakhanda) it was the capital of the 
great dattya king Jalandhara (C.A.G_I., pp. 156ff.). 

Jankhat.—It is in the Tirwa tahsil of the Farrukhabad district of the 
United Provinces where an inscription of the time of Virasena has been 
discovered (H.I., XI, p. 85). 
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Jetavana.—It was one of the royal gardens in Northern India which 
became a favourite retreat of the Buddha (Digha, I, 178) and an early 
centre of Buddhism. It was situated at a distance of one mile to the south 
of Sravasti (modern Saheth-Maheth). It was a Buddhist monastic establish- 
ment in the suburb of Sravasti, which perpetuates the noble deeds of 
Prince Jeta, who is said to have laid out the Jetavana garden, according 
to the Mahdvamsa Commentary (P.T.S., p. 102). This monastic institution 
is represented as Anathapindika’s Gréma to perpetuate the memory of 
Anathapindika, the purchaser of the site (Paparicasidani, 1, 60-61). With 
the construction of the Jetavana monastery and the formal dedication of 
the same to the Buddha by Anathapindika was erected the first permanent 
centre of Buddhism in Koéala proper, particularly in Sravasti. After his 
return to Sravasti from Rajagrha the banker Anathapindika was on a 
look-out for a suitable site for constructing the drdma. Prince Jeta’s 
garden appeared to be the desired site. As soon as the Prince agreed to 
sell it, the banker employed his men to cut down the trees and clear the 
site. The whole of the site was laid with gold. According to the Vinaya 
account the banker caused to be built therein a number of buildings, e.g., 
dwelling rooms (vihdras), retiring rooms (parivenas), store-rooms (kottha- 
kas), service halls (upatthinasdlas), halls with fire-places in them (aggisdlas), 
closets, cloisters, wells, bath-rooms, tanks, pavilions, etc. To complete 
this work of piety a huge amount of money had to be spent. It is interest- 
ing to note that all the stages in the process of construction of this 
monastery consummated by the ceremony of dedication, are represented 
in the Barhut bas-relief, while the Bodh-gaya relief illustrates only the 
scene of fulfilment of the term of purchase (Barua, Gayd and Buddhagaya, 
II, 104-5; Barua, Barhut, II, 27-31). The Karerikiti, the Kosambakiti, 
the Gandhakiiti and the Salalaghara were the four main buildings in the 
Jetavana (Sumangalavildsini, II, 407). This locality at Sravasti occurs 
in Luders’ List, No. 731 as well as in the Jataka Label No. 5 (Barua and 
Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 59). It was at this place that king 
Prasenajit of Kosala became the Buddha’s disciple (Samyutta Nikaya, I, 
68ff.). A Buddhist inscription from Bodhgaya of the reign of Jayacandra- 
deva points out that Govindacandra, the Gahadavala king of Kanauj, 
who was married to a Buddhist princess named Kumaradevi, set apart 
several villages for the support of the monks living in the Jetavana Vihara 
(E.I., XI, 20ff.). In this vihdra the Buddha lived for some time (Dipa- 
vamsa, p. 21; Mahaivamsa, p. 7). For further details vide B. C. Law, 
Srivasti in Indian Literature, M.A.S.I., No. 50, pp. 22¢f. 

Jhusi.—The ancient town of Jhusi stands on the left bank of the Ganges 
at a distance of 14 miles south-west from Phulpur (Allahabad District 
Gazetteer, by Nevill, p. 245). 

Kadamba.—This mountain does not seem to be far from the Himalaya 
(A paddna, p. 382). 

Kahaum.—The Kahaum stone pillar inscription of Skandagupta 
mentions this village, which is also known as Kakubha or Kakubhagrama, 
situated about five miles to the west by south of Salampur-Majhauli, the 
chief town of the Salampur-Majhauli pargena, in the Dewaria tahsil in the 
Gorakhpur district (C.I.7., Vol. III). 

Kahror.—This ancient town is situated on the southern bank of the 
old Bias river, 50 miles to the south-east of Multan and 20 miles to the 
north-east of Bahawalpur (C.A.G.I., 1924, p. 277). According to Alberuni 
the great battle between Vikramaditya and the Sakas was fought here. 

Kailisa.—It is mentioned in the Yoginitantra (1/1, 1/12). The 
Purusottamapuri plates of Ramacandra refer to this mountain (£.J., XXV, 
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Pt. V). It is called a king of mountains. It is also known as Bhiitesagiri 
surrounded by the river Nanda also called Ganga (Bhagavatapurana, IV. 
5, 22; V. 16, 27). The Kalikapurdna (Vangabasi Ed.) refers to Kailasa 
(Ch. 13.23). It was visited by Siva and Parvati (Ibid., Ch. 14.31). 
Santanu lived on this mountain and also on the Gandhamadana (Ch. 82. 7). 
The Mahabharata (Vanaparva, Chs. 144, 156) includes the Kumaun and 
Garwal mountains in the Kaildsa range. It is also called Hemakita 
according to the Mahabharata (Bhismaparva, Ch. 6). This mountain, also 
known as the Sankaragiri was visited by Virasekhara, son of Manasavega 
and grandson of Vegavat, a king of Iksvaku’s line (Dasakumdaracaritam, 
p. 54). Kalidasa refers to Kailasa in his Kumdrasambhava (Nirnayasagar 
Ed., viii, 24). It is known to the Jainas by the name of the Astapada 
mountain where the sons of Rsabha and many sages attained perfection. 
Indra erected three stupas. Bharata built a caitya called Simhanisadya, 
and twenty-four Jina images together with his own. Ravana was attacked 
by Bali! The Kailasa range runs parallel to the Ladakh range, 50 miles 
behind the latter. It contains a number of groups of giant peaks. It may 
be identified with the Vaidyiitaparvata. It is the Kangrinpoche of the 
Tibetans, situated about 25 miles to the north of Manasasarovara. 
Badarikasrama is said to be situated on this mountain.? 

Kakutthi.—It is a small stream called Barhi which falls into the little 
Gandak, eight miles below Kasiz. Carlleyle has identified it with the river 
Ghagi, 14 miles to the west of Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. The 
Buddha while going from Rajagriha to KuSinara had to cross this river 
which was near Kuéinara.8 He then arrived at the mango-grove and 
then proceeded to the Sala-grove of the Mallas near Kuéinara.+ 

Kalasigima.—It was situated in the island of Alasanda or Alexandria. 
It was the birthplace of king Menander.5 

Kamala.—It is an upper tributary of the Ganges, the lower course of 
which is known as the Ghugri. It takes its rise in the Mahabharata range 
in Nepal, and joins the Ganges at Karagola in south Purnea. The Kamala 
receives two tributaries on the right side and five on the left. For further 
details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 25. 

Kamauli.—This village stands near the confluence of the Barna and 
the Ganges at Benaras. An inscription has been found here which records 
that Mahdrajaputra Govindacandra from his victorious camp at Visnupura 
granted the village of Usitha to a Brahmin.6 It was Govindacandra who 
re-established the supremacy of his line over Kanyakubja and_ the 
territories depending on it. He assumed the ambitious titles of Asvapatt- 
Gajapati-Narapati-rajatrayddhipati originally used by the Kalacuri kings 
of Dahala.? Twenty-one copperplates of the kings of Kanauj together 
with four other inscriptions are said to have been found in this village.® 

Kamboja (Kamboja).—The Kambojas are supposed to have occupied 
the Western Himalayas. Geographically they are located in the north? 
They are referred to in Panini’s Astadhydyi (4. 1. 175) and in Patafijali’s 
Mahabhasya (1. 1.1, p. 317; 4. 1. 175) as well as in ASoka’s Rock Edict, v.10 
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1 B.C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Siitras, p. 174. 
4 For further details, vide N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, pp. 82, 83; B. C. 
Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 39; Law, Mountaina of India, p. 7. 

3 Digha, II, 129, 134ff.; Udana, VIII. 5. 

4 Law, Geography of Early Buddhiem, p. 37; Law, Rivers of India, p. 23. 

8 Milinda-Panha, p. 83. © £.1., II, 358-61. 
7 #.1., XXVI, Pt. II, p. 71 and f.n. 6. 8 £.1., 1V, 97ff. 

9 Mahabharata, Bhigmaparva, Ch. 9. 
10 B. M. Barua, Aéoka and His Inscriptions, pp. 92-94. 
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The Kambojas appear to have been one of the early Vedic tribes. They 
were settled to the north-west of the Indus and were the same as Kambu- 
jiya of the old Persian inscriptions. The Bhdgavatapurdna refers to it as a 
country (II. 7, 35; X. 75, 12; X. 82, 13). Some have placed them in 
Rajapura. Speaking of Rajapura Yuan Chwang says, ‘From Lampa to 
Rajapura the inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 
rude violent dispositions, ...... they do not belong to India proper 
but are inferior peoples of frontier stocks’.1 V. A. Smith has placed this 
country among the mountains either of Tibet or of the Hindu Kush. Some 
have assigned it to the country round modern Sindh and Gujrat. 
Kamboja was famous for its horses which were speedy and were of perfect 
form.2 For further details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes of Ancient India, Ch. I; 
B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Vol. I, pp. 9-10; Geography of Early 
Buddhism, pp. 50-51. 

'  Katicana Mountain.—It is the Uttara Himalaya (Jdtaka, II. 396, 397, 
399; VI. 101). 

Kanhagiri—This is same as Krsnagiri mountain (Kanheri) (Luders’ 
List, No. 1123). It is the Karakorum or the Black mountain (Vayu 
Purdna, Ch. 36). This mountain is continuous with the Hindu Kush on 
the west. According to modern geographers the Karakorum mountain 
was uplifted earlier, and is hence older than the Himalayan proper. This 
mountain is of Hercynian age, and got considerably folded and faulted 
subsequent to its uplift (B. C. Law, Mountains of India, pp. 4, 7) 

Kankhala (Kanakhala).—It is situated two miles to the east of 
Hardwar at the junction of the Ganges and the Niladhara. It was the 
scene of Daksa-yajfia of the Puranas (Kirmap., Ch. 36; Vamanap., Chs. 4 
and 34; Litgap., Pt. 1, Ch. 100). The Padmapurdéna (Ch. 14—Tirtha- 
mahatmya) mentions it as a tirtha or a holy place (cf. Mahabharata, Vana- 
parva, 84, 30). The Yoginitantra (2-6) mentions it. 

Kanva(Kanva)-dsrama.—tThe hermitage of the sage Kanva who adopted 

akuntala as his daughter was called Dharmaranya, situated on the bank 
of the river Malini, flowing through the districts of Saharanpur and Oudh. 
According to some it was situated on the river Chambal (Mahabharata, 
Vanaparva, Ch. 82; Agnip., Ch. 109) while in the opinion of others it 
existed on the bank of the river Narmada (Padmap., Ch. 94). 

Kapilavastu’ (Chia-Wei-lo- Yueh).—It was the capital of the Sakyas 
among whom the Buddha was born. It is also known as Kapilavastu 
(Divydvadana, p. 67), Kapilapura (Lalitavistara, p. 243) or Kapilihvaya- 
pura (Jbid., p. 28). The Divydvaddna connects Kapilavastu with the 
sage Kapila (p. 548). In the Buddhacaritakdvya, the city is described as 
Kapilasya vastu (B.K., I, v. 2). It was surrounded by seven walls accord- 
ing to the Mahdvastu (Vol. II, p. 75). According to the Shui-Ching-Chu 
the city contained some Updsakas (lay disciples) and about 20 householders 
belonging to the Sikya family. The people of this city highly cultivated 
religious energy and still maintained the old spirit. They completely 
repaired the dilapidated stipas (Northern India according to the Shui-Ching- 
Chu by L. Petech, p. 33). The famous Rummindei Pillar marks the site 
of the ancient Lumbini garden, the traditional scene of Sakyamuni’s birth. 
Vincent Smith is inclined to identify Kapilavastu, which lay not far from 
the Lumbinigrama, with Piprawa in the north of the Basti district of the 
Nepal fronticr. Rhys Davids takes Tilaura Kot to be the old Kapilavastu. 





1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 284ff. 
2 Jaina Siitras (S.B.E.), II. 47. 
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P. C. Mukherji agrees with Rhys Davids and identifies Kapilavastu with 
Tilaura, two miles north of Tauliva, which is the headquarters of the Pro- 
vincial Government of Tarai, and 34 miles to the south-west of the Nepalese 
village of Nigliva, north of Gorakhpura, situated in the Nepal Tarai. 
Rummindei is only 10 miles to the east of Kapilavastu and two miles north 
of Bhagavanpura. The Mahdvastu (I. pp. 348ff.) gives a story of the 
foundation of Kapilavastu. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien, the city was thinly 
populated.1_ Here he saw towers set up at various places. According to 
Hiuen Tsang, it was about 4,000 li in circuit. The villages were few and 
desolate, and the monasteries were more than 1,000 in number. There 
were Deva temples where different sectarians worshipped. After the 
passing away of the Buddha topes and shrines were built at or near Kapila- 
vastu (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 4). This town which was known 
to the Chinese as Kie-pi-lo-fa-sse-ti, had no supreme ruler. It was rich 
and fertile and was cultivated according to the regular season. The 
climate was uniform and the manners of the people soft and obliging (Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 14). In this city there was 
the Mote Hall (Santhagdra) where the administrative and judicial business 
was carried out (Buddhist India, p. 19). Between this city and that of 
Koliya the water of the river Rohini was caused to be confined by a single 
dam (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. III, p. 254). According to the 
Lalitavistara (pp. 58, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 123) Kapilavastu was a great 
city, full of gardens, avenues and market-places. There were four city 
gates and towers all over the city. It was an abode of the learned and a 
resort of the virtuous. With arched gateways and pinnacles it was sur- 
rounded by the beauty of a lofty table-land (Buddhacarita, I, vv. 2, 5). 
The city had intelligent ministers (Saundaranandakdvya, 1). As there 
was no improper taxation, poverty could not find any place there, where 
prosperity alone shone resplendently (Buddhacaritakavya, I, v. 4). 

According to the Rummindei Inscription, king Asoka personally 
came and honoured this city because the Buddha was born here. He 
erected a stone pillar to mark the site of the Buddha’s birth. He made 
Lumbinigrima free from taxes, and the villagers had to pay an eighth 
share of their produce (C.I.J., III, 264-65). For further details, vide 
B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, Vol. I, pp. 182ff.; Tribes in Ancient India, 
pp. 248-49; Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 28ff.; Indological Studies, 

t. IIT. 

: Kapisa.—Kapisa (Chinese Kia-pi-shi) is the Capissa of Pliny and the 
Caphusa of Solinus. According to Ptolemy it was situated 155 miles 
north-east from Kabul. Julien supposes this place to have occupied the 
Panjshir and the Tagao valleys in the north border of Kohistan. Accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang this country was 10 li in circuit. It produced various 
kinds of cereals and fruit trees. The Shen horses were bred here. The 
climate was cold and windy. The inhabitants of the place were cruel and 
fierce, and the language was rude. The inhabitants used hair garments 
and garments trimmed with fur. They used gold, silver and copper coins. 
The king of the place was a Ksatriya. He loved his subjects very much. 
Every year he used to make a silver figure of the Buddha 18 ft. high and 
convoked an assembly called the Moksamahdparisad when alms were dis- 
tributed to the poor and the wretched. There were one hundred convents, 
stiipas, sanghdrdmas and deva temples (Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, I, 544f.). 











1 Travels of Fa-Hien, by Legge, pp. 64, 68. 
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Kara.—This place of historical importance is situated at a distance of 
about five miles north-east from Sirathu and 41 miles from Allahabad 
(#.I., XXII, p. 37). 

Karmisadharma.—It was a small town in the Kuru country visited 
by the Buddha (Azg., V, 29-30). 

Karnikacala.—It is one of the names of the Meru mountain. 

Kauéamyapura.—The Ajayagadh stone inscription (vs. 1345, E.I., 
Vol. XXVIII, Pt. III, July, 1949) refers to Kausimyapura which seems 
to be identical with Kausambi or Kosam in the Allahabad district. 

Kausiki (Pali: Kosiki, Jat., V. 2).—It is the modern river Kusi, which 
flows into the Ganges through the district of Purnea in Behar (Ramyana, 
Adikanda, 34; Vardhapurdna, 140). This river is mentioned in the 
Rimayana (Adik., v. 8) as a great river issuing from the Himalaya. 
The Bhagavatapurdna mentions this river (I. 18, 36; V. 19, 18; IX. 15, 12; 
X.79, 9). It is also mentioned in the Yoginitantra (2/4, pp. 128-129). It 
seems to have largely shifted its course (Pargiter, Markandeyapurana, 
p. 292, note). It appears to view under this name in the southern part of 
eastern Nepal as the united flow of four rivers, three of which have their 
origin in Tibet. This river, also known as Kodi, is probably the river Cos 
Soanas mentioned by Arrian in his Indika (Ch. IV) on the authority of 
Megasthenes as being one of the navigable tributaries of the Ganges. It is 
remarkable for the rapidity of its stream, the dangerous and uncertain 
nature of its bed and chiefly for its constant westerly movement, as pointed 
out by W. W. Hunter in his Statistical Account of Bengal (Purnea) 1877. 
In its eastward course it meets the river Karatoya having the Atrai and 
the Tista for its affluents (vide F. A. Shillingford, ‘On changes in the course 
of the Kusi river and the probable dangers arising from them’, published 
in J.A.S.B., Vol. LXIV, Pt. I, 1895, pp. 1ff.). For further details, vide 
B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, I, 94-95. 

Kavildésa.—It is Mount Kailasa, the abode of Siva (Sitgur Inscription 
of Yddava Mahddeva-raya, Dangur Inscription of Devaraya Mahdraya, 
Saka 1329, E.I., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 194). 

Kdkamdi.—This is the same as Kakandi of the Jaina Pattavali and of 
Buddhist literature. The location of this place is unknown. Kakandi 
was originally the abode of Rsi Kakanda (Kakandassa nivaso K:ikandi), 
that is to say, it was like Makandi, Savatthi, Kosambi, and Kapilavastu 
(Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 18). 

Kdlakaéradma.—This monastery was at Saketa where the Buddha once 
dwelt. This park was given to the Buddha by a banker of Saketa named 
Kalaka. (Dhammapada Commy., Sinhalese Ed., III, 465ff.; Anguttara 
Commy., Sinhalese Ed., II, 482ff.). 

Kalindi.—See Yamuna. 

Kadma-asrama.—This hermitage was situated at the confluence of the 
Saraya and the Ganges. Mahadeva is said to have destroyed Madana in 
this hermitage with the fire of his third eye on his forehead. (Radmdyana, 
Balakanda, Ch. 23; ef. Raghuvaméa, Ch. II, v. 13; Skandap., Avanti- 
Khanda, Ch. 34). 

Kdamagama.—tit was the capital of the Koliya country which lay to 
tho east of the Saikya territory (Jdtaka, Cowell, Vol. V, pp. 219ff.). 

Kimpilya (Vedic Kdmpila; Pali Kampilla).—It was the capital of 
southern Paficala. The Raémdyana (Adikanda, Sarga 33, v. 19) describes 
it as beautiful as the abode of Indra. The Mahdbhdrata (138, 73-74) 
definitely mentions Kampilya as the capital of southern Paficala. But 
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the Jatakas erroneously locate it in Uttarapaficala.1 It was an ancient 
city of India to which Panini refers.2 It was a sacred place of the Jainas. 
The epithet Kampilavasini which is applied to a woman, occurs in the 
Taittiriya Samhita (VII, 4, 19, 1), Mattrayant Samhita (III, 12, 20), Taitti- 
riya Brahmana (III. 9, 6), and Satapatha Bréhmana (XIII, 2, 8, 3). Weber 
and Zimmer take Kampila as the name of a town known as Kampilya in 
later literature, which was the the capital of Paficila.3 The Jaina Ovavdiya 


siya (39) mentions it. The Avassaka Nirjjuti (383) also mentions it as 
the birthplace of the thirteenth Tirthankara. The Yoginitantra (2/4, 
pp. 128-129) mentions it. 

Kampilva is identical with modern Kampil on the old Ganges between 
Budaon and Farrukhabad.4 The Mahdbhdrata (1,138,73) and the Jaina 
Vividhatirthakalpa (p. 50) definitely locate it on the bank of the Ganges. 
According to N. L. Dey it was situated at a distance of 28 miles north-east 
of Fathgad in the district of Farrukhabad, U.P. (Geographical Dictionary, 
88). It is only five miles distant from the railway station of Kaimganj 
(B.B.C.I. Railway). 

Kampilya was a very rich town 5 and prosperous.® A highly artistic 
tunnel (Ummagga) was dug out from the Ganges to the royal palace at 
Kampilya. The mouth of the greater tunnel was on the bank of the 
Ganges. It was dug out by many warriors and the lesser tunnel was dug 
out by seven hundred men. The entrance into the greater tunnel was 
provided with a door fitted with a machinery. The tunnel was built up 
with bricks and worked with stucco. There were many chambers and 
lamp-cells in it. It was well decorated (for details vide Jdtaka, II, 329ff.; 
Ibid., VI, 410). 

This city witnessed Svayamvara ceremony of king Drupada’s daughter 
named Draupadi who chose of her own accord the five Pandava brothers 


as her husbands (Mahdbh., Adiparva, Ch. 138; Rdmdyana, Adi., Ch. 23). 
It was hallowed by the five auspicious incidents in the life of Vimalanatha, 
the thirteenth Tirthankara, who was a son of king Krtavarman by his 
queen Somadevi. On account of the happening of these five incidents, 
namely, the descent, the nativity, the coronation, the initiation and the 
Jinahood, this city was also known as the Paficakalyinaka. It also 
claimed Argamitra, the disciple of Kaundinya and Gardavali, the Jaina 
saint, who renounced the world and attained liberation here. Here in 
Kampilya Gagali, the king of Prsthi Campa, was converted to Jainism by 
Gautama. According to some the renowned astroncmer Sri Varahamihira 
was born in this city (B. C. Law Volume, Part II, 240). 

This city was ruled by many important kings. Drupada, father of 
Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandava brothers of the Mahabharata fame, 
Brahmadatta,? Kampilya,® son of king Haryasva, who was celebrated as 
Paficala, and Samara,® son of Nipa of the Ajamida dynasty, were the rulers 
of Kampilya. King Cilani Brahmadatta was instructed by the learned 
Brahmins in religious and secular matters (Jdtaka, VI, 391ff.). There was 
a king named Pajicala who gave shelter to a learned Brahmin in his royal 
garden. The Brahmin, before he left for the Himalayan region, instructed 





1 Jdtaka, II, 214; Ibid., VI, 391; Ibid., V, 21; Ibid., III, 79, 379, ete. 

3 Kaéikavrtti, 4, 2, 121. 

3 Indische Studien, I, 184; Altindischea Leben, 36, 37. 

4 Cunningham, A.G.I., 413; A.S.R., I, 255. 

6 Harisena, Kathdkoga, Nos. 104 and 115. 6 Jdtaka, VI, 433. 

? Ramayana, Adikanda, Sarga 33. : 

8 Vigsnupurana, Ch. I1; Bhagavatapurana, Ch. 22. 9 Vignupurdna, IV, 19. 
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the king to keep the moral law, observe the fast days and to be religious 
(Jataka, III, 79ff.). King Dummukha, who was a contemporary of king 
Naggaji of Gandhara, renounced the world after having listened to the 
religious discourse delivered by the four Paccekabuddhas.1 The Bodhi- 
sattvavaddna-Kalpalata of Ksemendra?2 mentions king Satyarata who was 
very pious, and king Brahmadatta te whom the Mahdvastu also refers 
(Vol. I, p. 283). King Safijaya of Kampilya gave up his kingly power and 
adopted Jainism being instructed by a monk not to indulge in life- 
slaughter. Dharmaruci was a very pious king of Kampilya who carried 
his whole army to Kasi through the air by virtue of his piety when the 
king of Benaras picked up a quarrel with him. 

Kampilya was ruled by good and bad kings. An unrighteous king of 
this city oppressed his subjects by heavy taxation. His ministers were 
also unrightecus. The subjects were also oppressed by the royal officers 
who used to plunder them by day and the robbers robbed them of their 
wealth at night.5 

The modern town of Kampil contains two Jain temples which are 
frequented by visitors from all parts of the globe. 

Kdnyakubja.—It was also known as Gadhipura, KuSasthala and 
Mahadaya.6 It is modern Kanauj. It was visited by Visvamitra as 
related in the Mahabharata (Ch. 87, 17). According to the Vinayapitaka 
(Vol. II, p. 299) Kannakujja or Kanyakubja was visited by the venerable 
elder Revata from Sankassa (Samkasya). It is also mentioned in the 
Bhagavatapurana (VI, 1, 21) as a city of Ajamila. The Yoginitantra (2. 4) 
refers to it. Bana in his Harsacarita (Ch. VI) mentions a princess of 
Kanyakubja named Rajyasri who was cast into prison. The city of 
Kanyakubja existed in the kingdom of Paficaila (#.J., IV, 246). The 
Ratnapur Stone Inscription of Jajalladeva of the Cedi year 866 mentions 
that Jajalla was allied with the ruler of Cedi and honoured by the prince 
of Kanyakubja Jejaibhuktika (#.J., I, 33). A copperplate discovered at 
Khalimpura points out that the kings of the Bhojas, Matsyas, Kurus, 
Yadus and Yavanas were forced to acknowledge Cakrayudha as the king 
of Kanyakubja (R. D. Banerjee, Vdaigdlar Itihasa, Pt. I, pp. 167-69). 
Towards the close of the 11th century A.D. Kanyakubja came under the 
away of Karnadeva (C. 1040-1070 A.D.), son of Gangeyadeva (R. D. 
Banerjee, Prdcina Mudra, p. 215). Kanyakubja was under the rulers 
named Avantivarman and Grahavarman, who were the descendants of 
Susthitavarman Maukhari (Gupta Inscriptions, Intro., p. 15). The old 
capital of Kanyakubja was originally called Kusumapura (vide the 
Allahabad posthumous stone pillar inscription of Samudragupta—C.1.1., 
Vol. IIT). It was the birthplace of Visvimitra (Raémdyana, Balakanda). 
When the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it in the 7th century A.D., 
Harsavardhana was the reigning sovereign. Hiuen Tsang saw 100 
Buddhist establishments at| Kanyakubja. According to him the Ganges 
was on the west side of Kanauj and not on the east, as held by Cunningham. 
This kingdom was about 4,000 li in circuit. It had a dry ditch around it 
with strong and lofty towers. It contained flowers and woods, lakes and 
ponds. The people were well off and contented. The climate was agree- 
able and soft. The people were honest and sincere, noble and gracious in 
appearance. For clothings they used ornamented and_ bright-shining 





1 Jitaka, ITI, 379ff. 
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fabrics. They were fond of learning. There were believers in the Buddha 
and heretics equal in number (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
I, 206-207). The reigning king of Kanauj in his time named Hara. 
vardhana was just in his administration and punctilious in the discharge of 
his duties. He devoted his heart and soul to the performance of good 
works. He erected many topes on the bank of the Ganges and also Buddhist 
monasteries. He brought the monks together for examination and dis- 
cussion, giving reward and punishment according to merit and demerit. 
The king also made visits of inspection throughout his dominion. The 
king’s day was divided into three periods, of which one was given up to 
affairs of government, and two were devoted to religious works. He was 
an indefatigable worker (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 343-44). Kanauj 
was the capital of the Maukhari kings before the time of Harsavardhana. 
The Surat grant of Trilocanapdla contains the earliest reference to a 
Rastrakita family at Kanauj. That the Rastrakitas lived in the vicinity 
of Kanauj is definitely proved by the Budaun Stone Inscription of Laks- 
manapila (H.J., I, 61-66). The territories of the Malavas, Kogalas and 
Kurus appear to have been under the Gurjara rulers of Kanauj. Dhanga 
obtained exalted sovereignty after defeating the king of Kanauj (Kanya- 
kubjanarendra, E.J., I, 197). Five copperplate inscriptions of the 
Gahadavala king Govindacandra were discovered at Kanauj (£.J., VIII, 
149ff.). Two copperplate inscriptions refer to the reign of the Maharaja- 
dhiraja Mahendrapala of Kanauj (#.J., TX, 1ff.). 

The Gwalior Pragasti tells us that Pratihara Vatsaraja wrested the 
sovereignty of Kanauj from Bhandikula (#.J., XVIII, 101). The Wani 
and Randhanpur plates inform us that Rastrakita Dhruva defeated 
Vatsarija, who in his turn inflicted a defeat on the Gauda king. Dharma- 
pala, who was his rival, did not give up his ambition to occupy Kanauj 
even though his first attempt was foiled (H.J., VI, 244). The Kamauli 
Plate of Govindacandra, King of Kanauj, of 1184 V.S., refers to Kusika, 
Gadhipura and Kanyakubja, which have been generally identified with 
one and the same place, namely, the modern Kanauj (#.J., X XVI, Pt. II, 
April, 1941, p. 71). It was Govindacandra who re-established the supremacy 
of his line over Kanyakubja and the territories depending on it. 

Karitalai.—This is a small viJlage, 29 miles north by east of Murwara, 
the headquarters of a tahsil of the same name in the Jabbalpur district 
(E.I., XXIII, Pt. V—Karitaldi Stone Inscription of Laksmanardaja). 

Kasi.—Among the holy places of India Kasi or Varanasi stands pre- 
eminent (Saurapurdna, Ch. IV, v. 5; Kadlikdpurdna, 51, 53; 58, 35; ef. 
Mahabharata, 84, 78). Kadi is included in the list of sixteen Mahijana- 
padas (Ang., I. 213; IV, 252, 256, 260). Panini in his Astadhydy? (4. 2. 116), 
and Patarijali, in his Mahabhdsya (2.1.1., p. 32), mention Kasi. The 
Bhagavatapurt a (IX. 22, 23; KX. 57, 32; X. 66, 10; X. 84, 55 and XII. 13, 
17) also mentions this city. The Skandapurdna (Ch. I, 19-23) and the 
Yoginitantra (1/2; 2/4) make mention of this holy city. The Kamauli 
plate of Govindacandra (V.S. 1184) refers to it (F.J., XXVI, Pt. Il, p. 71; 
I.A., XV, p. 8, £.n. 46). Varanasi, which was the chief city of the ancient 
kingdom of Kasi, occurs in Liiders’ List, No. 925, as a town. It was an 
important town like Kampillapura, Palisapura and Alabhi within the 
kingdom of Jiyasattu according to the Jaina Uvdsagadasdo (pp. 84-85, 90, 
95, 105, 160, 163). It was known by different names in different ages; 
Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, Pupphavati, Ramma and 
Molini (Jétaka, IV, pp. 15, 199; Cariydpitaka, p. 7). According to the 
Kirmapurdna (Pirvabhaga, Ch. 30, 4l. 63) it lies in the midst of the rivers 
Varani and Asi. It is situated 80 miles below Allahabad on the north 
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bank of the Ganges. From the joint name of the two streams, the Varana 
and Asi, which bound the city to the north and the south, the name Vara- 
nasi is derived. The Varand which is undoubtedly a considerable rivulet 
may be identified with tho river Varanavati mentioned in the Atharvaveda 
(IV. 7.1). Varanasi is also called Kasinagara and Kasipura (Jdtaka, V, 
54; VI, 115; Dhammapada Commentary, I, 87). The extent of the city 
as mentioned in the Jdtaka (IV, 377; VI, 160; cf. Majjhima Commy,., II, 
608) was 12 yojanas. It was built by Siilapini Mahadeva. It was visited 
by king Hariscandra accompanied by his wife Saivya and son (Markandeya- 
purina, Vangavasi Ed., p. 34). It could be reached from Sravasti by 
convenient roads. It stood on the left bank of the Ganges. It was a 
great centre of trade and industry and trade relation existed between it and 
Srivasti and Taksasila. (Dhammapada Commy., III, p. 429; I, p. 123). 
It was a most populous and prosperous country (Dham. Commy., III, 
445; Suttanipita Commy., I, 523ff.; Jct., If, 109, 287, 338; III, 198; V, 
377; VI, 151, 450; Jat., I, 355; Avg., ITT, 391; Jat., 1, 197; I, 478; VI, 71). 
Varanasi, which features fairly in Hindu, Buddhist and Jain literature, 
was included in the list of great cities suggested by Ananda as a suitable 
place for the parinirvdya of the Buddha (Digha, II, 146). An inscription 
from Sarnath refers to the repair of some religious buildings in this city 
(I..A., XIV, pp. 139-140). 

According to the Jaina Vividhatirthakalpa Varanasi is divided into 
four parts: (1) Deva-Varanasi—-here stands the temple of Visvanath wherein 
are to be seen twenty-four Jinapattas; (2) Rajadhani-Varanasi—here 
lived the Yavanas; (3) Madana-Varanasi; and (4) Vijaya-Vardnasi (Law, 
Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, pp. 174-175). 

Varanasi was known to the Chinese as P’o-lo-ni-sse. It was 4,000 li 
in circuit and was very densely populated. The climate was soft, the 
crops abundant, the trees flourishing, and the underwood thick in every 
place. There were about 30 sanghdrdmas and 100 deva-temples. The 
people were humane and were earnestly given to study. They were mostly 
unbelievers and a few paid reverence to the Buddha (Beal, Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, Il, 44ff.). Near Benaras there was a locality named 
Cundatthila (Cundavila) which finds mention in the Barhut Inscriptions 
(Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 7, 18). 

From some of the Gahadavala records (e.g., Rawian Grant, Bhandar- 
kar’s List of Northern Inscriptions, No. 222) we find that the Adikegava- 
ghatta near the confluence of the Varuna and the Ganges to the north of 
Benaras was then regarded as a part of Benaras. The southern boundary 
of the city of Benaras extended at least up to the confluence of the Asi and 
the Ganges (I.C., II, 148). A Buddhist inscription from Bodh-Gaya of 
the reign of Jayacandradeva refers to Kasi. A king of K@si is stated to 
have been defeated by Laksmanasena according to the Madhainagar Grant 
(J.P.AS.B., NS., Vol. V, pp. 467ff.; ef. H.I., XXVI, Pt. I, India Office 
Plate of Laksmayasena). The Candravati Grant of Candradeva (#.J/., 
XIV, 193) shows the extension of Gahadavala dominions from Benaras 
and Kanauj to the confluence of the Sarayi and Ghargharé (Gogra) in 
Ayodhya (Fyzabad district). The kingdom of Kasi was bordered by 
Kosala on the north, Magadha on the east, and Vatsa on the west 
(Cambridge History of India, I, 316). It was a wealthy and prosperous city 
(Anquttara, 1, 213; Digha, II, 75). Kasi is mentioned several times in the 
Vedic literature and in the Epics (Sdnkhyiyana Srautasiitra. XVI, 29, 5; 
Brhadiranyaka Upanisad, III, 8, 2; Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 5, 4, 19; 
Kausitaki Upanisad, 1V, 1; Baudhayana Srautasiitra, XVIII, 44; Ramdya: a, 
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Uttarakanda, 56, 25; 59, 19; Adikanda, 13th sarga, Kiskindhyakanda, 40th 
sarga). This city figures prominently in the Mahdbhdrata. Divodisa 
who was the founder of the city of Benaras, fled to a forest after being 
defeated according to the AnuSadsanaparva of the Muhibhdrata (Ch. 30, 
pp. 1899-1900). According to the Udyogaparva of the Muahibhirata 
(Ch. 117, p. 746) Divodasa, son of Bhimasena, king of Kasi, had a son 
named Pratardana. We have another version of Divodasa’s life-story in 
the Harivamsa (Ch. 31; cf. Vayupurdna, Ch. 92; Brahmapurina, Ch. 13, 
75). The Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas contain several stories about the 
kings of Kasi (Adiparva, 95, 105; Udyogaparva, Chs. 172-94, pp. 791- 
806; Sabhaparva, 30, 241-2; Virdtaparva, 72, 16; Udyogaparva, 72, 714; 
Dronaparva, 22, 38; Bhismaparva, 50, 924, Vayupur.ina, Ch. 92; Visnu- 
purdna, 5th Améa, Ch. 34). The Udyogaparva of the Mahdbhdrata 
alludes to Krsna’s repeated burning of the city. According to the Jainas 
Pairévanatha was born in Benaras. Kasi also figures in the stories of 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism and his disciples.1 Although Kasi and 
Benaras feature fairly prominently in the Hindu and Jaina sources, it is the 
Buddhist books and particularly the Jaétakas that give us a fuller informa- 
tion on the subject.2. In the time of the Buddha Kasi lost its political 
power. Kasi’s absorption into Kogala was an accomplished fact before 
the accession of Prasenajit of Kogala. His father Mahakoéala gave his 
daughter named Kosaladevi a village of Kasi (Kasigima) as bath money 
on the occasion of her marriage with Bimbisdra of Magadha.8 Kasi was 
finally conquered and incorporated into the Magadhan kingdom, when 
Ajataésatru, king of Magadha, defeated the Kosalans and became the most 
powerful king of northern India.* 

In spite of good government the country was not entirely free from 
crime.5 Kasi was ruled with justice and equity. The ministers of the 
king were just and honest. No false suit was brought to court, and some- 
times real cases were so scanty that ministers had to remain idle for lack 
of litigants. The king of Benaras was always on the alert to know his own 
faults.® 

Enthusiastic youngmen of Benaras used to go to Taxila for their 
education (Dhammapada Commy., I, 251ff.; Khuddakapatha Commy., 198). 
The place which was most intimately associated with the several visits of 
the Buddha was the famous Deer Park (Isipatanamigaddva) near the city. 
It was here that the Buddha preached his first sermon after his enlighten- 
ment (Digha, III, 141; Majjhima, I, 170ff.; Samyutta, V, 420ff., pp. 97, 
559). The Buddha converted many people of Benaras, and he preached 
here several sermons. (Vinaya, I, 15, 19; Avguttara N., I, 110ff., 270ff.; 
III, 392ff., 399ff.; Samyutta, I, 105; V, 406; Vinaya, I, 189, 216, 289; 
Samantapisddika, 1, 201). This city was visited by many venerable 
Buddhist monks (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., II, 359-60; Therigitha Commy., 
pp. 30-31; Vinaya T'ezxts, ITI, 360, n. 3; 195-96, n. 3). 

Kasid.—The Kasia stone image inscription mentions this village, 
situated 34 miles east of Gorakhpur in the Padrauna tahsil of the Gorakh- 
pur district (C.I.J., Vol. III). The headquarters of the Kasia sub-division 
are located in a big village at a distance of 34 miles east from Gorakhpur, 
Seg a a ee eg Se Pa et tee, Oy Reo ee ne, ee 
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21 miles north-east from Deoria, and 12 miles south-south-west from 
Padrauna (Gorakhpur District Gazetteer by Nevill, p. 261). The kingdom 
of the Mallas was divided into two parts having the capital cities of Kusi- 
nara and Piva. According to some Pava may probably be identified with 
Kasia on the smaller Gandak and on the east of the Gorakhpur district 
(B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 14). The ruins at Kasia were 
explored in 1876 when the main Nirvdna stiipa was completely exposed. 
The excavations at the ancient Buddhist site at Kasidé have revealed the 
remains of many ancient buildings and other antiquities of great interest 
(A.S.I., Annual Report, 1911/12, pp. 134ff.; A.S.R., 1904/5, 43ff.; 1905/6, 
6ff.; 1906/7, 44ff.; 1910/11, 62ff.; 1911/12, 134ff.). 

Kaésmira (Kaésmira).—Kasmira, the Kasperia of Ptolemy, is mentioned 
in the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions of Virapurusadatta. This city was 
known to Panini (4. 2.133) and to Patafijali (3. 2.2., pp. 188-189, 1. 1. 6, 
p. 276). It is also mentioned in the Yoginitantra (1/3, 2/9, p. 77). The 
Brhat-samhita also mentions it as a country (xiv. 29). It lies to the north 
of the Punjab. It saw interesting developments in literature, religion 
and philosophy The Divydvaddna (p. 399) refers to this beautiful city. 
In the Avaddnasataka (p. 67) and in the Bodhisativavadanakalpalata (70th 
pallava), this city was peopled solely by the Nagas. The author of the 
Sragdhardstotram was a Buddhist monk of Kasmira. A monk named 
Madhyantika was sent to this place as a missionary by his spiritual guide 
Ananda (B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. 45). According to the Kau- 
tiliya-Arthasdsira, diamond (vajra) was available in this city. 

The kingdom of Kasmira was about 7,000 li in circuit and was enclosed 
on all sides by high mountains. The capital of the country on the west 
side was bordered by a great river which was evidently the Vitastaé. The 
soil was fertile, and hence cereals and fruits, and flowers could be grown 
profusely. The medicinal plants were found here. The climate was cold 
and stern. The people were handsome in appearance. They were fond 
of learning. There were heretics and believers among them. The stipas 
and sarghdrdmas were also found here (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, I, 148ff.). It was included in the Gandhara kingdom. After the 
dissolution of the Third Buddhist Council Moggaliputta Tissa was sent to 
Kasmira for the propagation of Buddhism. In ASsoka’s time it was 
included in the Maurya dominion (see Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I 
pp. 267-71). 

Among the numerous temples in Kasmira, two may be mentioned, 
Martanda and Payech. Martanda, also called the temple of the Sun, stands 
on a slope about three miles east of Islamabad overlooking the finest view 
in Kasmir. The great structure was built by Lalitaditya in the 8th century 
A.D. Payech, which lies about 19 miles from Srinagar under the Naunagri 
Karewa, about six miles from the left bank of the Jhelum river, contains 
an ancient temple which, in intrinsic beauty and elegance of outline, is 
superior to all existing temples in KaSmira. Kasmira was the home of a 
separate school of Saivism having a philosophy similar to that of Advaita 
as developed by Sankara, (For further details, vide B. C. Law, Holy 
Places of India, pp. 30-31.) 

Katripura.—Katripura, mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 
seems to have included Kumaun, Almorah, Garwal, and Kangra.1 

Kedara.—The Mahabhirata (Ch. 83, 4l. 72) refers to Kedaratirtha.® 
Tt is mentioned in the Yoginitantra (1.8; 1. 11). 


? 














1 J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 198. 
2 Cf. Kirmapurina, 30. 45-48; Saurapurdina, Ch. 69, v. 23. 
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Kekaya.—This country, which is mentioned in the Mahabhirata (II. 
48, 13; VI. 61.12; VII, 19.7) as well as in the Bhagavatapurina (X.2. 3; 
X. 75, 12; X. 84, 55; X. 86, 20) has been identified with the present district 
of Shahpur in the Punjab. The Kekaya territory, according to the Rami- 
yana (II. 68, 19-22; VII. 113-114) lay beyond the Vipasa or Beas and 
abutted on the Gandhara territory. Cunningham identifies the capital of 
the Kekayadesa with Girjak or Jalalpur on the Jhelum (J.A.8.B., 1895, 
250ff.; A.G.J., 1924, 188; Ramayana, I. 69, 7; II, 71.18). Panini in his 
Astadhyiyit (7.3.2) and Patafijali in his Mahabhasya (7.2.3) refer to it. 
Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimimsa places the Kekaya country in the 
northern division of India along with the Sakas, Hinas, Kambojas, Vabli- 
kas, etc. According to Strabo it was extensive and fertile having in it 
some 300 cities (H. and F.’s Tr. III, p. 91). For further details vide Law, 
Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 18-19. 

Kesaputta.—The Arguttara (I, 188) mentions Kesaputta in Kosala. 
The Kalamas who belonged to this place, were a republican people at the 
time of Bimbisaéra. The philosopher Alara belonged to Kesaputta 
(Buddhacarita, XII, 2; Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 30). 

Ketakavana.—It was in Kosala near the village of Nalakapana (Jataka, 
I, 170). 

Ketumati.—King Vessantara with his wife and children rested on the 
bank of this river (J@taka, VI, 518). He crossed the stream and then went 
to the Nalika hill. He then reached the lake Mucalinda moving towards 
the north. _ 

Khérdava.—According to the Taittiriya Aranyaka (V. I. 1.), it formed 
one of the boundaries of Kuruksetra. It may be identified with the famous 
Khandava forest of the Mahabharata. This name also occurs in the Pajica- 
vimsa Brahmana (XXV. 3, 6). 

Kira.—The Khalimpur copperplate of Dharmapala refers to this 
country, which, according to Kielhorn, belongs to north-east India (Z.I., 
IV, 243, 246). The people of this country were defeated by Dharmapila 
of the Pala dynasty, and the Kira king, in order to do homage to the Pala 
emperor, came to the Imperial assembly at Kanauj (#.J., IV, 248). 
According to the Khajuraho Inscription of Yasovarman, the king of Kira 
received the image of Vaikuntha from the Lord of Bhota (H.I., I, 122). 
The Rewah Stone Inscription of Karna refers to Kira near Baijnath in the 
Kangra valley (E.J., XXIV, Pt. ITI, p. 110). 

Kiragrdma.—It has been identified with Baijnith in the Kangra 
district containing the Liziga shrine which is picturesquely situated on the 
south bank of the ancient Binduka stream (Modern Binnu) (A.S.J., Annual 
Report, 1929/30, pp. 15ff.). 

Kirata.—It is in the Himalayas and is possibly Tibet. According to 
Ptolemy the Kiratas were located in the Uttarapatha (cf. McCrindle, 
Ancient India, p. 277). They had their settlements in the eastern region 
as well. The land of the Kiratas is called Kirrhadia by Ptolemy. Kirt- 
hadia, the country of Kirrhadai, is mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea as lying west from the mouth of the Ganges. Ptolemy 8 
Kirrhadoi or Airrhadoi spread widely not only over Gangetic India but also 
over countries further east. Pliny and Megasthenes also mention the 
Kiratas under the name Skyrites. According to Megasthenes they were & 
nomadic people. For further remarks on the location of the Kiratas, see 
Lassen, Indisches Alterthum, Vol. III, pp. 235-237. They are referred to 
in the Mahibhirata (XII, 207, 43) together with the Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas and Barbaras who all dwelt in the northern region or U/tara- 
patha. The Srimad-Bhigavatam (II, 4, 18) refers to them as living outside 
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the Aryan fold. They are mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda Inscription 
of Virapurusadatta. The Kiratas of the Uttarapatha are castigated as 
peoples, who lived as criminal tribes with predatory habits like those of 
the hunters and vultures (B. M. Barua, Agoka and His Inscriptions, p. 100). 
For references from literature see B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 
282-83. 

Kirthaér —This mountain runs to the south of the Sulaiman between 
Singh and Jhalawan country of Baluchistan. It extends southwards 
from the Mila river gorge in a series of parallel ridges for 190 miles. (For 
further details see Law, Mountains of India, p. 8.) 

Koégala.—Koégala, which is mentioned in Panini’s Astadhydyi (4. 1. 171) 
was one of the sixteen great countries of India (Avguttara Nikaya, I, 213; 
cf. Visnupurdna, Ch. 4, Amsa 4). The Bhdgavatapurana refers to it 
as a country (IX. 10, 29; IX. 1], 22; X. 2, 3; X. 58, 52; X. 86, 20; 
XII. 12, 24). It lay to the east of the Kurus and Pajicalas and to the 
west of the Videhas from whom it was separated by the river Sadanira, 
probably the great Gandak (Cambridge History of India, I, 308; Rapson, 
Ancient India, p. 164; cf. Satapatha Brahmana, 1, 4, 11). The Kosgalans 
belonged to the solar race and were supposed to have derived directly 
from Manu through Iksvaku. The Dasakumdracaritam (p. 195) refers to 
Kogala under its ruler Kusumadhanva whose wife was Sagaradatta, the 
daughter of Vaisravana, a merchant of Pataliputra. Kosala is known to 
the Buddhists as the land of the Koéalan princes, tracing their descent 
from Iksviku (Sumangalavildsini, I, 239). In the Epic period Koégala 
emerges into importance. From the story of Rama’s exile the extent of 
the Kosala country in the epic period may be known. After Rama the 
extensive Koéalan empire is said to have been divided amongst his own 
sons as well as those of his three brothers. The Kosala country proper is 
said to have been divided into two. Rama’s elder son named Kuéa became 
the king of the southern Kosala and transferred his capital from Ayodhya 
to KuSasthali which he built on the Vindhya range (Vayupurdna, 88, 198). 
Lava, the younger son, became the ruler of northern Koégala and set up his 
capital at the city of Sravasti. The history of Kosala in later times is 
known chiefly from Jaina and Buddhist literature. There was rivalry 
between Kasi and Kogala. Kasi and Koégala appear as two equally power- 
ful kingdoms flourishing side by side, each with its inner circles, outer 
districts and border lands. Kasi was later absorbed by Koéala. The 
Buddhist texts contain many stories about men and women of Koéala, 
and many of them were in some way associated with Pasenadi. In later 
times North Koéala came to be known as Sravasti in order to distinguish 
it from South Kosala. The Koéalan kings and princes received good 
education. For details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. 
XXVIII. 

Kosambi.—Kosambi (Skt.: Kausambi; Chinese: Kiau-Shang-Mi) was the 
capital of the Vainsas or_Vatsas (Vatsapattana). It was the birthplace of 
the sixth Tirthankara (Avassaka Nirjjuti, 382). A Stone Pillar Inscrip- 
tion was discovered near Kosam, ancient Kauéimbi, in Allahabad district 
(Kosam Inscription of the Maharaja Vaisravara of the year 107; £E.I., 
XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 146). Vaisravana was one of the rulers of Kausambi, 
as it is known from this inscription for the first time. The Kosam Inscrip- 
tion of Bhadramagha’s reign has been discovered in course of exploration 
of the ancient site of Kausambi (#.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 1938). Patafi- 
jali mentions this citv in his Mahdbhdsya (2.1.1, p. 32; 2.2.1, p. 124). 
According to the Pauranic tradition the royal dynasty of the Vatsa 
country, to which king Udayana (Pali: Udena) belonged, traced its descent 
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from Puru and once held its royal seat in the Kuru kingdom with Hastina- 
pura as its capital. Kosambi was one of the important stopping places of 
persons travelling along the great trade-route connecting Saketa and 
Savatthi on the north with Patitthina or Paithana on the bank of the 
Godavari on the south (Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 12). 
Kosambi is identified by Cunningham with Kosam on the Jumna, 
about 30 miles south-west from Allababad. Hiuen Tsang visited this 
country in the 7th century A.D. According to him, it was more than 
6,000 li in circuit, and its capital 30 li in circuit. It was a fertile country 
with hot climate; it yielded much upland rice and sugarcane. Its people 
were enterprising, fond of arts and cultivators of religious merit. There 
were more than ten Buddhist monasteries which were in utter ruin and the 
monks were Hinayanists. There were more than fifty Deva-temples, and 
the non-Buddhists were numerous.! An inscription on the gateway of 
the fort of Kara dated Samvat 1093 (A.D. 1036) records the grant of the 
village of Payalisa (modern Pras) in the Kausambi-mandala to one 
Mathura-Vikata of Pabhosa together with its customary duties, royalties, 
taxes, etc., in perpetuity to his descendants by Maharajadhiraja Yasahpila, 
who was the last Pratihdra king of Kanauj. The Allahabad posthumous 
stone pillar inscription of Samudragupta refers to Kausambi (C.J.J., Vol. 
III). The Kosam stone image inscription of Maharaja Bhimavarman 
(the year 139) refers to Kosam, the ancient town of Kausambi (C.I.1., 
Vol. III). This city was hallowed by the birth of Jina. It contains the 
temple of Padmaprabhu in which the image of Candanavala can be seen. 
Here Candanavala fasted for about six months in honour of Mahavira. 
The brick-built fort of king Pradyota still exists here.2 For further details 
vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 136ff.; B. C. Law, Kausdmbi 
in Ancient Literature, M.A.S.I., No. 60; Mahdvastu, Vol. II, p. 2; Bodh- 
sattvivadinakalpalata, 35th Pallava; Northern Buddhist Literature (BR. L. 
Mitra), 269; Saundarananda-kavya, Canto I; B. C. Law, Geographical 
Essays, 26-27; B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 16-17. 
Kosam-Indm ) These twin villages stand on the bank of the Jumna 
Kosam-Khiraj } at a distance of some 12 miles south from Manjhanpur 
and nine miles west from Sarai Akil. Kosam-Inam lies to the west and 
Kosam-Khiraj to the east of the fort.8 
Kosika.—This mountain does not seem to be far from the Himalaya.‘ 
Kosiki.—It ia a branch of the Ganges.® It is identical with the Kusi® 
Krsdnagrima.—It is suggested in the Lalitavistara to have been 
situated somewhere near Kapilavastu. Some have identified it with the 
place where Gautama gave up his crown and sword and cut off locks of his 
hair.7 : 
Krsnagiri—It is the Karakorum or the Black mountain. | This 
mountain is continuous with the Hindukush on the west. According to 
modern geographers it was uplifted earlier and is hence older than the 
Himalaya proper. It is of Hercynian age, and got considerably tolded 
and faulted subsequent to its uplift. 
Krumu.—Below the Kubha or Kabul this Vedic river forms a western 
tributary of the Indus. It is identical with modern Kuram, which flows 





1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 365-66. 

2 B.C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, pp. 172-173. 

3 Allahabad District Gazetteer, by Nevill, pp. 262-63. 7 

4 Apaddna, p. 381. 5 Jat., V. 2. 

® Cf. Kausiki, vide ante. ; : 

7 B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, 41; R. L. Mitra, Northern Buddhist Lit., p. 135. 
8 Vayupurana, Ch. 36. 
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into the Indus at a place south of Ishakhed. It pierces through the 
Sulaiman range. 

Kubha.—Among the western tributaries of the Indus this Vedic river 
is the most important.2 According to some classical writers it formed 
the western boundary of India proper. It is no other than the modern 
Kabul river, the Kophes of Arrian and the Kophen of Pliny. It is appar- 
ently the same river as the Kuhu of the Puranas and it may be identical 
with Koa of Ptolemy, which is described to have its source in the Imaos 
or Himavat.8 The Kubha cuts a valley through the Sulaiman range. It 
flows into the Indus a little above Attock (Skt. Hataka), receives at Prang 
a joint flow of its two tributaries called the Svat (Soastos of Arrian, Skt. 
Suvastu) and Gauri (Garroia of Arrian), identified with the modern Panj- 
kora, a tributary of the Svat. The Vayu and Kirma Puranas refer to this 
river (XLV, 95; XLVII, 27). 

Kuhu.—Same as Kubhd. 

Kullu.—It is the Kulita or Kauliita of the Epics. The district of 
Kully in the upper valley of the Beas river exactly corresponds with the 
kingdom of Kiu-lu-to which is placed by Hiuen Tsang at 700 li or 117 
miles to the north-east of Jalandhar (C.A.G.J., 162ff.). Here Asoka built 
a stiipa and there were twenty monasteries according to Hiuen Tsang. 
Traces of Buddhism are still visible there. For further details vide Annual 
Report of the A.S.I., 1907-8, 261 ff. 

Kurujdngala.—It was probably the wild region of the Kuru-realm 
that stretched from the Kamyaka forest or the banks of the Sarasvati to 
Khandava near the Jumna (cf. Mahabharata, III, 5.3). It was the eastern 
part of the Kuru land and it is said to have comprised the tract between 
the Ganges and northern Pajicala (see Kuruksetra). 

Kuruksetra.—This city, according to the Mahdbhdrata (83. 1-8, 203- 
208) is considered as holy. Its dust removes the sins of the sinners. Those 
who live at Kuruksetra to the south of the Sarasvati and north of 
the Drsadvati, are, as if, living in heaven. It is mentioned by Panini in 
his Astddhydyi (4.1.172/176; 4. 2.130). The Yoginitantra refers to it (2/1, 
2/7, 8). The Saurapurdna (67.12) also refers to it as a holy city (ef. 
Kirmapurdna, Pirvabhaga, 30. 45-48; cf. Padmapurdna, Uttarakhanda, 
vs. 35-38). The ancient Kuru country may be said to have comprised the 
Kuruksetra or Thinegvara. The region included Sonapat, Amin, Karnal 
and Panipat, and was situated between the Sarasvati on the north and the 
Drsadvati on the south. The Taittiriya Aranyaka (V.1, 1) points out that 
Kuruksetra was bounded on the south by Khandava, on the north by 
Tiirghna, and on the west by the Parinah (the Parenos of Arrian). The 
Mahabharata grew up with the Kuru people and their country as its back- 
ground.4 In the days of the Buddha it was well known as one of the 
sixteen Mahdjanapadas. The territory of the Kurus appears to have been 
divided into three parts, Kuruksetra, Kuru’s country and the Kurujangala 
(Mahibhirata, Adiparva, CIX, 4337-40). Kuruksetra, the cultivated 
land of the Kurus, comprised the whole tract on the west of the Jumna 
and included the sacred region between the Sarasvati and the Drsadvati 
(Mahibhdrata, Vanaparva, LXXXIII, 5071-78, 7073-76; Ramayana, 
Ayodhyakinda, LXX, 12). The Kurujangala, the waste land of the 
Kurus, was the eastern part of their territory, and appears to have 


1 Law, Rivers of India, p. 15. 2 Roveda, X, 75, 6. 

3 Ptolemy, VII, 1. 26. 

* As for the description of Kuruksetra, vide Mahabharata, III, 83-4; 9.15; 25, 40; 
52, 200; 204-8. 
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comprised the tract between the Ganges and northern Paficaila (Ramayana, 
Ayodhyakanda, LXXII; Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, XTX, 793-94). This 
forest tract of the Kuruland extended as far as the Kamyaka forest. The 
middle region between the Ganges and the Jumna seems to have been 
simply called Kuru’s country. In the Brahmana texts! Kuruksetra is 
regarded as a particularly sacred country, for within its boundaries flowed 
the sacred streams, Drsadvati, Sarasvati, and the Apayad.2 The Bhdga- 
vatapurdna mentions it (I. 10, 34; IIT, 3, 12; TX, 14, 33; ef. Brahmdnda- 
purina, IT, 18.50). It is called the Dharmaksetra or the holy land 
according to the Bhagavadgiti. It is a holy place as also mentioned in the 
Skandapuradna (Ch. I, 19-23). The field of the Kurus or the region of 
Delhi was the scene of the war between the Kurus and the Pandus in which 
all the nations of India were ranged on one side or the other.3 The great 
law-giver Manu speaks of the country of the Kurus and other allied peoples 
as forming the sacred land of the Brahmarsis (Brahmanical sages) ranking 
immediately after Brahmavarta (Manusamhitd, II, 17-19).4 According 
to Rapson the territories occupied by the Kurus extended to the east far 
bevond the limits of Kuruksetra. The Kurus must have occupied the 
northern portion of the Doab or the region between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, having as their neighbours on the east, north Paficdlas and on the 
south, south-Paficilas, who held the rest of the Doab as far as Vatsabhimi, 
the corner where the two rivers meet at Prayaga (Allahabad) (Ancient 
India, p. 165.). 

In the time of Hiuen Tsang Thaneswar was the capital of a Vaisya 
(Bais) dynasty which ruled parts of the southern Punjab, Hindusthan and 
eastern Rajputana. In A.D, 648 a Chinese ambassador was sent to Harga- 
vardhana of Thaneswara. He found that the Senapati Arjuna had 
usurped his kingdom and the dynasty then became extinct. Thaneswar 
continued to be a place of great sanctity but in 1014 A.D. it was sacked 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, and although recovered by a Hindu raja of Delhi 
in 1043 A.D., it remained desolate for centuries. 

Kuésapura (Kusabhavanapura).—It is said to have been named after 
Rima’s son Kuga. This site was surrounded on the three sides by the 
river Gumti (Gomati) (C.A.GI., p. 459). 

Kuéivati.—It is an older name of Kudinara where the Buddha obtained 
Mahiparinibbina (Jit.. I, 292; V, 278, 285, 293, 294, 297). It was near 
the modern village of Kasia on the smaller Gandak, 37 miles to the east of 
Gorakhpur, and to the north-west of Bettia (C.A.G.I., 718, 714; J.R.AS., 
1913, 1652). For further details vide KuSinara. 

Kuéika.—It is the same as Gadhipura and Kanyakubja (modern 
Kanauj) and it finds mention in the Kamauli grant of Govindacandra 
V.S. 1184 (#.0., XXVI, Pt. II, 68ff.). 

Kudinird.—Kusinara was one of the cities of the Mallas (Digha, II, 
165). That it was not a city of the first rank like Rajagrha, Vaisali or 
Sravasti in the Buddha’s time, is clear from Ananda’s utterance to the 
Buddha: ‘Let not the Exalted One die in this little town, in the midst of 
the jungle, in this branch township’. This city was known to the Chinese 





1 Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 30; Satapatha Braihmana, IV, 1, &, 13: NT, 5, ‘dy 4; 
XIV, 1, 1, 2; Mattrayani Samhita, ii, 1, 4; iv, 5-9; Jaiminiya Brahmana, 1, 126; 
Sankhyayana Srautasitra, XV, 16, 11. 

2 Apaga or Oghavati, a branch of Citang. . 

8 For an account of the part played by different nations and tribes who wore 
arrayed in the great battle of the Pandavas against the Kauravaa, see J.R.A.S., 1908, 
300ff. 

4 Brahmdvartatirtha—Mahabhérata, 83. 53. 
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as Kiu-shi-na-K’ie-lo. It contained a few inhabitants and the avenues of 
the place were deserted and waste. At the north-east angle of the city- 
gate there was a stipa built by Asoka. The villages were desolate. 

It contained the old house of Cunda who invited the Buddha to his 
house (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 31-32). The 
distance from Kusinara to Paiva was not great. This is also clear from 
the fact that the Buddha hastened from Kufinara to Pava during his last 
illness. 

According to Cunningham, Kusinara may be identified with the village 
of Kasia in the east of Gorakhpur district (Ancient Geography of India, 
p. 493). This view has been strengthened by the fact that in the stipa 
behind the Nirvana temple near this village a copperplate has been dis- 
covered bearing the inscription: ‘Parinirvina-caitya-tamra-patta’ or the 
copperplate of the Parinirvana-caitya. This identification appears to be 
correct. Different scholars hold different views. V. A. Smith prefers to 
place Kusinaraé in Nepal beyond the first range of hills (Karly History of 
India, 4th ed., p. 167, fn. 5; J.R.A.S., 1913, 152). Rhys Davids expresses 
the opinion that if we rely on the account of the Chinese pilgrims, the 
territory of the Mallas of KuSsinara was on the mountain slopes, to the 
east of the Sakya land and to the north of the Vajjian confederation. 
But some would place their territory south of the Sakyas and east of the 
Vajjians (Buddhist India, p. 26). 

In the Divydvadana (pp. 389-94) we read that Asoka visited this city 
where the Buddha attained Mahaparinirvana. This account is corro- 
borated by what Asoka says in his lithic records (R.H. VIII). The Buddha 
had to cross the river Kakuttha while going from Kusinara to Rajagrha. 
This river is a small stream, known as the Barhi, which falls into the Chota- 
gandak, eight miles below Kasia. Near Kuéinara the river Hirafifiavati 
(Hiranyavati) or the little Gandak,! on the bank of which the Sala-grove 
of the Mallas of Kuéinara stood, flows to the district of Gorakhpur, about 
eight miles west of the great Gandak and falls into the Gogra (Sarayi). 

KuSavati was at first known as the capital city of the Mallas when 
they had a monarchical constitution (Jdt., V, pp. 278ff.). It was rich, 
prosperous, populous and in it alms were easily procurable (Digha, II, 170). 
But later on in the Buddha’s time when the monarchy came to be replaced 
by a republican constitution, the name of this city was changed to Kuéinara. 
The Buddha himself says that Kusinara was ancient Kuéavati. It was a 
capital city, which was 12 yojanas in length from east to west and 7 yojanas 
in width from north to south (ayam Kuéinirad Kusivati néma réjadhani 
ahosi—Digha, II, 146-47, 170). The Buddha narrated the former glory 
of Kusavati which had seven ramparts, four gates and seven avenues of 
palm-trees (Digha, II, 170-171). According to the Divydvadana (p. 227) 
it was the beautiful city of Mahasudargana. 

The Mallas of KuSsinara had their savthigdra or Council-hall where all 
matters, political or religious, were discussed. The Mahdparinibbana 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya mentions a set of officers called Purisas among 
the Mallas of Kusinaraé, who are supposed to be a class of subordinate 
servants, according to Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, p. 21). There was a 
Mallian shrine called Makutabandhana to the east of Kuéinaéra, where the 
dead body of the Buddha was brought for cremation. When the Buddha 
felt that his last moment was fast approaching, he sent Ananda with a 
message to the Mallas of KuSinaré who were then assembled in their 
Council-hall to discuss some public affairs. On receipt of the news they 





1 Digha N., IT, 137. , 
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hurried to the Sala-grove where the Buddha was. As soon as the Buddha 
passed away, they met together in their Council-hall to devise means for 
honouring the earthly remains of the Master in a suitable manner. They 
treated the remains of the Tathagata like those of a Cakravarttiraja. They 
a erected a stiipa over their own share of Buddha’s relics and celebrated 
a feast. 

Lachmanjhola.—Not far from HrsikeSa there stands a beautiful spot 
famous for its mountain scenery. Before proceeding to Kedarmath and 
Badrinath pilgrims halt here. The place derives its name from a hanging 
bridge (Law, Holy Places of India, p. 21). 

Ladakh.—The Ladakh is a lofty range parallel to the greater Himalaya 
and lies to the east of the Manasasarovara lake. It is separated from the 
Himalayan range by a valley, some 50 miles wide (Law, Mountains of 
India, p. 7). 

Lar,—It is a village in the Gorakhpur district, Uttara Pradega (United 
Provinces) where the plates of Govindacandra of Kanauj were discovered 
(E.I., VII, 98ff.). 

Lohawar.—This city is said to have been founded by Lava, the son of 
Rama. It is called Labokla by Ptolemy (C.A.G.I., pp. 226-27). 

Lumbinigrama.—The Rummindei Inscription of Asoka mentions 
Lumminigama which is now Rummindei, also called Rupadei, a small 
hamlet named after the shrine of Rummindei. Rummindei is only ten 
miles to the east of Kapilavastu and two miles north of Bhagavanpur and 
about a mile to the north of Paderia. Lumbinivana was visited by the 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang. According to the former, 
it was fifty li (9 or 10 miles) east of Kapilavastu. Yuan Chwang refers to a 
stone-pillar set up here by Asoka with the figure of a horse on the top. 
Afterwards the pillar had been broken in the middle and laid on the ground 
by a thunderbolt from a malicious dragon. P. C. Mukherji in his ‘ Anti- 
quities in the Terai’ has shown that the extant remains of the Rummindei 
pillar of Asoka agree with the description given by the Chinese pilgrim. 
There is further evidence of the identification of the Lumbinivana with the 
place where the Rummindei inscription was found. Yuan Chwang 
mentions that near the Agokan pillar there was ‘a small stream flowing 
south-east, and called by the people the Oil River’. The tradition survives 
even today, and this river is now called Tilar-nade, which is a corruption of 
Telir-nadi, or the teli’s or oilman’s river. There is also a temple at 
Rummindei comparatively of a later date, which contains a sculptured 
slab representing the nativity of the Buddha, which is a further proof of 
the identity of the place with Lumbinivana. The Rummindei pillar of 
Asoka states that when king Asoka was anointed twenty years, he himself 
came and worshipped this spot because the Buddha was born here. He 
erected a stone-pillar to mark the site of the Buddha’s birth. He made the 
village of Lumbini free of taxes and paying (only) an eighth share (of the 
produce) (C.I.I., 264-265). 

The inscription on the Nigliva pillar (situated 38 miles north-west of 
Uskabazar Station on the B.N.W. Rly.) shows that it was erected near the 
stiipa of Kondgamana but it is not now in situ. Lumbinivana is referred 
to in the Buddhacaritakavya (I, v. 23; XVII, v. 27) as situated in Kapila- 
vastu which is the birthplace of the Buddha. For different views as to 
the location of the Lumbini-grove, vide B. C. Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, pp. 29-30; Law, Geographical Essays, pp. 185ff. 

Madévar.—It was a large town in Western Rohilkhand near Bijnor. 
Some have identified it with Madipura or Mo-ti-pu-lo. According to 
Hiuen Tsang it was 1,000 miles in circuit. The people of this place, 
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according to Vivien de St. Martin, may be the Mathae of Megasthenese. 
(C.A.G.I., pp. 399ff.). 

Madhuban.—It is in the Pargana Nathupur in the Azamgadh district 
of the Benaras division (U.P.), where the inscription of Harsa was dis- 
covered (H#.J., VII, 155ff.). 

Madhuravana.—The name of Madhuravana occurs in the Mathura 
Buddhist Image Inscription of Huviska. Some have identified it with 
Madhuvana or Madhura (modern Muttra), which occurs in Luders’ List 
(Nos. 288, 291). In Luders’ List (No. 38) mention is made of a suburb of 
Mathura named Mathuravanaka, 

Madradesa.—The country of the Madras, mentioned in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription, roughly corresponds to the modern Sialkot and the 
surrounding regions between the Ravi and the Chenab rivers. Panini 
refers to Madra in his Astddhydyt (4. 1.176, 4.2.131, 4.2.108). Patafijali 
also refers to it in his Mahabhasya (1.1.8, p. 345; 1.3.2, p. 619; 2.1. 2, 
p. 40; 4. 2.108). The capital was Sakala,! identified with Sialkot. Sikala 
or (Pali) Sagala? was a great centre of trade. It was situated in a delight- 
ful country, well-watered and hilly. It contained many hundreds of alms- 
halls of various kinds. The old town of Sakala (She-ki-lo), according to 
Hiuen Tsang, was about 20 li in circuit. There was a monastery here 
with about 100 priests of the Hinayana school, and a stupa to the 
north-west of the monastery, about 200 ft. high, was built by Asoka 
(Beal, Records of the Western World, I, pp. 166ff.). The people of 
this country were an ancient Ksatriya tribe of Vedic times. The 
Madras were a corporation of warriors and enjoyed the status of rdajds. 

aikala came under the sway of Alexander the Great, in 326 B.C. About 
78 A.D., Menander (Pali: Milinda), a powerful Greek king, ruled at 
Sagala or Sikala. According to the Milindapatha this king was converted 
to Buddhism. Even before Menander’s time, Sakala seems to have come 
under Buddhist influence (see Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Sisters, 
p. 48; Psalms of the Brethren, p. 359). In the fourth century A.D. the 
Madras paid taxes to Samudragupta. For further details, vide B. C. Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. VII. 

Mahdavana.—It was at Kapilavatthu (Samyutta, I, p. 26). The 
Buddha once dwelt at Kitagara hall in the Mahavana, the great forest 
stretching up to the Himalayas (Vinaya Texts, III, 321ff.). 

Mahi.—It is one of the five great rivers mentioned in Pali literature 
(Anguttara, IV, 101; Milindapatiha, p. 114; Suttanipdia, p. 3). It is a 
tributary of the Gandak. 

Mahobé.—It is the ancient Mahotsavapura in the Hammirpur district 
of the Uttara Pradeéa. Here a stone inscription of Paramardin of the 
Vikrama year 1240 was discovered by Cunningham in 1843. It contains 
a pragasti of Paramardin and mentions his battles in Anga, Vanga and 
Kalinga. The pragasti was composed by Jayapala of the Vastavya family. 
This inscription has now been edited by V. V. Mirashi (Bhdrata Kaumudi, 
Pt. I, pp. 483ff.). 

Maindakagirr.—The Yoginitantra has a reference to this hill (2. 4, 
pp. 128-129). It is also mentioned in Bana’s Kddambari (p. 86). It is 
the Siwalik range extending from the Ganges to the Beas. The Siwalik 
hills proper extend for about 200 miles from the Beas to the Ganges, and 
are known to the ancient geographers as Mainakaparvata. In the Uttara 
Pradesa the Siwaliks are known as the Churia and the Dundwa ranges and 





1 Mahabharata, IT. 1196; VIII, 2033. 
® Milindapantha, ed. Trenckner, pp. 1-2. 
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lie between the Ganges and the Jumna. Here the hills rise abruptly from 
the plains and slope rather gently northwards into the valley of Dehra 
Dun. (Law, Mountains of India, pp. 3, 4, 7). 

Manasikata.—It was a Brahmin village in Koéala visited by the 
Buddha with five hundred monks (Digha, I, p. 235). To the north of it 
flowed the Aciravati. On the banks of this river there was a mango grove. 

Mandikini—The Yoginitantra has a reference to this river (1/15, 
pp. 87-89). It is the western Kali (Kaligangi) which rises in the mountains 
of Kedara in Garhwal. It is a tributary of the Alakananda (Aviguttara 
Nikaya, IV, 101). Cunningham identifies it with Mandakin, a small tri- 
butary of the Paisundi in Bundelkhand which flows by the side of the 
Citrakitaparvata. (Cunningham, A.S.R., XXI, 11.) 

Majikarna.—A place of pilgrimage also known as Manikaran on the 
Parvati, a tributary of the Beas in the Kulu valley (J.A.S.B., 1902, p. 36). 

Maniparvata.—lt is in the Himalayan region (Jdt., II, p. 92). 

Mankuwar.—This small village mentioned in the Mankuwar stone 
image inscription of Kumaragupta is situated near the right bank of the 
Jumna, about nine miles in the south-westerly direction from Arail, the chief 
town of the Arail pargana in the Karchana tehsil or sub-division of the 
Allahabad district. (C.J.J., Vol. IIT.) 

Maésakdvati.—It was the capital town of the Assakenoi according to 
the Greek writers. It was the kingdom of a ruler called Assakenos. It 
was stormed by the troops of Alexander. When the town capitulated, a 
large number of mercenary troops agreed to join the army of Alexander. 
The mercenaries who were unwilling to help him, secretly planned to escape. 
At this the Macedonians spared none of them (Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 353; Law, Indological Studies, I, pp. 2-3). _ 

Mathurd.—In one of the Mathura Buddhist Rail-pillar inscriptions 
the name of Vadhapiala (?) Dhanabhiti, son of Dhanabhiiti (?) and Vatsi, 
is recorded as the donor of a railing (vediki) and arches (toranas) at the 
Ratnagrha for the worship of all Buddhas (Luders’ List, No. 125). The 
railing with the arches was dedicated by him together with his parents and 
the four sections, the monks, nuns, updsakas and upisikds of the Buddhist 
community. The name of the prince Vadhapala, the son of king Dhana- 
bhiiti, is recorded as the donor of a rail of the Barhut railing (Zbid., No. 
869). The name of Vadhapdala’s father, king Dhanabhiti, the son of 
Azaraju (Angdradyut) and Vatsi, and the grandson of king Vidvadeva, 
figures prominently as the donor of the ornamental gateways of the stupa 
of Barhut (Ibid., Nos. 687-88; cf. also No. 882). It is expressly recorded 
in the Barhut gateway inscriptions that the gateways were caused to be 
erected by King Dhanabhiti in the dominion of the Sungas halt 
raje) (Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 1ff.). If prince Vadhapéla 
the son of king Dhanabhiiti of the Barhut Inscription, be the same person 
as Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhiti, the son of Dhanabhiti of the Mathuré 
Buddhist Rail Inscription, as it seems very likely, one cannot but be led . 
think that Mathura was then placed in a territory contiguous to the 
dominion of the Sungas. From the existing fragment of the inscription 
it cannot be made out if the epithet of king was affixed to the name 0 
Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhiti. Vadhapala introduced as Vadhapala (*) 
Dhanabhiiti must have been a ruler; otherwise there is no reason why In 
the dedication he should have been associated with his parents id 
ably aged) and a big retinue of all the four sections of the Buddhis 
community. Prince Vadhapala’s inscription at Barhut is written in 
Aéokan Prakrit, while the language of Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhiti 6 ee 
tion at Mathura marks a transition from the Asokan Prakrit to the typice 
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mixed Sanskrit of the inscription of the Kusina age. Its alphabet too 
stands midway between the Aéokan Brahmi and that of the Kusana period. 
The interval of time between the two inscriptions was not long enough to 
account for such a marked change in their languages. The difference can 
be easily explained on the supposition that Barhut and Mathura were 
situated in two contiguous but slightly different linguistic areas. In the 
absence of any reference to the dominion of any other ruler or dynasty, it 
may be legitimate to assume that Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhiiti and his 
predecessors were local rulers of Mathura and that prior to the Kusana 
rule. 

Mathura was the capital of the Siirasena country. It was built by 
Rama’s brother Satrughna after killing the Yadava Lavana at the site of 
the Madhuvana by cutting down the forest there (Pargiter, Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition, p. 170). Here lived the famous disciple of the Buddha 
named Mahakaccadyana, Upagupta, the guide of Asoka, Gunaprabha,! a 
disciple of Vasubandhu, Dhruva, and Vasavadatta, the famous courtezan. 
The city was known to Panini (IV. 2. 82) and the Greek and Chinese pil- 
grims. Patafijali in his Mahabhdsya mentions it (1. 1. 2, pp. 53, 56; 1.3.1, 
pp. 588-589; 2. 4. 1, p. 223; 1. 1. 8, p. 348). The Yoginitantra (2.2. 120) 
also refers to it. There is no mention of Mathura in Vedic literature. 
The city is on the Jumna, and is included in the Agra division of the United 
Provinces. It is situated 217 miles in a straight line north-west of 
Kausambji. There was a bridge of boats between Mathura and Patali- 
putra. This city was known as Madhupuri, which is the present Maholi, 
five miles to the south-west of the modern city of Muttra. The Greeks were 
acquainted with this city by the name of Methora and Madoura (the city 
of the gods). The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien called it Ma-t’aou-lo or the 
peacock city (Travels of Fahien, p. 42). Hiuen Tsang named it as Mo(Mei)- 
t’u-lo (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I. 301). Arrian notices this city in his 
Indica (viii) on the authority of Megasthenes as the capital of the Siira- 
senas. Ptolemy also mentions it (VII.J.50). The Jains knew it as 
Sauripura or Siiryapura. Mathura was a rich, flourishing and populous 
city. Many rich men and big merchants lived here. The ruling family 
of Mathura was the Yadava family. Mathurai was the centre of Visnu 
cult. The Bhagavata religion, the parent of modern Vaisnavism, also 
arose here. Buddhism was predominant in Mathura for several centuries. 
The Jains seem to have been firmly established in this city from the middle 
of the second century B.C. onwards. 

Pliny (Natural Hist., VI, 19) calls the river Jumna the Jomanes which 
flowed into the Ganges through the Palibothri between the towns of 
Methora and Chrysobara.2 Lassen transcribes Chrysobarn as Krsnapura.3 
He locates it at Agra. Cunningham identifies it with Keéavapura-mahalla 
of Mathura.4 S.N. Majumdar suggests that Gokul on the left bank of the 
Jumna and five miles S.S.E. of Mathur&i may be identified with it.5 
According to the Greeks Methora (Mathura) was situated on the banks of 
the Jumna higher up than Agra from which it ws 35 miles distant. This 
city was situated to the south of Indraprastha.6 The way from Sravasti 


 4nq., I, 67; V. A. Smith, Karly History of India, p. 199; Bodhieattudvadana- 
Kalpalati, 72nd Pallava: Beal, Records of the Western World. I, p. 191, n. 
McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 8. N. Majumdar Ed., p. 98. 
3 Indische Altertumskunde, T, p. 127. n. 3. 
: Archaeological Survey of India Report, XX, p. 46. 
6 


Cunningham, Ancient Geo. of India, 8S. N. Majumdar Ed., p. 707. 
Mahdbhirata, Sabhéparva, XXX, 1105-6. 
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to Mathura lay through an important locality called Verajija.1 Mathura 
was situated on the right bank of the Jumna and it stood midway between 
Indraprastha and Kausambi. Strictly speaking it is the Uttara Madhura,? 
which is identified with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the modern 
town of Mathura. From Sankissa (Sanskrit Samkasya) on the Ganges 
the distance of northern Madhura is said to have been four yojanas only.3 
Modern Mathura is not on the ancient site. It has moved to the north 
owing to the encroachment of the river. 

Fa-hien saw many monasteries at Mathura, full of monks.4 Buddh- 
ism was then growing in this city. Hiuen Tsang found it to be above 
5,000 li and the capital about 20 li in circuit. The soil was very fertile, 
and agriculture was the chief industry. The country also produced a fine 
stripped cotton cloth and gold. The climate was hot. The manners and 
customs of the people were soft and complacent. There were Buddhist 
monasteries and deva-temples and the professed adherents of different 
non-Buddhist sects lived pell-mell.6 There also existed three topes built 
by Aégoka, 

Mathura had some disadvantages. The roads were uneven (visamda), 
they were full of dust (bahurajd), there were ferocious dogs (candasunakha), 
wild animals and demons (vdldyakkha)* and the alms were not easily 
procurable (dullabhapinda).? 

Mathura which was the home of the Vrsnis and Andhakas, was 
attacked by demons. The Vrsnis and the Andhakas being afraid of the 
demons left Mathura and established their capital at Dvaravati.® It was 
also besieged by Jarasandha, king of Magadha, with a huge army. At 
the time of his great departure Yudhisthira installed Vajranaébha on the 
throne of Mathura.10 On the eve of the rise of the Gupta power, seven 
Naga kings reigned here.11 Satrughna reigned in this city with his two 
sons Suvahu and Siirasena.!2 Ugrasena and Kamsa were the kings of 
Mathura, which was ruled by Andhaka’s descendants.18 Pargiter suggests 
that the conquest of Sarasena and Mathura by Rama’s brother Satrughna 
a little earlier than the reign of Sudas, may have led some of the Vasisthas 
into other kingdoms.14 Bhima Satvata expelled Satrughna’s sons from 
Mathura and he and his descendants reigned there.16 After attacking the 
Satvata Yadavas on the west of the Jumna and killing Madhava Lavana, 
Satrughna built the capital city of Mathura in the country thenceforward 
called Sairasena. The Andhakas ruled Mathuraé which was the chief 
Yadava capital.16 Jarasandha, king of Magacha, rose to the highest power, 
extended his supremacy around and as far as Mathura, where Kamsa, the 
Yadava king, who married two of his daughters, acknowledged him as 
overlord. 








1 Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, IT, p. 930. 

2 Mathura of Northern India as distinguished from Daksina-Madhura (modern 
Madura), the capital of the Pandyas in South India. 

3 Kacciyana, Pali Grammar, Book IFI, Chap. I. 

4 Legge, Fa-hien, p. 42. : 

5 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 301. 

® Hare translates it as‘ festial yakkhas’ (The Book of the Gradual Sayings, Vol. IL, 
p. 183) but the word ValA means Boa.constrictors and other wild animals. 

7 Anquitara Nikaya, ITI, 256. 

8 Brahmapurana, Ch. XIV. 9 Harivamsa, Ch. 37. 

10 Skandapurdna, Visnukhanda. 11 Vayupurdna, Ch. 99. 

12 Vayup., 88, 185-6; Brahmandap., III, 63, 186-7; Ramayana, VII, 62; 6; Visnup., 
IV, 4, 46; Bhagavatap., IX, 11. 14. 

13 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 171. 

14 Thid., p. 211 


: 15 Ibid., p. 279. 
18 Mahdbh., I, 04, 3725-39. 
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According to the Mahabharata and the Purdnas, the ruling family of 
Mathura was the Yadu or Yadava family. The Yadavas were divided 
into various septs.1 ; 

In Buddha’s time, a king of Mathura bore the title of Avantiputra 
and was, therefore, related on the maternal side to the royal family 
of Ujjayini. The Dipavamsa tells us that the sons and grandsons of king 
Sadhina ruled the great kingdom of Madhura or Mathura, the best of towns.2 
According to a Jaina account there was a powerful king named Vasudeva 
in the town of Sauryapura (Mathura).8 

The Nagas and the Yaudheyas reigned at Mathura before they were 
subjugated by Samudragupta.4 Menander, king of Kabul and the Punjab, 
occupied it.5 The Hindu kings of Mathura were finally displaced by 
Hagana, Hagamasa, Rajuvula and other Saka satraps who probably 
flourished in or about the first century A.D. In the second century A.D. 
Mathura was under the sway of Huviska, the Kusana king. This is con- 
firmed by the evidence of a splendid Buddhist monastery which bears 
his name.” In the first century B.C. the region of Mathura passed from 
native Indian to foreign (Saka) rule. A Greek king® went back to Mathura 
with his army in fear of any counter-attack on the part of king Kharavela 
of Kalinga while the latter was engaged in besieging the city of Rajagaha 
(Rajagrha) (J.B.O.R.S., XIII, 236). The Yonas as Bactrian Greeks 
founded principalities in India establishing their suzerainty even over 
Mathura. When Megasthenes wrote about the Sirasenas, their country 
must have been included in the Maurya empire, and after the Mauryas 
their capital Madhura came under the sway of the Bactrian Greeks and the 
Kusanas. Whether Mathura was included in the Sunga dominion or not 
is a matter of dispute. 

Mathura was the centre of Visnu cult. In the Saka-Kusana period 
the city ceased to be a stronghold of Bhagavatism.10 The Mathura-Naga 
Statuette Inscription amply proves the prevalence of serpent-worship in 
Mathura which is important in view of the story of Kaliyanaga and his 
suppression by Krsna.11 It was visited by Sri Krsna with Akrira after 
attending the Dollilad ceremony at Vrindavana. Here he killed a washer- 
man, granted the boon to the garlandmaker named Sudadma, gave the 
celestial beauty to a hunch-back named Trivakra, rewarded a weaver for 
dressing him and his brother Balariéma (Bhdgavatapurdna, Skandha X, 
Ch. 41-42), broke the Indra-bow, killed the elephant of Kamsa and at last 
put an end to the life of Kamsa, the tyrant king of Mathura. Mathura 
which was the birthplace of Sri Krsna, is considered as the birthplace of 
Vaisnavism. Buddhism existed also in Mathura for several centuries. 
Mahakaccayana, a disciple of the Buddha, spoke about caste in this city.12 
a a a ee 

1 Visnup., IV, 13.1; Vayup., 96, 1-2. 


is Oldenberg’s Ed., p. 27; cf. Hatended Mahdvamsa (Ed. Malalasekera) P.T.S., 

p. 43. 
3 Ugrasena was placed on the throne of Mathura by Krsna on the death of Kamsa 

according to the Visnupurana (V. 21). ; 

# Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Ed., 391. 

5 V. A. Smith, Karly History of India, 4th Ed., p. 210. 

6 [bid., p. 241 and f.n. 1. 

7 V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed., pp. 286-87; cf. Cunningham, 
Arch. Survey Report, I, p. 238. 

8 Sten Konow reads the name of the Greek king as Dimita and identifies him 
with Demetrios but the name of the Greek king cannot be completely made out from 
Kharavela’s Inscription. 

® Cf. Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela: Madhuram apdyato Y. avanardja. 

10 Ray Chaudhuri, Karly History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 99. 
11 Jbid., p. 100. 12 Majjhima, II, pp. 83ff. 
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Upagupta who was the teacher of Asoka, while at Mathura, was invited at 
the Natavata vihéra. The Upagupta monastery at Mathura is very im- 
portant in the history of Buddhism, as he succeeded in converting in this 
monastery many people.! Jainism was firmly established in this city. 
According to Vividhatirthakalpa (pp. 50ff.) Mathura came to be known as 
Siddhaksetra on account of the perfection duly attained by the two sages. 
The people of Mathura and ninety-six neighbouring villages installed Jain 
idols in their houses and courtyards (Brhat Bhagavata, I. 1774ff.). This 
city was visited by Mahavira (Vivagasiiya, 6). Numerous inscriptions 
from Mathura, which date mostly from the time of the later Kusana kings 
ie., after 78 A.D., afford sufficient proof that the Jain community was not 
only established but had become subdivided into small groups at an earlier 
period.2 

The artistic traditions of the north-west obtained a strong foothold in 
the Jain reliefs of Mathura.3 Many dated and undated Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images have been unearthed here. The temples of Mathura 
struck Mahmud of Ghazni with such admiration that he resolved to adorn 
his own capital in a similar style. For explorations at Mathura, vide 
A.S.I., Annual Report, pp. 120ff. For further details Vide Law, Indo- 
logical Studies, Pt. IIT. 

Malava.—According to the Jaina Bhagavatisitra the Malava country 
is included in the list of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas. The Malava tribe is 
mentioned in the Mahabhdsya of Patafijali (IV. 1.68). The people of this 
country known as the Malavas were settled in the Punjab. But it is 
difficult to locate exactly the territory they occupied. Smith thinks that 
they occupied the country below the confluence of the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, i.e., the country comprising the Jhang district and a portion of the 
Montgomery district (J.R.A.S., 1903, 631). According to McCrindle 
they occupied a greater extent of territory comprising the modern Doab 
of the Chenab and the Ravi and extending to the confluence of the Indus 
and the Akesines identical with the modern Multan district and portions 
of Montgomery (Invasion of India, App. note 357). Some have located 
them in the valley of the lower Ravi on both banks of the river 
(Raychaudhuri, P.H.A.J., 4th Ed., p. 205). 

The Malavas, also called the Malloi, were defeated by Alexander’s 
army. They offered determined opposition from their fortified cities 
which ultimately fell to the sword of Alexander and his general Perdikas. 
They then left their city. 

The Malavas seem to have occupied their territory in the Punjab for 
some time afterwards. The Mahabharata (Dronaparva, Ch. X, p. 17; 
Sabhaparva, Ch. 32, p. 7) probably locates them in the same place when it 
couples them with the Trigarttas, Sivis and Ambasthas. But before Jong 
they seem to have migrated southwards and settled somewhere in Raj- 
putana where they seem to have held their ground at the time of 
Samudragupta. The Malava occupation of the Nagar area near Jaipur in 
Rajputana is proved by the Nasik Cave Inscription of Usavadata the Saka, 
son-in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana. The Scythian invasions and conquests 
could not destroy the tribal organization of the Malavas, for they are 
mentioned in the list of tribal states of the western and south-western 
fringe of Aryavarta mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta. The name of the Malavas is also associated with the well- 


1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 306-7. 
% Cambridge History of India, I, p. 167. 
9 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 641. 
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known Krta or Malava-Vikrama era (cf. Mandasor Inscription of Nara- 
varman, C.I.J., Vol. III). In the Puranas we find the Malavas associated 
with the Saurastras, Avantis, Abhiras, Siras and Arbudas, and are des- 
cribed as dwelling along the Pariyaétra mountains (Bhdgavatapurd. a, 
XII, I, 36; Visnupurina, Bk. II, Ch. IIT; Brahmdnda Puraj.a, Ch. XIX, 
v. 17). In later epigraphic records we have mention of Sapta-Malavas, 
i.e., seven countries called Malavas (#.J., V, 229; A.B.O.R.J., Vol. XIII, 
Pts. 3-4, 1931-32, p. 229). For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological 
Studies, Pt. I, pp. 27ff.; B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. VIII. 

Malyavat Mountain.—It starts from the north-western extremity of 
the Himalayas, and extends south-westwards, first dividing India includ- 
ing Pakistan from Afghanistan and then through north-eastern Afghan- 
istan. This mountain is known to modern geographers as the Hindukush. 
A number of spurs run from the main range, such as the Badakhshan spur 
separating the Oxus from the Kokcha, and the Kokcha spur dividing the 
Kokcha drainage from that of the Kunduz. The height of the Hindukush 
varies between 14,000 and 18,000 ft. in the eastern section above which 
rise several giant peaks to an altitude of 25,000 ft. The range is much 
dissected and due to steep gradient there is very little soil capping with 
the result that nothing but grasses can grow there. (Law, Mountains of 
India, p. 7). 

Manapura.—The Khoh copperplate inscription of Maharaja Sarva- 
natha (the year 214) mentions this town, which is probably modern Manpur 
near the river Son, about 47 miles in a south-easterly direction from 
Ucahara and 32 miles south-east of Karitalai (C.IJ.J., Vol. III). 

Manasa-sarovara.—King Vibhraja repaired to this lake (Harivaméa, 
XXIII, 9-10). 

Markandeya-dsrama.—It was visited by Bhisma who was duly enter- 
tained by the dwellers of this hermitage. The Mahabharata (Vanaparva, 
Ch. 84) places it at the confluence of the Gumti and the Ganges. According 
to the Padmapurdra (Ch. 16) the sage Markandeya practised asceticism 
at the confluence of the Sarayi and the Ganges. 

Meharault.—The Meharauli posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription of 
Chandra mentions it, which is a corruption of Mihirapuri, a village nine miles 
almost due south of Delhi. This Vaisnava inscription is to record the 
erection of a pillar called a dhvaja or standard of god Visnu on a hill called 
Visnupada (the hill containing the footprint of Visnu) (C.7.J., Vol. III). 

Meros Mountain.—It is also known as Mar-koh near Jalalabad in the 
Punjab (P), which was visited by Alexander the Great. 

Meru.—This mountain otherwise known as Hemadri and Svarnacala 
(Hultzsch, S.J.J., I, 166), is identical with the Rudra Himalaya in Garhwal 
(Therigathi. Commy., p. 150) where the Ganges takes its rise (Law, Geo- 
graphy of Early Buddhism, p. 42). It is near the Badarikasrama and is 
probably the Mount Meros of Arrian. On the western side of this mountain 
stand Nisadha and Paripitra; on the southern side stand Kailisa and 
Himavanta, and on the northern side stand Srngavin and Jarudhi (Mir. 
kandeya Purana, Vangavasi Ed., p. 240). The great sage Salankayana 
meditated on this mountain (Kirmapurina, 144. 10). 
es ee river had its source in the Himalayas (Jét., 

| 72). 

Mord.—It is a small village, seven miles west of Mathura city and two 
miles to the north of the road leading from Mathuraé to Govardhan (E./., 
XXIV, Pt. V, January, 1938, p. 194). 


Moriyanagara,—Thia city was built by some Sakyas when they fled 
to the Himalayas being oppressed by king Vidiidabha, son of king Pasenadi 
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of Kosala (Mahavamsa-tikd, Sinhalese Ed., pp. 119-21). It stood around 
a lake in a forest tract abounding in peepul trees. It is now generally 
accepted that Candragupta, grandfather of Asoka the Great, belonged to 
the Moriyan clan which had its seat of Government at Pipphalivana. The 
place where this city was founded was always resounded with the cries of 
peacocks. (Mahdvamsa-tika, Sinhalese Ed., pp. 119-21). The Moriyas 
of Pipphalivana obtained a share of the Buddha’s relics and built a stapa 
over them. (Digha, II, 167.) 

Mousikanos.—The territory of Mousikanos was well known to 
Alexander’s historians. Alexander took them by surprise and they had to 
submit to him (C.H.I., I, 377). According to Strabo (H. & F.’s Transl, 
III, p. 96), they used to eat in public and their food consisted of what was 
taken in the chase. They made no use of gold or silver. They employed 
youths in the flower of their age instead of slaves. They studied the science 
of medicine with due attention. They never liked to go to law-courts by 
creating constant disputes. 

Mijavant.—Its other equivalent is Mufijavant which occurs in the 
Mahabharata (X, 785; XIV, 180; see also Translation of the Rgveda by 
Ludwig, 3, 198). It is the name of a mountain in the Himalaya. It occurs 
in the Rgveda, X. 34, 1, where it is read as Maujavata. In the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi on Panini (IV, 4, 110) we get another variant Mauiijavata. 
According to some it was a hill from which the people took their name. 
Zimmer in his Altindisches Leben, 29, says that it was one of the lower 
hills on the south-west of Kasmira. 

Muktesvara.—It is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
the Ferozepur district in the Punjab. Here a great Sikh festival takes 
place every year. 

Milasthina (Milasthinapura).—It was situated on two islands in the 
Ravi. The classical writers mention it as Kaspapyros, Kaspeira, etc. 
Yuan Chwang visited Mou-lo-san-pu-lu (Skt. Milasthana) which he located 
900 li to the east of Sindh (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, 254). 
Cunningham has identified Milasthina with Multan. 

Murunda country.—The Murundas are mentioned for the first time by 
Ptolemy in the 2nd century A.D. under the name of Moroundai. They 
seem to have occupied an extensive territory, probably the whole of North 
Bihar on the east of the Ganges as far as the head of the delta. They had 
six important cities, all to the east of the Ganges: Boraita, Koryagaza, 
Kondota, Kelydna, Aganagora and Talarga. According to St. Martin 
Kelydna had some relation with the Kalinadi or Kalindi river, and Agana- 
gora with Aghadip (Agradvipa) on the eastern bank of the Ganges a little 
below Katwa (Ptolemy’s Ancient India, pp. 215-16). According to Cun- 
ningham, the Moroundai of Ptolemy were the same as the Moredes of Pliny. 
The Vdyupurdna speaks of the Murundas as a mleccha tribe. Hema- 
candra’s Abhidhdnacintamani (IV. 26—Lampdakastu Marundadh syth) 
identifies the Murundas with the Lampakas, the Lambatai of Ptolemy, 
who were located near the source of the modern Kabul river in the region 
around Laghman and it, therefore, follows that the Murundas had a settle- 
ment in this region as well. For further details, vide B. C. Law, T'ribes tn 
Ancient India, pp. 93-94. 

Nagarahaéra.—It is identified with the modern Jalalabad in Afghani- 
stan.1 Fa-Wei seems to imply that in his time it was a part of the kingdom 
of Purusapura (L. Petech, Northern India according to the Shui-ching-Chu, 





1 J. Ph. Vogel, Notes on Ptolemy (B.S.0.A.S., Vol. XIV., pt. I, p. 80). 
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p. 60). Nagarahara was identified by Lassen with Nagara or Dionysopolis 
of Ptolemy situated midway between Kabura and .the Indus. In the 
beginning of the 5th century A.D. it wassimply called Na-kie by Fa-hien, 
which was then an independent state governed by its own king. In the 
7th century A.D. at the time of Hiuen Tsang it was without a king and 
subject to Kapisene. It was also called Udyanapura (ef. C.A.S.I., 1924, 
. 53-54). 

a Neuen (modern Nimsar).—It is situated on the bank of the 
Gumti in the Sitapur district. The Vayupurdna (1. 14.) locates it on the bank 
of the Drsadvati, which, I think, is erroneous. It is an important place of 
Hindu pilgrimage being one of 51 Pithasthanas (holy places) and an abode of 
the ancient Aryan sages who wrote the Purdnas here. Narada was honoured 
by the sages when he visited Naimisaranya (Padmapurana, Uttarakhanda 
vs. 77-78). The Pafcavimsa Brahmana (XXV.6,4) and the Jaiminiya 
Brihmana (I. 363) mention Naimisiya which denotes dwellers in the Nai- 
misa forest. The Mahabharata (83. 109-111; 84. 59-64) refers to this holy 
city. According to the Padmapurdna (V1. 219, 1-12) the twelve-year 
sacrifice was held in the Naimisa forest. The Kirma Purana (Pirvabhaga, 
30. 45-48) makes mention of it among other holy places of India (ef. 
Bhigavatapuréna, 1.1. 4; ITI. 20, 7; X. 79, 30; VII. 14.31; X. 78, 20; 
Agnipurana, Ch. 109; Padmapurdna, Ch. 16—Tirthamahdtmya). The 
Yoginitantra (2/4) mentions it. 

Nauhai.—This village is situated about 14 miles north-west of the 
Kosam Pillar (#.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 1938, p. 253). 

Ndbhaka.—Nabhaka, which is mentioned in R.E. V and XIII of 
Asoka, was somewhere between the North-Western Frontier and the 
western coast of India. Some think that Nabhaka and Nabhapamti 
were central Himalayan states, north of Kalsi. 

Ndnyaurd.—The Nanyaura grant refers to this village in the Panwari- 
Jaitpur tehsil of the Hamirpur district, U.P. 

Nepdla—The Yoginitantra mentions it (1/7, 1/11, 2/2). In the 
Nepdlamahatmya (Ch. I, 61. 30) the former name of Nepala was Slesmitaka- 
vana. Paéupatirtha or Pasupatitirtha is on the river Bagmati. The 
boundary of Nepala is as follows: on the east flows the river Kausiki, on 
the west the Trisilagangé, on the north Sivapuri (Kailésa) and on the 
south flows a river, the water of which is cold and pure (Ch. 15, éls. 3-5). 
Nepaila is mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription as an autonomous 
frontier state. It was conquered by Samudragupta. Some take it to 
mean Tippera (J.A.8.B., 1837, p. 973) which seems to be doubtful. The 
Thankot inscription of the time of Manadeva Jisnugupta refers to the tax 
called Manakara which is collected in the Nepal Valley. This tax is similar 
to the Taruskadanda in the inscriptions of Gahadavala of Govindachandra ; 
c. 1104-54 A.D. (#.J., IT, 361ff.; IV, 11ff.; 98ff.; lO4ff.; 116ff.; V, 115ff.; 
VIT, 98ff.; VIII, 153ff.; IX, 321ff.; XI, 20ff.; 155). In the 7th century 
A.D. Nepal was a buffer state. In the 8th century A.D. she shook off her 
dependence on Tibet. 

According to the Deopara Inscription (#.J., I, 309) Nanyadeva, the 
ruler of Nepal, about the middle of the 12th century A.D., is said to have 
been defeated and imprisoned by Vijayasena with many other princes. 

In the Vardhapurana (Ch. 3), the Nepal Valley originally consisted 
of a lake called Naga Basa. It was 14 miles in length and 4 miles 
in breadth (cf. N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 140). The temple 
of Pasupatinatha or Pasupati in Mrgasthala in Nepal is one of the cele- 
brated Hindu temples situated on the western bank of the Bagmati river 
in the town of Devipatan founded by Aéoka’s daughter Cirumati, about 
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three miles north-west of Katmandu. On the eastern bank of the river 
fronting the temple there is a hill covered with lofty trees and jungles. 

Neruparvata.—It is in the Himalayan region (Milinda, p. 129). It is 
called the golden mountain as mentioned in the Jataka (Jat., III, 247). 

Nigliva.—tIt lies 38 miles north-west of the Uska Bazar Station of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway in the Nepalese tehsil of- Taulihva 
of the Butaul district (#.J., V, p. 1). 

Nirmand.—The Nirmand Copperplate Inscription of the Mahasimanta 
and Maharaja Samudrasena mentions Nirmand, a village near the right 
bank of the Sutlej, 21 miles north-east of Plach, the chief town of the Plach 
tehsil of the Kulla or Kulu division of the Kangra district in the Punjab 
(C.I.I., Vol. III). This village stands close to an ancient temple dedicated 
to Parasurama. There is another temple here dedicated to the god Tri- 
purantaka or Siva under the name of Mihiresvara. 

Nisabha.—This mountain which was not far off from the Himalaya, 
was situated to the west of the Gandhamadana and north of the Kabul 
river, called by the Greeks Paropanisos, now called the Hindukush (ef. 
Apadina, p. 67). 

Oxykanos-territory—Curtius speaks of the people of this territory as 
Praesti corresponding perhaps to the Prosthas mentioned in the Mahi- 
bharata (VI.9,61). Cunningham thinks that the territory of Oxykanos 
lay to the west of the Indus in the level country around Larkhana (Invasion 
of Alexander, p. 158). Oxykanos tried to oppose Alexander but in vain 
(Cambridge History of India, I, 377; Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, p. 36). 

Pabhost Cave.—The inscriptions record the fact of dedication of the 
two Pabhosa caves in the neighbourhood of Kauéambi to the Kasyapiya 
Arhats by king Asadhaseng of Adhicchatra. In one of them the donor 
King Asadhasena is introduced as the maternal uncle of king Brhaspati- 
mitra (Liiders’ List, No. 904; H.J., X, App.) and in the other we have 
mention of four generations of kings beginning with Saunakayana (B. C. 
Law, Pazicalas and their Capital Ahicchatra, M.A.S.I., No. 67, p. 12). 

Paderia.—It lies two miles north of the Nepalese tehsil of Bhagavan- 
pur of the same district. According to Dr. Fuhrer it is situated about 
13 miles from Nigliva (#.J., V, p. 1). 

Pahlava.—It is a corruption of the word Parthava, the Indian name 
for the Parthians (Rapson, Coins of India, p. 37, f.n. 2). The Vayupurdna 
places the territory of the Pahlavas in the north, while according to the 
Markandeyapurdna and the Brhatsamhita they were located in the south- 
western region of India (Vdyupurdna, Ch. 45, V, 115; Markandeyapurana 
Ch. 58; Brhatsamhita, Ch. 14). According to the Rémdyana the Pahlavas 
were created during the dissension between the famous sages Vaéistha and 
Viévamitra regarding the possession of the Kdmadhenu (Adikanda, LIV, 
1018-22). They fought on the side of the Kurus in the Kuruksetra war. 
They were the allies of the Haihaya-Talajanghas according to the Epic 
and Pauranic traditions. They were annihilated by king Sagara along 
with the Sakas, Yavanas and others. The Junagadh Rock Inscription 
refers to a Pahlava official named Sivisaka, and Gautamiputra Satakarni 
is credited in the Nasik Cave Inscription as the uprooter of the Pahlavas, 

akas and Yavanas. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient 
India, pp. 6ff.; Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 39-40. 

Pahlidpura.—The Pahladpura Stone Pillar Inscription mentions this 
village situated near the right bank of the Ganges, six miles east by south 
of Dhanapura in the sub-division of the Gazipur district. 

Pahowa.—It is an ancient town and a place of pilgrimage in the 
Kaithal tehsil of the Karnal district in the Punjab situated on the sacred 
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river Sarasvati, 16 miles west of Thanesvar. It lies in Kuruksetra. (Law, 
Holy Places of India, p. 26). 

Palethi.—It is a small hamlet in Patti Khas situated in deep valley 
some 12 miles north-west of Devaprayiga standing at the confluence of 
the Ganga and the Alakananda. It contains ancient temples in ruins 
(vide Siddha-Bhdrati, Pt. II, pp. 273ff.). 

Pali.—It is a village in the Dhuriapar pargana of the Bansgaon tehsil 
of the Gorakhpur district, where plates of Govindacandra were discovered 
(Z.I., V, 113ff.). 

’ Paticdladesa.—It comprised Bareilly, Budaun, Farrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of Rohilkhand and the Central Doab in the U.P. It 
seems to have been bounded on the east by the Gumti and on the south 
by the Chambal. It extended from the Himalaya mountains to the 
Chambal river (Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 360). In the later 
Vedic samhitds and the Bréhmanas the people of Paficala are frequently 
mentioned (Kdthaka-samhita, XXX, 2; Vijasaneyi samhitz, XI, 3.3; 
Gopatha-Brahmana, I, 2.9; Satapatha-Brahmana, XIII, 5.4.7; Tarttiriya 
Brahmana, I, 8.4.1.2). In the Upanisads and later works we find that 
the Brahmins of Paficila took part in philosophical and philological dis- 
cussions (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, VI, 1.1; Chdndogya, V, 3.1; I, 8. 12; 
Sankhyayana Srauta Sutra, XII, 13.6, etc.). The Vedic literature refers 
to the kings of this kingdom (Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 23; Satapatha 
Brahmana, §.B.E., Vol. XLIV, p. 400). Panini mentions Paficdlaka in 
his Astadhydyi (7.3.13). Patafijaliin his Mahabhdsya (1. 2. 2, p.512; 1.1.1, 
p. 37; 1. 4. 1, p. 634) also mentions it as a janapada. 

The problem of the origin of the name Paficadla and its probable con- 
nection with the number Five struck the authors of the Puranas (Bhdga- 
vata, 9-21; Visnu, 19th Chapter, 4th Anka; Vayu, p. 99; Agnipurana, 
278). Many are the stories told about the people of this place in the 
Mahabharata (Adiparva, Ch. 94, 104; Dronaparva, Ch. 22, pp. 1012-1013; 
Udyogaparva, Chs. 156-157; 172-194, 198; Bhismaparva, Ch. 19, p. 830; 
Karnaparva, Ch. 6, 1169; Vanaparva, Ch. 253, 513; Virataparva, 4, 570). 

Paficdladega continued to be one of the great and powerful countries 
in northern India down to the time when the Buddha lived (Azguttara, 
I, 213; IV, 252, 256 and 260; Jdataka (Cowell), VI, 202). Pavicdla and its 
princes figure in Jaina literature (Uttarddhyayana Siitra, Jaina Sitras, IT, 
pp. 60, 61, 87, etc.). In the post-Aéokan period Paficaéla was invaded by 
the Greeks. 

The great kingdom of Paficila was divided into northern and southern 
Paficila having Ahicchatra and Kampilya as their respective capitals. 
Northern Paficala included districts of the Uttara Pradega lying east of the 
Ganges and north-west of Oudh while the southern Paficdla included the 
country between the Jumna and the Ganges on the east and south-east of 
the Kurus and Siragenas (Rapson, Ancient India, p. 167). 

The kingdom of Paficila passed through troublous times after the 
death of Harsavardhana but from about the 9th century A.D. under Bhoja 
and his son it became the principal power in northern India extending 
from Behar to Sind, In the 12th century A.D. it again became important 
under the Gaharwar dynasty. For further details vide Law, Paficdlas 
and their Capital Ahicchatra (M.A.S.I., No. 67). 

Parauli.—This village is situated two miles to the north of Bhitargaon 
in the Kanpur district containing a ruined temple (A.9.J., Annual Report, 
1908/9, pp. 17ff.). 

Parinah.—It is the name of a place in Kuruksetra mentioned in 
the Paricaviméa Brihmana (XXV, 13, 1), Taittiriya Aranyaka (V, 1, 1), 
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Latydyana Srauta Sitra (X, 19, 1), Katydyana Srauta Sitra (XXIV, 6, 34) 
and Sankhydyana Srauta Sitra (XIII, 29, 32). 

Parusni.—One of the Vedic rivers (Rigv., X, 75; VII, 18; VIII, 63. 15). 
It has been identified with the Ravi. 

Patala.—lIt is situated in the Indus delta. It was evidently the capital 
of the province watered by the lower Indus, whence its Greek designation 
of Patalene. (J. Ph. Vogel, Notes on Ptolemy, B.S.O.A.S., XIV, Pt. I, 
p. 84; vide Prasthala). 

Parireya (Pali: Parileyyaka, Skt.: Pareraka).—This was the name of 
a woodland guarded by the elephant Parileyyaka. Failing to settle the 
dispute among the monks at Kausimbi, the Buddha came to live here and 
spent one rainy season, being attended by the elephant Parileyyaka and a 
monkey. The way to this woodland from Kausambi lay through a village. 
The Parileyyakavanasanda occurs in the Barhut Jataka level No. 8 (Barua 
and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 62). Its location is unknown. Most 
probably this forest was not very far from Kauéambi (ef. Samyutta, III, 
94-95; Vinaya-Mahdavagga, X, 4, 6). 

Parivata.—It is the same as the Paripatra mountain. It occurs in 
Luders’ List No. 1123. The earliest mention of the Pariyatra or Pari- 
patra is found in the Baudhiyana-Dharmasitra (1, 1, 25) as the southern 
limit of Aryavarta. The Skanda Purdna also refers to it as the farthest 
limit of the Kumarikhanda the centre of Bharatavarsa. The mountain 
seems to have lent its name to the country with which it was associated. 
It is known as Po-li-ye-ta-lo to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang with a 
Vaisya king as its ruler. Pargiter identifies it with that portion of the 
modern Vindhya range, which is situated to the west of Bhopal together 
with the Aravalli mountains (Vide Pargiter, Mdrkandeyapurdna, p. 286). 
Some of the rivers had their sources in this mountain namely, the Veda- 
smriti, Vedavati, Sindhu, Venva, Sadaniré, Mahi, Carmanvati, Vetravati, 
Vedisa, Sipra and Avarni (cf. Markandeyapurdna, 57, 19-20). The Pari- 
yatra is the western part of the Vindhya range extending from the sources 
of the Chambal to the Gulf of Cambay. It is that portion of the Vindhye 
range from which the rivers Chambal and Betwa take their rise 
(Bhandarkar, History of the Dekkan, Sec. 3). 

Pitan.—It is situated three miles south of Khatmandu. It was the 
capital of a separate principality for a long time before the Gurkha conquest 
of Nepal. 

Pivi.-—Pava, Papa or Pavapuri is the same as Kasia, situated on the 
little Gandak river to the east of the district of Gorakhpur. Cunningham 
has identified Pava with Padrauna, a place of great antiquity (A.S.R., I, 
74; XVI, 118). It is considered as one of the sacred places of the Jains. 
Mahavira left his mortal existence when he was dwelling in the palace of 
king Sagthipala of Paiva. It was at this city that the Buddha ate his last 
meal in the house of Cunda the smith and was attacked with dysentery. 
Mahakassapa while coming from Pava to Kuéinara heard of the decease of 
the Buddha. According to Fa-hien’s version of the Mahaparinrv1ya- 
sitra he was at Daksinagiri, south of Rajagrha; according to the Vinaya 
of the Mahdsanghika he was at Grdhrakiita (Northern India according to 
the Shui-Ching-Chu, by L. Petech, p. 27). The Mallas used to reside in this 
city, who were devotedly attached to Mahavira and Buddha. Four beauti- 
ful Jaina temples were built at the spot where Mahavira breathed his 
last. 

Pilakkhaguhi.—This cave existed somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Ghositérama and Kausambi. It appeared like a lake or pool because 
of the accumulation of rain water in it which was really a large hollow. 
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It became dried up during the summer. It was visited by a wanderer 
named Sandaka who was converted to Buddhism by Ananda (Majjhima, 
I, 513ff.). 

Pilea ate limits may be defined approximately as extending 
from Bulandshahar to Firojabad on the Jumna and Kadirgunj on the 
Ganges. It was 333 miles in circuit (C.A.GJ., p. 423). 

Pimprama.—It was the stronghold of the Adraistai who lived on the 
eastern side of the Ravi (Hydraotes). Some have identified the Adrijas 
with the Adraistai of the Greeks. The Adraistai or Adhrstas are said to 
have bowed down before Alexander’s army (C.H.I., I, p. 371 and n. 2). 

Pipphalivana.—This was the land of the Moriyas (Digha, II, 167). 
One finds an echo of its name in that of Piprawa, a village in the Birdpur 
estate in the district of Basti. 

Piprawé.—The oldest northern document was supposed to be the 
dedication of the Buddha’s relics at Piprawa (J.A., 1907, pp. 117-24). It 
is situated in the north of the Basti district on the Nepal frontier (Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Vol. XXVI, 1897). The village of Piprawa (Birdpur Estate), 
the findspot of the famous Piprawaé Vase, marks, according to Fleet, 
the site of Kapilavastu (J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 180; C.A.G.J., pp. 711-12). 
Rhys Davids takes it to be the new city built after the destruction of the 
old city by Vididabha (B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 29). 

Potoda.—It may be identified with Potal in the Hindol State (Z.J., 
XXVI, pt. II, p. 78). 

Prabhdsa.—The modern village of Pabhosa stands on a cliff over- 
looking the northern bank of the Yamuna, in tehsil Manjhanpur, 32 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which represents the ancient site of Prabhasa. 
The hill of Prabhasa, which is the only rock in the Antarvedi or the Doab 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, is three miles to the north-west of the 
great fort of Kosam-Khiraj, the ancient KauSaimbi, where some inscrip- 
tions were discovered (#.I., II, 240). 

Prasthala (Patala).—It is supposed to have stood at or near the site 
of modern Bahmandbad which is the most ancient and which includes 
extensive prehistoric remains (J.B.B.R.A.S., Jan., 1856). The little state 
of Patalene as called by the Greeks is generally identified with the Indus 
Delta. It was probably named after its capital city Patala. Long after 
Alexander’s invasion it passed under the rule of the Bactrian Greeks 
(Hamilton and Falconer, Vol. II, 252-253), and it later on came to the 
hands of Saka or Indo-Scythian rulers from the clutches of the Indo-Greek 
rulers, About the middle of the 2nd century A.D. it was one of the 
principal Indo-Scythian possessions according to the geographer Ptolemy. 
For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, 37ff. 

Praydga.—The Ramayana (Ayodhyakanda, sarga 54, vs. 2--5) points 
out that Rama, Laksmana and Sita saw smoke coming out of this holy city 
when they came to the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna after Ayodhya. 
According to the Mahabharata (85. 79-83), it is the holiest of all places in 
the whole world. According to the Harivaméa (Ch. XXVI. 9) it is highly 
spoken of by the great sages. The Yoginitantra (2.2.119) refers to it. 
The Kirmapurdna (Pirvabhaga, 30, 45-48) and Padmapurdna (Uttara- 
khanda, vs. 35-38) also mention this famous holy place. Some inscriptions 
discovered at Bhitéa mention the following kings who were associated with 
Prayaga: (1) Maharaja Gautamiputra Sri-Sivamegha, (2) Rajan Vasisthi- 
putra Bhimasena of the 2nd or 3rd century A.D., and (3) Maharaja 
Gautamiputra Vrvadhvaja of the 3rd or 4th century A.D. (R. K. Mookerjee, 
Gupta Empire, p. 13). The Aphsad Stone Inscription of Adityasena (Fleet 
No. 42) tells us that Kumaragupta who won victory over the Maukhari 
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king Isanavarman, performed religious suicide at Prayaga (D. R. Bhan- 
darkar Volume, pp. 180-81). 

Prayaga (Chinese Po-lo-ye-kia) is modern Allahabad. It is a Ksetra 
according to the Bhagavata Purana (VII. 14, 30; X.79, 10). In the early 
Buddhist texts Payaga or Prayaga is mentioned as a tirtha or ghdt on the 
Ganges (Majjhima, I, 39). Here the palace occupied by Mahapanada was 
submerged. (Papaiicasiidani, I, p. 178). There is the confluence (sargama) 
of the three rivers: Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati at Prayiga. The 
sangama is considered by the Hindus as very holy. The Saurapurdna 
(Chap. 67, V.16). refers to Gangé-Yamuné sangama. (cf. Ramayana, 
Avodhyakanda, 54 sarga, vs. 2-5). Kalidasa refers to this confluence in his 
Raghuvamsa (XIII, 54-57). The Sarasvati sangama is, according to the 
Mahabharata (Chap. 82. 125-128), universally considered as holy. By 
bathing at this satigama one accumulates much merit. Rama, Laksmana 
and Sita noticed at the confluence of the Gangé-Yamuna two kinds of 
colour of the water (Rimdyana, Ayodhyakanda, sarga 54, v. 6). 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang found this country to be above 
5,000 li in circuit and the capital above 20 li in circuit. He praised the 
country, the climate, and the people. According to him, there were only 
two Buddhist establishments and many Deva-temples. The majority of 
the inhabitants were non-Buddhists (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 361). 
Here green products and fruit trees grew in abundance. The climate was 
warm and agreeable. The people were gentle and compliant in their 
disposition. They were fond of learning (Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, I, 230). According to the Brahma Purdna (Chs. 10-12), 
three kings named Kuru, Dusmanta, and Bharata ruled it. Pururava, 
the hero of the Vikramorvadi, is said to have been the ruler of this place. 
Prayaga was in the possession of Dhanga, who is reported to have entered 
into beatitude by abandoning his body in the waters of the Jahnavi and the 
Kalindi (#.I., I, 139, 146). According to the Kamauli grant (A.D. 1172), 
the Gahadavala Jaychandra took his bath in the Veni at Prayaga (E.L., 
IV, p. 122), which gave way to Pratisthinapura towards the latter part of 
the Hindu rule (Nevill, Allahabad Dist. Gazetteer, p. 195). 

Pupphavati.—It was one of the names of Varanasi, the capital of the 
Kiéi kingdom (Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 50-51). Canda- 
Kumara was the son of Ekaraja of Pupphavati. He offered charities 
whole-heartedly and he never ate anything without first giving it to 4 
beggar (Cariyi-Pitaka, Ed. B. C. Law, p. 7). 

Pirvirima (Pubbirama).—It was a Buddhist monastery situated in 
the neighbourhood of Srivasti to the north-east of Jetavana and erected 
by Visikha, the daughter-in-law of the banker Migara, The circum- 
stances which led to the erection of this monastery are related in 
the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. I, 384-420). One day Visakha 
returned home from the Jetavana Vihara, forgetting all about her valuable 
necklace which she took off her person and left behind in the monastery. 
On getting it back she refused to wear it and sold it for a big amount. She 
utilised the money in purchasing a site whereupon she built a monastery 
and dedicated it to the Order. Wood and stone were the materials used 
for the construction of the monastery which stood up as a magnificent 
two-storied building with innumerable rooms on the ground and first floora 
(Dhammapada Commentary, I, 414). This monastery was known — as 
Pubbarima-Migaramatupasada. The Buddha delivered the Agganno 
Suttanta while he was dwelling in the palace of Migaramata (Digha, HI, 
p. 80). For further details vide B. C. Law, Srdvasti in Indian Literature 
{M.A.S.I., No. 50). 
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Puskalévati (Puskaravati, Peukelaotis of Arrian and Peukalei of 
Dionysius Periegetes).—It was an earlier capital of Gandhara, situated 
to the west of the river Indus. It is identified with the modern Charsadda 
(Charsada),! a little above the junction of the Swat with the Kabul river 
(V. S. Agrawala, Geographical Data in Panini’s Astadhyayi, J.U.P.H. 
Society, Vol. XVI, Pt. I, p. 18). According to some this city, otherwise 
known as the lotus city, may be identified with the modern Prang and 
Charsadda, 17 miles north-east of Peshwar on the Swat river (Schoff, The 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 183-84; J.A.8.B., 1889, iii; Cunningham, 
A.G.I., 1924, 57ff.). It is said to have been founded by Puskara, son of 
Bharata and nephew of Rama (Visnupurdna, Wilson Ed., Vol. IV, Ch. 4). 
It was the capital of an Indian prince named Hasti (Greek Astes) at the 
time of Alexander’s expedition (326 B.C.). Ptolemy calls it Proklais 
which was a very large and populous city. It came under the Saka rule 
during the reign of Maues (cir. 75 B.C.). (Vide Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, 560; Brown, Coins of India, p. 24). Kaniska’s son used to live here 
according to Taranath (vide V. A. Smith, Harly History of India, 4th Ed., 
p. 277, fn. 1). It is mentioned in the Brihat-samhitd as a city (XIV. 26). 
For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, p. 14. 

Raibhya-dsrama.—It was at Kubjimra at a short distance to the 
north of Hardwar (Haridvara). 

Ratnavahapura.—It was a town in Koégala watered by the river 
Ghargharé. Here Dharmanatha belonging to the Iksvaku family was 
born of Suvrata, wife of king Bhanu. A caitya was built in honour of 
Dharmanatha (B. C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Siitras, p. 175). 

Radhakunda.—It is also known as Arit because Srikrsna in the guise 
of an ox killed the demon called Arista. As Radha, the consort of Krsna, 
refused to touch his body because he killed a cow, he had a pond dug for his 
bath and for removing the sins accumulated by him. This pond was 
called the Syamakunda. Radha had also a pond dug by the side of the 
Syamakunda called the Radhakunda. 

Rajapura (Ko-lo-she-pu-lo).—It has been identified with Rajaori to 
the south of Kasmira. The district of Rajaori is bounded on the north 
by the Pirpajichal, on the west by Punach, on the south by Bhimbar, and 
on the east by Rihasi and Aknur (C.A.G.J., 148-149). 

Rajghat—tIt is in the city of Benaras where two copperplates of 
Govindacandradeva were unearthed (H.J.. XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, 
pp. 268ff.). 

Ramaddsapura.—It is Amritsar in the Punjab named after a Sikhguru 
who built a hut near a natural pool of water which was the favourite resort 
of Nanak (N. L. Dey, Geo. Dict., p. 165). 

Rimagangi.—Between Farukkabad and Hardai the Ganges receives 
a tributary called the Ramaganga having its origin in the Kumaun range 
above Almora. 

Ramagdma.—It is Rampur Deoriya in the district of Basti in Oudh. 
The Koliyas had their settlement here. The Koliyas were one of the 
republican clans in the Buddha’s time having two settlements, one 
at Rimagima and the other at Devadaha. The Sumarigalavilasini 
(pp. 260-62) records an interesting story of their origin. According to the 
Mah‘ivastu (I, 352-55) the Koliyas were the descendants of the sage Kola. 
The Kundla-Jataka (Jat., V, 413) says that the Koliyas used to dwell in 
the Kola tree. Hence they came to be called the Koliyas. The Buddha 
brought about a conciliation between the Sikyas and the Koliyas who had 


1 A.S.I.R., TI (1871), 90ff.; XIX (1885), 96ff.; A.R.A.S.I., 1902-3 (1904), pp. 41ff. 
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long been in conflict. (Theragdthd, V.529; Jat., Cowell, V, p. 56). The 
Sakyas and the Koliyas had the river Rohini confined by a single dam and 
they cultivated their crops by means of water of this river (Jdtaka, Cowell, 
V, 219ff.). Buddha succeeded in restoring peace among his kinsmen when 
a quarrel broke out between the Sakyas and the Koliyas regarding the 
possession of this river (Jdtaka, I, 327; IV, 207). Cunningham identifies 
it with the modern Rowai or Rohwaini, a small stream which joins the 
Rapti at Gorakhpur. 

Rohint.—This river formed the boundary between the Sakya and the 
Koliya countries (Theragathd, V. 529, p. 56). 

Sahaldtavi.—See Vatatavi. 

Sambhu.—The Greek equivalent of this Indian name is Sambos. 
According to classical writers Sambos ruled the mountainous country 

“adjoining the territory of Mousikanos. There was no other relation save 
that of mutual jealousy and animosity between these two neighbours. 
The capital of this country is called Sindimana. It has been identified 
with Sehwan, a city on the Indus (McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, 
p. 404). Sambos submitted to Alexander. 

Samkdéya (Pali: Samkassa).—It has been identified with modern 
Sankisa, a village in the Farrukhabad district of the U.P., situated 36 miles 
north by west from Kudarkot, 11 miles south-south-east from Aliganj in 
the Azamnagar Pargana of the Etawah district, and 40 miles north-north- 
east from Etawah. According to some Samkassa is Sankissa or Sankisa 
Basantapura situated on the north bank of the river Iksumati, now called 
Kalinadi between Atranji and Kanoj and 23 miles west of Fatehgarh 
in the district of Etawah and 45 miles north-west of Kanoj. According 
to Patafijali’s Mahdabhdsya (Vol. I, p. 455), it is four yojanas distant 
from Gavidhumat (2.3.21; vide A Stone Inscription from Kudarkota, E.1., 
I, 179-180). For Archaeological remains, see excavation at Sankisa by 
Hirananda Shastri (J.U.P.H.S., ITI, 1927, pp. 99-118). 

Sapta-sindhu.—It is the Punjab where the early Aryans first settled 
themselves after their migration to India (Rgveda, VIII, 24, 27). Patafi- 
jali’s Mahabhdsya (1.1.1, p. 17) refers to it. The seven Sindhus are the 
following :—Iravati, Candrabhaga, Vitasta, Vipaéa, Satadru, Sindhu and 
Sarasvati. 

Sarabhii (Sarayii).—The Ramayana (Adikanda, 14 sarga, vs. 1-2) 
points out that king DaSaratha performed the Aévamedha yajiia on the 
bank of this river. Many foremost Brahmins took part in it headed by 
Risyaéringa. Rama and Laksmana visited the confluence of the Sarayi 
and the Ganges. (Ramdyana, Adikanda, 23 sarga, v.5). The Mahé- 
bharata (84.70) refers to this river as Saraya. There is a mention of the 
Sarayii in Panini’s Astadhydyi (VI, 4.174). The Yoginitantra refers to 
it. (2/5). The Kdlikdpurdana (Ch. 24.139) mentions Sarayii as a sacred 
river. It is also mentioned in the Padmapurdna (Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38). 
Kalidisa mentions it in his Raghuvamga (VIII. 95, 1X. 20, XIII. 60-63, 
XIX. 40). This river issued forth from the Himalayas (Milindapanha, 
p. 114). It is mentioned in the Rgveda (IV.30, 18; X. 64, 9; V. 53, 9). 
Citraratha and Arna are said to have been defeated by the Turvasas and 
Yadus who crossed this river. It was the Ghagra or Gogra, a tributary of 
the Ganges, on which stood the city of Ayodhya. It is the Sarabos of 
Ptolemy and is one of the five great rivers mentioned in early Buddhist 
texts. This river joins the Ganges in the district of Chapra, Bihar. At 
the north-west corner of the district of Bahraich it receives a tributary 
from the north-east which goes by the name of the Sarayii. The ancient 
city of Ayodhya stood on this river to which the Bhdgavata Purdna often 
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refers (V. 19,18; [X.8, 17; X.79,9). According to the Ramaydna (Uttara- 
kanda, sarga 123, v. 1) the Saraya river is situated at a distance of half 
a yojana from the city of Ayodhy&. For further details, vide B. C. Law, 
Rivers of India, p. 22. sete, 

Sarasvati.—The Sarasvati and the Drisadvati are the two historical 
rivers of northern India that flow down independently without belonging 
to the Indus group. Manu locates the region of Brahmavarta between 
these two sacred streams. The Sarasvati is described in the M ilindapatiha 
as a Himalayan river. It flows southwards through the Simla and Sirmur 
States forming a bulge. Manu applies the name of Vinagana to the place 
where it disappears from view.1 The Taittiriya Samhita (VII. 2, 1, 4), 
Paficavimsa Brahmana (XXV. 10, 1), Kauésitakt Brahmaya (XII. 2, 3), Sata- 
patha Brahmana (I. 4.1.14) and the Aitareya Brahmara (II. 19.1. 2) 
mention this river. It is also mentioned in the Rgveda (I, 89.3; 164, 19; 
II. 41, 16; 30, 8; 32, 8; IIT. 54,13; V.42, 12; 43, 11; 46,2; VI. 49,7; 50, 12; 
52, 6; VII.9, 5; 36, 6; 39,5; X. 17,7; 30, 12; 131,5; 184, 2). The Padma- 
purdna (Sristikhanda, Ch. 32, v. 105) refers to the Gangodbhedatirtha 
which is the meeting place of this river with the Ganges. The Katyayana 
Srautasitra (XII. 3, 20; XXIV. 6, 22), Latydyana Srautasitra (X.15, 1; 18, 
13,19, 4), Asvaldyana Srautasiitra (XII. 6, 2,3) and Sankhydyana Srautasitra 
(XIII. 29) refer to the sacrifices held on the bank of this river as of great 
importance and sanctity. .Kalidasa mentions it in his Raghuvaméa (IIT. 9). 
The Yoginitantra (2/3; 2/5; 2/6) also mentions this river. In the Siddhanta- 
siromani the Sarasvati is correctly described as a river which is visible 
in one place and invisible in another. The river which still survives flows 
between the Satadru and the Yamuna. It was known to the Vedic Aryans 
as a mighty river which flowed into the sea (Max Miller, Rgvedasamhita, 
p. 46). This river issued forth from the Himalayas. It rises in the hills 
of Sirmur in the Himalayan range, called the Sewalik and emerges into 
the plains at Ad-Badri in Ambala. It is considered sacred by the Hindus. 
According to the Mahdbhdrata (83, 151; 84, 66) people offer pindas to their 
ancestors on the bank of this sacred river. There existed on its bank a 
forest sacred to Ambika known as the Ambikavana (Bhdgavatapurana, 
X. 34. 1-18). 

Sarda (Sardi).—This holy site is on the right bank of the Kissenganga 
near its junction with the Madhumati near Kamraj in Kasmira. The 
sage Sandilya performed austerities here. When Lalitaditya, king of 
Kasmira, treacherously killed a king of Gauda, the Bengalees entered 
Kasmira on the pretext of visiting this temple and destroyed the image of 
Visnu mistaking it for that of Parihisakeéava. Even the celebrated sage 

ankaricirya was not allowed to enter this temple till he answered the 
questions put to him. 

Satadru.—It is modern Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. This river 
is mentioned in the Rgveda (IIT. 33,1; X. 75, 5) as the most easterly river of 
the Punjab. It is also mentioned in Yaska’s Nirukta (IX. 26). The Bh7- 
gavatapurina refers to it as a river (V.19, 18). In Arrian’stime this river 
flowed independently into the Gulf of Cutch (Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
23, 179). Kinnari Manohara, wife of Prince Sudhanu, who was the son of 
Subahu, king of Hastinapura, while going to the Himalayas, crossed this 
river and proceeded to Mount Kailasa (B. C. Law, A Study of the Maha- 
vastu, p. 118). The Satadru is the Zaradros of Ptolemy and the Hesydrus 
of Pliny. It is a trans-Himalayan river as its basin lies mainly north of 
the Himalayas. The source of this river is traceable to the western region 


1 Cf. Mahabharata, 82.3; Padmap, ch. 21. 
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of the western lake of the Manasa Sarovara. From this region it has a 
westerly course until it turns a little towards south-west above Mount 
Kamet. In ancient times it took an independent course to the confines 
of Sindhu (Pargiter, Markandeya Purdya, p. 291, notes). The united 
streams of the Sutlej and the Beas are known as the Ghaggar. The 
Satadru is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (1. 193.10). For further 
details vide Law, Rivers of India, p. 114. 

Sauripura.—It was another name of Mathura mentioned in the Jaina 
siitras (Uttarddhyayana, 8.B.E., XLV, p. 112; Kalpasitra, S.B.E., XXII, 

. 276). 

: Sagala.—Sagala or Sakala, also called Euthydemia by Ptolemy, was 
the capital of the Madras (Mahabh., II, 32, 14). It is still known as Madra- 
desa, It has been identified by Cunningham with Sanglawala Tiba to the 
west of the Ravi river (Ancient Geography, p. 180). Some have identified 
it with Sialkot or the fort of the Madra king Salya (Fleet’s note in the 
Proceedings of the Fourteenth Oriental Congress; vide also Cunningham, 
C.A.G.I., 686). The old town of Sakala (She-kie-lo), according to Hiuen 
Tsang, was about 20 li in circuit. Although its: wall had been thrown 
down, the foundation was still firm and strong. There was a monastery 
here containing 100 priests of the Hinayana school. There was a stipa 
about 200 ft. high built by Asoka, situated to the north-west of this 
monastery. According to the Milindapartha (Questions of Menander, 
pp. 1-2), this city was a great centre of trade. It was the famous city of 
yore in the country of the Yonakas. It was situated in a delightful 
country, well watered and hilly. Brave was its defence with many strong 
towers and ramparts. The streets were well laid out. There were many 
magnificent mansions. The city is frequently mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (tatah Sdkala (sdgala)-mabhyetya Madrémim-putabhedanam). The 
Divydvadana also refers to it (p. 434). Sakala came under the sway of 
Alexander the Great in 326 B.C., who placed it under the satrap of the 
adjacent territory between the Jhelum and the Chenab (Cambridge History 
of India, I, 549-50). The Macedonians destroyed Sagala, but it was rebuilt 
by Demetrios, one of the Graeco-Bactrian kings, who in honour of his 
father Euthydemos, called it Euthydemia. (I.A., 1884, p. 360.) During 
the reign of Menander, a powerful Greek king ruling at Sakala about 78 
A.D., the people lived happily. Even before Menander’s time Sakala 
seems to have come under the Buddhist influence (cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Psalms of the Sisters, p. 48; Psalms of the Brethren, p. 359). In the early 
part of the 6th century A.D. Sakala became the capital of the Hina con- 
queror Mihirakula who established his authority in that city and subdued 
all the neighbouring provinces (Cambridge History of India, I, 549, 550). 
There were matrimonial alliances between the kings of Madra, Kalinga 
and Benaras (Cowell, Jat., IV, pp. 144-145; Jdt., V, 22). For further 
details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 54ff.;, McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, ed. by S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 1927, 
pp. 122ff. es 

Siketa.—Saketa was the capital city of northern Kogale. Patafijali 
mentions it in his Mahdbhasya (3.3.2, p. 246; 1.3.2, p. 608). It is the 
Sogeda of Ptolemy and Shachi of Fa-hien (Legge, TJ'ravels of Fa-hien, 
p. 54). It became a highly important city in the kingdom of Koéala where- 
from one might travel to Kosambi across the Yamuna. It could be 
reached from Savatthi by a chariot-drive with seven relays of the best of 
steeds (‘ Sattarathavinitani ’—Majjhima, I, 149). It was a town on the 
borderland of Kosala towards the south-west. It stood out prominently 
among the six great cities of India (Digha N., II, 146). It was the capital 
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in the period immediately preceding the Buddha’s time (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, p. 51). It was at this city that the banker Dhanajfijaya, 
the father of Visikhi-migéramata, lived (Dhammapada Commentary, 
Vol. I, Pt. 2, pp. 386-7). Sariputta once stayed at Saketa (Vinaya, I, 
p. 289). Jivaka came here and cured the ailing wife of a banker (Zbid., 
J, 270ff.). The road from Saketa to Sravasti was frequented by robbers 
who were dangerous to passers-by. Even the monks were robbed of their 
belongings and sometimes killed by the robbers. Royal soldiers used to 
come to the spot where robbery was committed and used to kill those 
robbers whom they could arrest (Vinaya, I, p. 88). Thirty monks, who 
were dwellers in the forest, had to stay at Saketa, being unable to reach 

ravasti in time, when the Buddha was staying there in the Jetavana of 
Anathapindika (Vinaya, I, p. 253). There was a village named Torana- 
vatthu between Savatthi and Sadketa (Samyutta, IV, 374ff.). The Jitakas 
refer to Saketa as an important city (Vol. III, 217, 272; V, 13; VI, 228). 
Siketa is especially said to have belonged to the Guptas. 


Silva.—The Gopatha-Brahmana (1, 2, 9) refers to the country of the 


Silvas. In P&nini’s satra (4. 1.173, 178) it is stated that the Salvajana- 
pada consists of Audumvara (Udumvara), Tilakhala, Madrakara, Yu- 


gandhara, Bhilinga and Saradanda. Panini also refers to a town named 


Vaidhumagni built by Vidhumagni in the Salva country (4. 2. 76, 4. 2. 133, 
4. 1. 169). Patafijali in his Mahdbhdsya mentions it (4. 2. 76). The 
Silvas probably occupied the territory now occupied by the native state of 
Alwar (Cunningham, A.R.A.S.1., XX, p. 120; Matsyapurana, Ch. 113). 
The Visnupurana (II, Ch. ITI, sl. 16-18) and the Brahmapurdna (Ch. 19, 


16-18) place the Salvas in the west. According to the Mahabhdrata the 

alva country was situated near Kuruksetra (Virdtaparva, Chap. I). It 
was the kingdom of the father of Satyavan, husband of Savitri (Vanaparva, 
Chap. 282). The capital of the Salvas was Salvapura, also called Saubhaga- 
nagara (Mahabh., Vanaparva, Chap. 14). In the great Bharata battle, 
the Salvas lent their support to Duryodhana against the Pandavas 
(Bhismaparva, Chap. 20, 10, 12, 15). 

Sdmagama.—It was situated in the country of the Sakyas, where 
the Buddha once dwelt (Arig., III, 309; Majjhima, II, 243). 

Sdngala.—This fortified town may be located somewhere in the 
Gurudaspur district near Fathgarh (J.R.A.S., 1903, 687). It was the 
main centre of the Cathaeans who were the leading people among the free 
oe tribes. For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, 

art I, p. 22. 

Sarndth (Sdranganatha).—The Sarnath Stone Inscription mentions 
the ancient site of Sarnath in the Benaras district, situated at a distance 
of about seven miles from Benaras city, where there is a large collection of 
Buddhist ruins (C.J.I., Vol. III). The Sarnath Stone Inscription was dug 
out to the north of the Dhamek stipa, to the south of the raised mound 
running east and west over the remnants of the old monasteries of the 
Gupta period (H#.I., III, 44; #.J., 1X, 319-28). Its ancient name is Js7- 
patanamigaddya (Rsipatana-mrigaddva) where Buddha first turned the 
Wheel of Law.1 Cunningham found it represented by a fine wood, cover- 
ing an area of about half a mile extending from the great tope of Dhamek 
on the north to the Chaukundi mound on the south (Archaeological Report, 
I, p. 107). There was a large community of Buddhist monks at Isipatana 
in the 2nd century B.C. It was a monastic centre in Hiuen Tsang’s time, 





1 Majjhima, I, 170ff.; Samyutta, V. 420ff.; Kathavatthu, 97, 559. 
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for he found 1,500 Buddhist monks studying Hinayana Buddhism there. 
As regards the origin of the Deer Park at Isipatana, readers’ attention is 
drawn to the Nigrodhamiga Jataka (Jataka, I, 145ff.). The Deer Park 
was a forest given by the king of Benaras for the deer to wander in it un- 
molested. 

Some of the most eminent members of the Buddhist community seem 
to have resided in this place from time to time. Among the recorded 
conversions held at Isipatana, those between Sariputta and Mahakotthita 
and between Mahakotthita and Cittahatthi-Sariputta are noteworthy 
(Samyutta, II, pp. 112-114; III, pp. 167-69; 173-7; IV, pp. 384-6; Agut- 
tara, III, pp. 392ff.). Isipatana (Rsipatana) Migadiya (Mrgadava) was 
mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four places of pilgrimage which his 
devout followers should visit (Buddhavamsa Commy., p. 3; Digha Nik., 
ITI, 141). It was so called because sages on their way through the air from 
the Himalayas, used to alight here or start from here on their aerial flight. 
In addition to the preaching of his First Sermon several other incidents 
connected with the life of the Buddha are mentioned in the Buddhist texts 
as having taken place at Isipatana (Vinaya, I, 15ff.; Anguttara Nik., I, 
110ff.; 279-80; IIT, 392ff., 399ff.; Sam. Nik., I, 105-6; V, 406-8; Dipavamsa, 
pp. 119-20; Therigdtha Commy., p. 220; B. C. Law, Ancient Indian Tribes, 
1926, pp. 22-25). For a brief account of archaeological explorations at 
Samath see J.R.A.S., 1908, 1088ff.; A.9J.R., I, 105ff.; A.R.A.S.I., 
1904/05, 59ff.; 1906/07, 68ff.; 1907/08, 43ff.; 1914-1915, 97ff.; 1919-1920, 
26ff.; 1921-22, 42ff.; 1927-1928, 95ff. B. Majumdar’s Guide to Sarnath, 
(1937) may also be consulted. 

Savatthi (Sravasti).—Saheth-Maheth! is the modern equivalent of the 
ancient site of Srivasti. The entire site lies on the borders of Gonda and 
Bahraich districts of Oudh in the Uttara Pradega, and can be reached from 
the railway station Balarampur. It can also be reached from Bahraich 
which is at a distance of about 26 miles. It occurs in Luders’ List (Nos. 
918, 919) as Savasti. Some sculptures have been found out at this site, 
most of them are Buddhistic, very few Jaina, and some Brahmanical. 
According to the Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa this city was 80 
called because it was originally the dwelling place of Savattha the sage. 
It was at first a religious settlement, and the city subsequently grew up 
around it (Papaicasiidani, I, 59-60; Paramatthajotika (Suttanipata 
Commy.), p. 300; Udina Commy., Siamese ed., p. 70). Everything was 
found there, which was necessary for human beings; hence it was called 
Savatthi (sabbam-atthi). This city is said to have been built by king 
Sravasta or Sravastaka (Visnupurdna, Ch. II, amga 4). In the Matsya 
and Brahma Purdnas (XII, 29-30; VII, 53) Sravasta is mentioned as the 
son of Yuvanasva. The Mahdbhdrata represents Sravastaka as the son of 

rava and the grandson of Yuvanaéva (Vanaparva, 201, 3-4; Harivaméa, 
XI, 21, 22). The Harsacarita (Kane’s ed., p. 50) refers to Srutavarma who 
was once the king of Sravasti. The Kath‘saritsdgara and the Dasakumira- 
carita (15, 63-79; Ch. V) refer to two kings of Srivasti named Devasena 
and Dharmavardhana respectively. King Dharmavardhana had a beautt- 
ful daughter named Navamalika (Daéakumiracaritam, p. 138). Pramati 
continued his journey to Sravasti, where being tired he lay down to rest 
among vines in a part outside the city (Ibid., p. 136). Savatthi figures 
throughout Buddhist literature as the capital of the kingdom of Koéala, 





1 For brief account of archaeological explorations see J.R.A.S., 1908, 1008ff. ; 
A.S.I.R., I, 930ff.; XI. 78ff.; A.R.A.S.0., 1907-8, 81ff.; 1910-11, pp. Iff. 
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and Savatthi and Vana-Savatthi find mention as two important stopping 
places on the high road starting from Rajagrha and extending as far south- 
west as Alaka and Assaka. There must have been another high road by 
which one could travel from Sravasti to Benaras via Kitagiri (Majjhima, 
473). 
- The city of Sravasti was situated on the bank of the Aciravati (Vinaya- 
Mahdvagga, pp. 190-191, 293; Paramatthajotiki, p. 511). The Jetavana 
and the Pubbarama were the two well-known Buddhist monastic establish- 
ments and influential centres of Buddhism, built in the life-time of the 


Buddha adjoining and to the south of the city of Sravasti. Sravasti was 
also an important and powerful seat of Brahmanism and Vedic learning. 
It had an important Brahmanical institution under the headship of Janus- 
soni (Digha, I, 235; Sumangalavilasini, II, 399; Majjhima, I, 16). 
According to the Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (61. 2), Svastika, a Brahmin 
of Sravasti, took to cultivation to earn his livelihood. Among the wealthy 
nobles of Sravasti mention may be made of Prince Jeta who laid out, owned 
and maintained the famous garden bearing his name (Papaicasidani, I, 
p. 60). There was another famous garden near the city bearing the name 
of Mallika, the queen of Prasenajit of Kosala. Sudatta, noted in the 
tradition of Buddhism as Anathapindika, gained an immortal fame as the 
donor of the Jetavanavihara, and Visékha immortalised herself by erecting 
the Pubbaramavihara. 

The material prosperity of Sravasti was due to the fact that it was a 
meeting place of three main trade routes and a great centre of trade. The 
Sohgaura copperplate containing an order, either issued by or issued to the 
Mahémdatras of Sravasti, stands out as a clear epigraphic record proving 
that store-houses were built by the State on public roads at reasonable 
distances and in suitable localities, stocked with loads of ropes and other 
things useful to the caravans (Vienna Oriental Journal, X, 138ff.; I.A., 
XXV, 216ff.; J.R.A.S., 1907, 510ff., J.4.Q., X, 546; A.BORI., XI, 
32ff. Sdvatiyam mahimatanam sisane). According to the Lalitavistara, 
this city was full of kings, princes, ministers, councillors and their followers, 
etc. (Ch. I). It accommodated 57,000 families (Samantapisidikd, p. 614). 
It must have been surrounded by a wall provided with gates on four or 
more sides. Within the wall the city must have three broad rings or 
divisions, namely, central, outer and outermost, the royal palace and the 
court occupying the centre. The road arrangements must have been so 
planned as to facilitate patrol duty. There must have been proper alloca- 
tion of sites for quarters of officials, religious and educational institutions, 
private houses, markets and even prostitutes’ quarters. 


Srivasti was not only a great emporium of Indian trade but also a 
great centre of religion and culture. Sravasti, otherwise called by the 
Jainas as Candrapuri or Candrikapuri, was the birthplace of Sambhava- 
nitha and Candraprabhanatha, the two famous Jaina tirthankaras (Jaina 
Harwamsapurdna, p. 717; Shah, Jainism of Northern India, p. 26). 
According to the Vividhatirthakalpa a caitya adorned with the image of 

risambhavanatha stood in the city of Sravasti. Saint Kapila came here 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge. Bhadra, son of king Jitaéatru, 
became a monk in course of his wanderings and afterwards attained per- 
fection (B. C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Siitras, 175). It was in this city 
that Mahavira met Gosdla-Mankhaliputra for the first time after their 
separation. Mahavira visited it more than once and spent one rainy 
season here (Kalpasitra, Subodhikatika, 103, 105, 106; Avaégyakasiitra, 
221; Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, 42). The Jatilas, the Niganthas, the 
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Acelakas, the Eka-sétakas and the Paribbajakas were very familiar figures 
to the people of this city so much so that it was easy for the royal spies to 
hide their secret mission under the garb of those religieus (Sarnyutta, I, 78). 
Many of the Buddha’s most edifying discourses were delivered here. This 
city contributed a fair number of monks and nuns to the Order (Dhamma- 
pada Commentary, I, 3ff.; [bid., I, 37ff.; [bid., II, 260ff.; Zbid., II, 270ff.; 
Ibid., I, 115ff.; Ibid., ITI, 281ff.; Zbid., IV, 118; Psalms of the Brethren, 
pp. 7, 13, 14, 19, 20, 25; Psalms of the Sisters, 19-20). 

This city was visited by the two famous Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien 
and Hiuen Tsang, in the 5th and 7th centuries A.D. When Fa-hien 
visited this city, the inhabitants were few. He saw the place where the 
old Vihara of Mahapajipati Gotami was built, the wells and walls of the 
house of Andthapindika and the site where Angulimala attained arahat- 
ship (Legge, Travels of Fi-hien, 55-56). According to Hiuen Tsang 
although the city was mostly in ruins, there were some inhabitants. The 
country used to grow good crops and enjoyed an equable climate, and the 
people were honest in their ways and given to learning and fond of good 
works. There were some hundreds of Buddhist monasteries, most of which 
were in ruins. There were some deva-temples, and the non-Buddhists 
were numerous. There were several topes, many Buddhist monasteries, 
and many monks who were adherents of Mahayanism. (Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, I, 377; II, 200). 

Sravasti declined in wealth, population and political importance. 
Anathapindika, the famous donor of the Jetavana monastery, died 
penniless after having spent fifty-four crores on the erection of the Vihara, 
lost eighteen crores in business and eighteen crores by the action of the 
river Aciravati which swept away his hoarding on its bank (Dhammapada 
Commentary, III, 10). From the days of Buddha to about the middle of 
the 12th century A.D. this city with its most important establishment 
the Jetavana, continued to be the centre of Buddhism linking up with it 
the vicissitudes of a great religion through a passage of about 1,800 years. 
For further details vide B. C. Law, Srdvasti in Indian Literature (M.A.S.I., 
No. 50); B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 129ff.; A.S.I.R., I, 330ff.; 
XI, 78ff.; A.R.A.S.J., 1907/08, 81ff.; 1910/11, pp. Lf. 

Setavya.—It was a city of the Kosala country near Ukkattha. There 
was a road from Ukkattha to Setavya (Avg., II, 37). Kumarakassapa 
once went to Setavya with a large number of monks and converted Payasi, 
the chief of Setavya, into Buddhism (Digh., II, 316ff.). 

Set Mahet.—Set or Saheth is on the borders of the Gonda and the 
Bahraich districts. It is situated on the river Rapti in the district of 
Gonda, 58 miles north of Ayodhya, and 42 miles north of Gondaé. An 
inscription has been discovered here in a Buddhist monastery, which 
records that a donor after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi and 
worshipping Vasudeva and other gods, granted some villages to the 
Buddhist fraternity (#.I., XI, 20-26). 

Shorkot.—This place lies at some distance above the junction of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab. It is described by Hiuen Tsang to be 5,000 li in 
circuit. It is a huge mound of ruins. The foundation of the city is attri- 
buted to a fabulous Rajd Sor. This place was bounded on the east by the 
Sutlej, on the north by the province of Taki, on the south by Multan and 
on the west by the Indus. The antiquity of the place may be ascertained 
approximately by the coins which are found in its ruins (C.A.@.I., pp. 
233ff.). 

Siddhasrama.—According to the Rdmdyana (Adikainda, 29 sarga, 
vs. 3-4), this hermitage stood before Vamana came into existence. Jt was 
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visited by Rama and Visévamitra. It was an excellent hermitage (Jbid., 
V. 24). There is a difference of opinion as to the site of this hermitage. 
According to the Ramayana (Kiskindhyakanda, Ch. 43), it is said to have 
been situated in the Himalayas between the Kaficanjangha and the Dhavala- 
giri on the bank of the river Mandakini. According to others, it is at 
Buxar in the district of Sahabad. Visnu is said to have been incarnated 
here as Vamana. He attained perfection in austerity according to the 
Ramayana (Adikanda, sarga 29, vs. 3-4). 

Sthappapadta.—It is mentioned in the Kuniala Jataka (Jat., Vol. V, 
p. 415) as a lake in the Himalaya. 

Simsapavana.—It was situated to the north of Setavya, where the 
Venerable Kumarakassapa dwelt (Digha, II, 316). 

Sindhu (or Indus).—The Sindhu which is the River Indus and the 
Sintu of the Chinese travellers, is the greatest known river of northern 
India after which the Indus group is named. The Indus, after passing 
Attock, flows almost due south, parallel to the Sulaiman Hills. According 
to the Rgveda (X. 75), the Sindhu surpassed all the flowing streams. The 
Taittiriya-samhita (VII. 4, 13, 1) uses the term Saindhava which may apply 
to Sindhu or the Indus. Panini mentions it in his Astadhydyi (4. 3. 32-33; 
4, 3. 93). Patafijali refers to it in his Mahabhdasya (1. 3.1, pp. 588-589). 
The Malavikagnimitram (Ed. 8. S. Ayyar, p. 148) refers to the fight of 
Vasumitra, son of Agnimitra, with the Yavanas on the right bank of the 
river Sindhu. 

According to Alberuni the upper course of the Indus above the 
junction with the Chenab was known as Sindhu; lower that point to Aror 
it was known by the name of Pajicnad, while its course from Aror down to 
the sea was called Mihran (India, I, p. 260). In the Behistun Inscription 
of Darius it is referred to as Hindu, and in the Vendidad as Hendu. The 
Sindhu lent its name to the country through which it flowed (cf. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p. 69; cf. J.A.S.B., 1886, IT, 
p. 323). The Brihat-samhiti (KIV. 19) mentions it as a river. The Jain 
Jambudivapannati traces the source of the four rivers called the Ganga, 
Rohité (Brahmaputra), Sindhu (Indus) and Harikanta to the twin lotus 
lakes, one on the side of the lesser and the other on that of the greater 
Himalayan range. 

The Sindhu is a trans-Himalayan river. It is fed by a number of 
glaciers. It was also known by the names of Sambheda and Sangama. 
The Sindhu group, as known to Pliny, was constituted of the Sindhu 
(Indus) and nineteen other rivers. The main tributaries of the Indus are 
said to be the Hydraotes, the Akesines, the Hypasis, the Hydaspes, the 
Kophen, the Parenos, the Saparnos and the Saonos. For further details, 
vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, pp. 6-12. 

Orndvati.—It is an affluent of the Indus mentioned in the Rgveda 
(X. 75. 8). 

Sineru.—It is mentioned in the Buddhist texts and commentaries. 
(Dham. Commy., I, 107; cf. Jdtaka, 1,202). It is the Mount Meru (Theri- 
gith? Commy., 150), which was 68,000 leagues high. It is identical with 
the Rudra Himalaya in Garhwal, near the Badarikasrama. It is probably 
the same as the Mt. Meros of Arrian. 

Singhapura (Seng-ho-pu-lo).—It was situated 117 miles to the south: 
east of Taxila (C.A.G.I., pp. 142-143). 

Sirsa.—It is a town in the Hissar district of the Punjab near which an 
inscription has been found in a mound (#.J., X-XI, Pt. viii). 

Siva Aeooniing to the Shorkot Inscription the ancient name of 
Shorkot was Sivipura or Sivapura which was the capital of the Sibis (Z./., 
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XVI, 1921, p. 16; Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 83). Sivapura or the 
town of the Sivas is mentioned by the scholiast on Panini as situated in 


the northern country (see Patafijali, IV, 2,2). The Sivas or Sibis were a 
people inhabiting the Shorkot region in Jhang in the Punjab lying between 
the Iravati and the Candrabhaga, and therefore, included in the northem 
region or Uttarapatha. They seem to have been a very ancient people, 
probably alluded to for the first time in the Rgveda (VII, 18, 7). They 
seem to have maintained their independence for some considerable time, 
for they are referred to not only by the Greek geographers and the histo- 
rians of Alexander’s time but also by the scholiast on Panini (IV, 2, 109). 
In later times they seem to have migrated to the extreme south of India 
(ef. Dasakumaracaritam, Ch. VI; Brhat Samhita, Ch. XIV, v. 12). The 
Lalitavistara (p. 22) and the Mahdvastu (Law, Study of the Mahdavastu, 
p. 7) mention the Sivi country as one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambu- 
dvipa. Aritthapura was the capital of the Sivi kingdom (Jataka, IV, 
p. 401). Aritthapura (Skt. Aristapura) is probably identical with Ptolemy’s 
Aristobothra in the north of the Punjab and may perhaps be the same as 
Dvaravati (Jdtaka, Faisbéll, Vol. VI, p. 421; N. L. Dey, Geographical 
Dictionary, pp. 11, 187). The Bodhisattvdvadana-Kalpalata of Ksemendra 
mentions the city of Sivavati, which is identical with the capital of the 
Sivi country, ruled by King Sivi (91st Pallava). Early Greek writers 
refer to the territory of the Siboiin the Punjab. For further details, vide 
B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 24-26. 

Sona (Soni).—It is the greatest known lower tributary of the Ganges. 
Arrian’s Sona, the modern Son, which takes its rise in the Maikala (Mekala) 
range in the district of Jabbalpur and flowing north-east through Baghel- 
khand, Mirzapur and Sahabad districts, joins the Ganges near Patna. 
According to the Ramayana (Adikanda, 32 sarga, vs. 8-9), this beautiful 
(rdmyd) river was flowing through the five hills encircling Girivraja and 
also through Magadha, hence it was called Magadhi. The Padmapurdna 
(Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38) refers to this great river. The Purdzas count 
it as one of the important rivers that rise from the Rksa range. Crossing 
this river Dadhici reached the site of his father’s seclusion (Harsacarita, 
Ch. I). Kalidasa refers to this river in his Raghuvaméa (VII. 36). Its 
course past Rajagrha in Magadha was probably known as the Sumagadha 
or Sumagadhi. It is fed by five tributaries in the district of Baghelkhand, 
four tributaries in the district of Mirzapur, one in the district of Palamau 
and one in the district of Sahabad. This river falls into the Ganges above 
Patna (cf. Raghuvaméa, VII. 36—Bhigirathigona ivottaranga). For fur- 
ther details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 26. 

Soron.—Its ancient name was Sukaraksetra or the place of the good 
deed. This large town was situated on the western bank of the Ganges, 
on the high road between Bareli and Mathura (C.A.G.I., p. 418). It was 
in Etawah district, U.P. (Inscriptions of Northern India, revised by D. RB. 
Bhandarkar, No. 416, V. 1245). 

Sravasti.—See Savatthi. 

Sringaverapura (Sringiverapura).—Here Rama is said to have crossed 
the Ganges. It is identified by Cunningham with Singror built on a very 
high bluff, 22 miles to the north-west of Allahabad (A.S.R., XI. 62; 
J.R.A.S8.B., XV, No. 2, 1949, p. 131). 

Srughna.—It was situated 38 or 40 miles from Thaneswar. It was 
known to Hiuen Tsang as Su-lukin-na. It was 1,000 miles in circuit. 
On the east it extended to the Ganges and on the north to a range of lofty 
mountain, while the Jumna flowed through the midst of it. According 
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to Cunningham, it must have comprised the hilly areas of Sirmor and 
Garhwal, lying between the rivers Giri and the Ganges with portions of the 
districts of Ambala and Saharanpur (C.A.G.J., pp. 395ff.). 

Sthanesvara (Sthanigvara).—It was one of the oldest places in ancient 
India. The name is said to have been derived either from the sthdna, i.e., 
the abode of Isvara or Mahadeva or from the junction of the names 
of Sthanu and Isvara. It was known to Hiuen Tsang as Sa-ta-ni-shi-fa-lo 
which was more than 1,100 miles in circuit. According to Bana’s Harsa- 
carita (Ch. III), it was the capital of Srikanthajanapada. The famous 
battlefield of Kuruksetra is situated on the southern side of Thaneévara, 
about 30 miles to the south of Ambala and 40 miles north of Panipat. 
This town contained an old ruined fort about 1,200 ft., square at the top 
(C.A.GJI., pp. 376ff., 701). S. N. Majumdar (C.A.G.J., Intro. XLIJI) 
proposes to identify it with Thina (Sthina) mentioned in the Vinaya 
Mahdvagga (V. 13, 12) and the Divyavadina (p. 22). Thtna was a Brahmin 
village (cf. Jataka, VI, 62) forming the western boundary of the Madhya- 
dega (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., XVII, 38-39). 

uktimati.—The Kosam Inscription of the reign of Maharaja Vaiéra- 
vana of the year 107 refers to this locality, which was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Kausambi. This city is mentioned in the Cetiya Jataka 
(No. 422) as Sotthivatinagara (#.J., XXIV, Pt. IV). It was the capital of 
the Cedi king named Dhrstaketu (Mahabharata, III, 22). It stood on the 
river of the same name which is described in the Mahabharata as one of the 
rivers of Bharatavarsa (Bhismaparva, VI, 9). 

Sumeru.—The Padmapurdna (Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38) and the 
Kélikapurdna (Ch. 13. 23; Ch. 19. 92) refer to it. Siva saw the summit of 
it (Kalikdpurdna, Ch. 17.10). The Jambu river flows from this mountain 
(Ibid., Ch. 19. 32). It is the same as the Sineru or the Mount Meru. 

Sumsumaragirt (Sisumara hill)—It was in the Bharga country 
(Samyuita, III, 1). It was situated in a deer park at Bhesakalavana. It 
was a city and its capital was so called because on the very first day of its 
construction a crocodile made a noise in a lake near by (Papafcasidani, 
II, 65; Sdratthappakdsini, II, 249). Prince Bodhi, the son of Udayana, 
king of the Vatsas by his queen Vasavadatta, dwelt on this hill, where he 
built a palace called Kokanada. According to the Buddhist tradition, it 
was the capital of the Bharga kingdom and was used as a fort (Majjhima, 
T, 332-8; II, 91-97). Some have identified it with the present Chunar 
hill (Ghosh, Karly History of Kausimbi, p. 32). A rich householder who 
used to live on this hill gave his daughter in marriage to the son of Anatha- 
pindika (R. L. Mitra, Northern Buddhist Literature, p. 309). 

Sundariki.—It is one of the seven sacred rivers of ancient India. It 
was a river in Kosala, which was most probably a tributary of the Acira- 
vati or Rapti. It was not far from Sravasti (Suttanipdta, p. 79). 

Sunet.—It is in ruins in the district of Ludhiana in the Punjab, 
situated three miles south-west of Ludhiana town (Journal of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, Vol. IV, Pt. I, pp. 1-2). 

Suvarnaguhi?.—It is on the Citrakitaparvata which lies in the 
Himalayan region (Jataka, IIT, 208). 

Svetaparvata (Setapabbata).—It is in the Himalayas to the east of 
Tibet (Samyutta, I, 67). 

Taksasili (Chinese Shi-Shi-Ch’eng).—It was the capital city of the 
Gandhara kingdom. Panini and Patafijali mention it in the Astaédhyayi 
(4. 3. 93) and in the Mahabhasya (1. 3.1; 4.3.93; pp. 588-589) respectively. 
It occurs in the Kalinga Rock Edict I. In Asoka’s reign a Kumara was 
posted as the viceroy at Taksasila, which was always in a state of revolt. 
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The Edict refers to the early part of Aéoka’s reign when there was no such 
trouble at Taxila. This city as described by Arrian was great, wealthy, 
and populous. Strabo praises the fertility of its soil. Pliny calls it a 
famous city and states that it was situated on a level plain at the foot of 
hills. About the middle of the Ist century A.D. it is said to have been 
visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his companion, Damis, who described 
it as being about the size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek city with narrow 
but well-arranged streets. About 80 years after Taksasili’s submission 
to Alexander, it was taken by Asoka. 

This city was visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A.D. when 
it was a dependency of Kasmir. According to the Chinese pilgrim, Taksa- 
Sila was above 2,000 li in circuit, its capital being more than 10 li in 
circuit. It had a fertile soil and bore good crops with flowing streams and 
luxuriant vegetation. The climate was genial, and the people were 
adherents of Buddhism. Although there were many monasteries, some of 
them were desolate. Monks living in a few of them were Mahayanists 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 240). 

It figures prominently in Buddhist and Jain stories. It was a great 
seat of learning in ancient India. Pupils from different parts of India 
visited this place to learn various arts and sciences. Prasenajit the king 
of Kosala and Jivaka the renowned physician at the court of king 
Bimbisdra of Magadha, were educated here (B. C. Law, Historical Glean- 
ings, Ch. I). A very beautiful picture of the student-life of those days 
has been given in a Jdtaka (Vol. II, p. 277). 

This city has been identified with modern Taxila in the district of 
Rawalpindi in the Punjab. This city was also known as Bhadrasila and 
later on it came to be known as Taksasild, because here the head of king 
Candraprabha was severed by a_ beggar-Brahmin (Divydvadanamala, 
Northern Buddhist Literature, p. 310). The city named Bhadrasila was 
tich, prosperous, and populous. It was 12 yojanas in length and breadth, 
and was well-divided with four gates, and adorned with high vaults and 
windows. This city was situated to the north of the Himalayas under the 
rule of a king named Candraprabha (Bodhisattvavadina-Kalpalatd, 5th 
Pallava). There was a royal garden in it (Divydvadana, p. 315). Accord- 
ing to the Bodhisattudvadina-Kalpalata (59th Pallava), Taksasila belonged 
to king Kufijakarna when Kunala was sent to conquer it. From the 
Divydvadéna it appears that this city was included in the empire of 
Bindusara of Magadha, father of Adoka. 

Taksasila, which was one of the early capital cities of Gandhara, was 
situated to the east of the Indus. Cunningham says that the site of Taxila 
is found near Shah-Dheri, just a mile to the north-east of Kéala-ka-sarai 
in the extensive ruins of a fortified city around which at least fifty-five 
stiipas, twenty-eight monasteries and nine temples were found out. The 
distance from Shah-Dheri to Ohind is 36 miles, and from Ohind to Hasht- 
nagar another 38 miles, making 74 miles in all, which is 19 in excess of the 
distance between Taksasilé (Taxila) and Puskalavati (Peukelaotis) as 
recorded by Pliny. To reconcile the discrepancy Cunningham suggests 
that Pliny’s 60 miles should be read as 80 miles (LXXX), equivalent to 
734 English miles or within half a mile of the actual distance between the 
two places (Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 121). Dr. Bhandarkar 
holds (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 54 f.n.) that in Aéoka’s time Takea- 
4ilé does not appear to be the capital of Gandhara, for from his Rock Edict 
XIII it appears that Gandhara was not in his dominions proper; while 
ee reg nye Fo ee eA SG Re get ah earned gata oe Dae ete es 

1H. & F.’s Trana., III, p. 90. 
9B 
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from Kalinga Edict I, it is clear that Taksaéila was directly under him as 
one of his sons was stationed there. That Taksasila was not the capital of 
Gandhara at that time is confirmed by Ptolemy’s statement that the 
Gandarai (Gandhara) country was situated to the west of the Indus with 
its city Proklais, i.e., Puskaravati (cf. Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, pp. 31-32; 
B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 394-95; B. C. Law, Historical Glean- 
ings, Chap. I; B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 52-53; Journal 
of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Vol. VI, Pt. 4, August, 1949, 
pp. 283-288). For an account of the ruins and excavations at Taxila, vide 
A.S.I.R., IL (1871), pp. 112ff.; V (1875), 66ff.; XIV (1882), 8ff.; A.R.A.S.I., 
1912-1913 (1916); A.S.J., Annual Report, 1929-30, pp. 55ff.; A.S.J., 
Annual Report, 1930-34, pp. 149-176; Annual Report of the Arch. Survey 
of India, 1936-37 (1940). For further details, vide J. Marshall, Guide to 
Taxila, 3rd Ed. (1936); B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 14-17. 

Tamasé.—The Khoh Copperplate Inscription of Maharaja Sarvanatha 
mentions this river, which is modern Tamas and Tons. It rises in the 
Mahiyar State on the south of Nagaudh and running through the northern 
portion of Rewa, it flows into the Ganges, about 18 miles south-east of 
Allahabad (C.I.J., Vol. III). The Markandeya Purdna mentions this 
river (Canto LVII, 22). According to Pargiter, it flows into the Ganges 
on the right bank below Allahabad. The Kérma Purazya (XLVI, 30) 
gives a variant Tamasi. Some hold that the Tamasa or the east Tons has 
its origin in Fyzabad. It joins the Ganges to the west of Ballia after flow- 
ing through Azamgarh. This is considered as the historical river of the 
Ramayana fame (Ramayana, Adikanda, 2 sarga, v. 3). Rama made his 
first halt on the bank of this river which was not far from the Ganges, and 
after crossing it undertook a journey on road and afterwards reached the 
river Srimati. Rama praised this river and desired to have a bath in it as 
it was free from mud (Ramdyana, Adik., 2 sarga, vs. 4-6). According 
to the Raghuvaméa, Dasaratha decorated the bank of this river by erecting 
many sacrificial posts (IX,20). The bank of this river was crowded 
with ascetics (Raghuv., IX. 72). The South Tons flows north-east from 
the Rksa mountain to fall into the Ganges below Allahabad. It is fed by 
two tributaries on the left and by two on the right. 

Taémasavana.—Cunningham identifies it with Sultanpur in the Punjab. 
It is also known as Raghunathpura (J.A.8.B., XVII, pp. 206, 479). 

Thina (Sthina).—See Sthaneswara. 

Trigartta.—This country which is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(II, 48, 13), was located between the Ravi and the Sutlej with its centre 
round Jalandar. It represented Kangra in ancient days (Moti Chandra, 
Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata, Upayanaparva, 
p. 94). The Dasakumaracaritam records an incident in connection with 
the three rich householders who were brothers living in the country of 
Trigartta. During their lifetime there was no rain for twelve years, trees 
bore no fruits, rain-clouds were scarce, many springs and rivers went dry, 
cities, villages, towns and other settlements decayed (pp. 150-151). For 
further details, vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. 12. 

Trnavindu-désrama.—lIt was visited by Pulastya, son of Prajapati, 
who came here to meditate. It was situated by the side of the Mount 
Meru. While he was engaged in repeating the Vedic hymns, the daughter 
of the sage Trnavindu appeared before him. Being at first cursed she was 
eventually married by Pulastya. 

Tulamba.—This town is situated on the left bank of the Ravi at 52 
miles to the north-east of Multan (C.A.G.I., 1924, p. 2657). It was origin- 
ally known as Kulamba (C.A.S.R., V, pp. 111f.). 
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Tusim.—The Tusim Rock Inscription mentions this village, situated 
about 14 miles to the north-west of Bhiwani, the chief town of the Hissar 
district of the Punjab (P), (C.Z.J., Vol. III). 

Udyina.—It was situated on the river Su-p’o-fa-su-tu, the Subha- 
vastu in Skt., the Suastus of Arrian, and the modern Swat river. Udyana 
embraces the four modern districts of Pangkora, Bijawar, Swat and Bunir. 
The capital of Udyana was called Mangala (C.A.G.I., 93ff.; J.R.A.S., 1896, 
p. 655). According to Fa-hien, who visited India in the 5th century A.D., 
Udyana or Woo-Chang was a part of North India. Udyana, meaning the 
park, was situated to the north of the Punjab (P) along the Subhavastu now 
called the Swit. The law of the Buddha was flourishing here. There were 
500 sanghadrdmas or monasteries. The monks inhabiting them were students 
of Hinayénism. The Buddha visited this country and left his foot-print. 
Fa-hien remained in Woo-Chang and kept the summer retreat (Legge, 
Travels of Fa-hien, pp. 28-29). The people of Udyadna (Wu-chang-na), 
according to Hiuen Tsang, held Buddhism in high respect. They were 
believers in Mahayanism but they followed the Vinaya of the Hinayanists. 
There were many monasteries in ruins along the two sides of the Swat 
river and the number of monks, who were Mahaydnists, was gradually 
reduced. There were more than ten deva-temples and various sectarians 
lived pell-mell (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 225ff.). 

Ugganagara.—It was not far from Savatthi. A certain banker named 
Ugga came to Savatthi for trade from Ugganagara (Dham. Commy., III, 
465). 

Uhi.—This river is stated to have been located in the Himavanta 
(Milinda Paha, p. 70). 

Upavatianasilavana.—It was in the territory of the Mallas. Here 
the Buddha attained mahiparinibbina (Digha, II, 169). 

Usinara.—Panini refers to this country in his Astidhyiyi (4. 2. 118; 
2.4.20). Patafijali in his Mahibhisya (1.1.8, p. 354; 1.3.2, p. 619, 
4. 2.118) mentions it. This country was situated to the north of the 
Kuru country (C.H.I., I, p. 84). The Gopatha Brihmay:a (II. 9) considers 
the Usinaras as northerners. The Rigveda (X.59, 10) refers to them. 
Zimmer thinks that the Usinaras earlier lived farther to the north-west. 
The authors of the Vedic Index do not accept his view (Vol. I, p. 103). 
Pargiter holds that they occupied the Punjab (A.J.H.T., p. 109). The 
Buddhist Jitakas often mention king Usinara (Nimi Jat., Fausboll, VI, 
p. 199; Niradakassapa Jit., VI, p. 251; Jat., IV, 181ff.). For further 
datails, vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 68ff. 

Usiniri.—See Usiradhvaja. 

Usiradhvaja.—This mountain may be said to be identical with the 
Usiragiri, a mountain to the north of Kankhal (J.4., 1905, 179). The 
Siwalik range through which the Ganges forces her way into the plains, 
may be identified with the Usiragiri. 

Usinaraé mentioned in Pali Literature and UsSinaragiri mentioned in 
the Kathisaritsdgara are doubtless identical with the Usiragiri of the 
Divyivadina (p. 22) and Usiradhvaja of the Vinaya texts (S.B.E., Pt. Il, 


. 39), , 
7 Uttara-Kosala.—This has been identified with Ayodhya (cf. Kamauh 
Plate of Govindacandra, V.8. 1184; E.J., XXVI, Pt. Il, 68ff.; /.A., XV, 
p. 8, fn.46). In the Rimiya-a, Ayodhya is mentioned as the earlier 
capital of Kogala, and Sravasti as its later capital (cf. also Jataka, Nos. 
454 and 385). In later times North Kosala came to be known as ravasti 
in order to distinguish it from South Koéala. Hiuen Tsang called North 
Koégala by the name of Sravasti, which was about 600 li in circuit. There 
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were many Buddhist monasteries in ruins. The people were honest in 
their ways and were fond of good work. This city was stocked with good 
crops and enjoyed an equable climate. For further details, vide B. C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. XXVIII. 

The northern frontier of Kogala must have been in the hills in what is 
now Nepal; its southern boundary was the Ganges; and its eastern bound- 
ary was the eastern limit of the Sakya territory (Cambridge History of 
India, I, 178). The Kogalas were the ruling clan in the kingdom whose 
capital was Sravasti (Buddhist India, p. 25). 

Uttarakuru.—It is mentioned in the Vedic and later Brahmanical 
literature as a country situated somewhere north of Kashmir. It is 
mentioned in the Bh gavatapurd.a (I. 16, 13) as the country of northern 
Kurus. Some call it a mythical region. The Kurudipa mentioned in the 
Dipavamsa (p. 16) may be taken to be identical with Uttarakuru. Tidasa- 
pura was the city of Uttarakuru according to the Vinaya Commentary 
(Samantapadsddikd, p. 179). The Lalitavistara (p. 19) refers to Uttarakuru 
as a pratyanta-dvipa (cf. Bedhisattvivadina-Kalpalata, pp. 48, 50, 71). 
For further details, vide Law, Geographical Essays, p. 29. 

Vaidytitaparvata.—It is a part of the Kailisa range at the foot of which 
the Manasasarovara is situated. 

Vahlika.—The Yoginitantra (1/14) mentions it. The Meharauli Iron 
Pillar Inscription of Candra proves beyond doubt that the Valhikas were 
settled beyond the Indus.1_ King Candra, who has been identified by some 
with Candravarman of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, 
as also with the king of the same name mentioned in the Susunia Rock 
Inscription, is described to have in battle in the Vanga country turned back 
with his breast the enemies, who uniting together came against him, and 
by whom having crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the Indus, the 
Vahlikas were conquered. The country of the Vahlikas has, therefore, been 
sought to be identified with the region now known as Balkh. The Vahlikas 
should be identified with the ‘Baktrioi’ occupying the country near Ara- 
chosia in Ptolemy’s time.2 According to the Rimdyana (Kiskindhya- 
kanda, 44, v. 13), the Vahlikas are associated with the people of the north. 
At any rate, the Vahlika country should be identified with some region 
beyond the Punjab. 

Valmiki-7érama.—Valmiki, the celebrated author of the Rdmdyana, 
had his hermitage at Bithur, 14 miles from Cawnpore. Here Sita gave 
birth to her twin sons, Lava and Kuga. This hermitage was situated in a 
lovely corner of the Citrakiita mountain. Kalidasa places this hermitage 
on the way of Satrughna proceeding to kill the demon Lavana from 
Ayodhya to Madhupagna, five miles to the south-west of modern Muttra.3 
The sage Bharadvaja directed Rima to go to the confluence of the rivers 
Ganga and Yamuna. Rama with Lakemana and Sitaé crossed the Yamuna 
and reached its right bank. At a distance of two miles from this place 
they found a forest region on the bank of the Yamuna. In the evening 
they reached a plain tract in this forest where they spent the night. At 
day break they continued their journey and came to the Citrakita moun- 
tain. They then found the hermitage of Valmiki. According to the 
Ramayana (1, 2, 3; VII. 57, 3), the hermitage of Valmiki is said to have 
been situated near the confluence of the Ganga and the Tamasa (southern 





1 B.C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. XT; Geographical Essays, p. 137; Ancient 
Indian Tribes, IJ, pp. 58-60. 

2 1.A., 1884, p. 408. 

8 Raghuvamsa, XV, 11, 15. 
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Tons). It was on the Tamasa (eastern Tons) according to Pargiter.1 The 
Ramayana (VII, Ch. 57) points out that Laksmana crossed the Ganga while 
taking Sita to Valmiki’s hermitage for banishment.2 The Tamasa should 
be the eastern Tons on the bank of which stood Valmiki’s hermitage.3 


This hermitage was also visited by Satrughna who came here from 
Madhura.4 

Venugrama.—In the Barhut Votive label (No. 22) occurs Venugrama 
or Venuvagrama (= Bamboo town) which may be identified according to 
Cunningham with the modern village of Ben-Pirva to the north-east of 
Kosam. 

Veratija.—Veraiija was a place near Madhura (Mathura) which was 
visited by the Buddha at the invitation of some Verafija Brahmins.5 The 
Buddha once stopped on the way leading to Verafija from Madhura and 
delivered a discourse to a householder.6 Once Buddha accompanied by 
monks stayed at Verafija when a famine broke out. The monks could not 
procure food for them, but they were afterwards helped by some horse- 
dealers.?7 A Verajija Brahmin questioned the Master why he did not show 
respects to the aged Brahmanas. The Buddha gave him a suitable reply 
with the result that the Brahmin was converted to Buddhism® The 
Master spent the rainy season at Verafija.9 At the end of the rainy season 
he left it and reached Benaras (Vinaya, III, 11). 

Vetravati.—This river is identified with the modern Betwa, a small 
tributary of the Ganges. It flows into the Jumna. 

Vettavati.—This city according to the Jat. (Vol. IV, p. 388) was on the 
bank of the river of the same name. 

Vibhrata.—It is a big mountain near the Himalaya mountain (Kali- 
kapurdna, Ch. 78, 37). 

Vindhydcala.—This hill is near Mirzapur on the top of which stands 
the celebrated temple of Binduvadsini. The town of Vindhyacala also 
known as Pampapura lies five miles to the west of Mirzapur (Bhavisyap., 
Chap. IX). It is mentioned in the Yoginitantra (2.9, pp. 214ff.) and in the 
Kalikapurdna (Ch. 58. 37). 

Vindusarovara.—The Yoginitantra mentions it (2.5. 141ff.). It is 
situated on the Rudra Himalaya, two miles south of Gangotri where Bhagi- 
ratha is said to have performed asceticism for bringing down the Ganga 
from heaven (Ramdyana, I, 43; Matsyapurdna, Ch. 121). The Brahmanda- 
purdna (Ch. 51) points out that this lake or sarovara ia situated on the 
north of the Kailasa range. (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, 2nd 
ed., p. 38). 

Vipdsd.—The name of this river occurs in Panini’s Astddhyayi 
(4.2.74). It is the Beas, identified with the Vipasis or Hypasis or the 
Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is a tributary of the Satadru or the Sutlej. 
It was in ancient times most probably an independent river. The Maha- 
bhdrata refers to the origin of this river. Vadistha, broken in heart due to 
the death of his sons at the hands of Visvamitra, wanted to kill himself. 
He, therefore, tied himself hand and foot and threw himself into the river, 
but the strong current of the river unfastened him (vi = vigata+ pasa) 
and saved him by throwing him on the banks. The Markandeya Purana 





1 J.R.A.S., 1894, 236. 2 Cf. Raghuvamsa, XIV, 52. 
3 J.R.A.S.B., XV, 1949, No. 2, Letters, p. 132 f.n. 4. 

4 Ramayana, Uttarakanda, Sarga 84, v. 3. 

5 Dhammapada-ajthakatha, II, p. 153. ® Anguttara Nikaya, II, 57. 

7 Vinaya, III, 6. 8 Anguttara Nikdya, IV, 172. 
® Jataka, III, 494. 
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refers to this river (Canto LVII, 18). The Bhigavatapurdva (X.79, 11) 
and the Padmapurdna (Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38) also mention it. This 
river rises in the Pir Pafijal range at the Rhotang Pass near the source of 
the Ravi. It is fed by a number of glaciers. From Chamba it flows in 


south-westerly direction to meet the Satadru. 

Vitasta.—This river which is mentioned in the Rgveda (X.75, 5; 
Nirukta, IX, 26; cf. Kasika Vritti on Panini, 1. 4.31) is the most westerly 
of the five rivers of the Punjab. It is the Hydaspes of Alexander’s his- 
torians and the Bidaspes of Ptolemy. Among the four main eastern 
tributaries of the Indus, the most western is the Vitasta (Pali: Vitamsa) or 
the Jhelum. It takes its rise in the Pir Pafijal range in the State of Kash- 
mir and flows towards the west in a zigzag course below Punch, and then 
turns south to flow in a south-westerly direction. It turns west a little to 
the east of the town of Jhelum and to the west of Mirpur and flows south- 
wards after forming a bulge between Pir Dadan in the north-east and 
Khosab in the south-west. It meets the Chenab below Jhang and Jhang 
Maghiana. This river is known in Kashmir under different local names, 
Virnag, Adpal and Sandran, and flows through Srinagar. It was known 
to the Rgvedic Aryans (X, 75) by the name of Vitasté. The Bhagavata- 
purdna (V, 19, 18) mentions it as a river. 

Vrndavana.—It is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. It is situated six 
miles to the north of Mathura. It is described in the Harivaméa (Ch. 
LXII, 22-23) as a charming forest on the bank of the Yamuna abounding 
in grass, fruits and kadamba trees. Here Krsna sported with the milk- 
maids.1 The Bhdgavatapurana mentions it (X. 11, 28, 35, 36, 38; X. 22, 
29; X. 46, 18). 

Vrsaparva-dsrama.—It was near the Gandhamadana-parvata which is 
a part of the Rudra Himalaya, but according to the epic writers it forms a 
part of the Kailasa range. 

Vydsa-dsrama.—The hermitage of the sage Vyasa, the author of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, is situated at a village called Manal near 
Badrinath in Garhwal in the Himalayas. 

Yamunda.—This river is mentioned in the Rgveda (X.75; V. 52, 17; 
VIT. 18, 19; X. 75, 5),2 Atharvaveda (IV.9, 10) and the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VIIT. 14, 4). It is known as Kalindakanya because it takes its rise from 
the Kalindagiri.8 According to the Rgveda (VII.18, 19), the Tritsus 
and Sudas defeated their enemies on this river. The territory of the Trit- 
sus lay between the Yamuna and the Sarasvati on the east and the west 
respectively. According to the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 23) and Sata- 
patha Brahmana (XIII. 5, 4, 11), the Bharatas are famed as victorious 
on the Yamuna. The Paficavimsa Brahmana (IX.4, 11; XXV.10, 24; 
13, 4), Sinkhyiyana Srautasiitra (XII. 29, 26, 33), Katydyana Srautasitra 
(XXIV. 6, 10, 39), Latydyana Srautasiitra (X.19, 9, 10) and Aésvalayana 
Srautasiitra (XII, 6, 28) mention this river. Patafijali also mentions it in 
his Mahdbhasya (1.1.9, p. 436; 1.4.2, p. 670). The Yoginitantra (2.5. 
139-140) and the Kalikapurdna (Ch. 15, 8) refer to it. This river also 
known as the Kalindi occurs in the Bhagavatapurdna (III. 4, 36; IV. 8, 43; 
VI. 16, 16; VIII. 4, 23; IX. 4, 30; IX. 4, 37; X. 58, 22) as well as in the 
Mahivastu (II, 201). Bana in his Kadambari (p. 62) also calls it the 
Kilindi because its water appears to be dark. It rises on the slopes of 
Bandarpunch, a peak situated on the watershed between the Yamuna 





1 C.A.G.I., pp. 429-30. 2 J.R.A.S., 1883, p. 361. 
3 Raghuvaméa, VI, 48. 
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and the Ganges. The shrine of Yamunotri stands at the base of the Ban. 
darpurich. The first and great western tributary of the Ganges is the 
Yamuna proper, which takes its rise in the Himalayan range below Mount 
Kamet. It cuts a valley through the Siwalik range and Garhwal before 
it enters the plains of northern India to flow south parallel to the Ganges; 
from Mathura downwards it follows a south-eastern course till it meets the 
Ganges forming the famous confluence at Prayadga or Allahabad. In the 
district of Dehra Dun it receives two tributaries on the west side, the upper 
one of which is known as northern Tons. Between Agra and Allahabad 
it is joined on the left side by four tributaries, called Carmanvati (modern 
Chambal), Kalisindh, Vetravati (modern Betwa), Ken and Payasni (modern 
Paisuni). Many holy places are situated on this river. Sarabhanga, a 
disciple of Kasyapa, was present at a great sacrifice held at a place between 
the Ganges and the Yamuna. The Yamuna is known to the Chinese as 


Yen-mok-na. It served as the boundary between Siirasena and Kosala, 
and further down between Kosala and Vamsa; Madura, the capital of 


Siirasena, and Kosambi, the capital of Vamésa standing on its right bank. 
The Yamunotri which is eight miles from Kursoli is considered to be the 
source of the river Yamuna. It is identical with the Greek Hrannaboas 
(Hiranyavaha or Hiranyavahu). Yamuna is one of the five great rivers 
mentioned in early Buddhist texts.2 It is modern Jumna. The Skanda 
Purdina mentions the Valuvahini as a tributary of this river. 

Yaugandhara.—It may be identified with the Jhind State of the 
southern Punjab states lying to the north-west of Delhi. It is mentioned 
in Panini’s Astddhydyi (4. 2.130) and in the Mahabharata (III. 129, 9) and 
is called a gateway to Kuruksetra. 

Yavana Country—The Yonas or Yavanas were the Greeks on the 
north-western frontier. They were the most esteemed, of the foreigners, 
but all the Yavanas were regarded as sprung from Sidra females and 
Ksatriya males. The Ramayana (I, 54, 21) refers to the struggle of the 
Hindus with mixed hordes of Sakas and Yavanas (cf. Sakanyavanamisri- 
tan). In the Kiskindhyakanda (IV. 43, 11-12) Sugriva places the country 
of the Yavanas and the cities of the Sakas between the countries of the 
Kurus and the Madras and the Himalayas. Panini mentions it in his 
Astadhyiyi (4.1.175). The Brhatsamhita of Varihamihira also mentions 
it (XIV, 18) as inhabited by the Mleccha people (Mleccha hi Yavana). 
The existence of a Yona or Yavana state during the days of Gautama 
Buddha and Assalayana is evident from the Majjhima Nikéya (II, 149). 
The Milindapaftha‘ refers to the land of the Yonas as the place fit for the 
attainment of Nirvana. The Mahdvastu (Vol. I, p. 171) speaks of the 
assembly of the Yonas where anything which was decided was binding 
on them. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 29) 
observes that there is nothing strange in Panini flourishing in the 6th 
century B.C. and in his referring to Yavanini, the writing of the Greeks. 
Panini does not of course mean by Yavandini any writing but only ® 
feminine form of Yavana. Katyayana distinguishes between Yavanim 
and Yavani, restricting the use of the first to some form of Greek writing. 
It is difficult to determine the exact situation of the Yavana country 
(Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 26; Ray Chaudhuri, Political 
History of Ancient India, 4th Ed., p. 253). The existence of a pre- 
Alexandrian Greek (better Ionian) colony may be inferred from the 
eC AL Vee ee eee Sg ee erp, ae Oe, ee gle te OO aces een 

SANG ION 1 401, 460, 461 

» Gautama Dharmasietra IV. 21.0) & Trenckner Ed., p. 327. 
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evidence of the coins similar to those of the earliest type of Athens which 
are known to have been collected from the North-Western Frontiers of 
India (Numismatic Chronicle, XX, 191; J.R.A.S., 1895, 874). The Yava- 
nas are classed with other peoples of Northern India (Uttarépatha) like the 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Kirétas and Barbaras (cf. Mahabharata, XII, 207, 
43). They are mentioned also in the Bhdgavatapurara (II. 4, 18; 7, 34; 
IV. 72, 23; IX. 8, 5; 20, 30). They are referred to in ASoka’s Rock Edict 
V, and in the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions of Virapurusadatta. In_R.E. 
V and XIII, the Yonas are mentioned along with the Kambojas (Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka by Bhandarkar and Majumdar, 53-54). In the Nasik cave 
inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi, Gautamiputra Satakarni is extolled 


as the destroyer of the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas (Parthians) and as 
the Sitavahana king, who had exterminated the Ksaharata dynasty (B. C. 
Law, Ujjayini in Ancient India, p. 18). The Yavana country is the same 
as Ionia of the Nagqsh-i-Rustum Inscription of Darius. Not only the 
Yonas are mentioned in the Inscriptions of Asoka, but also a Yavana 
official or a vassal Yavanaraji named Tusaspha ruled as governor of Suras- 
tra (Kathiawad) with his capital at Girinagara (Girnar) during the reign of 
Asoka, as it is evident from the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Maha- 
ksatrapa Rudradaman (about 150 A.D.). For further details, vide O. Stein, 
Yavanas in Early Indian Inscriptions in I.C., Vol. I, pp. 343ff.; B.C. Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, Chap. XXXI; B. C. Law, Indological Studies, 
Pt. I, 5ff. Bhandarkar points out that it is impossible to identify the 
Yonas of R.E. XIII with the Greeks of Bactria, because the same edict was 
promulgated when Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, was alive. He holds 
the view that in all likelihood the Yavanas of R.E. XIII must have come 
and settled in large numbers in some outlying provinces of India long 
before Alexander (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, 27, 28ff.). Such a view is 
also supported by numismatic evidence. 

According to Patafijali’s Mahabhdsya (3.3.2, p. 246—Kielhorn’s 
Ed.—Arunad Yavanah Siketam; Arunad. Yavano Madhyamikim), Saketa 
or Ayodhya as well as Madhyamika (near Chitor) were besieged by a certain 


Yavana or Greek. There was a conflict between the Sunga prince Vasu- 
mitra and the Yavana on the southern bank of the Sindhu. The extension 
of Yavana power to the interior of India was at first thwarted by the 

ungas. In western India the last vestiges of Yavana power were swept 
away by the rising ascendency of the Andhras or Satavahanas of the 
Deccan. In the north-west of India the Yavanas were finally swept away 
by the onrush of the Parthians. 

Yamadagni-israma.—This hermitage is situated in the district of 
Gazipur in the United Provinces. According to some it is said to have 
been situated at Khairadi, 36 miles north-west of Balia in the United 
Provinces. 

Yugandhara.—According to the Mahibhirata (Virataparva, Ch. I; 
Vanaparva, Ch. 128) this country which was near Kuruksetra, appears to 
have been situated on the west bank of the Yamuna and south of 
Kuruksetra. 

Zeda,—lIt. is a village near Und (Ohind) in the North-West Frontier 
Province (E.J., XIX, p. 1). 


CuHaPTer II 
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Acyutapuram.—It is near Mukhalingam in the Ganjam district, where 
plates of Indravarman were discovered. These plates record a gift of 
land, which was at Kalinganagaraih, by one of the kings of Kalinga of the 
Ganga family (#.J., III, 127). 

Adhirajendravalanddu.—It is the name of a district (S.I.J., I, 134). 
It is in the Jayankonda-séora-mandalam. 

Agaiyaru.—lt is the name of a river which passed through the village 
of Mandottam (Jbid., II, 62). 

Agastya-malai.—It is a hillin the Travancore State. The river Tamra- 
parni has its source on this hill (W. W. Hunter, The Imperial Gazetteers 
of India, Vol. I, p. 46). 

Aimbundi.—It is the old name of the modern village of Ammundi 
(S.I.I., I, pp. 87, 135, 136). A plot of land was given by the inhabitants 
of this place to their god Siva. 

Airdvatia.—This has been identified with Ratagarh in the Banki 
Police Station of the Cuttack district (Baripidi Museum Plate of Deva- 
nandadeva ; vide also H.I., XXVII, Pt. VII, July, 1948, p. 328). 

Ajanta.—The two caves of Ajanta are situated 60 miles north-west of 
Aurangabad and about 35 miles south of Bhusaval on the main railway. 
The caves of Ajanta are approached from Phardapur, a small town at the 
foot of the Ghat. There is a good motorable road from Aurangabad to 
Phardapur. The 29 caves at Ajanta have been cut, carved and painted at 
different times. According to V. A. Smith, the bulk of the paintings at 
Ajanta must be assigned to the 6th century A.D. The resulting political 
conditions must have been unfavourable to the execution of costly work 
of art dedicated to the service of Buddhism. Caitya and Vihdra caves are 
the two types of caves found at Ajanta. The caves Nos. 9 and 10, 
which are the earliest, date back to the lst and 2nd century B.C. The 
huge images of the Buddha found in the inner cells of the Viharas are 
almost in the preaching attitude. The frescoes and paintings at Ajanta 
are the most important features of Buddhist architecture. Decorative 
painting and ceiling decorations are the earliest specimens of ancient Indian 
fine arts. The Jataka scenes are well depicted in these caves. In the 
cave No. 26 the most notable sculpture on the walls is the large and crowded 
composition representing the temptation of the Buddha by Mara, The 
wheel of life, flying Gandharvas and Apsards can be found here. The caves 
present a vivid picture of the feelings and aspirations of the Buddhists 
during the period to which they belong. Figures of birds, monkeys, wild 
tribes, etc., are all depicted in these caves. Rivers, seas, rocky shores, 
fishes, etc., have a very high artistic value. The majestic figure of the 
Buddha on the wall on the left of the corridor at the back has attracted 
universal appreciation. Palaces and buildings are represented by a flat 
roof over the heads of the figures supported by slender pillars. Men of 
higher rank wear little clothing above the waist, but much jewellery, arm- 
lets, necklaces, fillets, etc., and men of lower rank are more covered but 
they have no jewellery. Monks are clothed in their usual dress. Ladies 
of distinction wear much jewellery. In the cave No. 10, the paintings 
between the ribs of the aisles are of much later date. The cave No. 16 
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is one of the Viharas of great importance. In the cave No. 20 the flight of 
steps with a carved balustrade leading to a verandah and the pillars with 
capitals of elegantly sculptured strut figures of girls, the threshold of the 
shrines recalling the ancient torana, serve as aids to understand the evolu- 
tion of domestic and socio-religio architecture of India. The portico in 
front of the shrine is similar to a pavilion (mandapa). The group of 
worshippers in the cave No. | is really very artistic. Soldiers are armed 
with spears, bows, arrows, etc. A high turban with a knob in front is worn 
by males. A broad heavy neck-chain is prominent. All these remind us 
of the style of early sculptures of Safichi and of the oldest sculpture dis- 
covered at Mathura. 

Alanddu.—It is a sub-division of Arumoridevavalanidu (S.J.I., 
Vol. II, pp. 333-456). Here was Rajacudamanicaturvedimangalam (vide 
Rargachart’s List 326, Madura District). 

Amarakunda.—It is a town in Andhra. Nearby there is a mountain 
on which stands a beautiful temple adorned with the images of Rsabha 
and Santinatha. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Some Jaina 
Canonical Sitras, p. 185. 

Amardvati (Pali: Amaravati).—This is the name of a town which 
contains the Amaresvara temple (#.J., Vol. VII, p. 17). Its old name is 
Dhanyaghata or Dhanyaghataka, which is identical with Dhanyakata or 
Dhanyakataka (corn-town), (Hultzsch, $.J.J., Vol. I, p. 25). It is noted for 
its stupa (H#.J., VI, 146-157; cf. C.J., VI, 17ff.). It was the capital of 
Amdhapatiya (N. L. Dey, Geog. Dic., p. 7). Buddha in one of his previous 
births was born in this city as a Brahmin youth named Sumedha (Dhamma- 
pada-Atthakatha, I, p. 83). This city may be identified with the modern 
city of Amaraoti close to the Dharanikotta river, a mile west of ancient 
Amaravati on the Krsna, famous for its ruined stiipa. The Amaravati 
stiipa is found about 18 miles to the west of Bezwada and south of Dharani- 
kota on the right bank of the river Krsna, about 60 miles from its mouth 
in the Krsna district of the Madras Presidency. The Amaravati tope was 
built by the Andhrabhrtya kings who were Buddhists (J.R#.A.S., III, 132). 
The Amaravati caitya is the Purvasaila monastery of Hiuen Tsang. For 
excavations at Amaravati, vide A.S.J.R., 1905-6, 116ff.; A.S.J., Annual 
Report, 1908-9, 88ff. 

Ambattir-nadu.—tit is the name of a village in the Saidapet taluk of 
the Chingleput district (S.J.J., Vol. III, p. 287). 

Ambdsamudram.—It is situated on the northern bank of the Tamra- 
parni river and is the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the 
Tinnevelly district. Ilangoykuddi was the ancient name of Ambasamu- 
dram. It was a brahmadeya in Mullinddu. (Ambdsamudram Inscription 
of Varagunapdndya, E.J., 1X, 84; E.I., XXV, Pt. I, pp. 35ff.). 

Amdhaipatiya.—In the Mayidavolu Copperplate Inscription of the 
early Pallava king Sivaskandavarman occurs Amdhapatiya (Andhrd- 
patha, Ep. Indica, VI, 88). The Sanskrit equivalent of the place-name 
may as well be Amdhavati. Amdhapatiya or Andhrapatha is the Andhra 
country between the Godavari and Krsna, which is the eastern Andhra 
territory as distinguished from the Andhra dominions in western India 
(Hultzsch, S.J.J., I, p. 113; for details vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 
pp. 164ff.). In the Pali texts the Andhakas are mentioned along with the 
Mundakas, Kolakas and Cinas (Apaddna, Pt. II, p. 369). The five Dravi- 
das are the following: Dravida proper (Tamil), Andhra (Telugu), Karnata 
(Kanarese country), Maharastra and Gurjara. Dhanakataka or Dhanya- 
kataka or Amarivati at the mouth of the Krsna is its capital (N. L. Dey, 
Geographical Dictionary, p. 7). In the Haraha Inscription of the Maukhari 
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king Kumaragupta ITI (554 A.D.) a certain lord of the Andhras (Andhra. 
dhipati) is said to have given the Maukhari king a great trouble by his 
‘thousands of threefold rutting elephants’ (Hp. Indica, XIV, pp. 110ff.). 
H.-C. Raychaudhuri suggests that the Andhra king referred to was pro- 
bably Madhavavarman I (Yanasraya) of the Polamuru plates belonging to 
the Visnukundin family (P.H.A.J., 4th Ed., p. 509). This suggestion 
seems to have been in agreement with the fact that the Jaunpur Inscrip- 
tion of ISvaravarman, father of Isanavarman Maukhari, refers to the 
victory over the Andhras on behalf of ISvaravarman (C.J.J., III, p. 230). 


At the time of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman, the Andhrapatha or 
the Andhra country seems to have come under the sway of the Pallava 
dynasty whose headquarters were at Dhamnakada (Dhanyakataka). In 
the thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka occurs the expression Bhoja-Patinikesu 
Amdhra-Palidesu. 

The Pulindas of the Andhra region are always associated with the 
Andhras who probably inhabited the whole land from the Vindhya to the 
Krsna. Vasisthiputra Pulumayi was the first king who extended Sata- 
vahana power over the Andhra country. Stray references to the Andhra 
country and people are found in the later epigraphic records. The Indian 
Museum Inscription of the 9th year of Narayanapadladeva of the Pala 
dynasty refers to the Andhra Vaisayika Sakyabhiksu sthavira Dharma- 
mitra who erected an image of the Buddha. 

Ammalapundi.—This village may probably be identified with Anam- 
arlapiindiagraharain, 12 miles to the south-east of Tadikonda (£.J., XXII, 
Pt. V). 
Anadutp‘licala.—This is a hill (S.J.I., II, 373). . 

Anamalai Hills —They merge into the Travancore hills (The Imperial 
Gazetteers of India, by W. W. Hunter, Vol. I, pp. 190ff.). 

Anantapura.—lt is situated in Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, 
which contains the celebrated temple of Padmanatha, which was visited 


by Sricaitanya and Nityananda. 
Andhramandala or Andhravisaya.—Telegu country (S.I.I., III, p. 128). 


The Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman prove 
that the Andhrapatha or the region of the Andhras embraced the Krisna 
district with Dhafifiakada or Bezwada as its capital (E.J., VI, p. 88). In 
the Haraha Inscription of Maukhari king Kumaragupta III (554 A.D.) @ 
certain lord of the Andhras (Andhradhipati) is said to have troubled the 
Maukhari king (Ep. Ind. XIV, pp. 110ff.). The Andhra king referred 
to was probably Madhavavarman I Yavaéraya of the Polamuru plates 
belonging to the Visnukundin family. This is supported by the fact that 
the Jaunpur Inscription of Isvaravarman, father of Isanavarman Mau- 
khari, refers to the victory over the Andhras on behalf of ISvaravarman 
(C.1.J., TI, p. 230). The Andhras are mentioned in the Ailareya 


Brdhmana (VII, 18) and the Satapatha Braéhmana. V. A. Smith holds 
that they were a Dravidian people and were the progenitors of the modern 
Telugu-speaking people occupying the deltas of the Godavari and the 
Krsna (J.A., 1913, 276-8). According to some they were originally & 
Vindhyan tribe that extended its political power from the west gradually 
to the east down the Godavari and the Krsna valleys ([bid., 1918, 71). 
The Mahabharata (XII, 207, 42) points out that they were settled in the 
Deccan. The Raémdyana (Kiskindhyakanda, 41, Ch. 11) connects them 
with the Godavari. The epigraphic evidence proves that they occupied 
the Godavari-Krsna valley. The Mdrkandeya Purana (LVII, 48-49) 
mentions the Andhras as a southern people. The R.E. XIII of Asoka 
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mentions the country of the Andhras as a vassal state under Asoka. There 
is a reference to the Andhra country in a Jataka (Jat., I, 356ff.) where a 
Brahmin youth came after completing his education at Taxila to profit by 
practical experience. According to Pliny the Andhras possessed a large 
number of villages, 30 towns defended by walls and towers, and supplied 
their king with a huge army consisting of infantry, cavalry and elephants 
(I.A., 1877, 339). 

The Saitavahanas are claimed by the Purinas to have been Andhras 
or Andhrabhrtyas. They ruled even the whole of Andhradesa and the 
adjoining regions (B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 164-5). 

This country as known to the Chinese as An-ta-lo was about 3,000 li 
in circuit. The soil was rich and fertile. It was regularly cultivated. 
The temperature was hot. The people were fierce and impulsive. There 
were some Sanghéramas and Deva temples (Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, II, 217-18). 

The capital of the Andhradesga seems to have been Dhanakataka which 
was visited by Yuan Chwang. The earliest Andhra capital (Andhapura) 
was situated on the Telavaha river, probably identical with Tel or Telin- 
giri, both flowing near the confines of the Madras State and the Madhya 
Pradega (P.H.A.I., p. 196, fn. 4). For further details, vide B. C. Law, 
Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 47ff.; Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 166; 
Imperial Gazetteers of India (W. W. Hunter), Vol. I, p. 198; Buddhist re- 
mains in Andhra and Andhra History, 225-610 A.D. by K. R. Subramanian. 

Angarityankuppam.—This is the modern village of Angarankuppam, 
six miles north of Virificipuram (S.J.J., I, p. 133). 

Angira.—A southern country mentioned in the Brahmdndap., II, 
16. 59. 

Annadevavaram.—This village founded for the habitation of the 
Brahmins is said to have been situated at Visari-nandu at the junction of 
the Pinnasani and the Ganga (another name of the Godavari) (#.J., XXVI, 
Pt. I, January, 1941). 

Annavaram.—It is near Tuni in the east Godavari district, where the 
Rajahmundry Museum plates of the Telugu Coda Annadeva were discovered 
(#.I., XXVI, Pt. I, January, 1941). 

Antaravedi.—It forms the last of the seven sacred places on the 
Godavari (Imperial Gazetteers of India, by W. W. Hunter, Vol. I, p. 204). 

Aragiyasorapuram.—It is a sub-division of Rajarajavalanadu. It is a 
village in Poyirktirram (S.2.J., II, pp. 449, 492). 

Araisir.—It is the name of a village on the banks of the Pennar (Jbid., 
ITT, 448). 

Arakatapura.—It may be the same as modern Arcot. It was con- 
quered by King Kharavela as we learn from the Hathigumpha Inscription 
(B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 61-62). 

Arasil.—It is the name of a river. It is also known as AriSil of 
Arasileiyaru (S.J.J., II, p. 52). 

Arikamedu.—It is on the east coast of India, two miles south of 
Pondicherry. Some places at the site were excavated by the A.S.J., in 
1945. 

Arugir.—This is modern Ariyiir ([b:d., I, p. 71) near Velir. 

Arumadal,—lIt is a village. Its modern name is Arumadal. It was 
in Kirsengilinadu, a sub-division of Pindyakulasanivalanadu (Jb¢d., Vol. II, 
p. 479). 

Asaka.—It is generally supposed to be identical with ASmaka on the 
Godavari (Shama Sastri’s Tr. of the Arthasastra, p. 143). 
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Assaka or Asmaka Country.—The Assaka or Aémaka country is 
mentioned in the Suttanipita (P.T.S., p. 190) as situated on the bank of 
the river Godavari immediately to the south of Patitthana (v. 977). Dr. 
Bhandarkar points out that according to the Suttanipdta a Brahmin guru 
called Bavari having left the KoSala country settled near a village on the 
Godavari in the Assaka territory in the Daksinipatha (Carmichael Lec- 
tures, 1918, pp. 4, 53, fn. 5). Rhys Davids points out that Asmaka was 
situated immediately north-west of Avanti. The settlement on the 
Godavari, according to him, was a later colony (Buddhist India, pp. 27-28). 
Asanga in his Sitrdlaikdra mentions an ASmaka country in the basin of 
the Indus. 

According to Kautilya’s Arthasdstra Assaka (Asaka) is generally 
supposed to be identical with ASsmaka on the Godavari, i.e., Maharagtra 
(Shama Sistri’s transl., p. 143, n. 2). The Asmakas fought on the side of 
the Pandavas in the Kuruksetra war (Mahabharata, VII, 85, 3049). Panini 
mentions Asmaka in one of his st#tras (IV, 1, 173). There was a connection 
between the Iksvakus and the ASmakas (Brhanndradiya Purdna, Ch. 9). 

The capital city of the ASmakas or Assakas was Potana or Potali, the 
Paudanya of the Mahabharata (1, 77, 47). At one time the city of Potali 
was included in the kingdom of Kasi. According to the Assaka-Jataka 
(Jat., II, 155) there was a king named Assaka who reigned in Potali which 
is stated therein to be a city in the kingdom of Kadi. 

The people called Aspasians by the Greeks may be regarded as denot- 
ing some western branch of the well-known Asvaka or AsSmaka-tribe. The 
Iranian name Aspa corresponds to Sanskrit Aéva or ASvaka (C.H.I., Vol.I, 
p. 352, n. 3; B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Part I, pp. 1-2; Law, Tribes in 
Ancient India, pp. 180ff.). 

Atri-dérama.—This hermitage was visited by Rama with Laksmana 
and Sité, while the sage was living there with Anusiyaé. Many hermits 
were engaged in spiritual practices there. 

Attili—This town is at present situated in the south-west of the 
Tanuku taluk of the west Godavari district. The Coda king Annadeva 
defeated on the borders of Attili all the southern kings, who were hostile to 
him, and offered protection to 10,000 of the enemy’s forces who took refuge 
within the walls of that town (#.J., XXVI, Pt. I). . 

Ayodhyd.—This is the name of a country (S.J.I., I, p. 58). Fifty-nine 
emperors sat on the throne of Ayodhya. Vijayaditya, a king of this family, 
went to the Deccan to conquer it. 

Ayyampalayam.—This village is in the Palladam taluk of the Coim- 
batore district, about 44 miles to the north-east of the Somanur railway 
station, containing a small shrine (Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, Vol. XV). 

Adhirdjamargalliyapuram.—It is Tiruvadi in the Cuddalore taluk. It 
is 14 miles west by north of Cuddalore and one mile south of Panruti rail- 
way station. It is also called Adigaimanagar. It is situated on the north 
bank of the Gedilam (#.J., XXVII, Pt. III, p. 98). 

Adipur.—It is a village in the Paficapir sub-division of Mayurbhan) 
State (H.I., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 147). 

Alampundi.—It is a village in the Sefiji division of the Tindivanam 
taluk of the South Arcot district (#.7., ITI, 224). 

Alappakkam.—It is a village in the Cuddalore taluk of the South 
Arcot district (#.J., XX VII, Pt. III, p. 97). 

Alir.—This village is in Padinadu and may be identical with Alir in 
the Camarajanagar taluk in the Mysore district (9.1.J., Vol. II, pp. 425-7). 
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Amir (Ambir).—This is a town in the Velir taluk of the North Arcot 
district (Ibid., Vol. III, p. 165). It is in the Tirukkoyilur taluk of South 
Arcot district. Two Tamil inscriptions were discovered here (£.J., IV, 
180ff.). 

Amurkottam.—It is a district (Ibid., Vol. II, Intro. p. 28) in Jayakonda- 
colamandalam. 

Anaimalai.—This is a sacred hill in the Madura district (Ibid., III, 
p. 239). It is known as the ‘elephant hill’. It runs from north-east to 
south-west nearly parallel to the Madura-Melur road from the 5th mile- 
stone from Madura (Madras Dist. Gazetteers, Madura, by W. Francis, 
pp. 254ff.). 

Anandiiru.—tIt is the headquarters of the Anandiiru Three Hundred 
(district) mentioned in the Akkalkot Inscription of Silahara Indarasa (ELI. 
XXVII, Pt. II, April, 1947, p. 71). It may be identified with modern 
Anadiru, chief town of the taluk of that name in the Usmanabad district 
in the Hyderabad State. It is about 20 miles to the north of Akkalkot. 

Aningur.—It is two miles south-east of Villupuram (£.I., X XVII, 
Pt. III, p. 98). It must have been the principal place in Anangur-nadu. 

Andhra.—This is present Telugu country (Jbid., Vol. II, Intro., p. 4). 

Annadevavaram.—It was a village on the bank of the Ganga to the 
west of Palliri-Sailavaram. King Annadeva granted this village to the 
Brahmanas (H.1., XXVI, Pt. I—Rajahmundry Museum plates of Telugu 
Coda Annadeva). 

Ardéma.—It was not far from Sonepur where the royal camp was often 
pitched. It is described to be a prosperous city with palatial buildings, 
temples, gardens, tanks, etc., (#.J., XXIIT, Pt. VII). 

Asuvulaparru.—This village stood on the Krsna river in Bezwada 
taluk (#.., XXIII, Pt. V). 

Avirkurram.—lt is a district, a sub-division of Nittavinodavalanadu 
(S.2.I., Vol. II, p. 95). 

Badakhimedi.—It is in the Ganjam district. In a village of this estate 
a set of copperplates of Ganga Indravarman were found (#.J., XXVI, 
Pt. V, October, 1941, p. 165). 

Bangavadi.—Iit is in the Kolar district of the Mysore State (£.J., VI, 
22ff.; vide also #.J., VII, 22). 

Basinikonda.—It is a village near Madanapalle (H.J., XXIV, Pt. IV, 
183ff.—Three Inscriptions of Vaidumba-Maharaja Gandatrinetra). 

Bavajt Hill—It is situated near Velapadi, a suburb of Vellore in the 
North Arcot district (SJJ., Vol. I, p. 76). A rock inscription of 
Kannaradeva has been found below the summit of this hill (#.J., IV, 81ff.). 

Badémi.—It is a village. It is also called Vatapi (S./.7., Vol. II, 
p. 399, n. 504). Siruttondar invaded it in 650 B.C. 

Bahir.—It is the modern name of the village called Aragiyasora- 
caturvedimangalam, same as Bahugrama. It is near Pondicherry. It is 
included in the district of Aruvé-nidu. The village of Bahir is the head- 
quarters of a commune in the French territory and was the site of a battle 
between the English and the French in 1752 A.D. (Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 27 
(Intro), 505, 513, 514, 519). It is in the French territory (Vide Ranga- 
chari’s List, pp. 1693-94, 1-18). 

Belugula.—The Kap Copperplate of Keladi Sadasiva-Nayaka refers to 
Belugula which is Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State. 
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Bhara :ip:du.—Kamaraja, a Coda king, subdued king Simga near this 
town in a battle (#.J., XXVI, Pt. I). 

Bhigirathi.—This is the same as the river Ganga (Hultzsch, SLL, 
Vol. I, p. 28). 

Bhaskaraksetra.—It is Hampi in the Bellary district, which was the 
capital of the Vijayanagar kings (H.J., XXV, Pt. IV, October, 1939, p. 190). 

Bhethisriga.—It is mentioned in the Indian Museum plates of Ganga 
Indravarman, which may possibly be identified with Barsinga on the 
Brahmani river (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941, p. 168). 

Bhimarathi (or Bhimaratha).—The river Bhimarathi, mentioned in 
the Daulatabad plates of the Western Calukya king Jayasimha II, may be 
identified with the modern Bhima, the main tributary of the Krsna (J.C., 
VIII, p. 113). On the north bank of this river a battle was fought between 
Pulakesin and Appayika and Govinda (#.J., VI, 9). The Vayu (XLV, 
104) and Varsha Purijas mention this river. It figures prominently as a 
Sahya river in the Puranas, which appears to flow in the north-western 
portion of the district of Poona, from which place it takes a south-easterly 
course and flows into the Krsna north of the district of Raichur, Hydera- 
bad. It is fed by many streams (vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 49). 

Bhogavadhana (Skt. Bhogavardhana, the wealth-increaser; Barua 
and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 15).—According to the Puranas, it is 
one of the countries in the Deccan. It seems that Bhogavardhana was 
situated in the Godavari region but the location of the place is unknown. 
The Bhogavardhanas (Bhogavadam) are placed in the southern region 
along with the Maulikas, ASmakas, Kuntalas, etc. (ef. Markandeya Purana, 
LVII, 48-49). 

Bhojakata and Bhojakatapura (Skt.: Bhojakata or Bhojya; Bhojya; 
Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 7).—The Arulala-Perumal Inscrip- 
tion and the Ranganitha Inscription of Ravivarman refer to a Bhoja 
king belonging to the Yadu family of the Kerala country in South India 
(E.I., Vol. IV, Pt. III, 146). The Khalimpur grant of Dharmapiladeva 
of Gauda (c. 800 A.D.) speaks of the king of Bhoja along with the kings of 
Matsya, Kuru, Yadu and Yavana as having uttered benedictions at the 
coronation ceremony of the king of Kanyakubja. The next important 
mention of the Bhojas is made in the Hathigumpha Inscription of the 
Ceta King Khiravela (1st century B.C.), which informs us that Kharavela, 
the Maharaja of Kalinga, defeated the Rathikas and Bhojakas and compelled 
them to do homage to him. The Rathikas and Bhojakas are evidently 
the Rastrikas and Bhojas of Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XIII (vide B. C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 372). The R.E. XIII refers to the Bhojas 
and Pitinikas who held the present Thana and Kolaba districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. The Sabhiparva of the Mahdbhdrata (Ch. 30) 
mentions Bhojakata and Bhojakatapura as two places in the south con- 
quered by Sahadeva. If Bhojakata be the same as Bhoja and Bhojya of 
the Purivas, then it must be a country of the Vindhya region. The ex- 
pression Dandakyabhoja in the Braéhmanas may indicate that this 
Bhojakata was either included in or within the reach of Dandaka. It is 
clear from the Mahibharata list that Bhojakata ( = Elichpur) was distinct 
from Bhojakatapura or Bhojapura, the second capital of Vidarbha (modern 
Berar). Bhoja coincides with Berar or ancient Vidarbha and Chammaka, 
four miles south-east of Elichpur in the Amaraoti district. In the Khila- 
Harivamsa, Bhojakata is expressly identified with Vidarbha (cf. Vispu- 
purdna, LX, 32). In the Barhut Votive label No. 45 occurs Bhojakata 
(Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 131). Aéoka’s R.E. XIII refers 
to the Bhojas, Parimdas or Paladas. Bhoja is mentioned in the Rgveda 
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(II, 53, 7) as well as in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 14). The Satapatha 
Brahmana (XIII, 5, 4, 11) seems to imply that the Sdtvatas were located 
near the Ganga and the Yamuna, which locality was the realm of the 
Bharatas. The Bhojas spread over central and southern India in very 
early times. According to the Purdnas the Bhojas and the Satvatas were 
allied tribes both belonging to the Yadu family (Matsya Purdna, Ch. 43, 
p. 48; Ch. 44, pp. 46-8, Vayu Purdna, Ch. 94, p. 52; Ch. 95, p. 18; Ch. 96 
pp. 1-2; Visnw Purana, IV, 13, 1-6). The descendants of Satvata, son of 
Mahabhoja, were known as Bhojas (Bhdgavata Purdna, Ch. IX, p. 24; 
Kirma Purdna, Ch. 24, 4l. 40; Harivaméga, Ch. 37). The Bhojas were re- 
lated to the Haihayas who were a branch of the Yadavas (Agni Purana, 
Ch. 275, 61. 10; Vayu Purdna, Ch. 94, pp. 3-54; Matsya Purdna Ch. 43, 
pp. 7-49). The Jain sacred books refer to the Bhojas as Ksatriyas (Jaina 
Sutras, S.B.E., II, p. 71, fn.2). The Bhojas along with the Andhakas 
and Kukuras helped the Kurus in the Kuruksetra war (Mahabharata, 
Udyogaparva, Ch. 19). They were associated with the Srifijayas and the 
Cedis (Mahabharata, V. 28). The Jaina Uttarddhyayana-Cirni (2, p. 53) 
mentions that a ruler of Ujjeni came to Bhogakada after becoming an 
ascetic. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, 
pp. 43ff.; Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 366ff. 

Bhuvanegvara.—It is a village in the Khurda sub-division, 18 miles 
south of Cuttack and 30 miles north of Puri town. It is mostly inhabited 
by the Hindus. It is built on rocky soils composed of laterites overlying 
small mounds of sandstone. On account of the exposed rocks in the 
neighbourhood of the place, it becomes hot in summer. This place is not 
only holy but very healthy, situated on the Balianti river. It enjoys a 
mild but bracing winter and is not unpleasant during the rains. It is full 
of nux vomica trees. There are many tanks, some of which may be men- 
tioned, namely, Kedargauri near Kedareévara, Brahmagauri near 
Brahmesvara, Kapilahrada outside the Kapilesvara temple. The biggest 
of the tanks is Vindusaégara. The water of the Kedargauri tank is quite 
good for dyspepsia. The Lingaraja temple which is the main temple, is 
unique from the architectural standpoint. Lingaraja is otherwise called 
Bhuvaneévara or Tribhuvanegvar. The probable date of its construction 
is Saka 588 (A.D. 666-7). Yayati Kesari began the construction of the 
temple, which was completed by Lalita Keéari. It covers an area of 44 
acres and is surrounded by a high thick wall of laterite and oblong in shape. 
A courtyard inside is flagged with stone and is crowded with 60 or 70 side 
temples. The temple of Bhagavati, wife of Siva, in the north-west corer 
is important. The main temple consists of four structures, namely, the 
dancing hall, the refectory hall, the porch and the tower. 

At Bhuvanesvara there stands the Parasuramesvara temple, which 
according to some, has been dated the 5th or 6th century A.D. (M. M. 
Ganguli, Orissa and her Remains, 270ff.). Scholars differ as to the date of 
this temple (vide J.R.A.S.B., XV, No. 2, 1949, Letters, 109ff.). The 
Udyotakesarin of the Bhuvanesvara Inscription has been identified with 
the prince of the same name whose inscriptions have been discovered in 
Orissa in the Lalatendu Keéari and Navamuni caves (#.J., XIII, 165-66). 
The Bhuvanesvara Stone Inscription of Narasimha I of the 12th century 
A.D. refers to the building of a Visnu temple by Candrika, sister of Nara- 
simha, at Ekamra or modern Bhuvanesvara in the Utkalavisaya (Brahma- 
purana, Ch. 40). The Bhuvaneévara Stone Inscription incised on a slab 
of stone is on the western wall of the courtyard of the temple of Ananda 
Vasudeva at Bhuvaneévara in the Puri district (Z.J., XIII, 198-208). 
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For further details, vide Law, Geographical Essays, p. 218; B. and O. Dist. 
Gazetteers, Puri, by O’Malley, revised by Mansfield, 1929, pp. 265ff.; Bengal 
Dist. Gazetteers, 1908, Puri, by L. S. S. O’Malley, pp. 234ff.; K. C. Panigrahi, 
New light on the early History of Bhubanegvara (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Letters, Vol. XVII, No. 2, 1951, pp. 95ff.). 

Birajaksetra.—According to the Brahmapurdna (42. 1-4), it contains 
the deity named Birajé. It is on the sacred river Vaitarani. The temple 
of Biraja is situated at Jajpur. There are eight holy places in this ksetra, 
e.g., Kapila, Gograha, Soma, Mrtyufijaya, SiddheSvara, etc. (Brahma- 
purdna, 42, 6-7). The Yoginitantra mentions it (2. 2, p. 120). 

Bobbili.—It is in the Vizagapatam district of the newly founded Andhra 
State (H.I., XXVII, Pt. I, p. 33). 

Bommehalu.—It may be identified with Bommeparti, situated at a 
distance of seven miles from Anantapura (#.I., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 190). 

Brahmagirt.—For details, vide Half Yearly Journal of the Mysore 
University, Sec. A, I, 1940. In it a survey of the site is given before the 
excavation has been made. A set of Minor Rock Edicts of Asoka has 
been discovered here. 

Buguda.—It is in the Gumsir taluk of the Ganjam district (H.J., ITI, 
p. 41). 

Candaka.—It is a mountain near the Mahimsaka kingdom, where the 
Bodhisatta built a leaf-hut at the bend of the river Kannapenna. It is the 
Malaya-giri or the Malabar ghats. 

Candanapuri.—It is the modern Candanpuri, a small town on the 
Girna river, three miles to the south-west of Malegaum, about 45 miles to 
the north-west of Ellora (#.J., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939, p. 29). 

Canddura.—This capital city may be identified with modern Candavar, 
situated in the Honavar taluk and about five miles south-east of Kumta, 
north Kanara district (North Kanara Gazetteer, Pt. II, p. 277; H.J., XXVIII, 
Pt. IV, p. 160). 

Candragiri.It is a hill at Sravana-Belgola, the well-known Jaina 
town in the Hassan district of the Mysore State (H.J., III, 184). It was 
known to the ancients as Deya Durgd. 

Candravalli.—It was situated at a distance of 45 miles to the south- 
west of Brahmagiri. For details of the excavations at the site, vide M. H. 
Krishna, Excavations at Chandravalli (Supplement to the Annual Report of 
the Archaeological Dept. of the Mysore State, 1929). a 

Cape Comorin (Skt. Kanyakumari).—Its Tamil name is Kanni Kumari 
or Kanniya Kumari (£.1., II, p. 236 f.n. 3), famous in early Tamil classics. 

Cauduar.—The extensive ruins of Cauduar spread on the northern 
bank of the Birupa, a branch of the Mahanadi about four miles to the north 
of Cuttack. Jayakedéarin, the 25th King of the Kegarin dynasty, made 
Cauduar or the city with four gates his capital. It was once a 4aiva centre. 
Buddhism flourished side by side with Saivism at Cauduar. A seated 
image of Prajfiaparamité with a smiling face has been discovered here. A 
seated image of two-armed Avalokitesvara has been acquired from this 
place for the Indian Museum. Most of the sculptures found here seem to 
mark the initial stage of the later mediaeval sculptures of Orissa. For 
further details, vide R. P. Chanda, Exploration in Orissa, M.A.S.I., No. 44, 

. 20ff. 
e Carala.—It is in the Punganur taluk of the Chittoor district (B.L,, 
XXV, Pt. VI, p. 241). : 
Cebrolu.—It is in the Bapatla taluk of the Kistna district (H. ., V, 
142ff.). 
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Cellir.—It is the name of a village in the Coconada taluk of the 
Godavari district (S.J.J., I, pp. 50, 51). A copperplate grant of Visnu- 
vardhanavira-coda, now in the Madras Museum, throws light on the 
connection between the eastern Calukyas and the Colas. 

Celliru.—This is a modern village of Celliir (Ibid., I, p. 52, f.n. 3). 

Cendalur.—It is in the Ongole taluk of the Nellore district, where some 
copperplates of Sarvalokasraya, dated 673 A.D., were discovered (E.I., 
VIII, 236ff.). 

Cera.—This country comprised present Malabar, Cochin and Travan- 
core (S.J.J., Vol. II, p. 21). Cera is a corruption of Kerala. The people 
of Kerala are known as the Kairalaka (Brhat-Samhitd, XIV, 12). Origin- 
ally its capital was Vafiji, now Tiru-Karir on the Periyar river near Cochin, 
and its later capital was Tiruvafijikkalam near the mouth of the Periyar. 
It had important trading centres on the western coast at Tondi on the 
Agalappulai about five miles north of Quilandi, Muchiri, Palaiyur (near 
Chowghat) and Vaikkarai. After the Colas the Ceras became the leading 
power in the south. Keralaputra finds mention in Asoka’s R.E. II. The 
Tamil kingdom of Chera is mentioned in the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas. 
(Mahabharata, IX. 352, 365; Sabhaparva, XXX, pp. 1174-75; Ramayana, 
IV, Ch. 41 (Bombay Edition); Markandeya Purdna, Ch. 57, 45; Vayu 
Purdna, XLV, 124; Matsya Purdna, CXIII, 46). For further details, vide 
B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 193ff. 

Cerdm.—tThis village in Pulinidu may be identified with Carala in the 
Punganur taluk of the Chittoor district (H.J., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1940, 
p. 254). 

Ceruptiru.—This village may be identified with the modern Chipuru- 
palle in the Vizagapatam district. Some think it to be identical with 
Cerupiru of the Chipurupalle copperplate of Visnuvardhana I, situated in 
the Plakivisaya. 

Ceviiru.—tThis village lies in the Kaikalir taluk of the Kistna district, 
where a set of copperplates was discovered (H.J., X XVII, Pt. I, p. 41). 

Cidambaram.—It is situated between the Velar on the north, the Bay 
of Bengal on the east, the Coleroon on the sduth, and the Viranam tank 
on the west. This is a town in the South Arcot district (S.J.J., Vol. I, 


pp. 64, 86, 92, 97, 98, 168), noted for its temples.! Sirrambalam igs the 
Tamil name of Cidambaram. It is also known as Tillai (Zbid., II, pp. 258, 
279, etc.) and as Cidambalam according to the Devi-Bhdgavata (VIII, 38). 
It was a subsidiary capital of the Colas, many of whom had their corona- 
tions performed in the sacred hall of the temple. It played an important 
part in the Carnatic and Mysore wars. South India has five elementary 
images of Mahadeva, one of which is the sky image (vyoma) at Cidambaram. 
The idol of Nataraja (the dancing attitude of Siva) is the most important. 
According to the Lingapurdna (Uttara, Ch. 12), Siva has eight images of 
which five are elementary. . 

Cidivalasa.—It is near Narasannapeta in the Ganjam district, near 
which three plates were found (£.J., XXVIT, Pt. TIT, p. 108). 

Cikmagalur.—It is the headquarters town of the Kadur district and 
the Cikmagalur taluk of that district in Mysore (E.I., VIII, 50ff.). 

Cingleput.—This is the name of a district (S.J.J., Vol. II, p. 340) of 
which Cingleput is the headquarters. 

Cirdpalli.—It is tho ancient name of Trichinopoly (Annual Report 
for 1937-38 of South Indian Epigraphy, p. 78). 


41 Chidambaram, by L. N. Gubil, Modern Review, LX XI, 1942. 
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Cittamir.—It is in the Gingee taluk of the South Arcot district, con- 
taining two Jain temples (Annual Report for 1937-38 of south Indian 
Epigraphy, 109). . 

Cola.—The Cola country (Soramandalam) includes the Tanjore, and 
Trichinopoly districts (S.J.IJ., I, pp. 32, 51, 59, 60, 79, 92, 96, 97, 100, 111, 
112, 118, 134, 135, 139, etc.). It was watered by the river Kaveri (Ibid., 
Vol. II, pp. 21, Introduction, and 503). The Cola kingdom stretched 
along the eastern coast from the river Penner to the Vellar and on the west 
reaching to about the borders of Coorg. It included the modern districts 
of Trichinopoly and Tanjore and part of Pudukkottah State (K. A. Nilkanta 
Sastri, The Colas, Ch. II, p. 22). Its capital was Uraiyir (Old Trichino- 
poly) which corresponds to Sanskrit Uragapura. Dandin in his 
Kavyddaréa (III, 166—Ramacandra Tarkavagisa’s Ed.) mentions Cola 
country but the commentator includes it in Karnata, The country of 
Cola known to the Chinese as Chilli-ye was about 2,400 li in circuit. The 
population was very small. It was deserted and wild. The climate was 
hot, and the people were dissolute and cruel. They were fierce by nature. 
There were some sarghdrdmas in ruins and deva temples (Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, II, 227). Rajardja desirous of the Cola 
kingdom conferred the Vengi country onhis paternal uncle Vijayaditya. 
The origin of the name Cola is uncertain. The name Cola indicated from 
the earliest times the people as well as the country subject to the Cola 
dynasty of rulers. The Cola kings were alleged to belong to the tribe of 
Tiraiyar or ‘men of the sea’. Ptolemy refers to the kingdom of Sora (Cola) 
tuled by Arkatos, and the kingdom of Malanga ruled by Bassaronagas. 
Ptolemy calls the Colas by the name of Soringae whose capital was 
Orthoura (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Majumdar Ed., 
pp. 64-65, 185-186). Panini mentions Cola in his Astddhydyi (4. 1. 175). 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts II and XIII mention the Colas along with others as 
forming outlying provinces (Pracamta) outside his empire. The Ramayana 
(IV, Ch. 41, Bom. Ed.), the Markandeya (Ch. 57, v. 45), the Vayu (Ch. 45, 
v. 124) and Matsya (Ch. 112, v. 46) refer to Colas. The Brhatsamhita 
(XLV. 13) mentions it as a country. The early history of the Cola country 
is obscure. 

According to the Mahdvamsa (166, 197ff.) the Damilas who once 
invaded Lanka came from the Cola country. The Colas are mentioned in 
the Vdrttikas of Katyayana. Cola is Tamil Sora, and is probably identical 
with Sora of Ptolemy (ef. Sora Regia Arcati). The Cola capital was 
Uraiyur (Uragapura), and their principal port was at Kaviripattanam or 
Pugar on the north bank of the Kaveri. For further details, vide B. C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 186ff. 

Coleroon (Kollidam).—It is the name of a river (S.J.J., Vol. II, pp. 60 
and 282 f.n.) which passes the village of Settimangalam. It issues from 
Trichinopoly and falls into the Bay below Porto Novo. om 

Conjeevaram.—It is the modern name of the village Kacci or KAafici 
or Kaficipura (Ibid., II, p. 259 f.n.). Patafijali in his Mahabhasya (IV. 1. 
4; IV.2.2) mentions Kaficipura. It was one of the notable centres of 
Buddhist learning in South India (B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, 1, pp- 
79-80). This ancient place in South India is divided into two parts: 
Sivakafici and Visnukafici. Some have divided it into three parts: Large 
Kafici, Small Kafici and Pilayar Koliyam. The temple at Sivakanci is the 
most ancient, and the temple at Visnukafici was built later. The city of 
KaAfici was influenced by Saivism, Buddhism and Jainism. The Kamaksi 
temple at Conjeevaram is the most important. In the temple of Kailasa- 
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nith there is a figure of Ardhanariévara. In the temple of Kacchape- 


§vara, Visnu in the form of Kitrma is shown worshipping Siva. There are 
many Visnu temples. In the western part of the town which is called 
Visnu-Conjeevaram various forms of Visnu are depicted in sculptures in the 
temple of Baikuntha-perumal. 

Cranganore.—It is the modern name of the village called Kodungoliir 
(S.I.I., Vol. II, p. 4, Intro.). It is known as the capital of the ancient 
Ceras. 

Dadigamardala.—Fleet thinks that Tadigaipadi may probably be 
identical with Dadigamandala (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 3, Intro.; ef. Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol. XXX, pp. 109ff.). 

Dadigavadi.—It is an ancient district identical with Tadigaipadi 
located in the Mysore district (S.J.J., Vol. II, p. 3, Intro.). 

Daksina Jharakhanda.—The Kendupatna copperplate grant of Nara- 
simhadeva II refers to Daksina Jharakhanda, the northern portion of 
which covers the Ganjam Agency. It is also known as the Mahakantara 
in the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta who came into conflict with 
its chief Mahakantaraka Vyaghraraja. 

Damila.—It is mentioned in the Sdsanavamsa (p. 33) that it was a 
kingdom where Thera Kassapa lived. The Damilas or the inhabitants of 
Damila were a powerful south Indian tribe. They were disrespectful to 
the Buddhist stipas (Mahavamsa Commy., p. 447). They came into con- 
flict with the Ceylonese kings. For further details, vide Law, Geographical 
Essays, pp. 76-80. 

Dandapalle—It is a village in the Palamner taluk of the Chittoor 
district where the plates of Vijayabhipati were discovered (H.I., XIV, 
68ff.). 

Dantapura.—It was the capital of Kalinga (Jat., II, 367, 371, 381; 
III, 376; IV, 230-32, 236). The Jirjingi plates of Ganga Indravarman 
refer to Dantapura (H.J., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1940, p. 285) which is a 
beautiful city, more beautiful than Amaravati, the city of gods. It is the 
Dantapur or Dantakura of the Great Epic (Udyogaparva, XLVII, 1883) 
and Palura of the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions, which is near Chicacole. 
It is also mentioned in the Pali Mahdgovinda Suttanta (Digha, II, p. 235) 
as the ancient capital of Kalinga. Dantapura really means ‘Tooth City’ 
which is believed to have been an important city even before the days of 
the Buddha (Mahavastu, III, 361 and Jdtaka, II, 367). The sacred tooth 
of the Buddha is said to have been taken to Ceylon from this place (ef. 
Dathavamsa, B. C. Law, Ed.). The Jaina Avasyaka Niryukti (1275) refers 
to Dantavakka as the ruler of Dantapura. This town has been identified 
with Rajmahendri (Rajahmundry) on the Godavari. Some have identified 
it with Puri in Orissa (Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 53). S. Levi 
identified it with Paloura of Ptolemy. According to Subba Rai it is in the 
ruins of the fort of Dantapura, situated on the southern bank of the river 
Vaméadhara, three miles from Chicacole Road Station. 

Darai.—It is in the Nellur district of the Madras State where a Pallava 
copperplate grant was discovered (#.J., I, 397). 

Deult.—This village is situated at Jijpur sub-division, two miles west of 
police station of Dharmshala. It contains a temple situated on the bend 
of river Brahmani. The roof of the pillared hall has fallen. In front of 
the temple there is a banyan tree, at the foot of which stands a life-size 
ae image of Visnu (B. and O. Dist. Gazetteers, Cuttack, by O’Malley, 

). 
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Devapura.—It may be identified with one of the two villages, Devada 
in the Srungavarapukota taluk or Devadi in the Chicacole taluk (2.1, 
XXIV, Pt. II, p. 50). 

Devardastra.—It is the Yellamaficili taluk of the Vizagapatam district 
(A.S.R., 1908-09, 123; 1934-35, 43, 65). 7 

Dharanikota (Dhannakada).—The Jaina Avasyaka Niryukti (324) 
mentions it. It is in the Guntur district, where the Dharmacakra Pillar 
Inscription has been discovered (#.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 1938, p. 256). 
This was known as Pityundra by Ptolemy as the capital of Maisolia. It 
was situated about 20 miles above Bezwada on the Krsna (McCrindle, 
Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Majumdar Ed., p. 187). The Bahmani invasion 
was checked by the Reddis at the Dharanikota and turned back (£.I,, 
XXVI). 

Dhauli.—This village is situated four miles south-west of Bhubaneswara 
on the south bank of the Daya river. Close to this village two short ranges 
of low hills exist running parallel to each other. On the north face of the 
southern range the rock has been hewn and polished. Here some rock 
edicts of Asoka are inscribed. The inscription is deeply cut into the rock 
and is divided into four tablets. Above the inscription there is a terrace, 
on the right side of which is the forepart of an elephant hewn out of the 
solid rock. There are some caves, natural and artificial, and temples. 
The edicts of Asoka are the most interesting remains of Dhauli, which 
show a broad catholic view and inculcate a lofty ethical doctrine (B. and 
O. District Gazetteers, Puri, by O’Malley, 1929, pp. 278ff.). 

Dhavalapeta.—This village is situated about 12 miles from Chicacole 
in the Vizagapatam district of Madras where copperplates of Mahéraja 
Uméavarman were discovered (#.I., XXVI, Pt. III, p. 132). 

Dibbida Agraharam.—It is a village in the Viravilli taluk of the Vizaga- 
patam district (Z.I., V, 107). 

Dinakidu.—It is a village mentioned in the Dinakadu Inscriptions. 
Some lands of this village were given by Vijayaditya to Madhava (Journal 
of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 56). 

Dirghdsi.—It is a village four miles north of Kalingapatam in the Ganjam 
district, where an inscription of Vanapati (Saka Samvat 997) was dis- 
covered (#.J., IV, 314ff.). 

Dommara-Nandydla.—It may be identified with the two villages of 
Nandigdma and Pasimdikuru (#.J., XXVII, Pt. VI, p. 274). 

Draksirdma.—it is the name of a village. It is described as ‘the 
crest-jewel of the Andhra country’. It stands on the northern bank of 
the Ifjaram canal in the Ramacandrapuram taluk of the east Godavari 
district. It is one of the most sacred places in the Godavari district with a 
big temple dedicated to Bhimedvara (9./.I., I, pp. 53, 61; H.J., XXVI, 
Pt. I). The Coda king Annadeva caused the pinnacle of the temple of 
Bhimeévara to be overlaid with gold. Two sattras for Brahmins were 
founded here (cf. Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, I, p. 25). ; 

Drdavida.—It is the name of a country (8.1.J., I, p. 113). It is the 
Sanskrit name of the Tamil country. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(Ch. 118.4), the Bhagavata-Purdna (IV. 28, 30; VIII. 4, 7; VIII. 24, 13; 
IX. 1, 2; X.79, 13; XI. 5, 39) and in the Brhat-samhitd (KIV.19). The 
Jaina Brihatkalpa-bhasya also mentions it (Vr. I, 1231). 

Dunnivittha.—It was a Brahmin village in the kingdom of Kalinga 
(Jat., VI, 514). 

Ederu.—It is the name of a village (£.I., V, 118; Ibid., I, p. 36) near 
Akiripalle in the Kistna district, 15 miles north-east of Bezwada. It is 
also known as Idara Nuzvid taluk, Kistna district. 
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Ekadhira-Caturvedimangalam.—It is the name of a village somewhere 
near Tirunama-nallir in the South Arcot district. The name Ekadhira- 
mangalam corresponds to Ekadhira-Caturvedimangalam (S.I.J., Vol. II, 
p. 529; vide Rangdchart’s List, p. 1695, F.T. 21, for another version). 

Elépura.—The Ellora plates of Dantidurga mention it. It is Ellora, 
where Dantidurga built the Dasavatara cave temple and where his success- 
or Krgna built the Kailaséa temple (#.J., XXV, Pt. I, p. 29, January, 1939). 

Ellore.—It is also known as Ellira or Ilvalapura. It is probably the 
modern name of Kamalakarapura or Kolanu in Telugu. It is on the bank 
of the Kolleru lake in the Godavari district (§.J.I., Vol. II, p. 308). It is 
famous for its Kailasanatha temple. The caves at Ellore or Ellora in the 
north-west of the Nizam’s territory, about 16 miles from Aurangabad, are 
some of the most important Buddhist caves of India. Bhiksugrihas, known 
as Dumalenas are the first excavations made at the site. There are 
Brahmin and Jaina caves in addition to the Buddhist caves. The Buddhist 
caves contain distinct signs of later Mahayana sect. The cave No. 2 con- 
tains galleries full of images of the Buddha, seated on a lotus in a preaching 
attitude. In the north-east corner there is a figure of the Buddha very 
rough and almost unfinished. There is also a colossal Buddha seated on a 
Sihasana. In these caves the Buddha is seen in the attitude of preaching 
or in the Dharmacakra-mudra. The walls are covered profusely with 
images of Buddha and Buddhist sages. The cave No. 3 is a Vihara cave 
containing twelve cells for monks. The walls have also many carvings of 
Buddhist sages. The cave No. 4 is in ruins. At the north end of this 
cave there is a prominent figure of Padmapani attended by two females. 
The cave No. 6 contains an ante-chamber in front of a shrine full of sculp- 
tures. In the cave No. 9 there is an image of the Buddha with various 
attendants. The cave No. 10 is a beautiful Caitya-cave, where there is a 
large open court in front. The carvings are very beautiful and the facade 
is highly ornamental. The inner side of the gallery within the chapel is 
divided into three compartments, full of figures. A gigantic figure of the 
Buddha is carved in front of the dagoba. The cave No. 11 is two-storied, 
and this cave is similar to the cave No. 13 in outer appearance. The caves 
Nos. 11 and 13 contain an open court, cells in the walls, and show signs of 
Mahayanism. 

The copperplates of the earliest Rastrakita Emperor Dantidurga 
were discovered at Ellora (ancient Elapura) (#.J., X XV, Pt. I, pp. 25ff.). 

‘i Elumbur.—It is the same as Egmore, a part of Madras (S.J.J., Vol. III, 
33). 

Elir.—It is the name of a village (S.J.7., I, p. 108). It contains some 
temples. 

Eluru.—A village in the west Godavari district in the Vengivisaya. 

Enadapadi.—It is the name of a village (S.I.J., I, p. 83). 

Erandapalla.—It has been identified by Fleet with Erandol in east 
Khandesh and by Dubreuil with Erandapali, a town near Chicacole in the 
Ganjam district. Some have identified it with Yendipalli in Vizagapatam 
(Raichaudhuri, P.H.A.I., 5th ed., p. 540; Journal of Indian History, Vol. 
VI, Pt. ILI, pp. 402-403). 

Eyil.—It is the name of a village, in the Tindivanam taluk of the 
South Arcot district (S.I.I., I, pp. 123, 147). This village seems to have 
given its name to Eyirkottam. 

Eyirkottam.—This district was probably called after Eyil (fort), a 
village in the Tindivanam taluk of the South Arcot district (Ibid., I, p. 123). 
It is a district of Jayankondasolamandalam. Conjeevaram is said to be 
situated in it. 
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Gadavigaya.—It is identical with Khijfijaliyagadavisaya of the Anti- 
rigam plates of Jayabhafijadeva (H.I., XXIV, Pt. I, January, 1937, p. 18). 

Ganga.—This is the name of a river (S.I.I., I, pp. 57, 58, etc.). This 
river is also called Mandakini which descends from the sky with all the 
fury of its rushing waters and which is borne by the God Siva on one of his 
matted locks (S8.I.J., II, p. 514). The Purusottamapura plates of Ram- 
candra mention this river which is the Godavari (H.J., XXV, Pt. V, p. 208). 

Gangapadi.—tIt is included in the modern Mysore State (8.I.J., Vol. II, 
pp. 8, 17). 

Gangapura.—This village is identified with the modern Sangir situated 
at a distance of about eight miles south-west of Haveri on the road to Sirsi 
in the North Kanara district. This was included in the Candraguttinadu 
belonging to Goveyarajya (H.J., XXIII, Pt. V, pp. 182ff.). 

Gautami.—It is another name of the Godavari river (E.J., XXVI, 
Pt. I, January, 1941). It may be identified with the Akhanda-Gautamni, 
i.e., the Gautami before it divides itself into the seven branches collectively 
known by the name of the Saptagodavari (#.I., X XVI, Pt. I, p. 40). 

There is a village by the name of Gautami, which is in the Badakhimedi 
Estate of the Ganjam district, where three copperplates were discovered 
(E.I., XXIV, Pt. IV, 180ff., Gautami Plates of Ganga Indravarman, year 4). 

Ganganur.—lIt is the name of a village near Velir (Jbid., I, pp. 77, 128). 
It is the same as Gangeya-nallir in Karaivari-Andinaddu in Vellore taluk 
of North Arcot district. 

Gangeya-nalliir.—This is modern Ganganir (Jbid., I, p. 77), a village 
in Karaivari-Andinadu, a division of Paduvurkottam. 

Gedilam.—The Sendamangalam Inscription of Manavalapperumal 
refers to this river, which rises in the Kallakurci taluk of the South Arcot 
district and flows into the Bay of Bengal under the ruined bastions of 
Fort St. David near Cuddalore in the same district (E.J., XXIV, Pt. I, 
January, 1937, p. 27). On the bank of this river the two villages of Tiru- 
vadi and Tirumanikuli are situated (#.J., XXVII, Pt. III, p. 97). , 

Ghanasela mountain.—It is in the kingdom of Avanti in South India 
(Avantidakkhinapathe: Jataka, V, 133). 

Ghantasdla.—It is a small village in the Kistna district, 13 miles west 
of Masulipatam. Ikhasirivadhamana appears to be its ancient name 
(H.I., XXVII, Pt. I, 1947-48, 1ff.). Five Prakrit Inscriptions have been 
discovered here. 

Ghatikacala.—It is the name of a hill. It is at Sholinghur in the North 
Arcot district (Zbid., II, p. 502). 

Gingu.—It is in the South Arcot district containing some ancicnt 
monuments (A.S.J., Annual Report, 1917-18, Pt. I, p. 13). . 

Godavari.—It is the name of a river (Mahdbh., 85, 33; 88, 2; Bhagavata 
Purana, V.19, 18; Brahmandap, 1.12.15; Matsya, 22. 46; Padmapuray,a, 
Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38). According to the Ramayana (Aranyakanda, 
Sarga 15, vs. 11-18, 24), it was full of lotuses and not far from it antelopes 
freely moved about. Swans, kdrandavas and cakravikas sported them- 
selves in this river. This beautiful river had trees on both sides. Laks- 
mana took his bath in this river and returned to the leaf-hut taking with 
him many lotuses and fruits. Kalidasa refers to it in his Raghuvamsa 
(XIII, 33). The Paficavati forest was situated on it. According to the 
Brahmapurdna (Ch. 77, vs. 9-10; Saura, Ch. 69, v. 26) it has its source in the 
Trayamvaka-tirtha. Many holy places are situated on the bank of this 
river: Kuéavartatirtha, (Brahmap. Ch. 80), Dasasvamedhikatirtha 
(Mahdabh., Ch. 83, 64), Govardhanatirtha (Ibid., Ch. 91), Savitritirtha 
(Ibid., Ch. 102), Vidarbha (Ibid., 121), Markandeya-tirtha (Ibid., Ch. 145) 
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and Kiskindhyatirtha (Ibid., 167). It is mentioned in the Suttanipata (p. 
190). It is the largest and the longest river in South India, the source of 
which can be traced to the Western Ghats. It flows in a south-easterly 
direction below the Vindhya range cutting a valley through the Eastern 
Ghat. It falls in three distributaries into the Bay of Bengal in the district 
of Godavari forming a large delta at its mouth. In its course through 
Hyderabad and Madras State it is joined by many tributaries. It issued 
from the Sahya mountains along with the Tungabhadra, Kaveri, Bhima- 
ratha (or Bhimarathi), Krsnavenha, etc. This river which is considered 
to be one of the holiest in South India had really its source in Brahmagiri 
situated on the side of a village called Trayamvaka which is 20 miles from 
Nasik. It is near the Kavittha forest (Jdtaka, V, 132). This river is 
known in the Jain Literature as Goyavari (Brihatkalpa-Bhdasya, 6. 6244ff.). 
The Mahabharata has a reference to Sapta-Godavari (Ch. 85. 44). 

Gokarna.—The Kap copperplate of Keladi Sadasiva-niyaka refers to 
Gokarna which is a village of that name in North Kanara. It is not far 
from the river Reva (Saurapurdna, Ch. 69, 4l. 29). The Gokarna copper- 
plates of Kadamba Kamadeva, Saka, 1177, were discovered at Gokarna 
(of. H.I., XXVII, Pt. IV, pp. 157ff.). The Radmdyana (Adik. 42 sarga 
v. 12) points out that the sage Bhagiratha came to this place and engaged 
himself in asceticism because he was childless for a long time. The 
Mahabharata (85. 24-27) and the Padmapurdna (Ch. 21) refer to it as a 
holy place. The Kiurmapurdna (30. 45-48; cf. Agnipurdna, 109) and the 
Padmapurdna (Ch. 133) also mention it as such. The Saurapurdna (Ch. 
69, Sl. 33) mentions southern Gokarna which, according to it, is situated 
on the river Sindhu (Indus). 

Gokarnesvara.—It is a village at Deuli in the Jajpura sub-division of 
the Cuttack district situated two miles west of the police station of 
Dharamsala. It contains a small temple of Gokarneévara which is 
picturesquely situated on a bend of the river Brahmani. It is one of the 
ancient temples of Orissa. A life-size monolithic image of the four-handed 
Visnu can be found here at the foot of a Banyan tree. 

Gollapundi.—tIt may be identified with the village of Gollapidi on the 
northern bank of the Krsna river near Bezwada in the Kistna district, 
about 12 miles to the north of Tadikonda (H.J., XXIII, Pt. V—Tandi- 
konda Grant of Ammardaja, I1). 

Gomukhagiri.—It is the name of a hill with a temple dedicated to the 
Gomukhagiriévara by king Annadeva (E.I., XXVI, Pt. I). 

Gontiru.—tIt is the name of a village (S.I.J., Vol. I, 38). It is doubt- 
ful to identify Gontira with the modern town of Guntur in the Kistna 
district. This village is bounded on the east by Gonguva, on the south 
by Gonayiru, on the west by Kaluceruvulu and on the north by Madapalli 
(Ibid., I, p. 43). 

Gottaikela.—This village also known as Gotarkela is about three miles 
from the town of Sonepur (#.J., XXIII, Pt. VII, July, 1936, p. 250). 

Govindavadi and Dadmal.—Two villages in the Conjeevaram taluk of 
the Chingleput district. Govindavadi is close to Tirumalpuram in the 
Arkonam taluk of the North Arcot district and is identical with Govinda- 
padi of the inscription at Tirumalpuram (S.J.J., Vol. III, p. 254). 
Govindapadi is in Vellanadu which is a district of Damarkottam. 

Guddavativisaya.—This is the same as Goddavadi-visaya (Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XIV, p. 53). Guddavati-visaya or Guddavadi-visaya is perhaps 
identical with Gudravara, Gudravara or Gudra-haravisaya and connected 
with the modern Gudivada, the headquarters of a taluk of the Kistna 
district (Hultzsch, 9.I.J., Vol. I, p. 52 and f.n.) 
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Gudla-Kanderuvati—It was the ancient name of a tract of country 
lying on the southern bank of the Krsna river round Amardvati, which 
was noted for its beautiful temples and caityas of AmaravateSvara and 
the Buddha. The term ‘Gudla’ means ‘of the temples’, and the district 
Kanderavadi or Kanderuvati seems to acquire its name from the Gantur 
taluk of the ancient township Kanderu or the modern Kanteru, a village in 
Guntur district, which must have been a very important place in former 
times. Gudla-Kanderuvativisaya was the name for the northern portion of 
Guntur and eastern portion of Sattenapalli taluk. The central portion of 
Guntur together with the south-eastern part of Sattenapalli taluk was 
called the Uttara-Kanderuvitivisaya. (H#.I., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 166.) 

Gudravaravisaya.—It has been identified with Gidiru near Masuli- 
patam as well as with Gudivada, the headquarters of the taluk of the same 
name in the Kistna district (#.J., XVII, No. 10, p. 45). 

Gidri.—tIt is a town near Masulipatam. It is Koddoura of Ptolemy 
(McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Majumdar Ed., p. 68). 

Gundugolanu.—It is a village in the Venginanduvisaya granted to a 
Brahmin inhabitant of Kalluru, where a number of plates was found (J.A., 
XII, 248). 

Gutti.It is the headquarters of a taluk in the Anantapura district, 
known as Gooty (H#.I., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 190). 

Haduvaka.—It is a village, which is evidently the same as Sudava, 
situated in the eastern division of the Parlakimedi State in the Ganjam 
district of the Madras Presidency (H#.I., X XVI, Pt. 2, April, 1941, p. 63). 

Hagari.—This river formed the common boundary of the Kadamba 
country and the Nalavadi in the north and the Kadamba country and 
Sire 300 in the south (Q.J.M.S., January and April, 1950, p. 88). 

Halampura.—The Gurzala Brahmi Inscription refers to this place. 
According to some it may be identified with Alliru in the Nandigama 
taluk of the Kistna district. According to others it seems to be identical 
with Alampiir in the Nizam’s dominions. The latter place is situated at 
the apex of the Raichur Doab on the western bank of the Tungabhadra, a 
little distance before its junction with the Krsna. It abounds in anti- 
quities, temples and other structures (F.J., XXVI, 124ff.; Annual Report 
of the Archaeological Department of Nizam’s Dominions, 1926-27). 

Hamsaprapatana.—It is a holy place situated to the left of the 
Bhagirathi and north of Pratisthina (Kirmap., Pirvabhaga, Ch. 36, Sl. 22). 

Hanumkonda (Anmakonda).—It is near Warangal in the Nizams 
State, wherein the inscription of Prola was discovered. To the south of 
this place stands a hillock on the top of which a small temple of Padmaksi 
was built (#.7., [X, 256ff.). ; 

Hemévati.—It is the name of a village. It was the ancient capital o 
Nulambbapadi also called Nigarili-Sorapadi which appears to have 
extended into the Anantapur district (S.I.J., Vol. II, p. 425). 

Idaiturainidu.—This is the country of Edatore, the headquarters of a 
taluk in the Maisir district (Ibid., I, p. 96). 

Ilangoykkudi.—tt is the ancient name of Ambé-samudram. It was 
brahmadeya in Mullinadu (#.I., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939). 

Iramandalam.—Ira_ was called Mummudisoramandalam after the 
well-known surname Mummudicola of Rajaraja (S.7.J., Vol. II, pp. 108, 
ctc.). 

H aameianteait is the western Calukyan empire. Its revenue 
amounts to 74 lakhs (Ibid., I, p. 65). It was invaded by the Cola king 
mentioned in 1365 of Tanjore inscriptions (vide Ravigichtri’s List). 
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Isila.—It was a seat of government in the Deccan ruled over by a 
mahdmdtra. It may have been the ancient name of Siddapura in the 
Chitaldroog district of the Mysore State (Asoka’s M.R.E., I; #.J., II, 
No. 4, p. 111). 

Jagannathanagari.—This may be identified with Jagannathapuram 
which is the portion of the town of Cocanada lying south of the river (8.J.1., 
I, pp. 51-60; Sewell, List of Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 24). 

Jaggavaga.—This city was captured by the Coda King Annadeva 
(E.J., XXVI, Pt.I). - 

Jambugrama.—The Kalibhana copperplate inscriptions of king 
Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya mention it, which may be the same as the 
modern Jémgaon near Kalibhana (J.H.Q., XX, No. 3). 

Jambukesvara.—It is Sriragam according to some (ef. Devipurdna 
Ch. 102). It is two miles away to the north of Trichinopoly. It contains 
a temple having the water-linga. The deity is so called because it remains 
in water. Siva stands in the middle with Brahma and Visnu to the right 
and left respectively. 

Jatinga-Ramesvara.—It is a hill near Siddaipura in the Molakalmuru 
taluk of the Chitaldroog district in Mysore State (Z.I., IV, 212). 

” = cyan koedacciamandalan:—Ve is the Cola country (S.I.I., I, pp. 79-80, 

, 123). 

Jayapuravisaya.—The Cuttack Museum plates of Madhavavarman 
refer to it, which is the same as Jayakatakavisaya of Kongodamandala 
mentioned in the Dharakota plate of Subhakaradeva. It may be identi- 
fied with the present Jeypore contiguous to the Ganjam district in Orissa 
(Z.I., XXIV, Pt. IV, October, 1937, p. 151). 

Jajpur.—It is an old site in the Jajpur district of Orissa. This place 
is called Birajaksetra in the Mahabharata. It was a sacred spot as early 
as the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. It contains a temple having the image of 
Sati under the name of Biraji or the passionless one. This temple cannot 
be of an earlier date than the 14th century A.D. Jajpur, also known as 
Birajaksetra on the Vaitarani in the Cuttack district, is a place of historical 
importance. Four colossal images which are the notable objects of anti- 
quarian interest have been discovered here. One of them is an image of 
the Bodhisattva Padmapini of decomposed Khondalite of the later Gupta 
period, 16 ft. in height. The other three are the images of Varahi, 
Cimunda and Indrani. Of these images, those of Camunda and Indrani 
are very badly mutilated. The colossal image of Varahi at Jajpur has 
lost both the right fore-arms, and both of her left arms are mutilated. 
She is seated in easy posture on a throne. Her vehicle, buffalo, is carved 
on the base. As pointed out by R. P. Chanda the makers of the images 
of the mothers and of the allied gods and goddesses found at Jajpur 
followed the Devi-mahatmya, which knows only seven mother-goddesses. 
All the old temples of Jajpur are said to have been destroyed by Mahom- 
medan invaders. Jajpur was the capital of Orissa at the time of Hiuen 
Tsang, as rightly pointed out by Waddell and R. P. Chanda. It may be 
recognized as an old centre of the cult of Birajé or Durga. The magnificent 
images of the mothers and the allied deities, e.g., Sivadiiti and Ganeéa, 
found at Jajpur, are the best specimens of the early mediaeval Buddhist 
sculptures. The early mediaeval stone-temples of Jajpur are not of much 
architectural importance. For further details, vide R. P. Chanda, 
Exploration in Orissa, M.A.S.I., No. 44. 

Jeypore.—It is in the Vizagapatam district of the newly formed 
Andhra State (£.I., XXV, Pt. V, January, 1940). 
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Jijjtka.—This village is the same as the modern village of Jirjingi in 
the Tekkali Zamindari of the Ganjam district where some plates of Ganga 
Indravarman were found out (#.J., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1940, pp. 281 and 
286). 

Jurddé.—It may be identical with Jarada, a village in the Kodola 
taluk of the Ganjam district. Surada the headquarters of a taluk of the 
same name in the Ganjam district, represents Jurada (H.J., XXIV, Pt. I, 
January, 1937, p. 18). 

Kacci.—This is modern Conjeevaram (S.J.J., Wol. III, p. 206). 

Kaccipedu.—tit is Kaficipuram, modern Conjeevaram (S.I.J., I, pp. 
113, 114, 117, 139, 141, etc.; Vol. III, p. 267). 

Kadaba.—It is in the Tumkur district of the Mysore State, where 
copperplates of Prabhitavarsa (Saka samvat 735) were discovered (E./., 
IV, 332ff.). 

Kadabhra.—lIt is the name of a country (S.J.J., Vol. II, pp. 343, 356). 

Kadaikkottir.—It is the name of a village (Ibid., I, p. 105). Arista- 
nemi acarya belonged to it. 

Kadalad:,—It is in the North Arcot district (Z.J., XIV, 310). 

Kadapi.—Ptolemy calls it Karige. It is situated five miles from the 
right bank of the North Pennar on a small tributary of that river (Ptolemy’s 
Ancient India, Majumdar Ed., p. 186). 

Kadaram (or Kidaéram).—It is now the headquarters of the taluk of 
Ramnad Zemindary in the Madura district (9.J.J., II, p. 106). Kadaram, 
being the first port of call for ships from India to Further India and China, 
was the place best known to the people of the Tamil country and, therefore, 
Tamil inscriptions refer to the conquest of Kadéram. The smaller Leyden 
copperplates dated 1090 A.D. record an embassy from Kadaram to the 
Cola court at Ayirattali (Z.J., XXII, 267-71). 

Kalanjiyam.—It is the name of a village (S.I.I., I, p. 83). 

Kalavalinddu.—The Tiruppivanam plates of Jatavarman Kula- 
éekhara I refer to it. It was divided into two parts, north and south (Z.I,, 
XXV, Pt. III, p. 98). 

Kalavapiimdi—The Koduru grant of Ana-vota-reddi (Saka 1280) 
refers to it, which may be identified with modern Kaluvapidi in the Gudi- 
vada taluk of the Kistna district (Z.J., XXV, Pt. III, p. 140). 

Kalitiga.—This is the name of a country (H#.1., Vol. II, pp. 8, 17, 35, 
123, etc.). 

Kalirganagara.—In the Narasingapalli plates of Hastivarman and the 
Santabommali plates of Indravarman, Kalinganagara has been identified 
with modern Kalingapatam at the mouth of the Vamsadhara river or 
Mukhalingam near Chicacole (£.J., IV, 187). According to some, Mukha- 
lingam is a place of pilgrimage, 20 miles from Parlakimedi in the Ganjam 
district (H.J., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, p. 76). Fleet has identified it 
with Kalingapatam (Ind. Antiquary, XVI, p. 132) as a kingdom. Kalinga 
occurs in Panini’s Agtadhydyi (IV.1.170). Patafijali mentions it in his 
Mahabhasya (3.2.2, p. 191). It was a well-known country on the eastern 
coast of India lying between the Mahanadi and the Godavari (J.U P HLS.. 
XV, Pt. II, p. 34). It is also mentioned in the Trilinga Inscription of 
Devendravarman, son of Gunarnava (Ganga year 192). The India Office 
plate of Lakamanasena refers to Kalinga (E.I., XXVI, Pt. 1; XXV, Pt. V, 
January, 1940) which also occurs in the Tekkali plates of Anantavarman 
of the Ganga year 358 (Z.I., X XVI, 174ff.) and the Indian Museum plates 
of Ganga Devendravarman, year 308 (H.J., XXIII, Pt. Il). Randle is 
right in pointing out that the tribute on the pratipad days in the shape ofa 
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gift of woman was paid by the ruler of Kalinga to Laksmanasena while he 
was young (H.J., XXVI, Pt. I, p. 11., F.N. 4). The kingdom of Kalinga 
included Pithudaka, Pithudaga or Pithunda on the sea-coast, which existed 
near the river Languliyaé. The Kalinga Edict I tells us that a Kumara was 
in charge of Kalinga with his headquarters at Tosali (Tosala) or Samapa 
(Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 64 fn.). According to the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription king Kharavela brought back to his realm the throne 
of Jina from Anga-Magadha.! He stormed a stronghold of the Magadhan 
army in the Barabar hills, known as the Gorathagiri, and caused a heavy 
pressure to be brought to bear upon the citizens of Rajagrha, the earlier 
capital of Magadha. He also compelled king Bahasatimita of Magadha to 
acknowledge his suzerainty. Kharavela repaired the buildings, walls, 
and gates in the city of Kalinga, which were badly damaged by the stormy 
wind, raised the embankments of the Isitaéla tank, and restored all the 
damaged gardens. According to the Hathigumpha Inscription King 
Kharavela is said to have defeated the Bhojakas and Rathikas (i.e., the 
Bhojas and Rastrikas of Asoka’s inscriptions) in the 4th year of his reign 
and to have compelled them to do him homage. King Kharavela has 
been described in his own Inscription as Kaliigddhipati, and as Kalinga- 
cakkavatti in the Inscription of his chief queen. The Hathigumpha Inscrip- 
tion clearly shows that Kalinganagara was the capital of Kalinga during 
Kharavela’s reign. It has been satisfactorily identified with Mukhalingam 
on the Vaméadhara and the adjacent ruins in the Ganjam district. Khibi- 
ra was really the capital of Kalinga in Kharavela’s time. It had its 
connection with a river near it by a canal opened up three hundred years 
back by a king named Nanda. It was brought into the heart of this capital 
by its further extension from the Tanasuliya road. It appears from the 
location of the new royal palace that the capital was situated on the bank 
of a stream known by the name of Praci, which flows on the northern part 
of the Puri district showing many temples in ruins on its both banks. The 
river Praci flows southwards within five or six miles east from the Lingaraja 
temple (B. M. Barua, Khdravela as King and Builder published in the 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XV, p. 52). 

The ancient Kalinga country seems to have comprised modern Orissa 
to the south of the Vaitarani and the sea-coast southwards as far as Vizaga- 
patam (cf. Mahabharata, IIT, 114.4). It also included the Amarakantaka 
range which is said to be in its western part (Mahdbhdrata, Vanaparva, 
CXIV, 10096-10107; Kurma-Purdna, II, XXXIX, 19; Cunningham, 
A.G.I., pp. 734-35; for further details, vide Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, pp. 63-64). The Matsyap. refers to JaleSvara which is a tirtha 
in the Amarakantaka hill of Kalinga (186. 15-38; 187.3-52). The Bhdga- 
vata Purdna refers to it and to its people (IX, 23. 5; X, 61, 29, 37) and the 
Brhat-samhité also mentions it (XIV, 8). The Kalinga country lies be- 
tween the Godavari and Mahanadi rivers (Hultzsch, S.J.J., I, pp. 63, 65, 
95, etc.). The capital of Kalinga was Dantapuranagara (H.J., XIV). 
Many other Kalinga capitals existed in the Ganjam district (H#.J., IV, 187). 
The Sonepur grant of Mahasivaguptayayati refers to Kalinga, Kongoda, 
Utkala and Koéala ruled by Laksmanasena of Gauda. Kalinga formed a 
geographical unit by itself, and had its own rulers from the earliest times. 
Two eastern Ganga copperplate grants from Sudava (Z.I., XXVI, Pt. IT, 
p. 63) also refer to Kalinganagara which has been variously located at 
modern Kalingipatam or at Mukhalingam. According to this copperplate 
KAmariipa is located in ancient Kalinga. 





1 Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 272-273, 
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In the Aihole Inscriptions of the seventh century A.D., Pulakesin II 
claims to have subdued the Kalingas and took the fortress of Pistapura 
(E.I., VI, pp. 4ff.). Harsadeva or Sriharga is described in a Nepalese in- 
scription to have been the king of Kalinga, Odra, Gauda and other countries 
(J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 384-5; J.H.Q., 1927, p. 841). Another reference to 
Kalinga is found in the Bheraghat Inscription of Alhanadevi, the queen of 
Gaya-karna of the Kalacuri dynasty, the grandson of the famous Laksmi- 
karna. It informs us that when Laksmikarna gave full play to his heroism, 
Vanga trembled with Kalinga (#.J., II, p. 11). 

Most of the early Gangas of Kalinga like Hastivarman (£.I., XXIII, 
65), Indravarman (#.J., XXV, 195), Devendravarman (H.J., XXVI, 63), 
who described themselves as lords of Kalinga issued their grants from the 
victorious camp at Kalinganagara. (#.I., XXVI, 67). The plates of the 
early Ganga kings of Kalinga, like Jayavarmadeva and Indravarman, 
refer to the victorious residence of Svetaka (#.I., XXIII, 261; XXIV, 181; 
XXVI, 167), which has been identified with Cikati, in the Ganjam district. 
For a list of ancient districts of Kalinga country as mentioned in the diff- 
erent Kalinga inscriptions of various dates, vide Indian Culture, XIV, 
p. 137. 

In the fifth century A.D. the well-known Komarti grant introduces us 
to a Sri Maharaja named Candravarman, who is described as Kalingadhi- 
pati or the lord of Kalinga (Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of Southern 
India, p. 18). To this dynasty Umavarman and Visakhavarman, who 
were the lords of Kalinga, probably belonged. To about the same date as 
that of the Komarti grant may be ascribed the inscription of a certain 


Kalingadhipati Vasisthiputra Saktivarman of the Mathara family who 
granted from Pistapura (Pithapuram) the village of Rakaluva in Kalinga- 
visaya (H.J., XII, pp. Iff.). A copperplate grant of eastern Calukya 
king Bhima I mentions a village in Elamafici-Kalingadega, which formed 
part of a province called Devarastra. According to the Kharod Inscrip- 
tion of Ratnadeva III, the lord of Kalinga was the youngest son of Kokalla 
(E.I., XXI, p. 159). According to some Kalingaraja came to be regarded 
as the son and not merely a descendant of Kokalla. The Kharod Inscrip- 
tion further says that Kalingaraja became the Lord of Tummana, which 
has been identified by some with Tumana in the Bilaspur district (I.A., 
LIII, pp. 267ff.). According to the Amoda plates, Kalingaraja churned 
the king of Utkala and contributed prosperity to the treasury of Gangeya- 
deva (H.J., XIX, p. 75). According to a South Indian Inscription dated 
1135 A.D., a Ganga king of Kalinga was defeated by Durjaya Manda II 
(H.I., VI, 276). The ruler of Kalinga along with those of Kafici, Koéala, 
Malava, Lata, Tanka, etc., was defeated by Dantidurga, according to the 
Ellora Inscription, V. 23, and the Begumra plates of Indra II (H.I., IX, 
24ff.). 

Govinda III came to the bank of the Narmada and conquered Kalinga 
and other countries including Malava, Koéala, Vengi, Dahala and Odraka 
(E.I., XXIII, Pt. VIII, p. 297—Manna Plates of Stambha). Kalinga was 
visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A.D. According to him, it was 
5,000 li in circuit. It was regularly cultivated and it produced abundant 
flowers and fruits. It contained extensive forests. It was thickly popu- 
lated. The climate was hot. The people were vehement and impetuous, 
mostly rough and uncivilized. There were some sazighdramas and deva 
temples (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 209-10). 

According to the Mahdvastu (Vol. III, p. 361), Dantapura was the 
capital of the Kalinga kingdom, and it existed ages before the Buddha 
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(Jat., II, p. 367). Probably it was the Dantapura where the Kalingas 
were destroyed by Krsna (Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, XLVII, 1883). 
Dandagula or Dandaguda, the capital of Calingoe, mentioned by Pliny, 
shows that the original form was Dantakura and not Dantapura (C.A.G.I., 
p. 735). According to the Kautiliya Arthasasira (p. 50), the elephants of 
Kalinga and Anga were excellent. According to the Dasakumdracaritam, 
Mantragupta came to Kalinga. At a little distance from this city he sat 
on the slope of a hill in a wild forest adjoining a cemetery. The daughter 
of the king of Kalinga named Kanakalekha was sent for (pp. 167-168). A 
Brahmin came from the Andhra capital, who told a story about Kardana, 
the king of Kalinga and the father of Kanakalekha (Ibid., p. 172). 
KAlidasa styles the king of Kalinga as the ‘Lord of the Mahendra’ (Raghu- 
vaméa, IV, 43; VI, 54). According to him Kalinga was extended up to 
the Godavari. For further details, vide 8S. K. Aiyangar’s Ancient India 
and South Indian History and Culture, Vol. I (1941), Ch. XIII, pp. 396ff. 

Kalingapattanam.—It was a flourishing seaport at the mouth of the 
Godavari. 

Kalitgiranya.—This forest which finds mention in the Milindapatha 
(p. 130) lay between the Godavari river on the south-west and the Gaoliya 
branch of the Indravati river on the north-west (C.A.G.J., p. 591). 
According to Rapson, it was between the Mahanadi and the Godavari 
(Ancient India, p. 116). 

Kalluru.—This ancient village is situated in the Repalle taluk of the 
Guntur district (I.4., XII, 248). 

Kalpatti—tt is in Palghat, where a stone inscription was discovered 
(E.I., XV, 145ff.). 

Kalubarigg.—It is the modern Gulbargé in the Hyderabad State 
(E.J., XIII, 157). 

Kaluceruvulu.—It is the name of a village (8.J.J., I, p. 43). 

Kalya::a.—This city was founded by the Coda king Kamaraja, which 
became famous as Kamapuri, ‘the crest-Jewel of the Andhra country’ 
(E.J., XXVI, Pt. I). 

Kamakapalli.tt is situated in the Girigada village of the Karvan- 
nadga district (H.I., XVI, 270). 

Kamalapadasa.—It is the name of a village (S.I.J., I, p. 83). 

Kamalipuram.—It is in the Cuddappah district where an inscription 
of Indra III was discovered. 

Kampili.—This is modern Kampli, a town on the southern bank of 
the Tungabhadra in the Hospet taluk of the Bellary district (S.J.J., Vol. 
Ill, p. 194; Madras District Gazetteers, Bellary, by W. Francis, pp. 282ff.). 
Dantivarman’s grant records the donation of a village to a Buddhist monas- 
tery at Kampailya (#.J., VI, 287). It will not be safe to identify this 
Kampailya with Kampilya, the capital of Southern Pajficdla, for lack of 
proper evidence. 

Kanada (or Kannada).—This is Karnata country (S8.I.J., Vol. IL, 
pp. 117, 311), a portion of the Carnatic between Ramnid and Serinya- 
patam. It is also called Kuntaladesa. The Mysore State was also called 
Karnataka (J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 482). The kingdom of Vijayanagara was 
also called Karuata (Imperial Gazetteers of India, Vol. IV). 

Kanakavalli.— village (SJ.J., I, pp. 78, 79) belonging to Panga- 
lanidu, a division of Paduvur-Kottam in Jayankonda-Colamandalam. 

Kandarddityam.—It is the name of a village (Jbid., I, p. 112) on the 
northern bank of the Kaveri in the Trichinopoly district. A chieftain of 
this name occurs in the inscriptions. 
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Kanderuvadi.—It is Kanderuvativigaya district (Ibid., I, pp. 38, 44). 
An order was issued to its inhabitants by the Calukya Bhima II (vide 98 
of Kistna district in Rangdchari’s List). Kanderuvativisaya seems to 
have been subdivided into three or four small districts. It comprised 
apparently the whole of Guntur taluk, the eastern portion of Sattenapalli 
and the northern parts of Tenali taluk. The central portion of Guntur 
together with the south-eastern part of Sattenapalli taluk was called Uttara 
Kanderuvativigaya (#.J., XXIII, Pt. V). 

Kannamargalam.—It is the name of a village which is situated in the 
Arni Jagir about half way between Arni and Vellore (8.J.I., I, p. 83). 

Kanni.—It is the name of a river which flowed in ancient times near 
Cape Comorin (Vailir Inscription of Kopperunjingadeva, #.J., XXIII, 
Pt. V, p. 180). 

Kanteru.—The Kanteru plates of Saélankiyana Vijayaskandavarman 
refer to this village in the Gantur taluk, Gantur district (#.J., XXV, Pt. I, 
January, 1939, p. 42). According to some it is situated a few miles north- 
east of Guntur near the main road leading to Bezwada (H.J., XVIII, p. 56). 

Kanyad.—It is the same as Kanyakumari, the Tamil name of Cape 
Comorin (9.I.J., Vol. III, p. 22 f.n.). It is also called Gangaikondacola- 
puram. Here an inscription of Kulottungacola I has been discovered 
(£.I., XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, pp. 274ff.). It is a very ancient place of 
great reputation. It was known to the Greek writers as Komaria Akron 
or Cape Komaria. The temple of the Goddess Kanyakumari is situated 
on the very brink of the Indian Ocean. Here the inscription of Vira 
Rajendradeva was discovered (H.J., XVIII, p. 21). 

Karaivari-andi-nadu.—It is the name of a district (8.J.J., I, pp. 77, 
78, 129). 

Karamadai.—This town is on the railway line between Coimbatore 
and Mettupalayam, about 17 miles from Coimbatore containing the Sri- 
ranganatha Perumal Temple. 

Karavipikkam.—tt is also spelt as Kalanipikam. It is a village 
situated in Vellore taluk in North Arcot district, near Virificipuram (S././., 
I, 136). . 

Karanjadu.—This village may be identical with Komanda or with 
Karada situated about 16 miles north of Komanda (£.J., XXIV, Pt. IV, 
p. 173). 

Karavandapuram—This is the same as the village now known as 
Ukkirankottai in Kalakkudi-nédu in the Tinnevelly taluk. It was of 
great strategic importance in the time of the early Pandyas. Vestiges 
of a fort and a moat are even now visible, which give evidence to its former 
greatness. There are two Siva temples called Arikesarisvaram and Raja- 
singiSvaram, in the vicinity of the village named after the Pandya kings, 
ArikeSari and Rajasimha (H.J., X XIII, Pt. VII, p. 284). ; 

Karkittiir.—It may be identified with Kalakattir near Palamaner 1n 
the Chittoor district (#.J., XXII, p. 113). me 

Karkudi.—This is the ancient name of Uyyakkondan Tirumalai in the 
Nandipanmamangalam on the southern bank of the Kaveri (8./.0., IH, 
p. 231). It is in Rajasrayacaturvedimangalam in Pandikulasamvalanddu 
(vide Rangichirt’s List, 1952). 

Karntta country.—This country (9.1.1., I, pp. 69-70, 82, 130, 160, 
164) figures prominently in Tamil classics. It is also mentioned in the 
Bhagavata Purdna (V. 6, 7). It has been described as a vast country 
(dharadmandala). It is occupied by the Kanarese speaking people. The 
kings of Karnata were nominally dependent on the kings of Vijayanagara. 
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Karnika.—A branch of the Kaveri. It is the Coleroon surrounding 
Srirangam (Padmapurana, Ch. 62). 

Karur or Karuvir.—lit is a village of the Coimbatore district (S.J.I., 
p. 126, fn.1). It is also called Vafiji which was the old capital of the 
Chera kingdom. Ptolemy calls it Karur the capital of the prince of Kerala 
(Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 2nd ed., p. 33, note 2; Z.D.M.G., 
Vol. XX XVII, p. 99; Hultzsch, S.J.7., 1, p. 106 f.n. 2). It is a town in the 
present Trichy district prominently mentioned in Tamil classics. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, Karoura was the capital of Kerobothros, i.e., Keralaputra. 
Karira means the black town (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy, 8. N. Majumdar Ed., p. 182). 

Karuvir.—It is the name of a village in the Coimbatore district. It is 
also the name of a town in the same district (S.J.J., II, pp. 250, 260, 
288, 305; Vol. III, p. 31). 

Kaurala.—It has been identified by some with Colair lake and accord- 
ing to others with Sonpur district of C.P., and Korada in South India. 

Kadlahasti.—It is in the North Arcot district, a place of pilgrimage on 
the river Suvarnamukhari (#./., I, 368). 

Kalibhanad.—The Kalibhand Copperplate Inscriptions of king Maha- 
bharagupta I Janamejaya (1.H.Q., XX, No. 3) mention this village, lying 
about nine miles to the north-east of Bolangir, the chief town of the Patna 
State in the Sambalpur district. 

Kalidurga.—This is modern Calicut, a town (8.I.J., Vol. II, pp. 364— 
72). The Tamil form of this name is Kallikottai. 

Kaliyitirkottam.—It is the name of a district (S.J.J., I, pp. 116, 
117, ete.). Its subdivision was Erikalnadu (vide 236 of Rangachari’s 
List). 

Kamapuri.—It is also known as Kalyana, the crest-jewel of the Andhra 
country (H.J., XXVI, Pt. I, January, 1941). This city was founded by 
the Coda king Annadeva in the Andhra country, which perhaps became 
the capital of his principality (Ibid., X XVI, Pt. I). 

Kamkaraparti (Kamkarapartti)—It stands on the bank of the 
Gautami (another name of the Godavari). It may be identified with the 
modern village of Kakaraparru on the west bank of the Godavari. It is at 
present included in the Tanuku taluk of the West Godavari district (H.J., 
XXVI, Pt. I, January, 1941). 

Kana-nidu.—It is stated to be a division of Pandimandalam. The 
western part of Tirumeyyam taluk, which is the southernmost part of the 
Pudukottai State, had in it the ancient district of Kananadu. It was 
contiguous to Keralasingavalanadu (£.J., XXV, Pt. II, April, 1939). 

Kdnapper.—It is the name of a village in the Pandya country (S.I.I., 
Vol. II, p. 149). It is famous for its temple. 

Kaficipura (Kafici or Kificipura) :—Vide Conjeevaram.—It was an im- 
portant: place of pilgrimage from very early times. The Bhagavatapurdna 
(X. 79, 14) refers to it as a city. Patafijali mentions it in his Mahabhasya, 
II, p. 298. The Skandapurdna (Ch. I, 19-23) mentions it among other 
places as holy. The Yoginitantra (1.17) also mentions it. In the Dravida 
country there existed a city called Kafici where lived a rich merchant’s 
son named Saktikumara who was anxious to find out a virtuous wife. For 
this purpose he went to the Siri country on the right bank of the river 
Kaveri (Dasakumdracaritam, p. 153). , Kaficipura finds mention in the 
Mayidavolu Copperplate Inscription of Sivaskandavarman (cf. H.I., XXV, 
Pt. VII, p. 318). Kaficipura mentioned in the Aihole Inscription was 
conquered by Pulakesin. The Talagunda Inscription of Santivarman also 
refers to Kafici. It is known as KaAjicipedu. It is Conjeevaram, the 

It 
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capital of Dravida or Cola on the river Palar, 43 miles south-west of Madras 
(of. Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, Ch. IX). Siva Kafici and Visnu Kasei 
form the western and eastern parts of the city. There is also Jaina Kaijici, 
called Tirupparutti-kunram. Of all the temples at Conjeevaram the 
Kamaksi temple is the most important. In this temple the only peculiar- 
ity is the Cakra placed in front of the deity. This city is said to have been 
founded by Kulottunga Cola on the site of a forest, called Kurumbhar- 
bhiimi, afterwards called Tondamandala. It was one of the capitals of 
the ancient Colas and the capital of the later Pallavas (vide S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India and South Indian History and Culture, Vol. I, 1941, pp. 
520ff.). It was one of the notable centres of Buddhist learning. The 
geographer Ptolemy (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
pp. 185-86) refers to the kingdom of Malanga, ruled by Bassaronaga, which, 
according to some, was Kajici. According to Ptolemy, Malanga was the 
capital of Arouarnoi (Arvarnoi) (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy, p. 185). Kaficipura contains the temple of Kailasanathasvamin 
built in the Pallava style of the 6th century architecture. There is another 
temple by the name of Rajasimhavarmesvara temple. Besides there are 


numerous small temples both Saiva and Visnu (Hultzsch, S.J. Inscriptions, 
I, pp. 1, 2, 3, 19, 29, 77, 113, 116, 118, 120, 123, 125, 139, 140, 141, 145, 
146, 147). 

Kajici was attacked by the Rastrakita king Govinda and his father. 
As soon as it was invaded by Govinda, the then ruler of Kafici was defeated 
some time before 803 A.D. as far as we can learn from the British Museum 
plates of Govinda III (J.A., XI, 126). The Siddhalingamadam Inscription 
from South Arcot district, as old as the fifth year of Krsna’s reign, refers 
to the conquest of Kajici and Tanjai or Tanjore (Madras Epigraphical 
Collection for 1909, No. 375). An inscription from the Ukkala Visnu temple 
in the North Arcot district mentions the king Kannaradevavallabha as the 
Conqueror of Kajici and Tanjore (#.J., IV, 82). 

Kiindalur.—It is the name of a village. It may be identified with 
Cidambaram (S.I.I., I, pp. 63-65, 95, 140). Rajaraja I is said to have 
destroyed the ships here. 

Kap.—This village is in the South Kanara district of the Madras State 
where a copperplate was discovered (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 80). 

Karaikkil (Karikal).—This is a sea-port town. It is the French 
settlement in the Tanjore district (Hultzsch, S.J.J., Vol. II, p. 295). 

Kiruvagrima.—it is either Koregaon or Karva about six and four 
miles respectively from Karad on the right bank of the Krsna (#.., XXVI, 
Pt. VII, p. 323). 

K ittuppidi.—It is s village close to the Vellore station of the Madras 
State (#.I., I, p. 129, f.n. 3). 

Kattuttumbir.—It is the name of a village. It was in Pangalanadu, 
a division of Paduvarkottam (£.I., I, pp. 78-79). It is really in the Vellore 
taluk of the North Arcot district. 

Kdvanir (Kavanniir).—It is the name of a village in the Gudiyattam 
taluk of the North Arcot district (E.I., I, p. 133; #.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, 
October, 1935, p. 147). It is in the Saidpet taluk, Chingleput district. 

Kaveri (or Kaviri).—It is the name of a river which starting from 
Coorg passes through the districts of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, and falls 
into the Bay of Bengal. It is called ‘the beloved of the Pallavas’. This 
means that a Pallava king ruled over the country along the banks of the 
Kaveri river (9.J.I., I, p. 29). This river is mentioned in the Ramayana 
(Kiskindhyakanda, XLI, 21, 25; cf. Harivamsa, XXVII, 1416-22; cf. 
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Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, IX, 328; Vanaparva, LXXXV, 8164, 5 etc.) 
and in the Yoginitanira (2/6, pp. 178ff,). According to the Kalikapurdaua 
(Ch. 24, 180-135) this river has its origin in*the Mahakala lake. The 
Kavyddarga of Dandin refers to the lands on the bank of the Kaveri (III, 
166). The Tirthayatra sections of the Puranas and Epics mention this 
river as very holy. It is the Khaberos of Ptolemy, which is said to have 
its source in the Adeisathron range which may be identified with 
the southern portion of the Sahya. The Bhagavatapurdna refers to this 
river (V. 19, 18; VII. 13, 12; X, 79, 14; XI, 5, 40; cf. Padmapurdna, Uttara- 
khanda, vs. 35-38). It is also mentioned in the Brhatsamhita (XIV. 13) 
as well as in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (IV. 45). In the South Indian inscrip- 
tions the river Kaveri is associated with the name of the Colas. Hara 
asked Gunabhara: ‘How could I standing in a temple on earth view the 
great power of the Colas or the river Kaveri?’ (Hultzsch, S.J.J., I, 34). 
The Calukya King Pulakesin II crossed this river with his victorious army 
to enter the Cola country when this river had her current obstructed by 
the causeway formed by his elephants. The glory of the Kaveri forms an 
inexhaustible theme of early Tamil poetry. According to the Mani- 
mekhalai (I. 9-12; 23-4) this noble stream was released by the sage Agastya 
from his waterpot at the request of the king Kanta and for the exaltation 
of the ‘children of the sun’. She was the special banner of the race of the 
Colas and she never failed them in the most protracted drought. The 
yearly freshes in the Kaveri formed the occasion of a carnival in which the 
whole nation took part from the king down to the meanest peasant. It is 
a famous river in South India, which rises in the Western Ghats and flows 
south-east through Mysore, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in the district 
of Tanjore in the Madras State. In ancient times, this river, noted for 
pearl-fishery, flowed down into the sea through the southern portion of the 
ancient kingdom of Cola. The principal Cola port was at Kaveri-pattanam 
or Pugar on the northern bank of the Kaveri, while Uragapura, the ancient 
capital of Cola, was situated on the southern bank of this river. For 
further details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 51. 

Kavirippiimbattanam.—It is the full Tamil name of Kaveripattanam 
at the mouth of the Kaveri river (8.J.J., II, p. 287). It must be Kaverip- 
pumpattinam, ancient sea-port capital of the Colas, washed away by the 
deluge according to Tamil classics (vide also V. R. R. Dikshitar, Pre- 
Historic South India, p. 31). 

Kendrapiri.—_It is the headquarters of the Kendrapara subdivision 
of the Cuttack district. 


Kerakera.—The Adipur copperplate of Narendrabhafijadeva refers to 


this village in Ghoshdapir in Adipur pargana, situated about 12 miles to 
the south-south-east of Khicing. (H#.I., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 158.) 

Kerala country.—Kerala is the Kanarese form of the Tamil Cerala. 
Panini mentions it in his Astédhydyi (4.1.175). The Bhagavata Purana 
refers to it (X.79, 19; X. 82, 13). The country was anciently called Cera- 
lam or Corala-nidu. Ceralam means mountain range. The Kerala 
country (S.I.J., I, pp. 51, 59, 86, 90, 92, 94) is the same as Cera. According 
to V. A. Smith, Kerala generally means the rugged region of the Western 
Ghats south of the Candragiri river (E.H.I., p. 466). It was conquered 
by Rajendra-Coda. It is present Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

Keralaputra (variant Ketalaputo).—It is the Kerala country in South 
India. Patafijali in his Mahabhasya (IV, I, 4th ahnika) mentions Kerala 
(or Malabar). Keralaputra was situated at the south of Kupaka (or 
Satya), extending down to Kannati in Central Travancore (Karunagapalli 
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taluk). South of it lay the political division of Misika (J R.A.S., 1923 
413). It was watered by the river Periyar on the bank of which stood its 
capital Vafiji near Cochin 4nd at its mouth there was the seaport of Muchiri 
(C.H.I., I, 595). The Chera or Kerala country comprised Travancore, 
Cochin and the Malabar district. The Kongudesa (corresponding to the 
Coimbatore district and the southern part of Salem district) was annexed 
to it. Its original capital was Vafiji, now Tiru-Karur on the Periyar river 
near Cochin; but its later capital was Tiru-Vafijikkalam near the mouth 
of the Periyar. It had important trading centres on the western coast at 
Tondi on the Agalappulai about five miles north of Quilandi, Muchiri near 
the mouth of the Periyar, Palaiyir Chowghaét and Vaikkari close to 
Kottayam. 

In his second and thirteenth Rock Edicts Asoka mentions Ketala- 
putas or Keralas as a people living on the border though outside his own 
realm. Later on, during the age of the Periplus Cerobothra (i.e. Kerala- 
putra) was included within Damirica. Subsequently during the time of 
Ptolemy the kingdom of Karoura was ruled by Cerobothros (Keralaputra). 

The Kerala country finds mention in the Epics and Purdnas. 
According to the Mahabharata (Sabhaparva, XXX, 1174-5; Ch. XXXI; 
cf. Bhismaparva IX, 352, 365; Ramdyana, Bombay ed., IV, Ch. 41) the 
Keralas were a forest tribe. The Vayupurdna (XLV, 124), Matsyapurdna 
(Ch. CXIII, 46) and Markandeya-purdna (Ch. 57, 45, Bibliotheca Indica 
Series) mention the Colas, Pandyas and Keralas among the peoples of the 
Daksinapatha. 

Senguttavan Cera was the first notable Cera monarch. From the 
Colas the hegemony of the south was wrested for a time by the Ceras, but 
it soon went to the Pandyas and ultimately to the Pallavas. For further 
details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 193-94; Cambridge 
History of India, I, 595; B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 58-59. 

Keralasinga-valanidu.—The Tiruppuvanam plates of Jatavarman 
Kulaéekhara I refer to it, which covered a very large portion of the Tirup- 
pattir taluk of the Ramnad district, a part of the Pudukkottai State and 
it seems to have extended into the Sivaganga Zamindari (£.I., XXV, 
Pt. II, April, 1939, p. 96). 

Kesavapuri.—It may be identified with the modern KeSapuri (E£-I., 
XXV, Pt. V, January, 1940). 

Khadipadd.—lIt is a small village, about 24 miles to the south-east of 
Bhadrak, a sub-divisional town in the Balasore district and about eight miles 
to the north-west of Jaipur, an important town in the Cuttack district, 
where an image inscription of the time of Subhakara was discovered (£.1., 
XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, p. 247). 

Khanda-dipa.—The Bodhisattvavadaina-Kalpalati mentions this country 
which was burnt by the king of Kalinga (8th Pallava, p. 27). 

Khandagiri and Udayagiri.—The twin hills of Khandagiri and Udaya- 
giri were known to the authors of the Hithigumpha Cave Inscriptions as 
the Kumara and the Kumari hills. The two hills form part of a belt of 
sandstone rock, which, skirting the base of the granite hills of Orissa, ex- 
tends from Autgar and Dekkunal in a southerly direction past Khurdah 
and towards the Chilka lake (7.4.9.B., Old Series, Vol. VI, p. 1079). In 
the north-west of the Khurdah subdivision stands the Khandagiri hill at a 
distance of three miles north-west of Bhuvaneswar in the Puri district. The 
Khandagiri (broken hill) is the name applicable to three peaks, Udayagin, 
Nilagiri and the Khandagiri. The crest of the Khandagiri is the highest 
point, being 123 ft. high, while the crest of the Udayagiri is 110 ft. high. 
The Udayagiri has a small Vaisnava hermitage at ita foot. It has forty- 
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four caves, the Khandagiri has nineteen and the Nilagiri has three. In 
the Udayagiri the caves are divided into two groups, one higher and the 
other lower. In the Khandagiri all the caves except two lie along the foot 
track. Among the Udayagiri caves the Ranigumpha or the Queen’s Palace 
is the biggest. The other important caves are the Ganeshgumpha, the 
Jaya-Vijaya cave, the Majicapuri, the Baghgumpha (the Tiger cave) and 
the Sarpagumpha (the Snake cave). In addition to these the Hathigumpha 
or the elephant cave and the Anantagumpha are noteworthy. 

The crest of the Khandagiri has been levelled so as to form a terrace 
with stone edges. In the middle of this terrace stands a Jain temple. 
The main temple consists of a sanctuary and a porch. Sir John Marshall 
points out that the Hathigumpha cave which is the earliest of all these 
caves is a natural cavern enlarged by artificial cutting. The next in point 
of time was the Maficapuri cave which seems to have been the prototype of 
all the more important caves excavated on this site. Next again was the 
Anantagumpha. All these caves may be dated not much earlier than the 
middle of the first century B.C. (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 
639-640). Next in chronological sequence comes the Ranigumpha. (For 
details vide Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV (1824); Fergusson, Illustrations 
of the Rock Cut Temples of India (1845); R. L. Mittra, Orissa, Vol. I, Ch. I; 
A.S.J., Vol. XIII; Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
(1876) and Cave Temples (1880); Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ch. 
XXVI; B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanda- 
girt Caves, 1929; B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, Ch. X). 

Khedrapur.—It is situated south-west of Mirdj containing an ancient 
temple. Two sculptures decorate the pedestal of the Koppesvara temple 
which was repaired by the Yadava king Singhanadeva (J.R.A.S., Pts. 3 
and 4, 1950, pp. 105ff.). 

Kil-muttugir.—It is a village in the Gudiyattam taluk of the North 
Arcot district where three Tamil inscriptions were discovered (H.J., IV, 
177ff.). 

Kil-vemba-nddu.—It is a subdivision of the Pandya country in which 
Tinnevelley is situated (S.J.I., IIT, p. 450). 

Kindeppa.—This village was situated in the Tellavallivisaya (Z#.1., 
XXIII, Pt. I, April, 1935, p. 59). 

Kisanpura.—It is a village in the Padmapur pargana of the district 
of Cuttack, An inscription on a stone slab has been discovered in the 
temple of Siva Categvara. This temple is about 12 miles north-east from 
Cuttack. The stone inscription discovered here traces the genealogy of 
the Ganga-rulers from Colaganga to Anangabhima (J.A.S.B., LXVII, 
1898, pp. 317-27). 

Kisarakella4.—It may be identified with the village of Kesarakela 
about six miles to the east of Bolangir in the Patna State of the Sambalpur 
district (H.J., XXII, p. 136). 

Kodiru.—It is in the Gudivada taluk of the Kistna district where a 
set of plates (five in number) were discovered (H.J., XXV, Pt. III, p. 137). 

Kolaru.—tIt is the name of a village. Elliot reads it as Kaleru. The 
name of the village may have something to do with the Kolar or Kolleru 
lake in the Gudivada taluk (8.J.I., I, pp. 52, 62; cf. I.A., XIV, p. 204). 

_ _ Koldulapura.—It has been identified by Rice with the modern Kolar 
in the east of Mysore (H.I., XX VI, Pt. V, October, 1941, 167; Rice, Mysore 
and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 32). 

Kolleru.—tit is the name of a lake in the Godavari district (Z.J., II, 

p. 308; VI, 3). It is a great lake in the Vengimandala. 
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Kollippikkai.—This is a village, same as Killippaka. Its walls are 
surrounded by Sulli trees (S.I.J., 1, p. 99). There is a Killippaga in Guntur 
district (vide 92 of Ratigdchari’s List). 

Komanda.—It is a village in the Nayadgarh State of Orissa where 
three copperplates were unearthed (E.J., XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 172—Komanda 
Copperplates of Nettabhanija). 

Komarti.—This village is situated two miles south-west of Narasanna- 
peta, the headquarters of a taluk in the Ganjam district, where three 
copperplates of Candavarman of Kalinga were discovered (H.I., IV, 142). 

Komiramaigala.—This village is to be identified with Komaraman- 
galam in the Tirucengode taluk of the Salem district. It lies at a distance 
of about 30 miles from Salem (Salem Plates of Ganga Sripurusa: Saka 693— 
E.I., XXVII, Pt. IV, p. 148). 

Konamandala.—It is a country in the Godavari delta with which the 
Haihayas were closely connected (H.J., IV, 84, 320). The chiefs of Kona- 
mandala trace their descent from Haihaya, Krtavirya and Kartavirya, 
who belonged to the race of the Yadus. 

Konddu.—This is one of the ancient provinces of the Tamil country, 
a part of Pudukkottah State. Kodumbdlur in the Pudukkottai State was 
its chief town (S.I.J., IT, p. 458). 

Konaraka.—This sandy tract also known as Konarka is situated on the 
beautiful and holy sea-shore. It is situated near the northernmost end 
of the sandy strip stretching from the Chilka lake to the Prachi river. One 
can come near this site by motor-car in cold weather from Pipli. It con- 
tains a deity named Konaditya (Brahma Purdna, 28, 18). It is famous 
for the Hindu temple which is one of the best specimens of Indian archi- 
tecture. This temple which has been dedicated to the Sun-god is 
commonly known as the Black Pagoda, which is situated at a distance of 
21 miles north-east of Puri town. The sea is about a mile and a half to the 
south-east of the temple. The erection of the temple has been ascribed to 
the king Narasinhadeva of Khurda of the 13th century A.D. (J.A.S.B., 
LXXII, 1903, Pt. I, p. 120). The compound of the Black Pagoda 
(Konairak Temple) is enclosed by a wall and the principal gateway is to the 
east. A fine hall has been excavated with elaborate carvings in front of 
the porch. The magnificent temple has sunk down considerably and 
much has been done to protect it from mischief. The porch is a massive 
building on a high basement. The stone slab representing 9 planets known 
as the Navagraha slab is an important discovery. (For details vide Burnier, 
Konarak (Marg, Vol. II, Nos. 2 and 4); B. and O. Dist. Gazetteers, 1929, 
Puri, by O’Malley, 308ff.; Jarrett’s Tr. of Abul Fazle’s Ain-i-Akbart; 
Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Book VI, Ch. 25 
A.S.I.R., 1902-03, pp. 48-49; 1903-04, p. 9; Hunter, Orissa, I; R. L. Mittra, 
Antiquities of Orissa, II, 145). , 

Kongoda.—This has been identified by Kielhorn with Kung-yi-t’o of 
Yuan Chwang. Cunningham identifies it with Ganjam. Fergusson 
places it somewhere between Cuttack and Aska in the Ganjam district. 
Kongodamandala mentioned in the inscriptions (.J., VI, 136) was under 
Sasanka and its inhabitants defied Harsavardhana of Kanauj. 

Korgu.—It comprises the modern districts of Salem and Coimbatore 
(S.I.I., III, p. 450). ea 

Konkan.—According to the Markandeya Purdna (25) it lies on the 
river Venva. Southern Konkan was conquered by, the Vijayanagar 
General Madhava. Madhava gained celebrity as a Saiva through the 
favour of his master Kasivilasa (H.J., VI and VIII; 7.4., XLV, 17). His 
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zeal for his religion is attested by the Majicalapura plates. For further 
epigraphic references regarding southern Konkan, vide £.C., VII, 313, 
375; H.C., VII, No. 34; #.C., VIII, 152, 166, 382. 

Konkuduru.—lit is a village five miles north of Ramacandrapuram in the 
Godavari district (#.I., V, 53ff.). 

Kopana.—The Kap copperplate of Keladi Sadasiva-Nayaka refers to 
Kopana which is Kopal, a famous place of pilgrimage of the Jainas in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

Koppam (Kuppam).—This is a village on the bank of the river Peraru 
(Palaru) (S.J.I., I, p. 184). Here Rajendra is said to have a victory over 
Ahavamalla, 

Kopparam.—It is in the Narasaraopet taluk of the Guntur district, 
where the copperplate of Pulakesin II was discovered (H.I., XVIII, 257). 

Korakai.—Its Sanskritised form is Korgara in the Tinnevelly district, 
the ancient capital of the Pandyas (S.I.J., I, p. 168). It is generally spelt 
in Tamil classics as Korkai. It was a flourishing seaport (V. R. R. Dikshi- 
tar, Pre-Historic South India, p. 31). 

Kori or Koli.—It is the same as Uraiyir, a suburb of Trichinopoly, 
supposed to be the ancient capital of the Colas (S.J.J., II, pp. 252, 459). 

Korosanda.—This village also named as Korosanda lies six miles to 
the south of Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district of the Madras State (#.I., 
XXI, p. 23). 

Korukonda.—lIt is a hill fort in the Godavari valley situated at a dis- 
tance of about nine miles to the north of Rajahmundry (£.I., XXVI, Pt. I, 
January, 1941). 

Koégala-nidu (Kosalai-nddu).—This is southern Koégala which, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, corresponds to the upper valley of the Mahanadi and 
its tributaries (S.J.J., I, p. 97; Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XVII, 
p. 68). According to the Kuruspal Stone Inscription of Someévaradeva, 
Mahakoégala or Dakgina Kogala extended from Berar to Orissa and from 
Amarakantaka to Bastar (H.I., X, No. 4). In the Ratanpur Inscription 
of Jajalladeva we find that Kalingarija acquired the land of Daksina 
Koéala and fixed his capital at Tummana. According to the Bilhari 
Inscription, Laksmanaraja is stated to have defeated the lord of Daksina- 
Koégala (#.J., I, p. 305; I, p. 254). Daksina-Koéala is generally taken to 
represent the modern division of Chattisgarh, while Tummana has been 
identified with the modern village of Tumana in the Bilaspur district (Z.J., 
T, 39ff.; 45ff.). 

According to the Jaina Jambuddivapannatti KuSavati was the capital 
of Dakgina-Kogala. It may have been precisely the city which is associ- 
ated with the Vaitadhya range along which there were sixty Vidyadhar 
towns (sattim vijjdharana-gardvasd, I, 12). 

Koitdru.—It is a well-known town near Cape Comorin. This ancient 
town belongs to the Travancore State and is about 10 miles north of Cape 
Comorin (8.J.7., III, p. 147). 

Kottura.—It is identified with Kothoor, 12 miles south-east of 
Mahendragiri in Ganjam. There is another Kottura in the Vizagapatam 
district (Vizagapatam District Gazetteer, I, 137). 

Kotydsrama.—It is the hermitage of Vasistha, which has been identified 
with Kuting, 32 miles from Baripada (#.I., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 154). 

Krostukavarttani-Visaya.—It is the name of a district mentioned in 
some of the early and later Ganga records. This has been identified by 
Hultzsch with modern Chicacole (#.I., XXVI, Pt. II, pp. 66ff.; #.J., XXV, 
Pt. V, January, 1940, p. 196). This district (vigaya) also occurs in the 
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Chicacole plates of Devendravarman. It has been identified by some 
with the country to the north of the river Vaméadhara in the Ganjam 
district (Journal of the Mythic Society, XIV, p. 263). 

Krsnagiri.—It is the Karakorum or the Black mountain (Vayup., 
Ch. 36). The Karakorum was known to the ancient geographers as the 
Krsnagiri. This mountain is continuous with the Hindukush on the west. 
According to modern geographers, it is older than the Himalayan proper. 
It is of Hercynian age (Law, Rivers of India, pp. 4 and 7; Rapson, Andhra 
Coins, XXXIIT; Bombay Gazetteer, I. ii. 9; cf. Rimdyana, VI. 26-30). 

Krsnavernd.—This is modern Krsna river (8.1.J., I, p. 28). The 
Krsnavenva in the Purdpas, Kanhapenna in the Jdtakas and Kanhapemna 
in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, is a famous river in South 
India. It occurs in the Ramdyana (Kiskindhydkanda, XLI, 9) as Krsna- 
veni or Krgnavena (cf. Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, p. 576). It has 
its source in the Western Ghats. It flows east through the Deccan plateau 
and breaking through the Eastern Ghats in a-gorge, it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal. (For further details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 48). Its 
variant readings are Vena (Vardha-Purdna, LXXXV), Vena or Varna 
(Kiirma Purdna, XLVII, 34), Vaini (Vayu Purdna, XLV, 104), Vina 
(Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, IX, 328), and Venna (Bhdgavata Puréna, 
XIX, 17). Pargiter suggests its identification with the river Penner 
between the Krsna and the Kaveri (Mdrkandeya Purdna, p. 303, notes). 

Krsna.—It is a river which is the same as Krsnavena as in the Puranas 
or Krsnaveni as in the Yoginitantra (2.5, pp. 139-140; Hultzsch, S.I.J., 
II, 232). It is also mentioned in the Bhdgavatapurdina (V. 19, 18) and in 
the Brhat-samhita (XIV. 14). It survives in its modern name Krsna. It 
issues from the Sahya mountains according to the Mdrkandeyapurdna 
(57, 26, 27). It is also known as Kanhapenna, as in the Jdtakas and Kanha- 
pemna as in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela. It has its 
source in the Western Ghats; flowing east through the Deccan plateau and 
breaking through the Eastern Ghats in a gorge, it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal. Its course lies through the Bombay State, the State of Hyderabad 
and the Madras State. From the north-east of Alampur to a place below 
Jaggayyapeta the Krishna flows forming the southern natural boundary 
of Hyderabad. Near about Athni the river is joined by the combined 
waters of several streams of which the Yerla, the Koind and the Varna 
are well-known. Before it enters Hyderabad it receives the Malprabha on 
its right bank below Muddebihal. In its course through Hyderabad and 
Madras it is joined by many tributaries including the Dhon, the Bhima, 
the Dindi, the Peddavagu, the Musi-Aler, the Paler, the Muner and the 
Tungabhadra. (For details, vide Law, Rivers of India, p. 48.) 

Krsnapura.—It is a deserted village at the western extremity of the 
ruins of Vijayanagara, where an inscription of Krsnaraya engraved on & 
rough stone-tablet dated éaka 1451 was discovered (Z.J., I, 398). There 
is a village by this name situated six miles south-east of Tinnevelly, where 
copperplates of Sadasivaraya were discovered (H#.J., IX, 328ff.). 

Kytamdla.—This river is identified with the Vaigai which flows past 
the town of Madhura, the capital of the kingdom of Pandya. 

Kudamalainddu.—Iit is the same as Coorg (9.J.1., I, p. 63; II, p. 8; 
17, 35; III, p. 144). According to Hultzsch it is Malabar. 

Kudamukkil.—It is Kumbhakonam (S.J.I., III, p. 450). 

Kudiydantandal.—This village is in the Chingleput district (H.I., XIV, 
232). 

Kudraéhara.—It is probably the same as Kudirahara of the Konda- 
mudi with its plates of Jayavarman. It is the name of a district head- 
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quarters at Kudira, which is the same as the modern Kiduru in the Bandar 
taluk of the Kistna district (Z.J., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939, p. 46). 

Kilambandal.—It is a village which lies on the road from Conjeeveram 
to Wandiwash at a distance of five miles south of Mamandur (8.J.J., III, 
p.1). Itis in Cheyyar taluk, North Arcot district. 

Kumaramajgalam.—It is the name of a village, situated east of Kor- 
ramangalam, north-west of Aimbundi which lay to the north of Poygai 
(Rajendra-Colanallir) and south of the river Palaru (S.J.J., I, pp. 87-88). 

-Kumarapura.—In the Jurada grant of Nettabhafijadeva Kumarapura 
is identified with the village of the same name in the Berhampur taluk of 
the Ganjam district (H.J., XXIV, Pt. I, January, 1937, p. 18). 

Kumaravalli.iThis is the modern name of Kumaravallicaturvedi- 
mangalam (9.J.J., II, Intro., p. 23). 

Kumari.—It is the Tamil name of a sacred river near Cape Comorin, 
and it corresponds to the Sanskrit Kumari (S.J.J., I, p. 77). 

Kumbhakonam.—lIt is situated on the river Kaveri, a great educational 
centre and one of the oldest cities of South India. The Sarangapani temple, 
Kumbhesvara temple, Nagesvara temple, and Ramaswami temple deserve 
mention. The city derived its name from the deity KumbheSvara. The 
Nagesvara temple contains a separate shrine for Sirya. Sarangapani is a 
Vaisnava deity and an incarnation of Visnu. The Ramasvami temple is 
said to have been built by a king of Tanjore in the 16th century A.D. ; 

Kummata.—lIt is situated in the Doravadinadu. It may be identified 
with Kumara-Ramana Kummata, situated at a distance of about eight 
miles from Anegondi (H.J., XXIII, Pt. V). 

Kiniyitir.—This village is in the Ambasamudram taluk of the Tinne- 
velly district, where copperplates of the time of Venkata II were discovered 
(H.I., III, 236). 

Kuntala.—This is a district of the Karnata country (S.J.J., I, 156, 
160). According to some Mysore Inscriptions (Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from Inscriptions, p. 3; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 284, 
fn. 2), the Kuntala region included the southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency and the northern portion of Mysore. The identity of the Gon- 
daloi with Kuntala proposed by Yule may be accepted. It is so called 
because it resembles the hair (kuntala) of the goddess of the earth. It was 
Tuled at one time by the kings of the Nanda dynasty. The Kuntalas of 
the Deccan appear to have risen to a considerable importance in historical 
times. The Kuntala country is frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of the 11th and 12th centuries, when it consisted of the southern Maratha 
country and the adjoining Kanarese districts (H.J., XXIV, pp. 104ff.). 
Literary and epigraphic references prove beyond doubt that there were 
several families of the Satakarnis of the Deccan, and one or more of these 
families ruled over Kuntala of the Kanarese districts before the Kadambas. 
An Ajanta Inscription mentions a Vakataka king Prthvisena I, who con- 
quered a Kuntalesvara (lord of Kuntala). Prthvisena extended his 
sovereignty over Nachne-Kitalai and Ganj in Bundelkhand as well as over 
the borders of Kuntala (Z.1., XVII, 12; J.A., 1876, p. 318). A Vakataka 
king Harisena claimed victory over Kuntala. (For further details, vide 
B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 176ff.). The Rewah Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Karna refers to Kuntala, which was the country of the later Calu- 
kyas (E.J., XXIV, Pt. 3, July, 1937, p. 110). According to some, Kuntala 
is situated between the Bhim& and Vedavati, comprising the Kanarese 
districts of Bombay and Madras States and of Mysore State, and also 
perhaps a part of Maharastra with Vidarbha having its capital at Prati- 
sthina on the Godavari (Vide V. V. Mirashi, Hyderabad Archaeological 
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Memoir, No. 14, p. 9 f.n.). The Talagunda Pillar Inscription informs us 
that a Kadamba king of Vaijayanti in Kuntala gave his daughters in 
marriage to Gupta and other kings. Some mediaeval kings of Kuntala 
traced their lineage to Candragupta (R. K. Mookerjee, Gupta Empire, 
p. 48). 

Kira.—lIt is a village which possessed 108 families that studied the 
four Vedas (S.I.J., Vol. I, p. 154). 

Kiram.—This is a village near Kaficipuram. The village of Kiram 
belonged to the nd@du (country) or in Sanskrit Manyavantararastra of Nir- 
velur, a division of Urrukkattukkottam (S.I.J., I, 144, 147, 154, 155). An 
inscription records the sale of land by the sabhd@ of Kiram alias Solamat- 
tandu Caturvedimangalam in Nirvelirnadu, a district of Urrukkittukot- 
tam. 

Kuvalayasinganallir.—It was situated in the Andanadu subdivision 
which is represented by Periyakottai and its vicinity in the Madura district 
(EI., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939, p. 40). 

Kuvaldlapura.—It is a town. Its modern name is Kolar (8.J.L,, 
Vol. II, p. 380). 

Lalgudi.—It is in the Trichinopoly district where the three Tamil 
inscriptions were found (#.J., XX, p. 46). 

Lamu.—lit is situated two miles to the south of Tadikonda in the 
Guntur district (#.J., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 166). 

Languliya.—This river, also known as the Nagavati, lies between the 
delta of the Godavari and the Mahanadi. It rises in the hills at Kalahandi 
and flows south through the district of Ganjam to empty itself into the 
Bay below Chicacole in Madras. It is called the Langulini in the Mar- 
kandeyapurdna (LVII, 29). It is the river Langali mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Sabhaparva, IX. 374). 

Lekumari.—It may be identified with Lokamudi in the Kaikalur 
taluk of the same district (H.J., XXV, Pt. I, p. 46). 

Lohitagiri.—This is a hill (8.I.J., I, p. 372). 

Lokdloka mountain.—lIt is the name of a mountain which is supposed 
to be beyond the ocean of fresh water and beyond which again is the cell 
of the mundane egg. (S.J.J., II, p. 414; cf. Vignu Purdna (Wilson), 
p. 202 note 6). 

Luputurd—Lupatura or Luputura is probably the same as Lipatunga 
of the Patna plates of the 6th year (H.J., III, 344). Some have identified 
it with Lepta, six miles south-east of Bolangir in the Patna State while 
others are inclined to think that either Nuptara or Nuparsinga within the 
Sonepur State should be identical with Lupatura. (Zp. Ind., XXIII, 
Pt. VII, July, 1936, p. 250). 

Madhyama-Kaliiga.—It was the name of the territory which roughly 
corresponds to the modern district of Vizagapatam (H.I., VI, 227, 358; 
Annual Report of the South Indian Epigraphy, 1909, p. 106; Ibid., 1918, 
p. 132). According to some it seems to be identical with Modocalingae of 
Megasthenes (J.A., VI, 338). 

Madurai.—This is Madura (9.I.I., Vol. III, p. 206), capital of the 
Pandyas. 

Maduramandalam.—It is the name of a country (9.J.I., I, pp. 97, 99, 
112). It is the ancient Pandya country, the capital of which was Madura. 
This is known as Modoura by Ptolemy. It is situated on the bank of the 
river Vaigai. 

Maduré.—According to the Ramayana (Uttarakanda, Sarga 83, v. 5) 
this beautiful city was full of Raksasas (demons) for a long time. This 
city is situated on the right bank of the river Vaigéi. It stands on the 
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main line of the Southern Railway, 345 miles from Madras. (Madras Dist. 
Gazetteers, Madura, by W. Francis, pp. 257ff.). It is full of temples, and is 
undoubtedly a religious city. The temple of Visnu is within a mile from 
the railway station, and the inside of it is made up of black marble with a 
pathway for circumambulation. The biggest of all temples at Madura is 
that of Minaksi, who is Laksmi. This temple covers a very large area, a 
portion of which is dedicated to Minaksi and the other to Siva. Madura 
was the capital of the Pandya kings. It was the capital of Jatavarman 
who ascended the throne in the 13th century A.D. and conquered the 
Hoysala king Somesvara of Karnataka (#.J., III, 8). Prof. Dikshitar 
in his Studies in the Tamil Interature and History (p. 13) distinguishes 
Daksina Madura from the modern city of Madura. 

Madurodaya-valanddu.—lIt is one of the districts of the Pandya country 
(H.I., XXV, Pt. II, April, 1939, p. 96). 

Mahdabalipuram.—This place is situated on the sea at a distance of 
about 35 miles to the south of Madras and 20 miles on the south-east of 
Chingleput. According to a Vaisnava saint Siva lived here with Visnu and 
hence we find shrines of both these deities situated close to each other. 
It is a place of seven pagodas. Besides there are several caves, natural 
and artificial. In some of them we find very attractive cultural representa- 
tions of Pauranic scenes. Mention may be made of the sculptures 
representing Mahisa-mardini destroying the Rakgasas, Arjuna’s penance, 

rikrsna supporting the hill to protect the cattle from the anger of the 
rain-god, etc. The Vardha or the boar incarnation of Visnu is of great 
importance. This deity is seen standing with his right foot, resting on the 
god of snakes, and the goddess of the earth resting on his right thigh (Law, 
Holy Places of India, p. 39). 

Maha-Gauri.—The Markandeya Purina (LVII, 25) refers to it which 
is a synonym of Brahmani. It is the modern river Brahmani in Orissa 
(of. Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, IX, 341). 

Mahakdantdra.—According to some Sambalpur on the Mahanadi was 
probably its capital. It is identified with the eastern Gandavana or with 
the southern Jharakhanda. 

Mahardstra.—The Maharastra country or Mo-ho-la-cha is the Deccan 
in the narrowest sense (S.J.J., I, p. 113, f.n.3). Maharastra is really the 
country watered by the upper Godavari and that lying between this river 
and the Krsna. According to the Aihole Inscription there are three divi- 
sions in it, each called Maharastraka in the 7th century A.D. (J.A., XXII, 
1893, p. 184). 

According to Hiuen Tsang this country was about 5,000 li in circuit. 
The soil was rich and fertile and it was regularly cultivated. The climate 
was hot and the people were honest and simple. They were of tall stature 
and vindictive in nature. There were some Savighdrdmas and Deva temples 
(Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 255ff.). It is said to be 
the Ariake of Ptolemy (p. 39). It was 6,000 li in circuit, and the capital 
was on the west of a great river. The ancient capitals of Maharastra were 
(1) Pratigthin or Paithana on the Godavari, (2) Kalyana on the eastern 
shore of the Bombay harbour, (3) Vatapi of the early Calukyas, (4) Badami 
which was the real capital in Yuan Chwang’s time. According to Saupara 
and Maski inscriptions the Maharastra country formed a part of the empire 
of Asoka. One of the missionaries sent by Asoka to spread the gospel of 
the Buddha in the Maharastra country was Dhammarakkhita (Mahdvamsea, 
Ch. XII, p. 97, Geiger’s Ed.). For further details, vide C.A.G.I., notes, 
pp. 745ff.; N. L. De, Geographical Dictionary, p. 118; S. R. Shende, How, 
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whence and when Mahdrdstra came into being published in the Siddha. 
Bharati, Pt. II, pp. 285ff; H. D. Sankalia, Ancient and Pre-historic Mahd- 
rastra, J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. 27, Pt. I, 1951, New Series. 

Mahavinayaka hill_—It is in the Jajpur subdivision. It is worshipped 
by the followers of Siva as the union of Siva, Ganeéa and Gauri. (B. and 
O. Dist. Gazetteers, Cuttack, by O’Malley, 1933). 

Mahendravad:.—It is a village three miles east-south-east of the Sholin- 
ghur railway station on the line from Arkonam junction to Arcot, where 
an inscription of Gunabhara written in Archaic Pallava alphabet was 
discovered (H.J., IV, 152). 

Mahendracala.—The Yoginitantra (2.4. 128ff.) has a reference to the 
Mahendra mountain. The Gautami plates of Ganga Indravarman mention 
it. It probably refers to the hills of this name in the Ganjam district 
(H.I., XXIV, Pt. IV, October, 1937, p. 181). The Mahendra range of 
mountains extended from Ganjam as far south as the Pandya country to 
the whole of the Eastern Ghat range. The Mahendrdadri or the Mahendra 
mountain was situated between the Gangaisigarasangama and the Sapta- 
Godavari. A portion of the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam is still called the 
Mahendra hill. Pargiter thinks that the name should be limited to the 
hills between the Mahanadi, Godavari and Wen Ganga, and may perhaps 
comprise the portion of the Eastern Ghats north of the Godavari. (Mar- 
kandeyapurana, p. 305 note). According to Bana’s Harsacarita (Ch. VII) 
the Mahendra mountain joins the Malayaparvata. The Raghuvamsa 
(IV. 39, 43; VI. 54) places it in Kalinga. The name is principally applied 
to the range of hills separating Ganjam from the valley of the Mahanadi. 
Kalidasa styles the king of Kalinga as the Lord of the Mahendra (Raghw- 
vamsa, IV. 43; VI. 54). 

The minor hills associated with the Mahendra mountain were the 
Sriparvata, Puspagiri, Venkatadri, Arunacala and Rsabha. 

The whole range of hills extending from Orissa to the district of 
Madura was known as the Mahendraparvata. It included the Eastern 
Ghats. It joined the Malaya mountain. Paraéurima retired to this 
mountain after being defeated by Raémacandra. ; 

The Eastern Ghats must have been known to the geographers of ancient 
India as the Mahendragiri, as the highest peak of the Eastern Ghats is still 
called by that name. They run as detached hills more or less parallel to 
the eastern coast of India, which are known by different names in different 
parts of the country. For details vide B. C. Law, Mountains of India, 
Calcutta Geographical Society Publication No. 5, p. 22. 

Mahisa.—Rice has identified it with Mysore (Mysore and Coorg from 
Inscriptions, p. 14). Some have identified it with Mahigmati and others 
with Maha4vara on the northern bank of the Narmada in the Nimar district 
of the old Indore State. 

Maindkaparvata—The Ramayana locates it in South India. Accord- 
ing to Aévaghosa it entered the river to check the course of the ocean 
(Saundaranandakdvya, Ch. VII, verse 40). This legendary account 1s also 
found in the Ramayana, which locates the Mainakaparvata in the 
Daksinapatha. This mountain also known as_ the Malayagiri had 
three cavities crowded with serpents (Dasakumaracarita, p. 36). 

Malabar.—It is the Kerala country (S.I.I., II, pp. 4, 241). 

Malaikkurram.—This is a district which may be identified with the 
Malakita (Mo-lo-Kti-t’a) (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 228ff.), of 
Hiuen Tsang which he located in the delta of the Kaveri (9.1.1. III, p. 
197). 
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Malainédu.—It is confined to Malayalam or Malabar. It comprises 
the territory of the Pandyas besides those of the Cera king. It is 
mentioned in the inscription of Rajendra Cola (S.I.J., II, pp. 236, 242, etc.). 

Malaiyir.—It is situated on a fine hill with a fort (Jbid., Vol. ITI, 

. 469). 

: Malayagiri.—It is the name of a hill (bzd., III, p. 422). It is men- 
tioned in the Brihat-samhita (KIV.11). A Pandya king leaving his own 
country sought refuge in this hill. Pargiter correctly identifies this range 
of hills with the portion of Western Ghats from the Nilgiris to the Cape 
Comorin. The hermitage of Agastya was situated on the Malayakita 
which was also known as Srikhandadri or even as Candanadri (cf. Dhoyi’s 
Pavanadiitam). The southern extension of the Western Ghats below the 
Kaveri, now known as the Travancore hills, really forms the western side 
of the Malayagiri. According to some the mount Candaka mentioned in 
the Jataka (V. 162) is the Malayagiri or the Malabar State. 

Malayicala.—The Epic tradition locates it in South India. Jimita- 
vahana took shelter on this mountain after renouncing his sovereignty 
(Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 108 Pallava, p. 12). The Padmapurdana 
(Ch. 133) mentions Kalydnatirtha in Malayacala. Daksinaddri mentioned 
in the Kdvyadarsa (III, 150) by Dandin is the same as the Malayacala 
according to the commentator. 

Malkhed.The Salotgi Inscription of Krsna III describes this imperial 
capital of the Rastrakitas as ‘Sthiribhiita-Katake’, i.e., the place where the 
military forces were located (H.J., IV, 66; XIII, 176ff.). 

Mallai—tThis is modern Mahabalipuram in the Chingleput district 
(Vailir Inscription of Kopperunjingadeva, E.I., XXIII, Pt. V, 180). 

Managoli.—This village is situated about 11 miles to the north-west of 
Bagewadi, the chief town of the Bagewadi taluk of the Bijapur district 
(E.J., V, p. 9). 

Manalir.—It is a village on the Tungabhadra (S.I.I., Vol. II, p. 230). 
There is a village named Manalir in Pandyan territory (vide Rangachari’s 
Inst, Tinnevelly, 515). 

Manayirkottam.—It is the name of a district (S.J.I., I, p. 147). 

Mandirthi.—This village is situated in the Udipi taluk of the South 
oe district containing a temple of Sri Durgaparameévari (J.I.8.0.A., 

Tol. XV). 

Maneikallu.—An ancient site in the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency where an early Brahmi inscription was discovered. 

Manimaigalam.—lIt is a village at the eastern extremity of the Con- 
jeeveram taluk of the Chingleput district, about six miles west of Vandalur, 
a station on the Southern Railway. In Sanskrit verses the name of the 
village is Ratnagrahara (9.J.J., Vol. III, pp. 48, 49, 50). In the inscrip- 
tions Narasimhapuram (Chingleput) came to be known as Kidaramgonda- 
Solapuram (Madras Epigraphical Reports, 244 and 245 of 1910). A battle 
was fought here by Narasimhavarman, the Pallava king, in which 
Pulakesin was defeated (9.J.I., Vol. I, 144, 145; Vol. II, 363). 

Inscriptions of the reign of Rajaraja I refer to Manimangalam as 
Lokamahadevi-Caturvedimangalam called after his queen Lokamahadevi, 
but the inscriptions recorded after his fifteenth year and in the reigns of his 
successors down to the reign of Kulottunga I, call the village by the name 
of Rajaciidimanicaturvedimangalam (M.H.R., 289 and 292 of 1897 and of 
1892; cf. S.I.I., Vol. III, Nos. 28-30). 

Majfijird.—It is a tributary of the Godavari, which rises from the 
Balaghat ranges and flows south-east and north to join the Godavari. It 
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is fed by three streams on the left and by five on the right. Its another 
variant is Vafijula (Vayu-Purdna, XLV, 104). 

Manneru,—lIt is a river in the Nellore district (S.I.I., II, p. 4). 

Marudur.—it is a village in the Kovilpatti taluk of the Tinnevelly 
district (H.I., XXIV, Pt. IV). 

Mattepad.—lIt is a village in the Ongole taluk of the Guntur district, 
where the inscription engraved on five copperplates of Damodaravarman 
was discovered (H.J., XVIII, 327ff.). 

Maddakkulam.—It lies to the west of Madura (#.I., XXIV, Pt. IV, 
p. 170). 

Mihigaka (Mahisika).—It is in the south and the people inhabiting it 
are referred to in the Puranas (Markandeya, LVII, 46; Matsya, CXIII, 
47; cf. Mahabhirata, Sabhaparva, IX, 366) as a South Indian people. 

Mahismati (Pali: Mahissati).—It is mentioned in the Sabhaparva of the 
Mahabharata (XXX, 1025-63). Some say that it was situated about 40 
miles to the south of Indore. It seems to have been situated on the right 
bank of the river Narmada between the Vindhya and the Rksa and it can 
be safely identified with the modern Mandhata region, where there was a 
river called the Mahisiki mentioned in the Ramdyana (Kiskindhyakanda, 
XLI, 16). According to the Harivamsa (XLV, 5218ff.), the founder of 
Mahismati seems to have been Mucukunda. Some consider Mahismat to 
be its founder. According to the Purdnas (Matsya P., XLIII, 10-29; 
XLIV, 36; Vayu, 94, 26; 95, 35), Mahismati was founded by a prince of the 
Yadu lineage. The Bhdgavata Purana refers to it as a city of the Haihayas 
(IX. 15, 26; [X.16, 17; X.79, 21). The Padma Purana (183. 2) points 
out that Mahismati was situated on the river Narmadad. The Daéa- 
kumaracarita (p. 194) tells us that Queen Vasundhara and the royal children 
were conducted to this city and presented to Mitravarma. Bhandarkar 
says that Avanti-Daksinapatha had Mahismati or Mahissati as its capital. 
The Purdnas style the first dynasty of Mahigmati as Haihaya (Matsya P., 
43, 8-29; Vayu P., 94, 5-26). The Mahdbhdrata distinguishes between 
Avanti and Mahismati (II, 31, 10). Patafijali’s Mahdbhdsya mentions 
Mahismati along with Vaidarbha and KaAficipura (IV. 1, 4th Ahnika). 

Mémallapuram.—This is a village which is generally called the seven 
pagodas situated on the sea coast, 32 miles south of Madras, famous for the 
Pallava remains (9.J.I., I, p. 1; Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples, 
pp. 105-159). It also served as the sea port of the Pallavas. 

Miramaigalam.—It is in the Tinnevelly district. Maraneri_ and 
Maramangalam were called in ancient times Maramangalam (H.I., XXI, 
Pt. IfI). 

Miviniru.—lIt is the name of a village which is perhaps identical with 
Maviniiru of the Konnir Inscription (#.J., VI, 28). Kielhorn has identi- 
fied it with the modern Mannoor, eight miles east by south of Konnir. The 
Venkatapur Inscription of Amoghavarsa (Saka 828) records the gift of a 
garden with one thousand creepers at Maviniiru to one Candrateja-Bhattara 
(H.J., XXVI, Pt. II, p. 60). 

Miyirudingam.—This is an island surrounded by the deep sea as & 
moat (S.I.J., II, p. 109). ot 

Melpatti.—It is in the Gudiyattam taluk of the North Arcot district, 
where the inscription of Vijaya-kampa-Vikrama-Varman has been found 
(#.I., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 1935, p. 143). 

Melpidi.—It is a village in North Arcot district, six miles north of 
Tiruvallam (9.I.I., II, pp. 222, 249, etc.). It is situated on the western 
bank of the river Niva (Jbid., III, p. 23). According to the Ambésamudram 
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Inscription of Solanralaikonda Virapandya, it is in the Chittoor district 
(E.I., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939). The Karhad plates of Krsna III were 
issued when the Rastrakita king Govinda III was encamped here, engaged 
in taking possession of all the properties of the defeated feudatories (#.I., 
IV, p. 278). 

MMelur.—It is a village, about 16 miles north-west of Madura (Z.J., 
XXI, Pt. III, July, 1931). According to Francis it is situated at a distance 
of 18 miles north-east of Madura on the road to Trichinopoly. (Madras 
District Gazetteers, Madura, p. 288). 

Meru.— This is a mountain which contains gold deposits, and is 
supposed to be situated to the north of the Jambudvipa. The temple at 
Cidimbaram seems to have been looked upon as the southern Meru, as it 
contained a large amount of gold on the roof of its golden hall (S.J.J., I, 
p. 166; II, p. 235). 

Mindigal.—It is a village about 11 miles north-west of Cintamani, 
the headquarters of the Cintamani taluk of the Kolar district in Mysore 
State (H.J., V, 205ff.). 

Miydru-nddu.—tIt included the present Tiruvallam in the North 
Arcot district and the surrounding region (£.J., XXIII, Pts. II, IV, 
October, 1935). 

Morounda.—Ptolemy speaks of this city as an inland town of the 
Aioi (Ptolemy’s Ancient India, by McCrindle, pp. 215-216). The country 
of the Aioi was probably some region south of the Kerala country, but this 
city has not yet been identified. It was probably a city of the Murundas, 
and the Moroundai had another settlement in the farthest south (Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, 93). 

Mrsika (Miusika or Misaka) Country.—The Markandeya Purdna 
(LVIII, 16) mentions the country of the Mrsikas in the south-east. 
Pargiter suggests that the Mrsikas were probably settled on the bank of the 
river Musi on which stands modern Hyderabad (Markandeya Purdna, 
p. 366). Both in the Mahabharata (Bhismaparva, IX, 366) and the Mar- 
kandeya Purdna the Mreikas are mentioned as a people living in the south. 

Mudumaduvu.—The Inscriptions of Vaidumba Maharaja Ganda- 
trinetra mention it, which may be identified with Mudimadugu in the 
Anantapur district (Z.I., XXIV, Pt. IV, October, 1937, p. 191). 

Mugainddu.—This is a district, a division in the middle of Pangalanadu 
(S.I.I., 1, pp. 97, 99, 101), forming part of Jayankonda-Colamandalam. 

Milaka.—The country of the Milakas seems to have been mentioned 
as Maulika in Varahamihira’s Brhat-samhitd (XIX, 4). The Milakas were 
a small tribe very closely related with the Asmakas of the south. Accord- 
ing to Bhattasvami, the commentator of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, their 
country was identical with Maharastra. In the Vdyu Purdna (Ch. 88, 
177-8) the Milakas and the Asmakas are said to be scions of the same 
Tksvaku family. Milaka, the originator of the Milaka tribe, is described 
in the Garuda Purdna (Ch. 142, 34) as the son of king Aémaka, a descendant 
of Bhagiratha. The Godavari formed the border line between the terri- 
tories of the Assaka and Alaka or Milaka (B. C. Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 21; Paramatthajotika on the Suttanipdta, p. 581). Opinions 
differ as to the peoples of these two countries. The Pauranic tradition as 
recorded in the Visnudharmottara (Pt. I, Ch. 9) proves that they were 
different. According to the Sona-Nanda-Jataka (Jdtaka, V, 317) the 
Assaka country is associated with Avanti. According to D. R. Bhandar- 
kar (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 53-54) the contiguity mentioned in the 
Sonananda-Jataka can only be explained, if it is assumed that in later 
times Miilaka was included in Assaka, and that the latter country was thus 
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contiguous with Avanti. As late as the second quarter of the 2nd century 
A.D. we find the Milakas distinguished from the ASmakas in the Nasik 
Inscription of Gautami. For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological 
Studies, I, 49ff. 

Munda-rasira.—It is mentioned in the Uruvupalli and Pikira grants 
of Simhavarman. It is identical with the later Munda-nadu or Mundai- 
nadu of the Nellore Inscriptions (Z.J., XXIV, Pt. VII, p. 301). 

Murala.—It is a river flowing in Kerala (Raghuv., IV, 54-55). 

Murappu-nidu.—It is a village in the Srivaikuntam taluk of the 
Tinnevelly district, six miles east of Palamcottah and is situated on the 
right bank of the river Tamraparni (Z.J., XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 166; Sewell, 
Inst of Antiquities, I, p. 312). 

Murasiman.—The Kalibhana copperplate inscriptions of King Mahi- 
bhavagupta I Janamejaya mention it, identified with Mursing in the 
Jarasingha Zemindari in the Patna State, Orissa ([.H.Q., XX, No. 3). 

Mirir.—tThis village may be identified with the modern Mirir, about 
10 miles north of Kumta in the Kumta taluk of the North Canara district 
(H.I., XXVII, Pt. IV, p. 160). 

Misaka (Mistka).—See Mrisika. 

Misikanagara.—It is referred to in the Hathigumpa Inscription of 
king Kharavela of Kalinga, who, in the second year of his reign, is said to 
have struck terror into the heart of the people of that place (H.J., XX, 
79, 87; Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 176; J.R.A.S., 1922, p. 83). 
Dr. Thomas finds no reference in the passage to any Misika city (J.R.A.S., 
1922, p. 83; B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 384). 

Mutgi.—It is a village in the Bagewadi taluk of the Bijapur district. 
It is situated some 64 miles to the south-west of the Bagewadi town. Its 
ancieft name is Muritage, where two inscriptions were found (H#.I., XV, 
O5ff.). 

Miitiba.—It is located in the south (Mahdbhdrata, XII, 207, 42; cf. 
Vayu Purdna, 45, 126; Matsya Purana, 114, 46-8). The people inhabiting 
it were known as the Mitibas who were probably the same as the Modubae 
of Pliny. For details vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 173. 

Nadagém.—It is a village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam 
district (#.Z., IV, 183). 

Nakkavaram.—This is the Tamil name of the Nicobar Islands (S.I.I., 
Ti, p. 195). 

Nalatigiri or Naltigiri or Lalitagiri—tIt lies about six miles to the 
south-east of Balicandrapura on the Biripa river. It is near Dhanmandal 
railway station. It is a big village within which there are three hills. A 
standing image of the Bodhisattva Vajrapani, two armed Padmapant 
Avalokitesvara and four armed Tara have been discovered here. For @ 
detailed study, vide R. P. Chanda, Exploration in Orissa, M.A.S.I., No. 4, 
pp. 8-9. 

Nandagiri.—The Indian Museum plates of Ganga Indravarman refer 
to Nandagiri, which is identified with Nandidrug, the well-known fortified 
hill to the west of the Kolar district, Mysore State (#.J., XXVI, Pt. V, 
October, 1941, 167). ; 

Nandipuram.—It is the name of a village identical with Nathankovil 
near Kumbakonam (S.J.J., III, p. 233). 

Nandivelugu.—It is in the Guntur district where an inscription has 
been found engraved on the roof of a Siva temple (Annual Report of South 
Indian Epigraphy, 1921, p. 47). 

Narasapatam.—It is a taluk of the Vizagapatam district (F.J.. XI, 
147-58). 
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Narasingapalli.—This village is in the Chicacole taluk of the Ganjam 
district, where the plates of Hastivarman of Kalinga of the year 79 were 
discovered (#.J., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, p. 62). 

Naravana.—This village was given to some Brahmins by a Calukya 
king at the request of Rastrakiita Govindaraja, according to the Naravana 
plates of Vikramaditya II dated Saka 664. According to the Narwan 
plates of Calukya Vikramaditya IT it is a village on the seashore in the 
Guhagarpeta of the Ratnagiri district (H.J., X XVII, Pt. III, p. 127). 

Navagrdma.—The Ganjam copperplates of Vajrahasta ITI mention it 
which may be identified with modern Naogam in the Tekkali taluk of the 
Ganjam district (#.J., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, p. 69). 

Navakhandavdda.—According to the Pithipuram Inscription of 1186 
A.D. this village, situated about a mile and a half from Pithapuram, was 
dedicated to the god Kuntimahadeva (H.J., IV, p. 53). 

Navatula or Navatula.—The Trilinga Inscription of Devendravarman, 
son of Gunarnava, refers to this village situated in the Korasodaka-paficali- 
visaya, which has been identified with the hamlet of Nantala, situated 
about six miles to the south-west of Parlakimedi. The Korashanda plates 
of Visakhavarman and the Chicacole plates of Indravarman (J.A., XIII, 
pp. 122ff.) mention Korasodaka-paficali, which may be identified with the 
modern Korashanda, a village six miles to the south of Parlakimedi in the 
Ganjam district (I.H.Q., XX, No. 3). 

Nayanapalle.—This village is situated about three miles from Motupalle 
in the Bapatla taluk of the Guntur district where a stone inscription of 
Ganapatideva has been discovered (#.I., X XVII, Pt. V, p. 193). 

Nagarjunikonda.—This hill belongs to the Palnad taluk of the Guntur 
district of the Madras State. It overhangs the right bank of the river 
Krsna. Nagarjuna’s hill which is a large rocky hill, lies 16 miles west of 
Macherla railway station. This remarkable site was discovered in 1926. 
Several brick-mounds and marble-pillars have been discovered. Some of 
the pillars bear inscriptions in Prakrit and in Brahmi characters of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. A number of ruined monasteries, apsidal 
temples, stiipas, inscriptions, coins, relics, pottery, statues, and more than 
400 magnificent bas-reliefs of the Amaravati type are the discoveries made 
here. The inscriptions recovered from Nagarjunikonda go to show that 
in the 2nd and 8rd centuries A.D. the ancient city of Vijayapuri must have 
been one of the largest and most important Buddhist settlements in South 
India. The stiipas, monasteries and temples were built of large bricks, 
the bricks being laid in mud-mortar and the walls covered with plaster. 
The mouldings and other ornamentation of these brick-structures were 
usually executed in stucco and the buildings were whitewashed from top 
to bottom. At Nagarjunikonda each monastic establishment was com- 
plete in itself. For a detailed study vide A. H. Longhurt, The Buddhist 
Antiquities of Nagirjunikonda, Madras Presidency (M.A.S.I., No. 54). 

Nandikada.—It is mentioned in the Basim plates of Vakitaka 
Vindhyagakti II (#.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941). It may be identified 
with Nanded, the chief town of a district of the same name in the Nizam’s 
dominions. 

Nagapatam taluk.—It is a seaport in the present Tanjore district, 
once famous for tho Buddhist images (S.J.I., Vol. II, p. 48). It is situated 
about 10 miles south of Karnikkal known to Ptolemy as an important 
town. It became a centre of trade and of many religions including 
Buddhism long before it attracted the attention of European merchants 
and missionaries (Law, T'ribes in Ancient India, p. 186). 
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Nellur.—It is modern Nellore, the headquarters of the district of the 
same name in the Madras Presidency. The eastern Calukyas ruled the 
northern portion of this district (S..J., II, 372). 

Nettur.—A village of this name is situated in the Sivaganga Zamindari, 
five miles west of Ilaiyangudi (Ibid., III, p. 206). 

Nidir.—tThis village is situated on the north bank of the Kaveri in the 
Mayavaram taluk of the Tanjore district (Z.J., XVIII, p. 64). 

Nila-Gangavaram.—lIt is in the Vinukonda taluk of the Guntur district, 
where an inscription has been found (#.J., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1940, 
p. 270). 

Nilakantha-caturvedi-matgalam.—This is also known as Gangeyanal- 
lar, Nellore talu , North Arcot district. It is a village in Karaivari-andi- 
nadu (S8.I.J., I, pp. 77-78). 

Nilacala.—This hill stands in the centre of Utkala (Skandap., Ch. I, 
12-13). 

Nilgu:da.—This village is in the Bellary district, Madras State, where 
the plates of Vikramaditya VI were discovered (#.J., XII, 142ff.). 

Niva.—It is the name of a river, a tributary of the Palaru (S8.J.J., II, 
p. 88). 

Nutimadugu.—This village is in the Anantapur district where some 
copperplates were discovered (H.I., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 186). 

Oddavisaya.—The country of the Udras or Oddas or Odras (Telegu 
Odbrulu; Kanarese Oddaru and the U-Cha of Hiuen Tsang) is the modern 
Orissa (S.I.J., I, p. 97). It is mentioned in the Brhat-samhiti (XIV. 6) as 
Udra. The Yoginitantra (2. 9. 214ff.) mentions it as Odra. In the Mahd- 
bhirata the Udras are associated with the Utkalas, Mekalas, Kalingas, 
Pundras and Andhras (Vanaparva, LI, 1988; Bhismaparva, IX, 365, 
Dronaparva, IV, 122). The Pali Apadina (II, 358) mentions Oddakas 
who were the same as Odra or Udra. According to the Brahmapur:na 
(28, 29, 42) the country of the Odras extended northwards to Birajaman- 
dala (Jajpur), and consisted of three ksetras called Purusottama or Sri- 
ksetra, Savitu or Arkaksetra, and Birajiksetra through which flew the 
river Vaitarani. Hiuen Tsang who visited this country travelled from 
Karnasuvarna south-west for about 722 li and then reached the Wu-t u or 
U-Cha country. The Tirumalai Rock Inscription of the 13th year of king 
Rajendracola refers to the conquest of Oddavisaya by king Rajendracola. 
According to the Adipur copperplate of Narendrabhafijadeva (Z.T., XXV, 
Pt. IV, p. 159) Odravisaya originally denoted only a small district but it 
was afterwards applied to the whole province. This country was above 
7,000 li in circuit. It was rich and fertile, though the climate was hot. 
The people were fond of learning and most of them believed in the law of 
the Buddha. There were many Sarighirimas and some Deva temples 
(Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 204; cf. Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 193-194). ; 

Ollinga.—This village may be identified with Delang situated in the 
Avandpur sub-division of the Keonjhar State (Z.J., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 173). 

Oymi-nidu.—tit is otherwise known as Vijayarajendravalanadu, the 
district of Jayankondacolamandalam. It is the tract of the country in 
which the modern town of Tindivanam in the South Arcot district 1s 
situated (9.7.J., TI, 425). 

Paduviir-kottam.—The Melpatti Inscription of Vijaya-Kampavikrama- 
varman refers to it which existed in Tondaimandalam. It roughly com- 
prised the modern Vellore and Gudiydttam taluks in the North Arcot 
district (Z.I., XXIII, Pts. II and IV, October, 1935, p. 147). 
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Paithan.—It is the modern name of ancient Pratisthana which was a 
flourishing city during the rule of the Satavahana kings. It is on the 
north bank of the Godavari in the Aurangabad district of Hyderabad. In 
the Suttanipdta (P.T.S., p. 190) this city is mentioned as the capital of the 
Assaka or ASmaka country. It is the same as Potana which is described 
as the (capital) city of the Assakas in the Pali Nikdyas (Digha Ntk., II, 
235). It was also the capital of king Satakarni (Satavahana or Salivahana) 


and his son Saktikumdra who are generally identified with the king Sata- 
karni and the prince Sakti-sri of the Nanaghat Inscriptions (Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 531). According to the Jaina tradition Sata- 
vahana defeated Vikramaditya of Ujjayini and made himself the king of 
Pratisthdnapura. He conquered many territories between the Deccan 
and the river Tapti. He embraced Jainism and established the image of 
Mahdlaksmi on the bank of the Godavari. (Law, Some Jaina Canonical 
Sitras, p. 185.) For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, 
Pt. I, 46. See Pratisthana. 

Palakkada-sthina.—It was the place of issue of the Uruvupalli plates 
of Simhavaran. Some have tried to identify it with Palatkata. But 
this identification is doubtful. Palakkada may be identified with the 
modern village of Palakaliru in the Guntur taluk. Some suggest that 
Palukuru in the Kandukir taluk of the Nellore district might be the ancient 
Palakkada or Palatkata (H.J., XXIV, Pt. III, July, 1937). 

Palni.—It is the sacred hill of Muruga, Madras. For details vide 
J. M. Somasundaram, Palni, 1941. 

Pampdpati.—It is known to the modern geographers as Hampe, 
situated on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river and at the north- 
western extremity of the ruins of Vijayanagara, where an inscription of 
Krsnaraya was discovered (H.I., I, 351). 

Panamalai.—This is a village which is situated in the Villupuram 
taluk, South Arcot district (S.J.J., I, p. 24). The Panamalai cave was 
founded by Rajasimha. The Pallavas ruled as far south as Panamalai 
at the time of Rajasimha. 

Pancadhira.—Here Kamaraja, a Coda king, fought a battle with 
Gajapati and won victory over the latter (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. I, Rijahmundry 
Museum Plates of Telugu Coda (Annadeva). 

Parcadhdrala.It is in the Yellamancili taluk of the Vizagapatam 
district (H.I., XXV, Pt. VII, p. 335). 

Pancapandavamalai—(or the hill of the five Pandavas).—About four 
miles to the south-west of the town of Arcot stands a rocky hill called the 
Paficapandavamalai, which, according to the popular belief, is connected 
with the five Pandavas (H.J., IV, 136ff.). 

Panmanddu.—lit is a division of a Manavirkottam or Manayirkottam 
in South Arcot district (S.I.J., I, pp. 120, 147, 155). 

Parivaintdu.—It owes its name to the Band capital Parival of Parivi- 
a which may be identified with Parigi in the Anantapur district (Ibid., 
I, p. 425), 

Paruvisaya.—lIt is the same as Paruvi-visaya of the Penukonda plates. 
It may bo identified with Parigi, seven miles north of Hindupur in the 
Anantapur district (H.I., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 238). 

Pattesam.—This village stands on a picturesque island in the Godavari 
and is at present included in the Rajahmundry taluk (£.7., X XVI, Pt. I, 
ae It is famous for the shrine of Virabhadra (Ibid., XXVI, Pt. I, 
p. 40). 
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Payalipattana.—This village is situated in the western boundary of 
Manyakheta or Malkhed, the Rastrakita capital (#.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, 
October, 1935). 

Pigundravisaya.—It is the same as Pavunavaravisaya of the Vanda- 
ram plates of Ammaraja II. The village named Tandivada is situated in 
Pagunaravisaya, which appears to have comprised the modern Tanuku 
taluk of the Krsna district (Z.J., XXIII, Pt. III, July, 1935, p. 97). 

Palakka.—This kingdom, mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion, has been identified by V. A. Smith with Palghat or Palakkadu in the 
south of the Malabar district. 

Palaru.—It is the chief river of the North Arcot district named Palar 
(S.I.I., I, pp. 87, 88, 134 and 155) which flows to the south of little 
KAajichi. 

Paldr (Paler).—It is also known as the Milk river (Kgiranadi). This 
river has its origin in the hills of north of Nalgondd. It flows into the 
Krsna just at the point where the latter enters the Madras State. It 
runs through the North Arcot district and falls into the Bay of Bengal near 
Sadras in the Chingleput district. Vellore, Arcot and Chingleput are 
situated on its bank. 

Palura.This is the same as Dantapura, a town in Kalinga. 

Piticapaéli.—It may be identified with Paficupali situated in the 
Anandpur sub-division of the Keonjhar State (#.I., KXV, Pt. IV, p. 173). 

Pandya.—The Pandya country to which Panini refers in his Aséd- 
dhydyt (4.1.171) comprised Madura and Tinnevelly districts (S.I.I oi 
pp. 51, 59, 63, etc.). According to Ptolemy it was known as Pandion with 
Modoura as its royal city (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Majumdar Ed., p. 183). It was conquered by Rajendra Coda. The 
Pandya kingdom also comprised Travancore in the Ist century of the 
Christian era. Originally it had its capital at Kolkai on the Tamraparni 
river in Tinnevelly, and its later capital was Madura (Dakgina Mathura). 
In the Mahdbhirata and in many Jatakas the Pandus are spoken of as the 
ruling race of Indraprastha. Katyayana in his Varttika derives Pandya 
from Pandu. The country of the Pandyas is also mentioned in the Raméa- 
yana (IV, Ch. 41), where Sugriva is said to have sent his monkey-soldiers 
in quest of Sita. In the Mahabharata (Sabhaparva, Ch. 31, V. 17) it is 
stated that Sahadeva, the youngest of the Pandu princes, went to the 
Dakginapatha after having conquered the king of the Pandyas. The 
Purdras also refer to the Pandyas (Markandeya, Ch. 57, V. 45; Vayu, 45, 
124; Matsya, 112, 46). Asoka’s Rock Edicts II and XIII mention the 
Pandyas whose territory lay outside his empire. Asoka was in friendly 
terms with the Pandyas who probably had two kingdoms, one including 
Tinnevelly on the south and extending as far north as the highlands in the 
neighbourhood of the Coimbatore Gap, the other including the Mysore 
State. Strabo (XV, 4, 73) mentions an embassy sent to Augustus Caesar 
by a king ‘Pandion’, possibly a Pandya of the Tamil country. (For further 
details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 190ff.) 

The Jaina legends connect the sons of Pandu with the Pandya country 
of the south with Mathura or Madhura (modern Madoura) as its” capital. 
Dr. Barnett rightly observes ‘The Pandiyans, however, were not Pandavas, 
and the Jaina identification of the two dynasties is probably based on 
popular etymology. A like attempt to connect the two families occurs : 
the Tamil chronicle given in Taylor’s Oriental Historical MSS. (Vel: , 
pp. 195ff.) which states that Madura at the time of the Bharata war was 
ruled by Babhruvahana, the son of Arjuna by the daughter of the Pandiyan 
king of Madura. The Mahabharata on the other hand makes Babhru- 
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vahana, the son of Arjuna by Citrangada, the daughter of Citravahana, 
the king of Manipura’. 

The association of the Pandiyas of the south with the Sirasenas of 
Mathura and the Pandus of northern India is probably alluded to in the 
confused statement of Megasthenes regarding Heracles and Pandaia (B. C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 190; Raychaudhuri, Political History of 
Ancient India, 4th ed., p. 272; McCrindle, Ancient India (Megasthenes 
and Arrian), pp. 163-164). In the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon the Pandiyas 
are invariably represented as Pandus or Pandus (Mahavamsa, Ch. VII, 
v. 50; Dipavamsa, Ch. IV, v. 41). 

The distinction between the Pandya and the Cola divisions of the 
Tamil country is well known. Damila, mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda 
Inscriptions of Virapurusadatta, is the Tamil country. According to the 
Mahivamsa, Vijaya married a daughter of the Pandu king whose capital 
was Madhura in South India. Madhura is Madura in the south of the 
Madras Presidency. Another capital was probably at Kolkai. The 
rivers Tamraparni and Kritamala or Vaigai flowed through it. 

Pdrada.—The country of the Paradas, according to some, may be 
located in the Deccan but Pargiter places it in the north-west (4.1.H.T., 
pp. 206, 268 and f.n.). The Paradas seem to have been a barbarous tribe 
(Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, L. 1832; LI, 1869; Dronaparva, CX XI, 4819). 
According to the Harivamsa (XIII, 763-4) king Sagara degraded them. 
For further details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 364-65; 
B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, p. 48. 

Parikud.—It is in the Puri district, where the plates of Madhyama- 
rajadeva were discovered (#.J., XI, 281ff.). 

Pedakomdapuri.—Kamaraja, a Coda king, vanquished Daburukhanu 
and others with their Raksasa forces near this place (#.I., XXVI, Pt. I). 

Pedda-maddali.—It is a village in the Nuzvid taluk of the Kistna 
district, where inscriptions were found (Z.A., XIII, 137). 

Pedda-Vegi.—This village may be identified with the ancient Vengi- 
pura in the vicinity of Ellore, where a number of plates were discovered 
(H.I., XIX, 258), 

Penner.—The North Penner flows north-north-east up to Pamidi in 
the district of Anantapur, Madras, from which place it turns south-east 
and reaches the Bay of Bengal. The South Penner, otherwise known as 
the Ponnaiyar, flows into the Bay of Bengal. 

Perambair.—This village is situated in the Chingleput district con- 
pe many prehistoric remains (A.S.J., Annual Report, 1908-9, pp. 

). 

Peravali.—tIt is identical with the village of Peravali where an inscrip- 
tion was found (Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 1915, p. 90). 

Perumugai.—It is the modern Perumai near Velir (S8.I.J., I, p. 75). 
It is in the present Vellore taluk, North Arcot district. 

Perunagar.—It is a village about 13 miles from Conjeeveram on the 
road to Wandiwash (#.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 1935, p. 146). 

Perungari.—It is known as Peringkarei by Ptolemy. It is situated on 
the river Vaigii, about 40 miles lower down its course than Madura 
(McCrindle, Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Ed. S. N. Majumdar, p. 183). 

Pherava.—This village according to some is the modern Barna in the 
Sompeta taluk but this is doubtful (#.7., X XVII, Pt. III, p. 113). 

Phulsara.—tt is a village in the Athagada taluk of the Ganjam district, 
where an inscription has been discovered (H.J., XXIV, Pt. I, January, 
1937, p. 15). 
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Pinnt.—It is the name of a river, also called the Pennai, which flows 
through the South Arcot district (#.J., XXIII, Pt. V). 

Pippalala.—l|t is the modern Pimpral, 12 miles south-east of Candan- 
puri and about 33 miles from Ellora (Z.J., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939, 
p. 29). 

Pirinmalai.—It is in the Ramnad district. It contains the Mangai- 
nathegvara temple. (#.I., XXT, Pt. III, July, 1931.) 

Pisajipadaka (Pisicipadraka).—It occurs in the Liiders’ list No. 1123, 
It is on the west side of the mount Tiranhu (Trirasmi). 

Pithapuri.—It is the same as Pittapuram, a sacred place containing 
the residence of a raja in the east Godavari district (S.I.J., I, pp. 53, 61; 
ef. H.J., XII, p. 2). The Tandivada grant of Prthivi Maharaja refers to 
Pistapura which is the ancient name of Pithapuram (#.J., XXIII, Pt. III, 
July, 1935, p. 97). Pistapura formed part of the kingdom of Devaridstra 
during the reign of its king Gunavarman (#.J., XXIII, 57). Pithapuram 
is a provincial town in the Godavari district. It contains a Vaisnava 
temple named Kuntimadhava. At the eastern entrance of this temple, in 
front of the shrine itself, stands a quadrangular stone-pillar bearing four 
inscriptions of different dates. The kings belonged to a dynasty which 
Hultzsch calls ‘chiefs of Velanandu’. The chiefs of Velanandu trace their 
descent from the fourth Sidra caste. A distant ancestor of Prthvisvara 
named Malla I subdued the kings of the Gangas, Kalingas, Vangas, 
Magadhas, Andhras, Pulindas, etc. (#.J., IV, 32ff.). 

Pithunda.—In the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela there is a 
mention of a place known as Pithudaga or Pithuda, founded by the former 
kings of Kalinga. Pithuda is the shortened form of Pithudaga which is 
the same as Sanskrit Prthudaka, which is a holy place according to the 
Padmapurdna (Ch. 13—Tirthamahatmya). The Gandavyitha refers to 
Prthurastra which is not different from Pitundra mentioned by Ptolemy 
in his Geography. Sylvain Levi points out that in the Jaina Uttarddhya- 
yana Siitra (Sec. XXI) there is a mention of Pithunda (Pihunda) as a sea- 
coast town, reminding us of Khiaravela’s Pithuda (Pithudaga) and 
Ptolemy’s Pitundra. Ptolemy locates Pitundra in the interior of Maisolia 
between the mouths of the two rivers, Maisolos and Manadas, i.e., between 
the delta of the Godavari and the Mahanadit, nearly at an equal distance 
from both. (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 68, 185 
and 386-387). It may be located in the interior of Chicacole in Kalinga- 
patam towards the course of the river Nagivati, also known as the 
Languliya. Kharavela is said to have rehabilitated Pithuda or Pithudaga. 
Pithunda was caused to be ploughed with an ass plough, i.e., reclaimed 
according to some. 

Podiyil—It is a hill in the Tinnevelly district. It is also called the 
southern mountain. It is said to have been the seat of Agastya (S.I.1., 
IIT, 144, 464). 

Poliyir-ndlu.—It may be identified with the present Polur village, 
three miles north-north-west of Arkonam Junction (Z.J., VII, p. 25). 

Ponni.—This is the same as Kaveri (S.7.7., I, 94-95). 

Ponnuturu.—This village is situated on the northern bank of the 
river Vaméadhara about a mile from Somarajapuram in the Parlakimedi 
State in the Patapatnam taluk of the Vizagapatam district, where a set of 
plates of Ganga Samantavarman, year 64, was discovered (H.I., XXVII, 
Pt. V, 2168). 

Pottapi.—It is on the western bank of the Ceyyeru river and north of 
Tangatturu in the Rajampet taluk of the Cuddapah district. (H-I., Vol. 
VI, p. 121, n. 5.) 
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Prasravanagiri.—The hills of Aurangabad were situated on the bank 
of the Godavari, graphically described by Bhavabhiiti in his Ulttara- 
ramacarita (Act III, 8). This hill has numerous streams and caves 
(Uttararmacarita, Act III, 8). According to the Hemakosa, Malyavana- 
giri is the same as Prasravanagiri which extends up to Janasthana (Uttara- 
rimacaritam, Act I, 26). But according to Bhavabhiti (Uttararamacarita, 
I) they are two different hills. 

Pratisth *na.—Pratisthana (modern Paithan), on the north bank of the 
Godavari in the Aurangabad district of Hyderabad, is famous in literature 


as the capital of king Satakarni (Satavahana or Salivahana) and his son 


Saktikumara, who are generally identified with the king Satakarni and the 
prince Saktisri of the Nanaghat inscriptions. Paithan, or ancient Prati- 
sthana or Supratisthahara or Supratisthita on the Godavari! in the Nizam’s 


dominions, is the place where three plates of Govinda III (Saka samvat 
716) were discovered (#.J., III, 103). Pratisthana also occurs in the Poona 
plates of the Vakataka Queen Prabhavatigupta (H.J., XV, 39). The 
Petenikas of Asokan inscriptions, as mentioned in R.E., V and XIII, have 
been identified with the Paithanikas or inhabitants of Paithana on the 
Godavari. Paithadn is the present name of ancient Pratisthana, a flourish- 
ing city during the rule of the Saétavahana kings. Some suggest that they 
were the ancestors of Satavahana rulers of Paithan (J.R.A.S., 1923, 92; 
Woolner, Asoka, p. 113). According to the author of the Periplus Paithan 
is situated at a distance of 20 days’ journey to the south of Barygaza 
(identified with Bharukaccha, modern Broach). It is spoken of as the 
greatest city in Daksinapatha. Satavahana defeated Vikramaditya of 
Ujjayini and made himself the king of Pratisthanapura. He conquered 
many territories between the Deccan and the river Tapti. He embraced 
Jainism, built many caityas and established the image of Mahalaksmi on 
the bank of the Godavari (B. C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Siitras, p. 185). 
According to the Jaina Vividhatirthakalpa (pp. 59-60) this town which was 
in Maharastra became in course of time an insignificant village. 

Pudupptkkam.—It is in the Walajapet taluk of the North Arcot 
district. (Vailur Inscription of Kopperunjingadeva—E.I., XXIII, Pt. V). 

Pugar.—It is the modern Kaviripattinam in the Tanjore district 
(E.I., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 180). 

Pulikkunram.—lIt is a village on the west of the river Nug&, on the 
north of Kukkanur and on the south of Palainellur (S.J.I., Vol. ITI, p. 25). 
A hamlet is given as gift to Perunjigai Iévara shrine. 

Pulin*du.—It is said to be in Tyagabharanavalanaédu in a 36th year 
record of Rajaraja, I. It is inclided according to some in Paduvurkottam 
of Jayangondagola-mandalam in a 4th year record of the later Chola king 
named Virarajendra. It was the western-most part of Paduvur-kottam 
lying adjacent to the Mysore country. It comprised the whole of the 
modern Punganur taluk and that part of the adjoining Palamner taluk 
in the south which lay north of the Devarakonda and the Karaveri hill 
ranges. 

Pulinadu was surrounded by the divisions of Tondaimandalam in the 
east and south-east, by the Maharajavadi country and Rattapadikonda- 
Solamandalam in the north, by the Ganga country in the west known as 
Gangarusasira, and by the Nigariéolamandalam in the south and south- 
west (Indian Geographical Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 2, pp. 14-18). 





1 Cf. Padmapurdna, Ch. 176, 41. 20. There was a king named Vikrama in this 
town of Pratisthana. 
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Pulindardjarastra.—The Navagrim grant of Maharaja Hastin refers 
to it, wherefrom it is clear that the dominion of the chief of the Pulindas 
may be located within the territory of the Nrpatiparivrajaka family (E.I., 
XXI, Pt. TI). The Pulindas are referred to in R.Z., XIII of Asoka as a 
vassal tribe. The Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 18) tells us that the Pulindas 
are mentioned along with the Andhras. In the Purd as (Matsya, 114, 
46-48; Vayu, 45, 126) they are mentioned with the Savaras and are referred 
to as Daksindpathavisinah together with the Vaidarbhas and Dandakas. 
The Mahibhirata (XII, 207, 42) refers to them as the people of the Daksina- 
patha. Pulindanagara, the capital of the Pulindas, was situated near 
Bhilsa in the Jubbalpore district in the Central Provinces. The Pulindas 
must have certainly included Ripnath, the findspot of a version of Asoka’s 
Minor Edicts. 

Pullamangalam.—It is the same as Pullamangai, a village near Pagu- 
patikoyil, about nine miles south of Tanjore (The Udaiyargudi Inscription of 
Rajakesarivarman, S.I.I., Vol. III, p. 450). 

Pinaka (Punya).—According to two copperplate grants of the Rastra- 
kita king Krisna I, Pinaka or Punya was the ancient name of modern 
Poona. In the second half of the 8th century A.D. Pinaka was the head- 
quarters of a district (visaya) and as such it corresponded to the Haveli 
taluk. Early in the 16th century A.D. the city of Poona was known as 
Pirna-nagara which was visited by Sricaitanya and his party as mentioned 
in Govindadasa’s Kadca (J.B.B.R.A.S., N.S., Vol. VI, 1930, pp. 231ff.). 

Purandara.—This town is in the south according to the Padmapurana 
(Ch. 176, Sl. 2). 

Puri—(Purusottamaksetra).—It is in the Puri district of Orissa. 
According to the Brahmapurdna (42. 13-14) this holy city stands on the 
sea. The Yoginitantra mentions it as Purusottama (2. 9. 214ff.). The 
Kalikdpurdna (Ch. 58.35) also calls it by the same name (Purusottama). 
It is sandy and ten yojanas in extent containing the famous deity, Puru- 
sottama. It includes two distinct portions, the Balukhanda lies between 
two sacred tirthas: Svargadvara and Cakratirtha. It is famous for the 
Hindu temple of Jagarnatha and it lies exactly on the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. It is otherwise called Sriksetra which is one of the most sacred 
places of the Hindus. It is also known ag Purusottamakcetra. It extends 
from the Lokanatha temple on the west to the Balesvara temple on the 
east and from Svargadvara or the Gate of Heaven on the south to the 
Matia stream on the north-east. It is said to resemble in shape a conch- 
shell in the centre of which lies the Jagarnatha temple. From the archi- 
tectural standpoint the temple is not as important as that of Bhuvane- 
vara. Besides the main temple there are many other minor temples, such 
as Markandeévara, Lokanatha, Nilakanthesvara and some tanks. _ About 
two miles from the great temple lies the Gundicibari. (For details vide 
B. and O. Dist. Gazetteers, Puri by O'Malley, 1929, pp. 326ff.; Jarrett s 
tr. of the Ain-i-Akbari, IT, 127; Stirling, Orissa, 1824.) ; 

Purika.—It is the name of a city (Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscrop- 
tions, pp. 17, 21), and is the same as Pulika of the Mahabharata, Purika of 
the Khila-Harivaméa, and Paulika Paurika and Saulika of the Puranas. 
In the Purdnas it is included in the list of countries of the Deccan. In the 
Khila-Harivaméa (XCV, 5220-28) the city of Purika is placed between two 
Vindhya ranges, near Mahismati and on the bank of a river flowing from 
the Rksavanta mountain (cf. Visnupurdna, XX XVIII, 20-22). _ 

Purusottamapuri.—tIn the Purusottamapuri plates of Ramacandra 
(E.I., XXV, Pt. V, p. 208) Purusottamapuri is mentioned as lying on the 
southern bank of the Godavari in the Bhir district. 
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Puskari.—It is situated in the Podagadh region of the Jeypur State 
now in the Koraput district of Orissa (H.J., XXVIII, Pt. I, January, 1949). 

Puspagiri.—It lay eight miles to the north of Cuddapah (H#.J., III, 24). 

Puspajati (or Puspaja or Puspavati).—This river is mentioned in the 
Vayupurana (XLV, 105; cf. Kirmapurdna, XLVII, 25) which rises from 
the Malaya mountains. 

Randuvalli.It is a village in the Gudraharavisaya granted to a 
Brahmin, where an inscription has been found (Annual Report of South 
Indian Epigraphy, 1914, p. 85). 

Ratnagiri.—It is an isolated hill of the Asia range, four miles to the 
north-east of Gopalpur, and stands on a small stream called Kelua, a branch 
of the Birupa. This hill really stands on the eastern bank of the Kelua 
and has a flat top. It contains the ruins of a big stiipa. For details, vide 
R. P. Chanda, Exploration in Orissa, M.A.S.I., No. 44, pp. 12-13. 

Rattapadikonda—Solamandalam.—It is represented by the tract of 
country round about Punganur in the Cittoor district and the adjoining 
Cintamani taluk of the Mysore State (H.J., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1940, 
p. 254). 

R7golu.—It is near Chicacole in the Ganjam district (#.J., XII, p. 1). 

Rijagambhira hill—It is also called Rajagambhiran-malai. This 
hill was probably called after Rajagambhirasambuvarayan (S.J.J., I, 
p. 111). Itisin the North Arcot district. 

Rikaluva.—This village may be identified with Ragolu near Chicacole 
in the Ganjam district where the plates of Saktivarman were discovered 
(H.J., XII, Lff.). 

Rimaparkati—It may be identified with the village called Ramasahi 
in Kiapir in Joshipur Pargana (#.J., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 158). 

Rématirtha.—It is a village in the Vizagapatam district where an 
inscription has been found on the wall of a cave in a hill, belonging 
i Visnuvardhana Maharaja (Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 

18, p. 133). 

Radmesvaram.—it is a sacred island in the Bay of Bengal. The temple 
of Rimanathasvami is the famous temple here. According to tradition 
it was built by Ramacandra when he crossed over to Ceylon to save his 
captivated wife Sita from the clutches of Ravana, the tyrant king of Lanka. 
It is a fine specimen of Dravidian architecture with big towers, carved walls 
and extensive corridors. The temple is surrounded by a high wall on all 
sides covering an area of about 900 square feet. It contains many gopu- 
rams built of hewn stones. There are tanks inside the temple. A 
Sivaliiga and images of Annapirna, Parvati and Hanumana are found in 
the temple. (B.C. Law, Holy Places in South India, Calcutta Geographical 
Review, September, 1942). 

Rani-Jharial.—This village is situated at a distance of 21 miles west 
of Titilagarh in the Patna State of Orissa (Z.I., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 239). 

Rastrakita territory—It included at least the Aurangabad district and 
parts of Nasik and Khandesh districts as early as the 8th century A.D. 
(#.I., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939). 

Rendndu.—tThias country roughly lies between the two tributaries of 
the river Pennar, namely the Citrivati in the north-west and the Ceyyeru 
in the south-west comprising a major portion of the Cuddapah and parts 
of Kolar and Cittoor districts (Z.I., XXVII, Pt. V, p. 225). 

Rohana.—It is the Adam’s peak in Ceylon (8.J.1., I, p. 164). 

Rohanaki.—The Narasingapalli plates of Hastivarman mention it, 
which may be identified with modern Ronanki (£.J., XXIII, Pt. II). 
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Rsyamukha.—This mountain is situated eight miles from Anagandi on 
the bank of the river Tungabhadra. The river Pampa rises in this moun. 
tain and falls into the Tungabhadra after flowing westward. It was at this 
mountain that Hanumana and Sugriva were met for the first time by 
Ramacandra (Ramayana, Ch. IV, Kiskindhyakanda). The Mirkandeya 
Purdna (translated by Pargiter, Canto LVII, 13) refers to Reymukha 
which has been identified by Pargiter with the range of hills stretching 
from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyani dividing the Mazijira 
and the Bhima rivers (J.R.A.S., April, 1894, p. 253). The Brhat-Samhita 
mentions it as a mountain in the south (XIV, 13). 

Rudragayi.—According to the Padma Purdna (186.1) it is Kolapur 
in Daksinapatha. 

Sagara.—Here the Coda king Annadeva overcame the Karnata army 
(H.I., XXVI, Pt. I). 

Sahyddri.—tThis is a mountain lying on the Western Ghats (9.I.I., I, 
pp. 168-69). The Western Ghats were known to the ancients as the Sahy- 
adri, which form the western boundary of the Deccan and run continuously 
for a distance of about 1,000 miles from the Kundaibari Pass in the Khan- 
desh district of the Bombay State down to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India. The Western Ghats are known by different local 
names. There are important passes too. (For details, vide B. C. Law, 
Mountains of India, Calcutta Geographical Society Publication, No. 5, pp. 
22-23. 


Saiyam.—This is the Tamil name of the Sahya mountain and the 
Sanskrit name of the Western Ghats (9.J.J., III, p. 147). 

Salem.—It is a well known district in South India, where an inscrip- 
tion was found in the 26th year of Rajaraja (Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency, 73). 

Samalipada (Luders’ List, 1134).—It was a village on the eastern 
road in the Govardhana district in the Godavari region (Govardhana, 
Luder’s list, 1124-1126, 1133, etc.). 

Sangukottam.—It is the name of a country (?) on the sea (8.J.1., Vol. I, 

. 99). a 
Sapiir—Sadghr, which is variously called as Sangaviru, Cangiira 
and Cangapura, is a village situated at a distance of eight miles south-west 
of Haveri taluk on the road to Sirsi in the north Kanara district, where 
an inscription has been found engraved on the Nandipillar standing near 
the temple of Virabhadra (#.J., X XIII, Pt. V, 189). Lacks 

Sankanipalli.It is the modern Sankarasanapura in the Gidivada 
taluk of the Kistna district (H.J., XXV, Pt. III, p. 140). onde 

Saikaram.—!t is near Anakapalli in the Vizagapatam district. For 
archaeological exploration at the site during the period 1907-8, see J RAS. 
1908, pp. 1112ff. . b 

arapadraka.—The village of Saradaha in Karanjia Pargana may be 


the modern representative of Sarapadraka (E.I., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 158). 
Sarasvati.—This is the name of a river (9.J.J., Vol. I, p.57). 
Sarepha.—The Balasore plate of Bhanudatta refers to it, which al 

be identified with Soro in the Balasore district of Orissa (H.J., XXVI, 

Pt. V, January, 1942). + Tt 
Satiyaputra.—The Rock Edicts II and XIII of Asoka refer to ee 

lay to the west of the territories of Colas and Paéndyas and extended along 

the western sea-coast of south India (Barua, Asoka and his Inscriptions, 

p. 111). Some have identified it with Satyavrataksetra or sa 

(J.R.A.S., 1918, 541-42). Aiyangar egrees with R. G. Bhandarkar 1 
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identifying Satiyaputra with Satpute. According to him Satiyaputra is a 
collective name denoting the various matriarchal communities like the 
Tulus and the Nayars of Malabar (J.R.A.S., 1919, 581-84). Vincent 
Smith identifies it with the Satyamangalam taluk or sub-division of Coim- 
batore district lying along the Western Ghats and bordering on Mysore, 
Malabar, Coimbatore, and Coorg (Asoka, 3rd ed., p. 161). According to 
some Satiyaputra is the same as Satyabhimi of the Keralolpatti, i.e., a 
territory roughly equal to North Malabar including a portion of Kasergode 
taluk, South Canara (J.R.A.8., 1923, 412). According to Barnett and 
Jayaswal the names Sitavahana and Satakarni are derived from that of 
Satiyaputra (cf. Raychaudhuri, P.H.A.J., 4th ed., p. 343, n.2.) All the 
identifications based upon the equation of satiya of Satiyaputra with satya 
meaning truth are questionable. For further details vide B. C. Law, 
Indological Studies, I, p. 58). 

Sattenapalli.—It is in the Guntur district where a set of four copper- 
plates was discovered (H.I., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 161). 

Satyamangalam.—This village is the Vellore taluk where the plates of 
Devaraya II were discovered (#.J., IIT, p. 35). 

Savaradesa.—It is somewhere in the Daksinapatha (Matsya Purdna, 
144, 46-8; Vayu Purdna, 45, 126). The Mahabharata (XII, 207, 42) places 
it in the Deccan. Ptolemy (McCrindle, Ptolemy’s Ancient India, ed. S. N. 
Majumdar, p. 173) mentions a country called Sabarai which is generally 
held to be identical with the region inhabited by the Savaras. Cunning- 
ham identifies the Sabarai of Ptolemy with Pliny’s Suari. According to 
him Savaradega extended as far southward as the Pennar river. For 
further details vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 172. 

avari-dsrama.—tIt was formerly owned by the sage Matanga and his 
disciples. Rama and Laksmana visited it and were greeted with respect by 
avari. With her matted lock, meagre garment and skin of black deer as 
wrapper, she maintained the tradition of this hermitage (Rdmdya a, I, 
1. 55ff.; ef. S.2.0., III, 77, 6£f.) 
; Sidule—It is Sadola about three miles south by east (H.J., XXV, Pt. V, 
p. 208). 

Siksigopdla.—It is a village situated within 10 miles of Puri. There 
is a tradition that here Krsna stopped and turned himself to stone. This 
village contains a temple which is frequently visited by pilgrims (Law, 
Holy Places of India, p. 17). 

Sdlaigréma.—It is a village in the Paramagudi taluk of the Ramnad 
district where two Pandya records of the 10th century A.D. have been 
discovered (Ancient India, Bulletin of the A.S.J., No. 5, January, 1949). 
This village contains an old temple of Siva (#.I., XXVIII, Pt. II, April, 
1949, pp. 85ff.). 

Sdnta-Bommdalli.—This village is in the Ganjam district, where copper- 
plates were discovered (H.J., XXV, Pt. V, January, 1940, p. 194). 

Saraddi.—It may be conveniently identified with Arad& about 10 
miles east of Komanda (E.I., XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 173). 

Sdsanakota.—This village is in the Hindupur taluk of the Anantapur 
district, where plates of Ganga Madhavavarman were discovered (Z.I., 
XXIV, Pt. V, January, 1938, p. 234). Specimens of old pottery, beads 
and other relics were collected from a big mound here. 

GL eer ne malian is modern Sumanginelliir (S.I.I., Vol. I, 
p. 74), : 

Sendamangalam.—It is identical with the village of the same name, 

where the Sendamangalam Inscription of Manavalapperumal has been 
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discovered (Z.J., XXIV, Pt. I, January, 1937). It is in the Tindivanam 
taluk of the South Arcot district. 

Sergama.—It is in the South Arcot district (S.I.I., Vol. II, p. 497). 

Setapadu.—It is in the Gantur taluk (Setapadu Inscription, Annual 
Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 1917, 116). 

Simdcalam.—About nine miles from Waltair stands this place where 
there is a celebrated Hindu temple on the top of a hill, dedicated to god 
Varaiha-narasimhasvami. 

Simhapura.—The Komarti plate of Candravarman and the Brhat- 
prostha grant of Umavarman mention it, which may be identified with 
Singupuram between Chicacole and Narasannapeta (H.I., IV, p. 148; E.1., 
XXVII, p. 35). 

Siripuram.—It is a village near Chicacole, where the plates of Ananta- 
varman, lord of Kalinga, were discovered (#.I., Pt. I, XXIV, 47ff.). 

Stritana.—It appears to be the Prakrit for Sristana or Sristhana. It 
is the well-known Srifaila in Telingana on the bank of the Krsna. 

Sirriyarrur—It may be identified with Sittattir of the Walajapet 
taluk of the North Arcot district (S.I.J., Vol. III, p. 289). 


Sirukadambir.—It is the name of a village (Ibid., I, pp. 80, 82). 
Sisupailgadh.—lt is in Orissa where excavations are being carried out 


by the Archaeological department. The historical site of Sisupalagarh is 
situated near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. It is famous for its mediaeval 
temples and a square fort having an elaborate system of gateways. The 
ruins of Sisupdlagarh are located about 14 miles to the east-south-east of 
the town of BhuvaneSwar in the Puri district of Orissa. The traces of 
ancient habitation in the form of pottery and other objects are noticeable 
outside the fort. The fort is circumscribed by the waters of a streamlet 
called the Gandhavati. The main current which flows past the western side 
of the fort has its source in the hilly tracts to the west of Mancesvar, some 
six miles north of Sisupalagarh and joins the Daya river, seven miles further 
south. To the south-south-east of the fort at a distance of about three 
miles the Dhauli hills lie containing the Edicts of ASoka. About six miles to 
the west-north-west of Sisupalagarh stand the Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
hills. The excavations at the site have brought to light some objects 
among which may be mentioned several beads, a terracotta bulla, terracotta 
ear-ornaments and plain pottery. The Sisupalagarh had no defences in 
the early period of its history. At the beginning of the early middle period 
the most significant event was the construction of the defences. (Ancient 
India, Bulletin of the A.S.I., No. 5, January, 1949, pp. 62ff.). A rare gold 
coin of Kusdna-Roman type belonging to king Dharmadamadhara has 
been discovered. As to the date of the coin it is later than 200 A.D. 
(J. Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XII, Pt. I, June, 1950, pp. 1-4). 

Sivanvdyal.—It is a village situated about nine miles north-east of Tiru- 
valliir, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the Chingleput 
district, Madras State (H.J., X XVII, Pt. 2, p. 59). 

Sivindiram.—The ancient name of the present Sucindram near Cape 
Comorin (8.J.J., Vol. III, p. 159). 

Solipuram.—It is a village about eight miles south of Vellore, where 
four inscriptions were discovered (H.J., VII, 192ff.). 

Somal*pura.—lt is in the Bellary taluk of the Bellary district where 
three copperplates were discovered (H#.J., XVII, 193ff.). 

Sorai.—This is a village near Ortti (#.J., XXV, Pt. IV). 
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Soraikkivir.—lIt is near Kuttalam in the Tanjore district, where the 
three copperplates of Virupaksa of the Saka Samvat 1308 were discovered 
(Z.I., VIII, 298ff.). 

Sorapuram.—It is the name of a village near Velir (8.J.J., Vol. I, 
pp. 78, 128). 

Soremati.It may be located in the Nolamba territory adjoining 
Madanpalle (#.J., XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 191). 

Sravana-Belgola.—It is situated between two hills named Candrabetta 
and Indrabetta in the Channarayapatna taluk of the Hassan district, 
Mysore, where the inscription of Prabhacandra was discovered (£.I., IV, 
22ff.; cf. H.I., III, 184). It was an ancient seat of Jaina learning which 
was visited by Bhadrabahu, the Jaina teacher, who died there (Law, 
Holy Places of India, p. 54). Chandragupta Maurya who embraced Jainism 
is said to have died here (Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, I, 287). 

Sriksetra.—It is Puri in Orissa, famous for the temple of Jagannatha 


built in the 12th century A.D. Sricaitanya visited this place (Devi Bhaga- 
vata, Book VII, Ch. 30; Hunter, Orissa, A.S.R., 1907-8). 


Sri-madhurantaka-caturvedi-mangalam.—This is an independent 
village in Kalatturkottam, a district of Jayangondasolamandalam (S.J.J., 
ITI, p. 204). 


Sri-Mallindtha-caturvedi-mangalam.—It is the name of a village in 
North Arcot district (Ibid., I, pp. 77, 78 and 129), the people of which have 
been described as great. 

Sriparvata.—The Markandeya Purdna (LVII, 15), the Kirma Purdna 
(30. 45-48; cf. Agni Purana 109), and the Saura Purdna (69. 22) refer to 
this mountain. It is also called Sriéaila. According to the Padma Purana 
(Ch. 21, él. 11-12) the summit of this holy mountain is beautiful where the 
deity called Mallikdrjuna resides. This lofty rock overhangs the river 
Krsna in the Kurnool district. It is usually identified with Siritana of the 
Nasik Pragasti. It is the site of a famous temple called Mallikarjuna, one 
of the twelve linga-shrines (A.S.S.J., Vol. I, p. 90; A.S.W.I., p. 223). The 
Agni Purdna (CXIII, 3, 4) places it on the river Kaveri. According to it, 
it was dedicated to the goddess Sri by Visnu because she had once per- 
formed some austerities (Arch. Sur. of South India, by Sewell, Vol. I, p. 90; 
Pargiter, Markandeya Purdna, p. 290). The introductory verses of Bana’s 


Harsacarita mention Sriparvata which is the name of a range of mountains 
in Telingana. (Harsacarita, Tr. by Cowell and Thomas, p. 3 f.n.). 

As to its location it may be said that on the southern bank of the 
river Krsna stands this ancient religious shrine on the Rgabhagiri hill (vide 
B. C. Law, Holy Places of India, Calcutta Geographical Society Publica- 
tion, No. 3, p. 41). 

Sripura.—This is modern Sirpur which lies north-west of Mukhalingam 
on the left bank of the Vamsadhara river, 18 miles from Parlakimedi in the 
Ganjam district (Z.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, p. 119). The Pandyas ruled over 


Koéala from Sripura in the 8th and 9th centuries. It may also be Siri- 
puram which now forms part of the Zemindari of Vavilavalasa in the 
Vizagapatam district. It is only three miles south of the Nagavali river on 
whose northern bank Varahavardini, the well-known district of Kalinga, 
was situated (Korasanda Copperplates of Visakhavarman, E.J., Vol. XXI, 
pp. 23-24), 

Srirangam.—It is the name of an island near Tirucirapalli or Trichino- 
poly (9.7.1., III, p. 168; cf. #.J., II, 7ff.; Rangandtha Inscription of 
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Sundara-Pi:dya; Srirangam Plates of Madhava Nayaka (E.I., XIII, 211ff.; 
ef. The Sriratgam Inscription of Kakdtiya Prataparudra: Saka 1239; #.I., 
Vol. XXVIT, Pt. VII, July, 1948). Here stands the Ranganatha temple. 
It was the place where Ramanuja and Manavala-mahamuni ‘dwelt for 
some time. The Srirangam Inscription of Acyutaraya refers to the well- 
known place of pilgrimage in South India, especially sacred to the 
Vaisnavas (EZ.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 1938, p. 285). The Srirangam 
Inscription of Garuda-vahana Bhatta dated the Saka 1415 has the object 
of registering a gift of land made by Srinivasa (H.I., XXIV, Pt. II, April, 
1937). This island contains the Saiva temple of Jambukesvara where an 


inscription of Valakakamaya (Saka samvat 1403) was discovered (H.I., 
III, p. 72). This island is situated three miles to the north of the town of 
Trichinopoly between the two branches of the river Kaveri. The great 
temple stands in the centre of this island, which was built by the Nayaka 
rulers of Pandya. It is a great place of pilgrimage as mentioned in the 
Matsyapurdna, Padmapuréna and Srirangamahatmya, forming a part of 
the Brahmanda-Purdna. The celebrated Vaisnava reformer Ramanuja 
lived and died here in the middle of the 11th century A.D. Ramachandra 
is said to have lived here on his way to Lanka. The great temple which is 
a very old one, was renovated and improved by the Cola, Pandya and 


other kings of South India. The Srirangam copperplates of Harihara-Raya 


belong to the Sriranganatha temple at Srirangan (E.I., XVI, 222ff.). This 
place contains an inscription of Cola Kulottunga (Ancient India, Bulletin 
of the A.S.I., No. 5, January, 1949). For further details vide Law, Holy 
Places of India, p. 40. 

Srungavarapukota.—This village is in the district of Vizagapatam 
where a set of three copperplates of Andutavarman, king of Kalinga, was 
found (#.I., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, p. 56). 

Sudasuna (or Sudisana).—This was the name of a village on the 
southern road in the Govardhana district in the Godavari region (Luders’ 
List, 1134). 

Sudava.—This village is also known as Sudava situated in the eastern 
division of the Parlakimedi State in the Ganjam district where two sets of 
copperplates were discovered in course of excavations near the temple of 
Dharmalingesvara (H#.J., X XVI, Pt. II, p. 62). 

Siid idup 7rai-malai.—This is the name of a mountain (S.I.I., I, pp. 78, 
77). It must have been the old name of the Bavaji hill. It was situated 
in the north of Pangalanadu, a division of Poduvurkottam. ; 

Suprayogt.—This river is mentioned in the Mah ibhirata (Bhisma- 
parva, IX, 28; Vanaparva, CCXXI). It was one of the western tributaries 
of the Krsna. 

Surankudi.—It is a village in the Kovilapatti taluk of the Tinnevelly 
district (E.I., XXIV, Pt. IV). 

Siravaram.—Here Annadeva, a Coda king, won victory over a certain 
king named Annavota (#.J., XXVI, Pt. [). 

Surulimalai.—It is the name of a hill (9.J.., III, p. 450) wherefrom 
the Suruliyaru takes its rise. 

Suruliyiru.—This river takes its rise from the Surulimalai, seven 
miles from Cumbum in the Periyakulam taluk of the Madura district 
and flows past Cumbum and Sinnamanir and joins the Vaigai 
(Ibid., III, p. 450). ; ; 

Suvarnagiri—As to the location of Suvarnagiri mentioned in the 
Minor Rock Edict I of Asoka (Brahmagiri text) we may have some hint 
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from the inscriptions of the later Mauryas of Konkan and Khandesh (£.I., 
Vol. III, p. 136). Hultzsch identifies it with Kanakagiri in the Hyderabad 
State, south of Maski, and north of the ruins of Vijayanagara (C.J.I., Vol. 
XXXVIII). Bihler is inclined to look for it somewhere in the Western 
Ghats. Krishna Sastri has identified it with Maski, situated to the west of 
Siddapur in Mysore. It was most probably situated in the neighbourhood 
of Vada in the north of the Thana district and at Waghli in Khandesh, as 
the later Maurya inscriptions of Konkan and Khandesh have been found at 


Vada. An Aryaputra was stationed at Suvarnagiri as a viceroy. He was 
either the son or brother of Asoka. (Barua, Aéoka and His Inscriptions, 
p. 62; V. A. Smith, Agoka, 44). ; 

Suvarnamukhari.—It is a famous river according to the Skandapurdna 
(Ch. I, $1. 36-48), 5 yojanas in extent, situated to the north of the Hastiéaila 
mountain. 

Suvarnapura (Svarnapura).—It is the modern town of Sonepur 
situated at the confluence of the rivers Tel and Mahanadi (7'el-Mahdnadi- 
sangama-vimalajalapavitrikrta); cf. Sonepur Plates of Mahabhavagupta II, 
Janamejaya; H.J., XXIII, Pt. VII, July, 1936, p. 250; Kharod Inscription 
of Ratnadeva III, J.B.O.R.S., Il, 52; H.I., XTX, p. 98). 

Svetaka.—Svetaka is mentioned in the Indian Museum Plates of Ganga 
Indravarman (#.I., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941, pp. 165ff.; XXIV, Pt. IV, 
October, 1927; XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, pp. 29-30). The Ganjam 
Grant of Jayavarmadeva was issued from Svetaka (#.I., IV, pp. 199-201). 
It may be identified with modern Cikati Zamindari in the Sompeta taluk 
of the Ganjam district. It seems to have been situated in the northern 
part of the Ganjam district (vide also H.J., XXVII, Pt. III, p. 112). 
According to some Svetaka was perhaps the country adjoining Kalinga to 
the west (H.J., XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 181). 

Tadpatri.—This town is in the Anantapur district on the edge of the 


river Pennar, containing an ancient temple called Sri Baggu Ramalinga 


Iévara temple (J.I.S.0.4., XV). 
Tagara.—This city has been identified with Ter, 12 miles to the north 
of modern Osmanabad in Hyderabad State (H.I., X XIII, Pt. 1I—Kolhapur 


Copperplates of Gandarddityadeva, Saka 1048). Fleet has identified it with 
Ter, 95 miles south-east of Paithan (J.R.A.S., 1901, pp. 537ff.; Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 3, n.6; Ibid., p. 16, n. 4). It has been identified 
by some with Devagiri, by others with Junnar, and by R. G. Bhandarkar 
with Dharur in Hyderabad. Ptolemy places it to the north-east of Bai- 
thana and Paithana and the author of the Periplus, to the east of it at a 
distance of ten days’ journey. Yule places it at Kulburga lying to the 
south-east of Paithana at a distance of about 150 miles. Duff identifies it 
with a place near Bhir on the Godavari. The Periplus mentions it as a 
very great city. For further details, vide J.R.A.S., 1902, p. 230; A.S.R., 
1902-3; Important Inscriptions from Baroda State, Vol. I, pp. 43-44. It 
may be noted here that the original home of the Silaharas was Tagara 
(E.I., III, p. 269). 
Takkanaladam.—It is southern Lata (Gujarat), Daksina Lata (9.J.J., 
I, p. 97). It is southern Lita in Gandadeéa. Umiapatideva alias Jiiana- 
Sivadeva of Dakgina Lita was granted the village of Arpakkam in the 
Chingleput district by one Edirilisola Sambuverayan. 
__ Lakkolam.—Two records of Parantaka I from Takkolam refer to this 
Village in the Arkonam taluk of the North Arcot district (Z.I., X XVI, 
Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 230). It is stated to have been situated in the 
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Tondainadu (H.J., XIX, p. 81). It contains an old temple of the Cola 
type. The god of this temple was, in ancient times, called Tiruviral- 
Mahadeva. 

Tallapikkam.—It is on the west of Attirala and south of the Cheyyeru 
(S.II., V, No. 284). 

Tallaru.—The Vailir Inscription of Kopperunjingadeva (#.J., XXIII, 
Pt. V, p. 180) refers to Talléru, which may be identified with the village of 
the same name in the North Arcot district. 

Tambapamni (Tamraparni).—It is Tanporunda-aru according to the 
Tinnevelly Inscription of Maravarman Sundara II Pandya (#.I., XXXIV, 
Pt. IV, p. 166). It is generally identified with Tamraparni which name 
was generally applied to Ceylon. In the Kautiliya Arthasastra (II, XI) it 
has been referred to as Parasamudra. It is called Taprobane by Greek 
writers. It is mentioned in Asoka’s Rock Edicts II and XIII. Vincent 
Smith thinks that the name Tamraparni does not denote Ceylon but merely 
indicates the river Tampraparni in Tinnevelly. He refers to the Girnar 
text @ Tambapamni which, according to him, indicates the river and not 
Ceylon (Asoka, 3rd Ed., 162). The Bhigavatapurana refers to it as a river 
(IV, 28, 35; V, 19, 18; X, 79, 16; XI, 5, 39). Opinions differ as to this 
point. This river must have flowed below the southern boundary of the 
kingdom of Pandya, and may be identified with the modern Tamravari. 
The port of Korkai was situated, according to Ptolemy, at the mouth of 
this river, which was well-known for its pearl-fishery. According to Kali- 
dasa’s Raghuvamsa (IV, 49-50) the Tamraparni locally called Tambaravari 
is celebrated for its pearl-fishery. According to the Brhat-samhita pearls 
are obtained at Tamraparni (XIV, 16; LXXXI, 2, 3). It may justify us 
in identifying this river with the Gundur, the name under which the com- 
bined waters of the three streams flow into the sea in two streams. This 
river is also called Tamravarna (Brahmdndapurana, 49). It was a sacred 
river according to the Mahibhirata (Vanaparva, LX XXVIII, 8340). In 
the Rock Edict XIII the people of Tamraparni are expressly mentioned as 
Tambapamniya, i.e., Tamraparnyas. In this edict Tamraparni or the 
country of the Tamraparnyas is placed below Pandya. In the great Epic 
also Tamraparni is placed below Pandya or Dravida and the mount Vai- 
diiryaka is mentioned as its rocky land-mark. The déramas of Agastya 
and his disciple and the Gokarnatirtha are located in it. All these facts 
enable us to identify Tamraparni with Hiuen Tsang’s Malayakiita also 
placed below Dravida with Mount Potalaka (Vaidiryaka) as its land-mark. 
By Tamraparni or Taprobane Ceylon is meant, the word dvipa or island is 
associated with it. In one of the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions Tamba- 
pamna is clearly distinguished from the island of Tambapanni (Barua, 
Agoka and His Inscriptions, Ch. III). For further details vide Law, Indo 
logical Studies, Pt. I, pp. 59-60. 

Tanasuli.—Tanasuli or Tanasuliya was situated not far from the 
kingdom of Kalinga. It was from this place that a canal opened by king 
Nanda was led by extension into the city of Kalinga (vide H ithigumpha 
Inscription of Khiravela, Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Tandantottam.—It is a village near Kumbhakonam (#.I., XV, 254). 

Tangaturu.—This village is situated in the Proddutur taluk of the 
Cuddapah district (#.J., XIX, p. 92). 

Tanjore (Tafijai).—It is the name of a village (9.J.I., I, p. 92; E.I,, 
XXVII, Pt. VII, July, 1948—Tiruvorriyur Inscription of Caturanana 
Pa dita). The Tanjore temples contain a small shrine of Candesvara. 
It was the capital of the Cola kings, Nayak rulers, and the Mahratha rajas. 
Tt is noted for its great Brahadisvara (BrhadeSvara) temple which is the 
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highest temple in India. Inscriptions of the Hoysala kings, Somesvara 
and Ramanatha, are found as far south as Tanjore (Madras Archaeological 
Report, 1896-97). Puifijai (Tanjore district) came to be known as Kida- 
ramgondan (M.#.R., 188, 191 and 196 of 1925). The ancient town of 
Tanjore is situated on the Kaveri river, about 218 miles south-west of 
Madras. The Brhadesvara temple contains a very big Sivalingam. It is 
217 ft. high and is a wonderful specimen of Indian architecture. It is 
surrounded by a big moat on all sides. The massive stone-built Nandi 
bull is found seated in front of the big temple. The temple contains 
massive torana (gate) and mandapa (pavilion), all built of stone. This 
temple was built at the time of king Rajendra Cola. (Law, Holy Places 
of India, p. 41.) 

Tankana (Tangana).—It is mentioned in the Brihat-samhita as a 
country (XIV, 12). 

Tanporunda-dru.—tlt is the name of the river Tamraparni mentioned 
in the Tinnevelly Inscription of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II (#.Z., 
XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 166). 

Taradamsakabhoga.—The Mellar Plates of Mahasivagupta mention it, 
which may be identified with Talaharimandala (H#.J., XXIII, Pt. II). 

Talagunda.—It is in the Shikarpur taluk of the Shimoga district of the 
Mysore State, where a pillar inscription of Kakustha-varman was dis- 
covered (#.J., VIII, 24ff.). 

Talapuramsaka.—It is a village situated in the district of Nagapura- 
Nandivardhana, granted to a Brahmin. The grant was made by Krsna III 
(alias Akalavarsa) of the Rastrakita family of the Deccan in the name of 
his brother Jagattunga Krsna IJ. Akdlavarsa frightened the Gurjaras, 
destroyed the pride of Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, and his com- 
mand was obeyed by the Angas, Kalingas, Gangas and Magadha (£.J., V, 
192ff.). 

Talatthera.—It is the name of a village situated in the district of Kros- 
tukavarttani. An eastern Ganga Copperplate Grant from Sudava records 
the gift of this village to a learned Brahmin Visnusomacarya by Maharaja 
Anantavarman, son of Maharajadhiraéja Devendravarman of the Ganga 
dynasty (£.I., X XVI, Pt. IT, 65ff.). 

Tdmar.—lIt is a village identified with the modern Damal (8.J.J., II, 
390). It is also known as Nittavinodanallir, Chingleput district. 

Tamaraceru.—This village is in Varahavarttani mentioned in an early 
Ganga Grant (J.A., XIII, 275). 

Tindikonda.—It is the modern village at Tadigonda or Tadikonda in 
the Guntur taluk of the Guntur district and is situated at a distance of 
about eight miles to the north of the headquarters of the district. Among 
the boundaries of Tandikonda the two tanks known as Cayitatataka and 
Bhimasamudra are stillexisting. Bhimasamudra isa big tank on the bank of 
which there is a large mound where there are extensive ruins of a Siva 
temple. Cayitatataka seems to be the ancient name of a big tank, which 
occupies an area of about three or four square miles adjoining the village. 
It is the source of irrigation for an extensive area in the vicinity. (Tdandi- 
konda Grant of Ammaraja II—E.I., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 166). 

Tandivida.—It is a village in the Konurinanduvisaya granted to a 
Brahmin of Vangiparu where an inscription was found (Annual Report of 
South Indian Epigraphy, 1917). It may be identical with Tadiparru in 
Tanuku taluk of the Krsna district (Z.J., XXIII, Pt. III, J uly, 1935, p. 97). 

Tekkali.—It is in the Ganjam district. Three plates have been dis- 
covered here belonging to the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda (J.B.0.R.8., IV, 
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162-167; H.I., IX, 41-47). Some plates of Rajendravarman’s son 
Devendravarman were discovered here (#.J., XVIII, 311). 

Telaviha.—This river is mentioned in the Jdtaka (I, p. 111; vide also 
8.I.I., Vol. I, p. 111) on which stood Andhapura which was visited by the 
traders who came from the Seriva Kingdom after crossing this river. Some 
have identified it with the modern Tel or Telingiri (J.4., 1918, 71; Bhan. 
darkar, Aéoka, p. 34). 

Tiruccendir.—It is in the Tinnevelly district where an inscription has 
been found belonging to Varagunamaharaja II (#.J., XXI, Pt. III). 

Tirukkalukkunram.—It is a large village in the Chingleput district 
where four ancient Tamil Inscriptions were discovered. It is well known 
as Paksitirtham (#.J., III, 276). 

Tirukkodunkunram.—The Piranmalai Inscription of Krsnadevaraya 
refers to it, which is said to have been in Tirumalainddu, named after the 


modern village of Tirumalai in the Sivagupta taluk (#.2., XXI, Pt. III, 
July, 1931). 

Tirukkudamikkil_—The Tamil name for Kumbhakonam (8.J.J., I, 
p. 283), which is in the Tanjore district. It was one of the capitals of the 
Cola kingdom and a great seat of learning. The temple of Kumbhakonam 


containing the image of Siva is famous in Southern India. 

Tirumalai hill_—This is the name of a hill, also called Arhasugiri and 
Engunavirai-Tirumalai (S.7.J., I, p. 106). It is in the North Arcot district, 
about 96 miles south-west of Madras (#.J., X XVII, 24). 

Tirumalai village.—It is the name of a village (S.I.J., I, pp. 94, 97, 
100, 101, 105, 106, 108). It is much closer to the Pallava country than to 
the modern Chalukya country. It is noted for its temples. It is a Vais- 
nava centre sacred to God Venkatesa. The temple on the top of the hill 
was patronized by successive dynasties of rulers in South India. 

Tirumale.—The Kap Copperplates of Keladi Sadasiva-Nayaka refer 
to Tirumale which is Tirupati in the Chitoor district (vide #.J., XIV, 

. 83). 
; Piruminikuti—Thie village is situated on the bank of the river Gedi- 
lam. It is also known as Udavi Tirumanikuli which is situated not far 
from Cuddalore. Here the ancient Cola king Sengannan is said to have 


worshipped the god Siva. A part of Tirumanikuli was constituted as 
Perambalamponmeyandaperumalnallir (£.., X XVII, Pt. III, p. 97). 

Tirumudukunram (ancient holy mountain).—Its Sanskrit equivalent 
is probably Vrddhacalam, the headquarters of a taluk in the South Arcot 
district (S.J.I., Vol. I, p. 123). 

Tirunimanallir.—It is situated in the Tirukkovalir taluk of the 
South Arcot district (Ibid., Vol. III, pp. 197-98; cf. #.J., VII, 132ff.). It 
was formerly known as Tirunavalir. It is 19} miles south-east of Tiru- 
koilir taluk (#.I., XXVII, Pt. III, p. 98). set 

Tirwpati—tTirupati or Tripati or Tripadi is in the North Arcot district, 
72 miles north-west of Madras. On the top of a cluster of seven hills stands 
the Tirupati temple. The seven hills are said to represent the seven heads 
of a serpent on which Venkatadcalapati stands; the centre of the serpent 8 
body is that of Narasimha and the tail-end is the abode of Mallikarjuna. 
The beginning, middle and end presided over by Brahma, Vignu and Siva, 
form a wonderful specimen of south Indian architecture (Law, Holy Places 
of India, 41-42). 

Tiruppivanam.—The Tiruppiivanam Plates of Jatavarman Kula- 
éekhara I refer to this village in the Sivaganga Zamindari of the Ramnad 
district. It is situated on the south bank of the river Vaigai (Skt. Vega- 
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vati). It is 12 miles south-east of Madura and 16 miles west of Sivaganga 
(E.I., XXV, Pt. II, April, 1939, p. 64). 

Tiruvadi.—It is in the Cuddalore taluk of the South Arcot district near 
Paurutt where an inscription of Ravivarman was discovered (#.J., VIII, 
8ff.). This village is situated on the river Gedilam (H#.J., X XVII, Pt. IT], 

. 97). 
‘ Tiruvadikundram.—This village may be identified with the village of 
the same name in the Gingutaluk of the South Arcot district (#.7., X XVII, 
Pt. VII, July, 1948, p. 311). 

Tiruvallam.—This is a village in the North Arcot district (S.J.J., I, 
p. 169). It contains a number of Cola Inscriptions. It contains Bilva- 
nathesévara shrine (H#.J., III, 70). 

Tiruvayindirapuram.—lIt is the modern Tiruvendipuram in the Cudda- 
lore taluk (H#.J., X XVII, Pt. III, p. 98). 

Tiruvendipuram.—It is a village 44 miles west-north-west of Cudda- 
lore, the headquarters of the South Arcot district (Z.J., VII, 160ff.). 

Tirwvorriyir.—An inscription found here dated in the 3rd year of 
Vijayagandagopala, a contemporary of Rajaradja III, records a gift of land 
to a Saiva monastery by a certain Kidarattaraiyan (Madras Epigraphical 
Reports, 239 of 1912; B. C. Law Volume, Pt. II, p. 423). 

Tondi.—This is a sea-port in the Madura district (S.I.J., III, 197). _ 

Tontapara.—This village has its representative in the modern village 
named Totada in the Chicacole taluk (H.J., XXIV, Pt. IT, p. 50). 

Tosali.—Tosali is mentioned in Asoka’s Kalinga Rock Edict I and 
the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions of Virapurusadatta. It is the Tosalei of 
Ptolemy. According to some it was ancient Koéala. Tosali is the same 
as Dhauli in the Puri district in Orissa. Hultzsch refers to two copper- 
plate inscriptions found in the Cuttack district, where occur northern and 
southern Tosali (#.I., IX, 286). A viceroy was stationed there in Asoka’s 
time. As regards Uttara Tosala and Daksina Tosala (£.J., XV, 1-3, v. 5; 
IX, 286-7, v. 4), Daksina Tosala is perhaps the same as the country of 
Amita Tosala of Daksinapatha, which, according to the Gandavyitha, had 
a city named Tosala. It was, therefore, the name of a wide territorial 
division. Some inscriptions point out that it consisted of a visaya called 
Anarudra and a mandala of the name of Kongoda (E.J., VI, 141, 21). 
Uttara Tosala appears to have been smaller in extent than Daksina Tosala, 
and its visayas were Paficala, Vubhyudaya and Sarephahara (Z.J., V, 3, 6; 
E.I., XXIII, 202). The Neulpur Grant mentions some villages of Uttara 
Tosala which have been located in the Balasore district (Z.J., XV, 2-3). 
The copperplates of Soro (Balasore district) record the grant of land in a 
village adjoining Sarepha in Uttara Tosala (#.J., XXIII, 199). It seems 
that the Balasore region was the centre of the Uttara Tosala country. 
Uttara Tosala formed only a part of Odravisaya (Indian Culture, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 130-131). 

Tribhuvanam.—It is near the Tiruvidaimarudir railway station in 
the Tanjore district, where a Sanskrit inscription of Kulottunga III has 
been found engraved in two copies at two places in the Kampaharesvara 
temple. This inscription mentions Cidimbaram and records the construc- 
tion of a mukhamandapa before Nataraja’s shrine. It also mentions the 
Ekamreévara of Kaficipuram, the Sundaregvara temple of Madura, the 
temple of Madhyarjuna and the Rajarajeévara. It also records the exten- 
sion of the Valmikedvara temple by the addition of a mandapa and a gopura 
(D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 3-4). 

Trikalinga.—The Jirjingi Plates of Ganga Indravarman refer to it 
(#.I., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1940, p. 286). It comprised within it the tracts 
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of country anciently known as Kalinga, Tosala and Utkala, while some 
believe that it included Udra (Orissa proper), Kongoda, and Kalinga 
(J.B.0.R.8., Vol. XIV, p. 145). Ramdas holds that Trikalinga denoted 
the highlands intervening between Kalinga and Daksina Koéala or the 
modern Chattisgarh (Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
Vol. I). Trikalinga mentioned in the Kumbhi Copperplate Inscription 
(J.A.8.B., 1839) comprised, according to Pliny, the regions inhabited by 
the Kalingas, Macco-Kalinga and Gangarides-Kalingae (Cunningham, 
A.G.I., p. 519). The kings of South Koégala were called the Trikalinga 
kings. According to Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 1924, p. 591) the 
three Kalingas were the three kingdoms of Dhanakataka or Amaravati on 
the Krsna, Andhra or Warangal and Kalinga or Rajamahendri (McCrindle, 
Ptolemy, p. 233). Trikalinga country in the Godavari district (S.1.I,, 
Vol. I, p. 46) was ruled by Vikramaditya for one year. According to 
some Trikalinga means high or hilly Kalinga, i.e., the highland intervening 
between Kalinga proper and Daksina Koégala. Trikalinga country ex- 
tended from the river Ganges in the north to the river Godavari in the 
south (J.A.H.R.S., Vol. VI, p. 203). 

Tripuri.—The Ratnapur Stone Inscription of Jajalladeva of the Cedi 
year 866 refers to Tripuri, which was ruled by one of the eighteen sons of 
the Cedi ruler named Kokalla (#.J., I, 33). For literary references vide 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 50, 399. 

Trisama.—The Trisima, otherwise called Tribhag& or Pitrsoma, and 
the Rsikulya are mentioned in the Purdnas as two separate rivers. But 
it seems that they were one and the same river, the Rsikulya bearing the 
descriptive name of Trisima-Rsikulyaé. The Rsikulya and the Pitrsoma 
issued from the Mahendra ranges according to the Mdrkandeyapurana 
(Tr. by Pargiter, pp. 57, 28-29). The Kirmapuréna (XLVII, 36) speaks 
of the Trisama, Rsikulya and Vaméadharini as the rivers that issued from 
the Suktimat range. 

Trigirapalli.This is modern Trichinopoly (9.J.J., I, 28) situated on 
the bank of the Kaveri. Two cave inscriptions engraved on two pillars 
in a rock-cut cave not far from the summit of the Trisirapalli rock, were 
discovered (H.J., I, 58). Originally Uruiyir, a suburb of the place, was 
the capital of the early Colas. Later Trichinopoly was for some time the 
capital of the Nayaka rulers of Madura. It played a great part in the 
Carnatic wars. 

Tunddakavisaya (or Tundakavisaya).—This is the same as Tondaiman- 
dalam (9.I.J., I, pp. 106, 146). 

Tungabhadrd.—This river is mentioned in the Padma Purana (187. 3) 
as flowing in the south with the tower called Hariharpura standing on it. 
The Bhigavatapurdna mentions it as a river (V. 19, 19). This is the most 
important among the lower tributaries of the Krsné. The two streams, 
called the Tunga and the Bhadra, have their origin in the Western Ghats on 
the western border of Mysore. The Tungabhadra meets the Krsna north 
of Nandikotkur in the district of Kurnool. Within the belt of the Krsna 
and the Tungabhadra are to be found the four sets of ASoka’s edicts. 

Udagii.—This has been taken to be a Pandya city. The king 
Rajaraja I is stated to have burnt it during his Malainadu campaign (cf. 
Carala Plates of Virardjendradeva, E.I., Vol. XXV). 

Udayagiri.—See under Khandagiri. 

Udayagiri.—It is the most easterly peak of the Asia range, situated 
in the Jajpur sub-division, three miles north of Gopalpur on the Pata- 
mundai canal. There is a two-armed image of the Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
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vara bearing an inscription written in characters of the 7th or 8th century 
(B. and O. District Gazetteers, Cuttack, by O’Malley, 1933). 

Udayagiri.—It is in the Nellore district containing the temple of 
Krisna (A.S.I., Annual Report, 1919/1920, p. 15). 

Udayendiram.—It is in the Gudiydtam taluk of the North Arcot 
district, where the copperplates of the Bana king Vikramaditya II were 
discovered (H#.I., ITI, 74). 

Udumbaravati.—It is a river in Southern India mentioned in the 
Harivamsa (CLXVIII, 9511). 

Ulagit.—It seems to have been a city of the Pandyas. The Takkolam 
Inscription reads Udagai (S.J.Z., Vol. III, p. 69). 

Upalada.—It is otherwise known as Upalabada. It is a village in the 
Parlakimedi taluk of the Ganjam district, where a set of copperplates of 
Ranaka Ramadeva have been discovered (H.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 
1935, p. 141). 

Uragapura.—It was situated on the southern bank of the Kaveri, 
Some have identified it with Uraiyir which is near Trichinopoly and on 
the southern bank of the Kaveri. Hultzsch has identified it with 
Negapatam which is a coastal town about 40 miles to the south of the 
mouth of the Kaveri (#.I., XXVII, Pt. III, p. 116). It is mentioned in 
Raghuvaméa (VI, vv. 59-60). 

oe is in the Chicacole taluk of the Ganjam district (#.J., XV, 
p. 331). 

Urttivisaya.—It may be identified with the village named Urtti in the 
Keonjhar State about 12 miles to the north-west of Khicing on the right 
bank of the river Vaitarani (H.J., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 154). 

Uikalavisaya.—According to the Skandapurdna, Utkala is situated on 
the southern sea, containing tirthas or holy places (Ch. VI, 2-3; Brahmanda- 
purana, II, 16. 42; III, 7.358). A twelfth century epigraph of Gahadavala 
Govindacandra refers to Utkaladeéa where lived a Buddhist scholar named 

akyaraksita. The Bhuvanegvara Stone Inscription of Narasimha I. 
refers to the building of a Visnu temple by Candrika, sister of Narasimha, 
at Ekimra, modern Bhuvaneévara in the Utkalavisaya. It is clear from 
this inscription that Utkalavisaya comprised the Puri and Bhuvaneévara 
Tegions. In the Bhagalpur Grant of Narayanapala, a king of the Utkalas 
(Utkalanamadhiéga) fled from his capital at the approach of Jayapala of the 
Pala dynasty. The Badal Pillar Inscription of the time of Gudavamisra 
credits king Devapala with having destroyed the race of the Utkalas along 
with the pride of the Hiinas and the conceit of the rulers of Dravida and 
Gurjara. A Sonpur Grant of Mahasivagupta Yayati distinguished Utkala- 
desa from Kalinga and Kongoda. The Brihatsamhitd (XIV, 7) mentions it 
as denoting modern Orissa. According to the Skandapuréna (Ch. VI, 27) 
Utkala comprises the territory from the river Rsikulya to the rivers Suvarna- 
rekha and Mahanadi. The eastern boundary of Utkala seems to have 
extended up to the river Kapisa and to the realm of the Mekalas in the 
west (Raghuvamsa, IV, 38). For further details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in 
Ancient India, pp. 333ff.; Hxploration in Orissa (M.A.S.I., No. 44). 

Utpalivati (Sutpalavati).—This river is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(Bhismaparva, IX, 342). The Harivaméa (CLXVIII, 9510-12) gives 
another variant which is Utpala. It rises from the Malaya mountains 
(vide B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. 102). 

Uttama-Ganda-Codannadevaram.—This is a village called after the 
name of the Coda king Annadeva in the district of Visari and situated at 
the confluence of the rivers Ganga and Pimasani (#.J., X XVI, Pt. I). 
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Uttama-Kakula.—This is northern Kakula. This appears to refer to 
Chicacole in the Ganjam district as distinguished from the more southern 
Srikékulam in the Kistna district (S.I.I., II, p. 373). 

Uttiraladam.This is northern Lata (S.I.I., I, pp. 97-99). 

Vaigaviir.—This is a village at the foot of the Tirumalai hill. It 
belonged to the Mugai-nadu, a division of Pangala-nadu (Ibid., I, p. 97). 

Vaigti.—It is a mountain which is the same as Tirumalai (§.J.J., I, 
pp. 94-95). It is also the name of a river which flows past Madhura (cf. 
Caitanyacaritamrta, Ch. 9, p. 141). It has been identified with the Krta- 
mala (cf. Kirmapurdna, XLVII, 35; Varadhapurdna, LXXXV, etc.) 

Vaikantha.—It is a place of pilgrimage, about 22 miles to the east of 
Tinnevelly on the river Tamraparni, visited by Sricaitanya according to 
the Sricaitanya-caritamrta. 

Vailir.—This village is situated in the Wandiwash taluk of the North 
Arcot district, where an inscription has been found engraved on a rock. 
It is different from Vayalir in the Chingleput district (Z.J., XXIII, Pt. V, 
p. 174—The Vailir Inscription of Kopperunjingadeva). 

Vaitarant.—This river rising among the hills in the north-west of the 
Keonjhar State, flows first in a south-westerly and then in an easterly 
direction, forming successively the boundaries between the Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj States and between Keonjhar and Cuttack. It enters the 
district of Cuttack near the village of Balipur and after flowing in a winding 
easterly course across the delta, where it marks the boundary line between 
Cuttack and Balasore, it joins its waters with the Brahmani and passing 
by Candbaili finds its way into the sea under the name of the Dharma river. 
The principal branches thrown off from the right bank of the Vaitarani 
are cross-streams connecting it with the Kharsua. According to Hindu 
tradition Rama when marching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Sita from the 
clutches of the ten-headed demon Ravana, halted on its bank on the 
borders of Keonjhar. In commemoration of this event large number of 
people visit this river every January. (Law, Holy Places of India, p. 15.) 
This river which is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Vanaparva, Ch. 113; 
cf. Mahibh., 85, 6-7) is situated in Kalinga. According to the Padma and 
Matsya Puranas, this sacred river is brought down to the world by Parasu- 
rama. The Padmapurdna (Ch. 21) refers to it as a holy river. It 18 
referred to in the Samyutta Nikdya (I, 21), where it is stated to be the river 
Yama (Yamassa Vetaranim). The Buddhist tradition therefore seems to 
support the Brahmanical tradition of the Vaitarani being the Yama’s river. 

Vallavada.—It is to be identified with Valayavada, also called Vala- 
vida, the site of the present Radhanagari, about 27 miles to the south- 
west of Kolhapur (#.I., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935). 

Valléla.—It may probably be identified with Tiruvallam in the 
Gudiyattam taluk of the North Arcot district (Z.I., XXVI, Pt. II, July, 
1941) which was an important place in the old Bana territory. . 

Vallimalai.—This is a hill situated about a mile west of Melpadi in the 
Chittur taluk of the North Arcot district. It was an ancient site of the 
Jain worship (S8.J.J., III, p. 22). Here Jaina rock inscriptions have been 
found out mentioning the names of two Jaina preceptors and the founder 
of the two images (H#.I., IV, 140). 

Valliru.—it is a village in the modern Cuddapah district (S.7 J., Til, 
p. 106). It was the capital of Trailokyamalla Mallideva Maharaja. 

Vaméadhard.—It is an internal river of Ganjam, which flows through 
the district from north to south and receives a tributary on the left. It 
falls into the Bay at Kalingapatam (Law, Rivers of India, p. 44). 
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Vanapalli.—This village is in the Amalapuram taluk of the Godavari 
district (H.I., TII, 59ff.). 

Vanaviasi country.—The Brihat-samhita (XIV, 12) refers to it as the 
country included in the southern division. Vanavasi is in the North 
Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency (8.J.J., I, p. 96). It is the 
name of a village in the Shimoga district of Mysore State (H.J., XX). 
Formerly it was a seat of splendid royalty. It is a decayed village in the 
Sirsi taluk of the North Kanara district where the two inscriptions of the 
Kadamba Kirttivarma were discovered (H.J., XVI, 353ff.). It contains 
the temple of MadhukeSvara, the ancient tutelary deity of the Kadamba 
princes. It is identical with Vanavasi mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda 
Inscriptions of Virapurusadatta. The elder Rakkhita was sent as a 
missionary to this country for the spread of Buddhism (Mahavamsa, Ch. 
XII, v. 4). During the Buddhist period and later North Kanara was 
known as Vanavasi. According to Bithler, it was situated between the 
Ghats, Tungabhadra and Baroda. This country was known to the author 
of the Harivamsa (XCV, 5213, 5231-33). The Vayupurdna (XLV, 125) 
refers to the Vanavasikas, and the Bhismaparva of the Mahabharata (IX, 
366) mentions Vanavasakas. According to the Dasakumdracaritam (pp. 
192-193) Vasantabhanu instigated Bhanuvarma, the lord of Vanavasi, to 
make war on Anantavarma who mobilized his forces as soon as his boun- 
dary was violated. Of all his vassals the first to help him was the lord of 
Asmaka. When the others gathered they made a short march encamping 
on the bank of the Narmada. The kingdom of Vanavasi is ancient Vai- 
jayantipura, also known as Jayantipura, capital of the Kadambas, and 
Vejayanti of the epigraphic records, situated on the river Varada on the 
western frontier of the Sorale taluk (Rice, Mysore and Coorg, I, pp. 289 
and 295). It is held to be the same as the Busantion of the Periplus. It is 
known as Banaouasei by Ptolemy. According to Saint Martin, this city 
was visited by Hiuen Tsang, which was called by him as Kon-Kin-na-pu-lo, 
i.e, Konkanapura. (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Ed. 8. N. Majumdar, p. 179). 

Vanjit.—It is also known as Karir in Tamil classics. It is a town on 
the northern bank of the Kaveri or the Ponni river (8.I.J., Vol. III, p. 
444). According to some it was originally the capital of the Keralas or 
ree known as Tiru-Karir on the Periyar river near Cochin (C.H.I., 

» p. 595). 

Varada.—This river which retains its Puranic name, rises from the 
Western Ghats, north of Anantapur, and meets the Tungabhadra, east of 
Karajgi. The Varada, also known as Vedavati, is a southern tributary of 
the Krsna. The Vahya of the Markandeya Purana is the Varada of the 
Agnipurdna (Law, Rivers of India, pp. 46, 50). 

Varagunamangalam.—It is also called Rajasingakulakki. It may be 
identified with Rajasingamangalam in the Sivagangi Zemindari (9.J.1., 
Vol. IIT, p. 450). It is one of the 18 sacred places of the Vaisnavas in the 
Pee country. It is 18 miles north-east of Tinnevelly (#.J., XXI, 
Pt. III). 

Vardhavarttani.—It probably lies near Chicacole. The Narasimha- 
Palli Plates of Hastivarman refer to it (H.J., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, 
p. 65). The village of Rohanaki, situated in the district of Varahavarttani 
may be identified with modern Ronanki, a hamlet of Singupura of Chicacole 
taluk. The Varahavarttani district roughly corresponds to the coastal 
Son between Chicacole and Tekkali. (#.2., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, 
p. 65. 
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Vatsagulma.—The Basim Plates of Vakataka Vindhyaéakti II refer 
to this place which was probably the capital of Vindhyasakti (E.I., XXVI, 
Pt. IIT, July, 1941). Rajasekhara in his Karpiiramanjari (p. 27) mentions 
Vacchomi which corresponds to the Sanskrit Vatsagulmi. Vacchomi is 
derived from the name of its capital Vacchoma (Vatsagulma) and is identi- 
cal with Vaidarbhi. Rajaéekhara tells us that Vacchoma was situated in 
Daksinapatha. It was a centre of learning in Rajasekhara’s time. This 
place is identical with Basim, the headquarters of the Basim taluk of the 
Akola district in Berar (vide Akola District Gazetteer, pp. 325ff. for the 
derivation of this place-name). 

Vaghaura.—It is Waghur, four miles south by west (H.I., XXV, Pt. V, 
p. 208). 

Vatapi.—It is the name of a village (9.I.J., I, pp. 144, 152). The 
battle of Vataépi was fought in 642 A.D. Siruttonda was present in the 
battle. 

Vehki.—This is the Tamil name of the river Vegavati which passes 
Conjeeveram and joins the Palaru river near Villivalam (Ibid., III, 186). 

Velanandu.—The Sakarambu Inscription refers to it (Annual Report 
of South Indian Epigraphy, 1917, p. 116; H.I., XXIV, Pt. VI, p. 278). 
Velananduvisaya corresponds to the modern Repalle taluk of the Guntur 
district (J.A., XII, 91). Some later Velanandu chiefs claimed Kirtipura 
in Madhyadeéa as their original home. 

Velapadi.—This is a suburb of Vellore in the North Arcot district 
(8.1.2., I, p. 76; ef. H.I., IV, p. 81). 

Velliira.—It is a town in the south mentioned in the Brihat-samhita 
(XIV, 14). It is the same as Veril, Yeruld, Elira or Ellora in the Nizam's 
dominions well-known for the cave temples. 

Velukantaka.—This forest was in the Daksinapatha (Ang., IV, 64). 

Velungagunta.—It is modern Veligallu in the Chittoor district (Z-/., 
XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 191). 

Velura.—There are two villages of this name, one small and the other 
large, according to the Svalpa-velura Grant of Ganga Anantavarman (E.T., 
XXIV, Pt. III, July, 1937, p. 133). . 

Vena.—It is a river in the south mentioned in the Brihat-samhita 
(XIV, 12). ooh. 

Venad.—It is taken to include the present Travancore State with its 
capital at Kollam (Quilon). It is sometimes used to include the territories 
ruled by all the branches of the Vafichi dynasty (H.I., XXVII, Pt. VII, 
July, 1948, p. 305 f.n.). 

Y Venagh adda Tt is the well-known country of Vengi (9.J.I., Vol. I, 
p. 63). It is an eastern Chalukya territory. Kulottungadeva or Raja- 
narayana at first ascended the throne of Vengi, conquered Kerala, Pandya, 
Kuntala, and other countries and was anointed to the Coda kingdom (Jbid., 
Vol. I, p. 51). : 

Vengi (Vengipura).—It is identified with Pedda-Vegi, a village near 
Ellore in the Godavari district (Z.J., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939, p. 45; 
E.I., TX, p. 58). It stands between the Godavari and Krsna. According 
to the Kuruspal stone inscription of Somesvaradeva, Viracoda _ 
the viceroy of this country appointed by his father. The Carala Plates 9 
Vira-Rajendradeva (Saka 991) refer to Vengi country which ie ai. 
conquered by King Vallabha-Vallabha (£.J., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1 y). 
Hastivarman, king of Vengi, is supposed to have belonged to Se 
dynasty according to the Pedda-vegi Plates of Nandivarman I. : 
Teki Piates dated c. 1087 A.D. of Kulottunga I show that his son Vira-cota 
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was the governor of Vengi. The sons of Kulottunga ruled Vengi as viceroys 
by turn. The boundary of Vengi is given as the Mahendra mountain in 
the north and Manneru in the Nellore district in the south (#.J., VI, 346; 
vide also S, K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 145). 

Venkatagirt.—It is the Tirumalai mountain near Tirupati in the North 
Arcot district, about 72 miles to the north-west of Madras, where Rama- 
nuja, the celebrated Vaisnava reformer, performed the worship of Visnu 
in the 12th century A.D. (Law, Mountains of India, p. 21). It is known as 
the Venkatacala according to the Skandapurdna, (Ch. I, él. 36-48), which 
is seven yojanas in extent and one yojana in height. 

Veppambattu.—It belonged to Andi-nadu, a division of Agaraparra 
(S.I.J., Vol. I, pp. 80-82, 131), North Arcot district. 

Vijayanagara.—Vijayanagara is the same as Bijanagar, situated in the 
midst of the Karnatadega. In its glorious days this kingdom included the 
whole of the present Madrag State, Mysore and the districts of Dharwar 
and North Canara in the Bombay Presidency excepting the districts north 
of the Krsna river, the district of Malabar in the West Coast, Travancore 
and Cochin. Its lovely palaces were as high as mountains (S.J.J., Vol. I, 
pp. 69-70, 161, 164). There were in it many populous and flourishing 
towns besides villages. Many of the towns were old and only some sprang 
up in the Vijayanagara period. The vast population of the empire may 
be divided into different classes. Broadly speaking they may be brought 
under two classes: the consumers and the producers. Certain classes of 
people took a great part in the social activities of the age, such as games 
and amusements, and were patronized both by the state and by the people. 
There was a village Sabha. There were professional associations and 
guilds. It was the capital of the Vijayanagar kings, noted for temples, 
palaces, etc. partially destroyed in 1565 by the Muslims. The Vijaya- 
nagara Inscriptions in Mysore are nearly as numerous as those of the 
Hoysalas. From some inscriptions in the famous Krsna temple at Vijaya- 
nagar it is known that when in 1514 A.D. Krsna Deva Raya, the greatest 
of all the Vijayanagar rulers, captured the fortress of Udayagiri from 
Prataprudra, the Gajapati king of Orissa, he took with him from that place 
an image of Balakrisna and enshrined it in a Krisna temple in his own 
capital (A.S.J., Annual Report, 1916/17, Pt. I, p. 14; The Second Vijaya- 
nagar Dynasty by Krishna Shastri, A.S.I., Annual Report, 1908/9, Pt. IT; 
Economic Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, by T. V. Mahalingam, published 
by the University of Madras, 1951). The ancient Pampa, now known as 
Hampe, was the name of the site of Vijayanagara. 
pe ee is modern Bezwada on the river Krsna (#.J., XXXII, 

- V, 163). 

Vikramapura.—It is the ancient name of Kannanir in Musuri taluk, 
Trichy district (E.I., III, pp. 8-9). 

Vilavatti.It is possibly the village Vavveru. According to some it 
may be the village Vidavaliiru about 12 miles east of it (H.I., XXIV, Pt. 
VII, p. 301). 

Viliiam.—This is a port in the Travancore State (S.J.I., III, p. 450). 

__ Vinnakota.—It may be identified with modern Vinnakota in the Giadi- 
vada taluk of the Kistna district (Z.J., XXV, Pt. III, p. 140). 

_ Visamagiri. —This village is situated in the Aska taluk of the Ganjam 
district (#.I., XIX, p. 134—Visamagiri Plates of Indravarmadeva). 

Visari-ndndu.—It. figures in an epigraph belonging to the middle of 
the 13th century among the countries conquered by Eruva-Bhima, one of 
Annadeva’s ancestors (E.I., XXVI, Pt. I, p. 40; No. 308 of 1935-36 of the 
Madras Epigraphical Collection; Bharati, XV, p. 158). 
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Vydghragrahéra.—It is the Sanskrit equivalent of Puliyar (Tiger 
Village), one of the names of Cidambaram (S.J.J., Vol. I, 112 f.n.). 

Vydsa-sarovara.—It is a tank which is now silted up, situated at a 
distance of two miles from Jajpur Road station. (B.and O. District Gazetteer, 
Cuttack, by O’Malley, 1933). 

Yaugadha.—It lies 18 miles to the north-west of Ganjam containing 
an edict of Asoka (C.J.J., Vol. I; A.S.R., Vol. XIII). 

Yaydtinagara.—It is the ancient name of Kataka in Orissa (Z.J., III, 
323ff.). Some have identified it with Jajpur in Orissa but it seems to be 
unacceptable on the ground that Yayatinagara was on the Mahanadi while 
Jajpur is on the Vaitarani. Moreover the charter contained in the Inscrip- 
tion was issued from the city of Kataka which is evidently the modern 
town of Cuttack (#.J., ITI, p. 341). 

Yedatore (Idaliturainddu).—This is a small village in the Mysore 
district. Fleet identifies it with the territorial division of Ededore (8.I.I., 
Vol. III, 465). 

Yewur.—It is a village in the Sorapur taluk of the Gulbarga district 
of the Nizam’s territory, where inscriptions of the time of Jayasimha II 
and of the time of Vikramaditya VI were discovered (#.J., XII, 268ff.). 


CuHaptTer III 


EASTERN INDIA 


Agradvipa.—tt is an island in the Bhagirathi in the Nadia district 
(Imperial Gazetteers of India, by W. W. Hunter, Vol. I, p. 59). 

Ahiari.—This village is situated a little to the south-east of Kamtaul 
about 15 miles north-west of Darbhanga. As traditionally known this 
place was the shrine of the sage Gautama whose wife Ahalya was remark- 
able for her beauty (Darbhanga, by O’Malley, p. 141, Bengal District 
Gazetteers). 

Airivattamandala.—This was included in the Patodavisaya. It has 
been identified with Ratagarh in the Banki Police Station of the Cuttack 
district (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. 2, p. 78; J.B.O.R.S., XVII, 4). 

Ajaya.—This river joins the Bhagirathi at Katwa in the district of 
Burdwan and forms a natural boundary between the districts of Burdwan 
and Birbhum (Law, Rivers of India, p. 27). It is also known as Ajamati. 
It is Amyastis flowing past the city of Katadvipa according to the Indika 
of Arrian (Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 191). 
Jayadeva the great Bengalee poet was born on the bank of this river near 
Kenduli (Kenduvilva). 

Allakappa.—Allakappa lay not very far from Vethadipa which is 
stated to be situated on the way from Masar in the Shahabad district to 
Vaisali. It was ten leagues in extent and its king was intimately related 
to king Vethadipaka of Vethadipa (Dhammapada Commentary, English 
Transl., Harvard Oriental Series, No. 28, p. 247). The Bulis who were a 
republican people belonged to Allakappa. They obtained possession of a 
portion of the Buddha’s relics and built a stupa over them (Digha Nikdya, 
IT, p. 167). According to some the Bulis dwelt in the modern Muzaffarpur 
and Sahabad districts on both banks of the Ganges (L. Petech, Northern 
India according to the Shui-Ching-Chu, p. 52). 

Ambalatthikd.—It was a Buddhist site in and about Rajagrha, 
mentioned in the Digha Nikaya (I, 1). The Rajagaraka at Ambalatthika 
was a garden-house of king Bimbisara (Sumavgalavilisini, I, 41). Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa it was an appropriate name for the royal park with a 
young mango-grove at its door (Sumangalavilésini, I, 41). This royal 
garden-house stood mid-way between Rajagarha and Nalanda (Vinaya, 
IT, p. 287). It was the first halting place on the high road extending in 
the Buddha’s time from Rajagrha to Nalanda and further east and north- 
east (Digha Nikaya, I, 1; Ibid., II, 72ff.). 

Ambapalivana.—This mango-orchard was in Vaisali where Buddha 
dwelt for some time. It was a gift from the courtezan named Ambapili 
(Digha, II, 94). 

Ambasandi—( = Amrakhanda).—It was a Brahmin village situated 
to the east of Rajagrha to the north of the Vediyaka mountain and the 
Indasilaguha (Digha Nikaya, II, 263). It was so called because there 
were mango-orchards not far from it (Sumangalavildsini, III, 697). 

Ambavana.—It was a thicket of mango trees (Sumangalavildsini, IT, 
399). It was a mango-orchard at Rajagrha, belonging to Jivaka, the 
toyal physician. Here Buddha dwelt for some time (Digha, I, 47, 49). 
King Ajatasattu of Magadha came here to see the Buddha. 
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Andhakavinda.—It was in Magadha, where Buddha: once dwelt. 
Brahma Sahampati met the Master here and uttered some verses in his 
presence. (Sam. Nik., I, 154). It was connected with Rajagaha by a 
cart-road (Vinaya-Mahdvagga, I, 109). 

Andhapura.—The inhabitants of the kingdom of Seri, who were dealers 
in pots and pans, crossed the river Telavaha and entered this city. 

Anga.—Anga was one of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas of ancient India 
and was very rich and prosperous (Arg., I, 213; B. C. Law, India as des- 
cribed in early teats of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 19; cf. Mahabharata, 822, 
46; Mahdavastu, II, 2; Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., II, 146 note). It is mentioned 
in the Yoginitantra (2.2.119). The Atharvaveda refers to the Angas as a 
distinct people along with the Magadhas, Mijavants and Gandharis with. 
out specifying their territories (V. 22.14). They were despised as Vratyas 
or peoples who lived outside the pale of orthodox Brahmanism (J.R.4.8., 
1913, 155ff.; J.A.S.B., 1914, 317ff.). In the Gopatha-Brahmana they are 
mentioned as Anga-Magadha (11.9). Panini groups together Anga, Vanga, 
Kalinga, Pundra, etc., all placed in the Midland (VI, 1.170; II, 4, 62). 
The Mahdbhirata makes the races of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, etc. to be the 
descendants of the saint Dirghatamas by Sudesna, wife of Bali (I. 104). 
According to Zimmer and Bloomfield the Angas were settled on the rivers 
Son and Ganges in later times but their early seat was presumably there 
also (Altindisches Leben, 35; Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 446, 449). Pargiter 
regards them as a non-Aryan people that came over-sea to eastern India 
(J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 852). Ethnographically they were connected with the 
Kalingas and other peoples of the plains of Bengal (Cambridge History of 
India, I, p. 534). According to the Belava Copperplate of Bhojavarman, 
the Varman kings extended their power over this country (N. G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 15ff.). The Rewal Stone Inscription 
of Karna refers to Anga along with Kira in the Kangra valley, Late 
Kuntala and Kulafica. Anga comprised the country round the modern 
Bhagalpur (£.I., XXIV, Pt. 3, July, 1937). According to the Sarnath 
Inscription of Kumaradevi, Queen of Kanauj, Anga was governed by @ 
viceroy named Mohana under king Ramapila who was the maternal grand- 
father of Kumiaradevi (£.I., IX, p. 311). The Nilgund Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Amoghavarsa of the 9th century A.D. states that the rulers of Anga, 
Vanga and Magadha worshipped him (H.J., VI, 103). In the Deoli 
Grant of Krsna ITI, Krsna II is said to have been worshipped by the Angas, 
Magadhas and others (Z.J., V, 193). ; 

The Angas were named after an eponymous king Anga.1 According 
to the Rimiyana, Anga was so named because the cupid God, Madana, 
fled to this country to save himself from the wrath of Rudra and became 
ananga or bodiless by giving up his aziga here—an amusing philological 
explanation of the origin of the name.2 The Anava kingdom, the nucleus 
of which was Anga, became divided into five kingdoms said to have been 
named after five sons of king Bali. Pargiter points out that the ee 
held all East Bihar, Bengal proper and Orissa comprising the kingdoms © 
Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalinga.8 This statement of Pargiter 
is not corroborated by any other reliable evidence. The princes of Anga 
were very beautiful and their dwelling place was known as Anga.4 The 
ett eh hes ek ae eg ee oe te ee Pe ee 

1 Ange Vairocana is included in the list of anointed kings in the Attareya 
Brahmana (VITI, 22). 

® Ramayana, 47, 14. 

3 ALDH.T., p. 293. 

4 Sumangalavilisint, Pt. I, p. 279. 
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Angas occupied the territory corresponding to the district of Bhagalpur 
and probably including Monghyr.} 

The capital of the Angas was first called Malini which name was 
changed to Campa or Campavati2? in honour of a king named Campa, 
Lomapada’s great grandson.’ The city of Campa was built by Maha- 
govinda. It was here that the Buddha was compelled to prescribe the 
use of slippers by the monks. At the time of the Buddha Campa was a 
big town and not a village.6 It was once ruled by Agoka’s son Mahinda 
and his sons and grandsons of the Iksvaku race.?7 The Uvasagadasdo, a 
Jain work,® points out that a temple called Caitya Punnabhadda existed 
at Campa at the time of Sudharman, a disciple of Mahavira. This city 
was hallowed by the visits of the Buddha and Mahavira. Mahavira spent 
three rainy seasons here.® It was the birthplace and the place of death 
of Vasupijya, the twelfth Tirthankara of the Jains.1° It is said to have 
been the headquarters of Candana and her father.11 It was a great centre 
of Jainism. It was visited by Prabhava and Sayambhava. It was here 
that Sayambhava composed the Dasavaikalika Sitra.12 A Brahmin of 
Campapuri presented to Bindusara, king of Pataliputra, a daughter named 
Subhadrangi.18 

Campapuri or Campanagara or Campamialini is described as a place of 
pilgrimage in the Mahabharata.14 Yuan Chwang calls this city as Chanp’o. 
It is a sacred place of the Jains. The city of Campa is situated at a short 
distance from modern Bhagalpur. The river named Campa formed the 
boundary between Anga and Magadha.!5 It was surrounded by groves of 
Campaka trees even at the time of the Mahabharata.16 Buddhaghosa, a 
Buddhist commentator, refers to a garden near the tank called Gaggara 
which was full of five kinds of Campaka flowers.17_ According to the Jaina 
Campakasresthikatha Campa was in a very flourishing condition. There 
were perfumers, spice-sellers, sugar-candy-sellers, jewellers, leather-tanners 
garland-makers, carpenters, goldsmiths, weavers, etc.18 It was a seat of 
Magadhan viceroyalty from the time of Bhattiya, father of Bimbisara. 
Near Campa there was a tank dug by queen Gaggara of Campa known as 
Gaggarapokkharani which was famous as a halting place of the wandering 
ascetics and recluses, resounding with the din of philosophical discussions 
(Samayapavadakd). In the Dasakumédracarita we find that Campa!® has 
been described as abounding in rogues. Campa was besieged by Candra- 
varman whose king Sinhavarman was indomitable as a lion (Dasakumdara- 
carittam, p. 52). There lived a great sage named Marici in the Anga country 
on the bank of the river Ganges outside the capital city of Campa (Ibid., 
p. 59). In this city there was a prosperous merchant named Nidhipalita 





1 B.C. Law, India ae described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 50. 
2 Mahabharata, XII, 5, 134; XIII, 42, 2359; Vayu Purdna, 19, 1056; Matsya, 
48, 97; Brahmanda, 13, 43; Visnu, IV, 18, 4. 
8 Harivamséa, XX XI, 1699-1700; Mahabharata, Santiparve, 34, 35. 
* Digha, II, p. 236. 5 Vinayapitaka, I, pp. 179ff. 
8 Digha, II, p. 146. 
? Dipavamea, p. 28; ef. Vamsatthappakasini (P.T.S.), pp. 128-129. 
® Hoernle’s Ed., p. 2 notes. 
8. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 41. 
10 ©. J. Shah, Jainism in North India, p. 26, f.n. 5. 
1 Indian Culture, Vol. III. 
12 Hemchandra’s Parisistaparvan, Cantos IV and V. 
18 R. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 8. 
44 Vanaparva, Ch. 85. 18 Jdtaka, IV, 454. 
16 AnuSasanaparva, Ch. 42. 17 Sumangalavildsini, I, 279-80. 
18 Shah, Jainism in North India, p. 95. 
19 (Madanmohan Tarkalamkara Ed.), Ch. I, pp. 3, 6; Ch. II, pp. 7, 11, 12. 
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who had @ quarrel with Vasupilita on the subject of good looks and of 
cash (Ibid., p. 67). 

Fa-hien, a Chinese pilgrim, who visited India in the fifth century 
A.D., followed the course of the Ganges, and descending eastwards for 18 
yojanas, he found on the southern bank the kingdom of Campi, where he 
saw some topes.! 

Yuan Chwang who came to India in the seventh century A.D., visited 
Campa which was situated on the south side of the Ganges and more than 
4,000 li in circuit. He saw the monasteries mostly in ruins and there were 
more than 200 Hinayana monks in the city of Campa, which was visited 
by the Buddha. 7 

Anga included Iranaparvata which along with Campa supplied war 
elephants.2 According to the Ramayana Sugriva sent his monkey follow. 
ers in quest of Sita to the countries lying on the east among which Anga 
was one.3 

There were 80,000 villages in Anga, which is an exaggerated traditional 
figure. Anga was the country of the well-known author (Aurava) of the 
Rig Veda.5 There was a distinct local alphabet of Anga according to the 
Lalitavistara.6 A Brahmana youth named Kapila referred to the riches 
owned by the king of Anga.? 

Ancient Anga is said to have included the hermitage of the sage Rsya- 
Sringa, Karnagad or the fort of Karna, Jahnu-asrama or the hermitage of 
the sage Jahnu and Modagiri or Monghyr. The Mahabharata mentions 
Anga and Vanga as forming one visaya or kingdom (44.9). The kingdom 
of Anga was in the Buddha’s time a centre of activities of some well-known 
heretical teachers.§ 

In the kingdom of Anga there were many towns, such as Apana? and 
Bhaddiyanagara where Visaikha, the daughter of Sumanadevi, lived.10 The 
way from Bhaddiya to Apana lay through Anguttaraipa, obviously a low- 
land.11. There was another town of the Angas named Assapura which was 
visited by the Buddha.13 

In the Buddha’s time there were in Anga-Magadha several Mahasilas 
or Snataka institutions maintained on royal fiefs granted by the kings 
Pasenadi and Bimbisaéra. According to the Mahagovinda Suttanta seven 
such colleges were founded by Mahagovinda in seven main kingdoms of 
his time including Anga with Campa as its capital. These were all theo- 
logical colleges granting admission only to the Brahmin youths (mapavakd). 
The numerical strength of each of them was no less than three hundred 
students. The high reputation of the head of the institution attracted 
students from various quarters and various localities.18 : 

The sale of wives and children and the abandonment of the afflicted 
were prevalent among the Angas.14 There was a custom-house between 
Campa and Rajagrha for the realization of taxes from the public.1® 


1 Legge, The Travels of Fa-hien, p. 100. 

§ Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 181-182. ; 

38 Ramayana, 652, 22-23. 4 Vinayapitaka, I, p. 179. 

8 X, 138; Pargiter, A.J.H.T., p. 132. 6 Lalitartstara, 125-26. 9 
7 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 129. ® Majjhima Nikaya, II, p. 4 


® Samyutta Nikdya, V, pp. 225-26. 

10 Dhammapada Commentary, I, 384ff. 

11 Vinaya, I, 243ff.; Dhammapada-afthakatha, ITI, 363. 

13 Majjhima Nikdya, I, 281ff. 

13 Nanddisa nanijanapada manavaka dgacchanti—Digha, I, 114. 
14 Mahdbhirata, VIIT, 45, 14-16; 28, 34, 

18 Divydvaddna, p. 275. 
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The king of the Anga country was invited at the horse-sacrifice of 
king Dagaratha.1 The sage Reyaéringa, son of Bibhindaka, came to Anga 
at the invitation of Romapaida, who was then the powerful king of the 
Anga country. King Romapada received him cordially and gave his 
daughter Santa in marriage to him because the sage succeeded in removing 
drought from his kingdom.2 At the request of king Romapada of Anga, 
Rsyasringa with his wife Santa came to Ayodhya to perform the sacrifice 
of king Dasaratha who was a great friend of Romapada. 

Karna was placed on the throne of Anga at the instance of his ally, 
Duryodhana and other Kaurava chieftains.4 The Pandavas, especially 
Bhimasena, banned him as lowborn (sitaputra), whom Bhimasena declared 
as no match for his brother Arjuna with the result that Karna became an 
inveterate enemy of the Pandavas.6 At the Svayamvara ceremony of 
Draupadi, daughter of king Drupada of the Paficala-country, Karna was 
present with other Ksatriya princes, such as Salya of Madra and Duryo- 
dhana of Hastinapura. It was here that Arjuna won the hand of Draupadi 
by a wonderful feat of archery. Bhima and Arjuna were then disguised 
as Brahmanas. A quarrel ensued over the acquisition of Draupadi and a 
duel took place between Arjuna and Karna with the result that the latter 
was defeated.6 Arjuna on his way to Manipura (in Assam) visited Anga 
as @ pilgrim and distributed riches there.? Bhimasena fought with Karna, 
king of Anga, and convinced him of his prowess prior to the Rajasiya 
sacrifice of Yudhisthira. He killed the king of Modagiri (Monghyr).§ 
Karna is said to have attended the Rajasiya sacrifice of Yudhisthira at 
Indraprastha.2 On the eve of the Paundarika sacrifice of Duryodhana, 
the Anga country is referred to in connection with the digvijaya or military 
campaign of Karna.10 Bhisma, while lying on a bed of arrows in the battle- 
field of Kuruksetra, asked Karna to refrain from this fratricidal war, as he 
was not the son of a charioteer. His mother was Kunti. But Karna 
said that he had already promised to fight for Duryodhana against the 
Pindavas.11 He was made the commander-in-chief of the Kaurava army 
by Duryodhana.12 Arjuna went to the Anga country in quest of the sacri- 
ficial horse. The kings of Anga, Kasi and Kogala and Kiradtas and Tan- 
ganas were compelled to pay him homage.!8 King Jarasandha is said to 
have extended his supremacy over the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas and 
Pundras.14 The Angas were also defeated in a battle by, Vasudeva as we 
learn from the Dronaparva of the Mahabharata. In the Santiparva of the 
Mahabhirata,16 we find Vasipama, king of Anga, visiting a golden mountain 
called Yufijavat on the ridge of the Himalayas. 

Seniya Bimbisira was the king of Anga-Magadha when the Buddha 
renounced the world and Mahavira became a Jina. During the reign of 
king Bhatiya of Magadha, his son Bimbisara ruled Anga as his viceroy. 

Throughout Jaina literature Kinika Ajatasatru is represented as a 
king of Anga, but the fact is that he was only the viceroy of Anga, which 





1 Ramayana, 27, 25. 

® Ibid., 9th and 10th sargas, pp. 20-22; cf. Pargiter, Markandeya Purana, p. 464 
and notes. 

3 Ibid., 24, 10-31. 

* Mahabharata, Vangavasi ed., p. 140. 


5 Ibid., I, 25, pp. 140-141. 6 Ibid., I, 4, 178-179. 

: eee 9, 195; 195, 10. 8 Ibid., V, 2, p. 242. 
id., 7, 246, 10 Tbid., 8-9, 513. 

11 Tbid., 1-39, 993-4. 12 [bid., 43-56, p. 1174. 

18 [bid., 4-5, p. 2093. d 14 Ibid., XII, Ch. 6607. 


18 CXXII, 4469-75. 
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formed a part of the kingdom of Magadha.1 The annexation of Anga to 
Magadha was a turning point in the history of Magadha. It marked the 
first step taken by the king of Magadha in his advance to greatness and the 
position of supremacy which it attained in the following centuries. The 
Campeyya Jétaka records a fight between the two neighbouring countries 
of Anga and Magadha. From time to time Anga and Magadha were 
engaged in battles. Once the Magadhan king was defeated and pursued by 
the army of Anga but he escaped by jumping into the river named Campi 
flowing between Anga and Magadha. Again he defeated the king of Anga, 
recovered his lost kingdom and conquered Anga as well. He became 
intimately associated with the Anga king and used to make offerings on 
the bank of the Campa every year with great pomp. The Vinaya Maha- 
vagga goes to prove that Anga came under Bimbisara’s sway.’ Im- 
mediately prior to the rise of Buddhism there were four powerful 
monarchies in northern India, each of which was enlarged by the 
annexation of neighbouring territories. Thus Anga was annexed to 
Magadha, Kasi to Kofgala, Bhagga to Vatsa and probably Sirasena to 
Avanti. 

The Sonadanda Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya refers to the bestowal of 
Campa, the capital of Anga, as a royal fief on the Brahmin Sonadanda.! 
Magadha was brought under the sway of Angaraja.6 Dhatarattha, king 
of Kasi and Anga, was a contemporary of Sattabhi, king of Kalinga, and 
Renu, king of Mithilé.® It is interesting to note that Anga and Magadha 
were conquered by the king of Benaras.? Bindusara married the daughter 
of a Brahmin of Campa, who gave birth to a son named Agoka.® Sri Harsa 
mentions a king of Anga named Drdhavarman being restored to his king- 
dom by Udayana, king of Kausambi.? According to the Harivamsa and 
the Purdnas Dadhivahana was the son and successor of Anga. This 
Dadhivahana could not have been the same king Dadhivahana who is 
represented by the Jainas as a contemporary of Mahavira and a weak 
rival of king Satanika of KauSambi.l0 From the Hathigumpha inscription 
we learn that after the defeat of king Bahasatimita, king Kharavela of 
Kalinga carried back to his capital the riches collected from Anga-Magadha.} 

Pali Buddhist literature gives us some information about the religion 
of the Angas.12 The monks of Campa, the capital of the Angas, were in the 
habit of performing some acts contrary to the rules of Vinaya.18 The 
Buddha, while he was dwelling at Campa, heard Vangisa, a famous disciple 
of the Buddha, uttering a stanza in praise of him.14 Many sons of the 
householders of Anga and Magadha followed the Buddha in course of his 
journey from Rajagriha to Kapilavastu.15 The chaplain of king Mahako- 
sala, father of Pasenadi, became his disciple with many others.1¢ An 
Ajivika declared himself to be a disciple of the Buddha.17 Bimbisara was 
converted to Buddhism with many Brahmin householders of Anga and 
ge eae ae See ee te Ne a 


1 Cf. Niraydvali sitra, Sthavirdvalicarita, etc. 


2 Jdtaka, Fausboll, IV, 454-55. : eee. BS P. = 

4 Digha, I, pp. 111ff. itaka, VI, p. 272. 

6 Digha, 1 308. s 7 Jataka, Fankboll, V. 316. 
8 Divydvadana, pp. 369-70. ® Priyadaréikd, Act IV. 


10 J.A.S.B., 1914, 3206f. 

11 Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 272-73. a ff 

18 Vinaya, I, 312-16, 179ff.; Digha, I, 111-26; Ibid., III, 272; Majihima, I, 271ff, 
28 1ff. 

18 Vinayapitaka, I, 315ff. 14 Samyutta, I, 195-96. 

16 Jataka, I, Nidanakatha, p. 87. 

16 Dhammapada Commentary, III, 241ff. 

17 Ibid., IT, 61-62. 
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Magadha.! Visakha was converted by the Buddha, while dwelling in 
Anga.2 All the available evidence points to the fact that within the first 
decade of the Buddha’s enlightenment, Buddhist headquarters were 
established in various localities adjoining many important towns including 
Campa. At everyone of these places sprang up a community of monks 
under the leadership and guidance of a famous disciple of the Buddha.3 

The inhabitants of Anga and Magadha evinced a keen interest in the 
annual sacrifice performed by the Jatilas of the Gaya region under the 
leadership of Uruvela Kassapa.4 

Angara.—This village has been identified either with Mangraon or its 
neighbour Sangraon (#.J., X XVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, p. 245). 

Afijanavana.—It was at Siketa where the Buddha once dwelt (Sam., 
I, 54; V. 73, 219). It was a grove in which the trees were planted (Saman- 
tapdsddikd, I, p. 11). 

Antaragiri.—It is in the Rajamahal hills in the district of Santal 
Parganas (Matsya Purana, Ch. 113, v. 44; Pargiter’s Markandeya Purana, 
p. 325 note). 

Apara-Gaya.—It was near Gaya. Buddha came here at the invitation 
of Sudargana (Mahdvastu, III, pp. 324-325; B. C. Law, A study of the Maha- 
vastu, pp. 156-157). 

Apdpapurit.—See Pavapuri. 

Aphsad.—The Aphsad or Aphsand Inscription of Adityasena refers to 
Aphsad or Aphsand, also called Jafarpur, a village near the right bank of 
Sakari river about 15 miles towards the north-east of Nawada in the Gaya 

‘ district (C.I.I., Vol. III). 

Agokarama.—It was a Buddhist establishment at Pataliputra built 
by Asoka (Mahavamsa, V, v. 80). The building of the establishment was 
looked after by an elder (thera) named Indagutta (Samantapdasadika I, 
pp. 48-49). Here the third Buddhist council was held in Asoka’s time 
(Ibid., p. 48). According to the Milindapatho (pp. 17-18), a merchant of 
Pataliputra said to the revered Nagasena standing at the cross-road not 
far from Pataliputra, ‘This is the road leading to the ASokarama. Please 
accept my valuable blanket.’ Nagasena accepted it and the merchant 
departed therefrom being very much pleased. Nagasena then went to the 
Aéokirama to meet the revered elder Dhammarakkhita. He learnt from 
him the valuable words of the Buddha occurring in the three Pitakas and 
also their deep meanings. At this time many elders, who assembled at the 
Rakkhitatala on the Himalayan mountain, sent for Nagasena who left the 
Asokarama and came to them. 

The Mahdavamsa refers to a tank in the ASokdrama (V. 163). Asoka 
sent a minister to this @rdma asking the community of monks to hold here 
the Uposatha ceremony (Ibid., V, 236). A compilation of the true Dhamma 
was made in this drdma (Ibid., V, 276). From this drdma the elder named 
Mittinna came to Pataliputra with many monks (Ibid., X XIX, v. 36). 

Audamvarika.—The Vappaghosavata Inscription of Jayanaga (E.I., 
XVIII, pp. 60ff.) mentions this visaya. Some have established the geo- 
graphical connection between Udumvara of Sarkar Audambar (cf. E£.J., 
XIX, pp. 286-287) and the south of the village of Mallasarul, Burdwan 
ae Bengal (#.I., XXIII, Pt. V—Mallasarul Copperplate of Vijaya- 
sena). 





1 Petavatthu Commentary, p. 22. 

2 Dhammapada Commentary, I, 384ff. 
3 Law, Historical Gleanings, p. 45. 

4 Vinaya, I, 27£f. 
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Adipur.—this village is in the Panchpir sub-division of Mayurbhanj 
in Orissa (H.I., XXV, Pt. IV, October, 1939). 

Alavi.—As a principality it was included in the Koéalan empire. This 
town was 30 yojanas from Sravasti and 12 from Benaras (Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, II, 61). It lay between Sravasti and Rajagrha. The way 
from Sravasti to Alavi lay through Kitagiri (Vinaya, II, 170ff.). Some 
think that Alavi was on the Ganges. According to some, it is identical 
with Newal or Nawal in Unao district in U.P., while according to others, 
it is Aviwa, 27 miles north-east of Etwah. There was a shrine called the 
Aggalava Cetiya near the town of Alavi where the Buddha once dwelt 
(Jataka, I, 160). 

Amgici.—It is a village in the Dinajpur district of Bengal, where the 


copperplate inscription of Vigrahapala III was discovered (#.I., XV, 
293ff.). 


Amragarttika.—It may be the modern AmbahulA also called Simasimi 
to the south of Mallasarul (Z.J., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 158). 


Aranaghata.—It is a village situated about six miles north of Ranaghat 
in the district of Nadia. The river Cirni flows by the village and on its 
bank stands the Hindu temple of Jugalkishore. It is a holy place of the 
Hindus. (For further details, vide B. C. Law, Holy Places of India, p. 2). 


Ardma.—It is described to be a prosperous city in Orissa with palatial 
buildings, temples, gardens, tanks, ete. It seems to have been situated 
not far from the town of Sonpur. Really speaking, it was a pleasure-garden 
where the king occasionally lived (H#.I., XXIII, Pt. VII). 

Ariyalkhal.—From the right side of the Padma, which in its lower 
course becomes known as the Kirtinaésa or the destroyer of memorable 
works amongst the monuments and buildings of Raja Rajvallabh at Ra)j- 
nagar in the district of Faridpur, issues the Ariyalkhal river below the 
town of Faridpur. It flows down into the Bay of Bengal through the 
Madaripur sub-division of Faridpur and the district of Backerganj. This 
khal and the Madhumati are connected by a small river which flows from 
the former a little above the town of Madaripur and joins the latter a little 
above Gopalganj in Madaripur sub-division (Law, Rivers of India, p. 28). 

Atreyi.—The river Atreyi and the lesser Yamuna meet together in the 
district of Rajshahi, and then the united stream receives two small tri- 
butaries, one on the right and the other on the left. Then it bifurcates 
east of Nator. The main stream flows into the Ganges south-east of Boalia 
in the district of Rajshahi and the lesser stream into the Karatoya (Law, 
Rivers of India, p. 29). 


Badaganga.—It is a small rivulet about 14 miles north-west of Daboké 
(H.I., X XVII, 18). 

Badal.—It is in the Dinajpur district of North Bengal. A pillar 
inscription of the time of Naraéyanapala has been discovered at a distance 
of three miles from this place. A pillar containing the figure of a mythical 
bird Garuda was found here (#.J., II, 160-167). The Badal Pillar Inscnp- 
tion of the time of Gudavamisra credits king Devapala with having 
eradicated the race of the Utkalas along with the pride of the Hiinas. 7 

Badkamta.—It is situated near the northern bank of the river Meghna. 
It was known as Karmanta near Comilla town in East Bengal. The 
modern village of Badkamta (Jaya-Karmantavasakat, E.I., XVIII, p. 35), 
is situated 12 miles west of the town of Comilla. 

Bahuputta.—It was a caitya (shrine) in Vaisali (Digha, II, p. 118). 
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Baidyanatha.—It is also known as Harddapitha and Deoghar. It is 
a small town four miles to the south of Jasidih Junction Station of the 
East Indian Railway and about 200 miles due west of Calcutta. During 
the later Moslem rule, it formed a part of the Birbhum district. It is now 
included in the Santal Parganas in Bihar. It is a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage. It is situated on a rocky plain, having a small forest on the 
north, a low hill on the north-west, a large hill called the Trikitaparvata 
about five miles to the east and other hills to the south-east, south and #uth- 
west at varying distances. Immediately to the west of the town there is a 
small rivulet called Yamunajor. Its area is about two miles. The soil is 
fertile and the crops are rich. It is a sub-division of Dumka. The temple 
of Baidyanatha is one of the famous temples in Bihar. It is visited by 
pilgrims throughout the year. Its antiquity is carried back in some of the 
Purdnas 1 to the second age of the world according to Dr. Rajendralala 
Mitra. The temple of Baidyandtha stands in the middle of the town and 
is surrounded by a courtyard of an irregular quadrilateral figure. The 
principal temple is a plain stone structure. Its surface is cut into a check 
pattern by plain perpendicular and horizontal mouldings. The presiding 
deity of the temple is the Jyotirliiga or Baidyanatha. The ritual of worship 
is simple enough. The mantras are few and the offerings limited. This 
temple has now (Sept. 25, 1953) been thrown open to all Hindus irrespective 
of caste. There are many small temples at Deoghar (now called Baidya- 
nithadham), e.g., that of Parvati, the consort of the presiding deity in the 
main temple; that of Kala Bhairava; that of Sandhyadevi, the goddess of 
Vesper or the Savitridevi, the wife of the Sun.2 

Balabalabhi.—The Bhuvanesvara Prasasti refers to Balabalabhi. H. P. 
Sastri has identified it with Bagdi. 

Bansi.—It is a village in the district of Bhagalpur situated near the 
base of the Mandar hill. The numerous buildings, tanks, large wells and 
stone-figures found round the base of this sacred hill show that a great city 
must have once been in existence there. How the city fell into ruin is 
unknown, though the local tradition ascribes its destruction to Kalapahar. 
After the destruction of the temple of Madhusudana on the Mandar hill, 
the image of the deity was brought to Bansi where it now remains. On 
the last day of the Bengali month of Paug the image is carried every year 
from Bansi to the foot of the hill. There is a sacred tank at the foot where 
the pilgrims bathe, as they consider the water of the tank to be sacred (vide 
Bhagalpur, by Byrne, B. D. Gazetteers, 1911, pp. 162-163). 

Barabar hill (vide Khalatika)—There are some caves in these hills 
situated about 16 miles north of Gayi. The caves known as Sdétghara 
(seven houses) are divided into two groups, the four southernmost in the 
Barabar group being more ancient. The Nyagrodha cave is hewn in the 
granite ridge and faces south. There is an inscription recording the gift 
of the cave to the Ajivikas by Asoka. The Lomasrishi cave is similar to 
this cave, but is unfinished. The side walls of the outer chamber are 
dressed and polished but the inside of the inner chamber is very rough. 
The entrance is finished and is, no doubt, the earliest example of the rock- 
cut caitya hall. The fourth cave of the Barabar group is the Viévajhopri. 
It consists of chambers, but it is unfinished. There is an inscription on the 





1 Baidyandtha-mahdtmya of the Siva Purdna, Ch. 4; Baidyandtha-mahatmya of 
the Padma Purdna, Ch. 2. 

* For details vide On the Temples of Deoghar by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra published 
in J.A.8.B., 1883, pp. 164ff. 
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wall of the outer chamber recording the gift of the cave by Asoka (Lav, 
Geographical Essays, pp. 17, 341). 

Baranairk.—The Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jivitagupta II refers 
to it. It is ancient Varunika, a village about 25 miles south-west of Arrah 
in the Shahabad district (C.I.J., Vol. III). 

Barantapura (Barantpur).—It is situated about 15 miles from Madhi- 
pura in the district of Bhagalpur, containing the ruins of a fort which is 
said @ have been the residence of king Virita mentioned in the Mahé- 
bharata. The Pandavas, as told in the Mahabharata, accepted service in 
disguise under him. Kicaka, the brother-in-law of king Virata, wanted 
to take Draupadi, the wife of the Pandava brothers, and was killed by 
Bhimasena at this village. It is said that a party of king Duryodhana 
took away many heads of cattle belonging to king Virdta. Arjuna fought 
with them and recovered the cattle. The Uttaragogrha or the northern 
grazing field was situated in the vicinity of this village (Bhagalpur by 
Byrne, Bengal District Gazetteers, 1911, p. 162). 

Barékar,—It is in the Burdwan district containing some late mediaeval 
temples (A.8.I., Annual Report, 1917/18, Pt. I, p. 9). Its ancient name is 
unknown. 

Basarh.—This village, situated 20 miles north-west of Hajipur, has 
been identified with Vaisali (Muzaffarpur, by O’Malley, Bihar District 
Gazetteers, pp. 138-139). 

Bangarh.—It is in the Dinajpur district of Bengal, where the grant of 
Mahipala I was discovered (E.J., XIV, 324f.). The ruins of Bangarh or 
Bannagara are found on the eastern bank of the river Punarbhava, one 
and a half mile to the north of Gangarampur which is 18 miles south of 
Dinajpur. For further details vide Introducing India, Pt. I, 79-80; Pro- 
ceedings of the Indian History Congress, III, 1939-40; K. G. Goswami, 
Excavations at Bangarh (Calcutta, 1948). See Kotivarsavisaya. 

Baripdda.—It is in the Mayurbhanj district of Orissa (H.J., XXVI, 
Pt. II, p. 74). 

Beluvagéma.—It was a village in Vaiéali (Samyutta Nikdya, V, 152). 

Belwi.—It_is situated at a distance of about 15 miles east of 
Hili Station. It is within the Ghoraghat P.S. in the Dinajpur district 
(J.A.8., Letters, Vol. XVII, No. 2, 1951). 

Bhaddiyanagara.—This city lay in the kingdom of Anga, where 
Visékha was born (Dhamma. Commy,., Vol. I, p. 384). +3 

Bhagavinganj.—This village is situated in the south-east of the Dina)- 
pur sub-division, a few miles south-east of Bharatpur. It contains the 
remains of a stupa which has been identified with Drona-stiipa referred to 
by Hiuen Tsang. This Drona was a Brahmin who distributed Buddhas 
relics after his death (cf. Mahdparinibbana Suttanta, Digha, I1). This 
stiipa is a low circle mound about 20 feet high. Not far from it flows the 
Punpun river (A.S.I., Reports, Vol. VIII). 

Bhandagama.—lIt was situated in the country of the Vajjis (Arg. Nik., 
TI, 1). 

pina river is mentioned in the Harivaméa (I, 15) and im 
the Yoginitantra (2. 4, pp. 128-129). It is so called because Bhagiratha 
brought this sacred river (Brahmanda, IJ, 18.42). It flows through Suma 
in Bengal (Dhoyi’s Pavanadiita, V. 36). According to the Sena and Candra 
Copperplates, the Bhagirathi is the Ganges (Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. TH, 
p. 97). The Naihati copperplate of Ballalasena points out that the Bha- 
girathi was regarded as the Ganges, and the queen mother performed 
great religious ceremony on its banks on the occasion of the solar eclipse 
(Ibid., p. 74). The Govindapur copperplate of Lakgmanasena states that 
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the Hooghly river was called Jahnavi, which flowed by the side of Betad in 
the Howrah district (Ibid., pp. 94, 97). 

Bhani.—The Kamauli plate of Govindacandra (V.S. 1184) records 
the gift of the village of Bhani, situated in the pattala called Madavattala. 
Both these places are not yet identified (#.I., XXXVI, Pt. 2, April, 1941). 

Bhaterad.—This village lies about 20 miles from Sylhet (#.7., XIX, 
p. 277—The Bhatera copperplate inscription of Govinda-Kesavadeva (1049 
A.D.). 

Bhatsdla.—A village in Ghoraghat P.S. within the district of Dinajpur 
(J.A.8., Letters, Vol. XVII, No. 2, 1951, p. 117). 

Bhojpur.—This village lies two miles north of Dumraon in the Buxar 
sub-division. It contains remains of ancient places of the Bhojrajis (B. 
and O. Dist. Gazetteers, Shahabad, by O’Malley, 1924, p. 158). 

_ Bodh-Gayad (Buddha-Gaya).—Its ancient name was Uruvilva or Uru- 
velé which stood for a great sand bank, according to Buddhaghosa 
(mahdveld). According to the Samantapdsadika (V. 952), whenever any 
evil thought arose in any one person, he was instructed to carry a handful 
of sand to a place nearby. The sand thus carried gradually formed a 
great bank. It is situated six miles to the south of Gaya. The distance 
from Buddha-Gaya to Gaya was three gdvutas, i.e., a little more than six 
miles (Papaticasiidani, II, p. 188). It was called Buddha-Gaya because 
here Gautama Buddha attained the perfect enlightenment under the 
famous Bo-tree. The Bodh-Gaya Inscription of Mahaénaman (the year 
169) mentions the famous Buddhist site at Bodh-Gaya (C.I.I., Vol. ITI, 
No. 71, pp. 274ff.). In this inscription the enclosure round the Bo-tree is 
mentioned as the Bodhimanda. In a postscript of a Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tion we find that a gold embroidered Kdsaya (yellow garment) was brought 
by a Chinese pilgrim to be hung in the Mahabodhi-vihara. 

According to the Ghosrawan Inscription of the time of Devapaladeva,! 
Viradeva, son of Indragupta, was born at Nagarahara (modern Jelalabad). 
After studying the Vedas he decided to adopt Buddhism, and with this 
object in view he went to Kaniskavihara. After receiving instructions 
from Sarvajfiasanti, he embraced Buddhism and came to eastern India, 
intending to visit the Vajrasana at Mahabodhi. He stayed there for a 
long time at Yasovarmapuramahavihara and received respectful attention 
from Devapila. The Viradeva arrived at Mahabodhi to worship the 
Vajrisana. He then proceeded to YaSovarmapuramahavihara in order 
to meet some monks of his own province.2 

Brahmaputra.—The Brahmaputra is the principal river of Assam. 
The Yoginitantra mentions it (Jivinanda Vidyasagar ed., 1/11, p. 60; 
2.4, pp. 128-29). It is also known as the Lauhitya (Brahma Purdna, 
Ch. 64; Raghuvaméa, IV, 81; Yoginitantra, 2.2.119), which according to 
Kilidisa, formed the western boundary of Pragjyotisa. According to the 
Jambudivapannatti, the source of this river is traced to the stream which 
channels out through the eastern outlet of the eastern Lotus lake. Modern 
geographical exploration goes to show that its origin can be traced to the 
eastern region of the Minasa-sarovara. There are three important head- 
waters of the Brahmaputra—the Kupi, the Chema-Yungdung and the 
Angsi Chu. All these headwaters rise from glacial tongues. The dis- 
charge of the Kupi river being the highest, Sven Hedin fixed the source of 
the Brahmaputra in the Kupi glacier. But according to Swami Prana- 





1 J.A.S.B., XVII, Pt. I, pp. 492-601; J.A., XVII, 307-12; Gaudalekhamala. 
® For literary references, vide Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 465ff.; 
Law, Geographical Essays, I, pp. 35ff.; Barua, Gayd and Buddha-Gayd, 162ff. 
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vananda of the Holy Kailasa and Manasa-sarovara, the Brahmaputra rises 
from the Chema-Yungdung glacier (for further details, vide S. P. 
Chatterjee, Presidential Address to the Geographical Society of India, Geo- 
graphical Review of India, September, 1953). The Kalikd Purana (Ch. 82) 
contains a legendary account of the origin of the Brahmaputra. It is 
stated therein that the Brahmaputra is situated between the four 
mountains of which the Kailaésa and Gandhamdadana stand to the north 
and south respectively (Ch. 82, 36). It flows in a south-westerly direction 
from Sadiyé down to the place above the Garo hills. It flows south again 
to meet the Ganges at a little above the Goalanda Ghat. The course of 
the Brahmaputra through the tableland of southern Tibet is known as the 
Sunpa. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, pp. 29-30. 

There is a deep pool in the Brahmaputra known by the name of 
Brahmakunda on the eastern border of the Lakhimpur district of Assam. 
Parasurama, one of the ten incarnations of Visnu, is said to have 
surrendered his axe at this pool, with which he destroyed the Ksatriyas. 
The pool is situated at the place where the river emerges from the moun- 
tains and is surrounded on every side by hills. It is frequently visited by 
Hindu pilgrims from every part of India. 

Brdhmani.—It is a sacred river which flows from north-west to south- 
east through the district of Balasore in Orissa (Mbh., Bhismap., Ch. 9; 
Padma P., Ch. 3). 

Burbalang.—This river represents the lower course of Karkai, which 
takes its rise in the hills of Dhalbhum and flows through the district of 
Balasore (Law, Rivers of India, p. 45). f 

Buridihing—This river which is an important tributary of the 
Brahmaputra meets the Brahmaputra south of Lakhimpur in Assam. For 
details, Law, Rivers of India, p. 30. 

Campdé.—This river forms the boundary between Anga in the east and 
Magadha in the west.1 It is probably the same river as the one to the 
west of Campainagar and Nathnagar in the suburb of the town of Bhagal- 
pur. It was formerly known by the name of Milini.2 Kalidasa refers to 


the ripples of the Malini river on the banks of which Sakuntala came with 
her friends (Abhijidnagsakuntalam, Act III). According to the Padma 
Purana (Ch. 11) it was a place of pilgrimage. 

Campépuri (Campa).—It was the capital of Anga and was formerly 
known as Malini (Matsya Purana, Ch. 48). The Jaina Aupapdatika Sitra 
refers to it, as a city adorned with gates, ramparts, palaces, parks and 
gardens. According to it the city was a veritable paradise on earth full of 
wealth and prosperity, internal joy and happiness (B. C. Law, Some Jaina 
Canonical Sitras, p. 73). Here the twelfth Jina named Vasupujya was 
born, who attained Kevalajfiana (perfect knowledge) and nirvina. Kara- 
kandu installed the image of Parsvanitha in the tank of Kunda. He 
afterwards attained perfection. Kunika, son of king Srenika, left Raja- 
grha on the death of his father and made Campa his capital. We get 8 
beautiful description of sea-faring merchants of Campa from Jaina Nays- 
dhammakahi.4A It was variously known as Campanagara, Campamilini, 
Campavati, Campapuri and Campa. It was frequented by Gosala, the 
founder of Ajivikism and Jamali (Bhagavati, 15; Avasyaka Curni, p. 418). 
cha eee ht ee ee OO oe ge ee ee 

1 Jdtaka, IV, 454. 

2 Mahabharata, XII, 5.6-7; Vienu, IV, 18.20; Mateya, 48.97; Vayu, 99. 105; 
Harivaméa, 31-49. 


® B. OC. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sittras, p. 176. 
4 978. For details, vide Ariga, ante. 
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This city was situated at a distance of about four miles to the west of 
Bhagalpur. According to the Mahabhirata (Vanaparva, Ch. 85) it was a 
place of pilgrimage visited by Hiuen Tsang who described it as such. It 
was about 4,000 li in circuit and known to the Chinese as Chenpo. The 
land was level and fertile, which was regularly cultivated. The people 
were simple and honest. There were Sarghardmas mostly in ruins. There 
were also some Deva temples.1 

Candradvipa.—The Rampal grant of Sricandra refers to Candradvipa 
which was ruled by king Trailokyacandra of the 10th or llth century 
A.D. This country included some portions of Backerganj. Some 
scholars hold that Bakla Candradvipa was the only Candradvipa meant in 
early literature,3 while others hold different views. It corresponded to 
Baklaé Candradvipa.6 The Madhyapada Inscription of Visvaripasena 
mentions ‘-ndradvipa’, which has been restored by some scholars as Ka- 
ndradvipa, Indradvipa and Candradvipa. It is supported by the fact that 
the territory in question included Ghagharakattipattaka. Ghaghara is 
the name of a stream flowing past Phullasri in the north-west of Backerganj 
in the 15th century A.D. (History of Bengal, Vol. I, 18). 

Candranatha.—This peak is regarded as a place beloved of Siva, for 
here, tradition relates, the right arm of Sati fell when severed by the disk 
of Visnu. It is in the Chittagong district and is visited by pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal. In the vicinity of Sitakunda stands the temple of 
Candranatha and Sambhunatha. The shrine on the top of the hill contains 
a lingam or symbolical representation of Siva and the ascent to it is said to 
redeem the pilgrim from the miseries of future births. (Introducing India, 
Pt. I, pp. 83-84.) 

Chandimau.—This village is situated on the old road from Silao to 
Giriyek in the Bihar sub-division of the Patna district at a distance of 
about three miles from the Giriyek police station. A number of very fine 
ads images were found here (A.8.J., Annual Report, 1911/12, pp. 

). 

Chattivanna (Brihat).—It is a village mentioned in the Irda copper- 
plate grant of King Nayapaladeva. Some have identified it with modern 
Chatna in the thana Daspur in the Midnapur district, Bengal (Z.I., XXIV, 
Pt. I, 1937, January, pp. 43-47). 

Chinnamastaé.—This village is in the Gola sub-division of the Hazari- 
bagh district where formerly human beings were killed and offered to the 
deity. It is situated in the midst of a jungle and the deity is worshipped 
by pilgrims from all parts of India. It can be reached by a bus from Ram- 
garh which is situated at a distance of 30 miles from Hazaribagh town. 
(Law, Holy Places of India, p. 14). 

ae seems to have been a hill near Rajagriha (Digha., II, 
p. 116). 

Dandabhuktii-—The Irdi copperplate grant of king Nayapaladeva 
refers to Dandabhikti. It seems that originally this village was known as 
Danda which was the headquarters of a bhukti. The origin of the name is 
unknown. Danda though originally a bhukt: is found to be a mandala 
under the Varddhamanabhukti (Uttara Radha) (E.I., Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 
1937, January, pp. 46-47). Dandabhutti, otherwise known as Dandabhukti, 





1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 191-192. 

2 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, 2ff. 

8 Indian Culture, II, p. 151. 

* History of Bengal, Dacca University, p. 18; Bharata Kawmudi, Pt. I, pp. 53-54, 
8 J.R.A.S., 1874. 
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is the name of a country, the gardens of which are full of bees (Hultzsch, 
S.IJ., 1, p. 99). 

Davaka.—Davaka which occurs in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
along with Samatata, Kamaripa and Katripura, has been identified with 
modern Daboka in Naogong district, Assam. K. L. Barua identifies it 
with Kopili valley in Assam (History of Kdmaripa, p. 42). According to 
Fleet, it was the ancient name of Dacca.! V. A. Smith takes it as corres- 
ponding to Bogra, Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts. 

Démodara.—The Damodara which is the tributary of the Bhagirathi 
takes its rise in the hills near Bagodar in the district of Hazaribagh, and 
flows south-east through Hazaribagh and between the districts of Manbhum 
and Santal Parganas, and then through the districts of Burdwan and 
Hooghly. The Damodar flows into the Hooghly in several channels 
through the district of Hooghly (Law, Rivers of India, p. 27). 

Damodarpur.—This village lies about eight miles west of Phulbari P.S. 
in the district of Dinajpur, where five copperplates bearing inscriptions of 
the Gupta period were discovered (H.I., XV, p. 113). 

Dapaniyd-pdtaka,—It was a village referred to by the Madhainagar 
copperplate of Laksmanasena as situated near Kantapura in Varendri 
within the Paundravardhanabhukti. 

Dehar.—It is near Visnupura in the Bankura district containing a 
small temple of SareSvara (A.S.J., Annual Report, 1913/14, Pt. I, p. 5). 

Deo Barunarak.—It lies six miles north-east of Mahadeopur and 27 
miles south-west of*Arrah. It contains a shrine dedicated to the sun, 
having an image of Visnu (B. and O. Dist. Gazetteers, Shahabad, by O'Malley 

. 167). 
Deokdli.—This village is situated 11 miles west of Sitamarhi contain- 
ing the fort of King Drupada of the Mahdabhdrata fame (A.S.I., Reports, 
Vol. XVI, 29-30; Muzaffarpur, by O’Malley, B. D. Gazetteers, p. 144). 

Deopani.—It is a river in the Shibsagar district in Assam. Close to 
it in a jungle an inscription on a Visnu image was discovered (H.J., XVIII, 
329). 

 peulbidi-—Ie is a village situated about 14 miles south of Comilla, on 
the Trunk road from Comilla to Chittagong (#.J., XVII, 357). 

Devagrama.—The Bhuvaneévara Prasasti refers to Devagrama which 
may be located in the Nadia district of East Bengal (cf. Stone Inscription 
of Bdddla-Maitra, Gaudalekhamala, I, pp. 70ff.). 

Dhaleévari.—It is a river of great importance in the district of Dacca. 
It receives the waters of the Lakshya below Habiganj before it flows into 
the Meghna, as a river of great breadth. (For details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers 
of India, p. 33.) 7 

Dhekkart.—The Ramganj copperplate of Isvaraghosa refers to 
Dhekkari. Some have located Dhekkari and the river Jatoda on which 


Dhekkari was situated, near Katwa in the Burdwan Division (see, for 
instance, Introduction to the Rimacarita by H. P. Sastri, p. 14). According 
to others, both are located in the Goalpira and Kamariipa districts 
of Assam (see, for instance, N. N. Vasu, Vanger Jatiya Itthasa, pp. 250- 
51). 
Dhruvilati—It is mentioned in the copperplates belonging to Dhar- 
maditya and Gopacandra. Pargiter identifies it with modern Dhulat in 
the Faridpur district of Kast Bengal. 
Disard.—The Disara takes its rise in the Patkai hills. It flows se 
west and west to join the Brahmaputra to the north-west of the town ° 
ee EN le oe ae oe OAs ae iy ee Se eae, ee 


1 Cf, Raychaudhury, P.H.A.I., 4th ed., p. 456. Note 4. 
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Shibsagar in Assam. It is included in the Brahmaputra-Meghna river 
system (Law, Rivers of India, p. 30). 

Duarbasini.—It is in the Malda district, noted for its shrine which is 
much frequented by Hindu pilgrims (Law, Holy Places of India, p. 1). 

Durvisd-dérama.—It is said to have been situated on the highest peak 
of a hill called Khallipahad. It is two miles to the north of Colgong in the 
district of Bhagalpur and two miles to the south of Patharghata (Martin, 
Eastern India, I, p. 167; J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 10). 

Ekanala.—It was a Brahmin village in Daksinagiri, an important 
locality, which lay to the south of the hills of Rajagrha. A Buddhist 
establishment was founded there (Sdratthappakisini, I, p. 242). The 
Samyutta Nikaya (I, p. 172) distinctly places it in Magadha outside the 
area of Rajagrha. 

Gaggarad.—It was a tank not far from the city of Campa. It was dug 
by the queen Gaggara. On the bank of this tank the Master taught the 
people of Campa his doctrine (Sumangalavilisini, I, 279). This tank may 
be identified with the large silted-up lake now called Sarovar situated on 
the skirts of Campanagara, from the depth of which Buddhist and Jaina 
statues were recovered (J.A.S.B., 1914, p. 335). 

Gardi-Madhumati.—The Gardai issuing from the Ganga above Pansa 
in the district of Faridpur, flows down under the name of Madhumati, 
forming the boundary between Faridpur and Jessore districts, and reaches 
the Bay of Bengal, a little above Pirojpur in the district of Backerganj 
under the name of Haringhata (Law, Rivers of India, p. 28). 

Gargaon.—It is near Nazira in the Shibsagar district (A.9.J., Annual 
Report, 1918/19, Pt. I, p. 7). 

Garo.—The Garo hills are the eastern continuation of the Meghalaya 
plateau.1 These hills rise abruptly from the Brahmaputra Valley in the 
north and west and present an abrupt scarp towards the plains of Assam 
and Bengal (Law, Mountains of India, p. 9). 

Gauda.—It was the capital of Bengal during the Hindu and Muslim 
periods. According to the commentary on the Jaina Acdrdrgasitra (II 
361a), Gaudadeéa was noted for silk garments (dukiula). According to 
some, the name of Gauda is derived from Guda, i.e., molasses, as Gauda 
was formerly a trading centre of molasses. The ruins of Gauda lie at a 
distance of 10 miles to the south-west of the modern town of Malda. It 
was an ancient town situated at the junction of the Ganges and Maha- 
nanda. It occurs in the Epics and the Puranas. The Padma Purana 
(189. 2) refers to Gaudadega which was ruled by the king named Narasimha. 


It was the capital of Devapala, Mahendrapala, Adisira, Ballalasena and 
Mahommedan rulers up to about the close of the 16th century A.D. It 
formed a part of the kingdom of the Imperial Guptas during the 4th, 5th 
and 6th centuries A.D. There is no trace, at present, of Ramavati, the 
capital of ancient Gauda under Pala rulers. It lay several miles to the 
north of the present site of the ruins of Gauda near the river Kalindi. 
Laksmanivati, built by king Laksmanasena was the later capital of Gauda 
under the Sena and Muslim rulers. Near the present site of Gauda stands 
the ancient site of Rimakeli, which was visited by Caitanyadeva. King 
Ballilasena, built a castle at Gauda known as the Ballalabadi or Ballala- 
bhita. The ruins of this fort are found at Shahdullapura. One of the 
biggest tanks in Bengal, known as Sagardighi, is attributed to him. The 
abodes of Riipa and Sanatana, the Ripasagara tank, the Kadamba tree, 
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1 Le Plateau de Meghalaya, 8. P. Chatterjee, Paris, 1937. 
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some wells and the ancient temple of Madanamohana are still found there. 
There are some relics of the Muslim age, worthy of notice, e.g. Jan Jan 
Mea mosque, ruins of Haveli khas, Soné mosque, Lotan mosque, Kadam 
Rasul mosque and Feroze Minar. Besides, there are the temples of 
Gaudeévari, Jaharavasini, Siva, etc. There is another village called 
Khalimpur near the ancient site of Gauda where a copperplate inscription 
of king Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal has been discovered 
(Z.I., IV, 243ff.). The first epigraphic mention of Gauda is made in the 
Haraha Inscription of A.D. 554 (#.I., XIV, pp. 110ff.), which tells us 
that king [Sanavarman of the Maukhari dynasty claims victories over the 
Gaudas and the Gauda country. The Gauda country is also referred to in 
the Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena (c. 655 A.D.), which mentions Su- 
ksmasgiva, the engraver of the inscription, to be an inhabitant of the Gauda 
country. Gauda is also mentioned in the India Office plate of Laksmana- 
sena (H.I., XXVI, Pt. I). Devapala is described in the Gauda Pillar 
Inscription of Badal as the Lord of the Gauda country (H.J., II, 
160ff.). In the Deoli plates the Rastrakita king Krsna II is credited 
to have taught humility to the Gaudas (Ibid., V, p. 190). The people of 
the Gauda country are represented to have been humiliated by the 
Rastrakita king Krsna III (Zbid., IV, p. 287). The Sirur and Nilgund 
Inscriptions of Amoghavarsa I (866 A.D.) refer to the peoples of Gauda. 
The Kamaripa copperplate of Vaidyadeva refers to the lord of Gauda 
(H.J., II, p. 348). The Madhainagar copperplate of Laksmanasena 
describes Laksmanasena as having suddenly seized the kingdom of Gauda. 
This grant also informs us that Laksmanasena in his youth took pleasures 
with the females of Kalinga. In the Nagpur Stone Inscription of the 
Malava rulers (1104-05 A.D.) the Paramara king Laksmadeva is said to 
have defeated the lord of Gauda (of. £.I., II, p. 193). The haughty 
foes are described in the Haraha Inscription of A.D. 554 (£.I., XIV, 
pp. 110ff.) as living on the seashore (samudraéraya). Some consider the 
haughty foes to be the Gaudas who indulged themselves in frequent con- 
quests in the 6th century A.D. The Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsa states 
that Dhruva took away the royal parasols of the king of Gauda, as he was 
fleeing between the Ganges and the Jumna (Z#.I., XVIII, p. 244). Harsa, 
the successor of Rajyavardhana, concluded an alliance with Bhaskara- 
varman, king of Kamaripa, whose father Susthitavarman Mrganka fought 
against Mahasenagupta. According to the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara 
this alliance was not beneficial to the Gaudas. When these plates were 
issued, Bhaskaravarman was in possession of Karnasuvarna, which was 
the capital of the Gauda king Sasanka. The king who was overthrown by 
Bhaskara might have been Jayanaga, whose name occurs in the Vappa- 
ghosavata Inscription (H.J., XVIII, pp. 60ff.). The Gaudas did not 
acquiesce in the loss of their independence. 

Gautama-igrama.—According to the Ramayana (Adik. 48 sarga, VV. 
15-16), this hermitage was well-honoured by the gods. Here the great 
sage Gautama performed austerity with Ahalya for many years. The 
Yoginitantra mentions it (2.7.8). It was situated near Janakapura. 
According to some it was situated at Gonda. Gautama was the author of 
Nyiyadarsana. Visvamitra visited this hermitage with Rama and La- 
ksmana on his way to the royal palace of Janaka. There he narrated the 
incident as to how Ahalya, the wife of Gautama, was doomed as a result of 
her husband’s curse. But after this unhappy incident the sage left the 
hermitage and remained absorbed in spiritual practices in the Himalayas. 
Rama found this hermitage deserted. 
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Gaya.—The Mahabharata mentions this holy city (Ch. 84, 82-97; cf. 
Brahma Purana, 67.19; Kirma Purana, 30. 45-48; cf. Agni Purana, 109). 
The Yoginitantra also mentions it (1.11. 62-63; 2.5. 141ff.; 2.5. 166). 
Gaya comprises the modern town of Sahebganj on the northern side and 
the ancient town of Gaya on the southern side. The Vayu Purana (II, 
105ff.) contains a description of the sacred places in Gaya which also con- 
tains Aksayavata or the undying banyan tree (Vayu Purdna, 105. 45; 109. 
16). According to the same Purdna (Ch. 105, sls. 7-8), Gaya is named after 
Gaya who performed a Yajia (religious sacrifice) here. Gayatirtha is a 
holy place! where Gayasira performed asceticism. Brahma performed a 
religious sacrifice on a slab of stone placed on the head of Gayastra (Vayu 
Purdna, Ch. 105, 4-5). The Buddha once stayed at Gaya and was met by 
the Yakkha Suciloma (Suttanipaia, p. 47). Gaya is mentioned in the 
Buddhist literature as a village (gama) and a sacred place (tittha).2 It 
corresponds to Gayapuri of the Gayimahdtmya in the Vayu Purana. 

According to Fa-hien who visited the city of Gaya in the 5th century 
A.D., all was emptiness and desolation inside the city (Legge, Travels of 
Fa-hien, p. 87). According to Hiuen Tsang, the city of Gaya was strongly 
situated. It had few inhabitants and more than one thousand Brahmin 
families. Above 30 li to the north of the city there was a clear spring, 
the water of which was held sacred. Five or six li to the south-west of the 
city was the Gayaé mountain (Gayasiras) with dark gorges and inaccessible 
cliffs. On the top of this mountain there was a stone tope more than 100 
feet high built by Asoka. There was also a tope at the native city of 
Kasyapa on the south-east from the Gaya mountain (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, II, pp. 110ff.). 

_ Gaydsisa.—Gayasisa which is the principal hill of Gaya (Vinaya 
Pitaka, I, 34ff.; II, 199; Law, A Study of the Mahdvastu, p. 81) is the modern 
Brahmayoni and identical with what is called Gayasira in the Mahabhdrata 
(IIT, 95, 9) and Gayasira in the Puranas (vide Barua, Gaya and Buddha- 
Gay, I, p. 68). Gayasira or Gayasirsa is the rugged hill to the south of 
Gaya town which rises some 400 feet above this town (B. M. Barua, Gaya 
and Buddha-Gayi,I,11). The Agni Purdna (Ch. 219, V. 64) mentions it as 
a place of pilgrimage. The Yoginitantra (2. 1. 112-113) refers to Gayasira. 
The Wai-Kuo-Shih has wrongly applied the name of Dharmaranya her- 
mitage to this hill. On the Gayasisa Devadatta lived with five hundred 
monks after making a dissension in the Buddhist Church (Jdtaka, I, 142; 
Vinaya Pitaka, II, 199; Jataka, II, 196). While he was on this hill, he 
proclaimed that what the Buddha preached was not the right doctrine and 
that his was the right one (Jdtaka, I, 425). Here he also tried to imitate 
the Buddha in his deeds but he was unsuccessful (Jataka, I, 490ff.; Jataka, 
II, 38). The fire sermon was delivered here by the Master and after listen- 
ing to it one thousand Jatilas attained saintship (Jdtaka, IV, 180; Samyutta, 
IV, 19; Vinaya Pitaka, I, 34-35). Here the Master also gave a discourse 
on the intuitive knowledge before the monks (Avguttara, IV, 302ff.). A 
Monastery was built by prince Ajatasatru on this hill for Devadatta and 
his followers who were daily provided with food by him (Jdtaka, I, 185ff., 
508). The early Buddhist commentators account for the origin of its 
name by the striking resemblance of its shape with that of the head of an 
elephant (Sdratthappakdsint, Sinhalese ed., 4). 
ee hr we tw te kh ee he eet 

1 Cf. Kiirma Purina, Parvabhaga, Ch. 30, 6ls. 45-48; Agni Purana, Ch. 109. 


_ ® Sdratthappakasint, I, 302; Paramatthajotéka, II, p. 301; cf. Uddna Oommentary 
(Siamese ed.), p. 94. 
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Ghosravin.—This village lies seven miles south-west of Bihar. It 
was the site of an old Buddhist settlement, the remains of which are marked 
by several mounds. A temple was built here by Viradeva who was patro- 
nized by Devapala. A vihara was also built here (A.S.I., Reports, Vol. I; 
J.A.S.B., Vol. XLI, 1872). 

Ginjakavasatha.—It was at Nadik& near Pataliputra (Azguttara, III, 
303, 306; Ibid., IV, 316; V, 322). 

Girivraja.—This city was also called Vasumati because it was built 
by Vasu (Ramayana, Adikanda, Sarga 32, v. 7). It was also known as 
Rajagrha which was the earlier capital of Magadha. For further details, 
vide Rdjagrha. 

Godhagrama.—It may be identical with Gohagrim on the Damodar, 
to the south-east of Mallasarul, which is a village within the jurisdiction 
of Galsi police station of the Burdwan district, Bengal (#.J., XXIII, 
Pt. V, p. 158). 

Gokula.—This village lies near Mahasthan in Bogra district. (For 
details, A.S.J., Annual Report, 1935/36, p. 67). 

Gondrama.—The Baripada Museum plate of Devanandadeva and 
four other copperplate inscriptions of Orissa mention the name Gondrama 
(H.I., XXVI, Pt. II, 74ff.), which seems to be the same as Astddaédtavi- 
rajya (eighteen forest chiefdoms) of the Betul plates of Samksobha (H.I., 
VIM, pp. 286-87). 

Gopikd.—It is the name of the largest cave in the Nagarjuni hills. 
It is more than 40 feet long and more than 17 feet wide, both ends being 
semi-circular. The vaulted roof has a rise of four feet. Immediately 
over the door-way there is a small panel containing an inscription recording 
the dedication of the cave to the Ajivikas by DaSaratha on his accession 
to the throne. (Law, Geographical Essays, p. 196; R. K. Mookerjee, 
Aéoka, p. 89). 3 

Gorathagiri (Goradhagiri).—It is the modern Barabar hills (J.B.0.2.8., 
Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 162; Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions on the Udayagirt and 
Khandagiri Caves, p. 224). It is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha- 
parva, Ch. XX, v. 30—Gorathamgirim dsddya dadrisur Magadham puram). 
The city of Magadha could be seen from the Gorathagiri. According to 
some, Pasinakacetiya was either identical with Gorathagiri or some bill 
near it (Barua, Gayd and Buddha-Gayd, Vol. I, p. 84). Gorathagiri was 
stormed by king Kharavela of Kalinga who then marched towards 
Magadha. The hill is known as the Goragiri in the Jaina Nisithacurnt, 

. 18. 
Gosingasilavana.—It was a forest tract near Nadika. According to 
Buddhaghosa, the forest was so called because the branches grew up like 
the horns of a cow from the trunk of a big éala tree which stood in this 
forest (Paparicasiidani, II, p. 235). 

Gotamaka.—It was a caitya or shrine in Vaisali (Digha., II, pp. aoe 

Govindapur.—It is in the Nawada sub-division of the Gaya distric : 
Bihar, where a stone inscription of the poet Gangadhara was discovere 
(E.1., II, pp. 330ff.). sucehat 

Grdhrakiitaparvata (Pali Gijjhakita).—It was onc of the five hills t 
surrounded Girivraja which was the inner area of Rajagrha. It was “d 
called either because it had a vulture-like peak or because the vultures a 
to dwell on its peak. According to Fa-hien, about three li before reac ing 
the top of the Grdhrakita hill there is a cavern in the rock facing the sou 
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where the Buddha meditated. Thirty paces to the north-west stands 


another cavern where Ananda sat in meditation. While he was meditating, 
Mara assuming the form of a large vulture took his seat in front of the 
cavern and frightened Ananda. The Buddha by his supernatural power 
made a cleft in the rock, introduced his hand and struck Ananda’s shoulder 
so that his fear might pass away at once. The footprints of the bird and 
cleft for the Buddha’s hand are still there, and hence the name of ‘the Hill 
of Vulture Cavern’ has come into vogue (Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, p. 83). 
It stood to the south of Vepulla. According to the Vimdnavatthu Commen- 
tary (p. 82), it was a mountain in Magadha. It could be approached from 
the eastern gate of the city. This mountain is also known as the Giriyek hill 
or the Indasilaiguha of Hiuen Tsang, situated on the southern border of the 
district of Patna across the river Paficana which is the ancient Sappini, 
having its source in the Gijjhakuta mountain. According to Cunningham, the 
Gijjhakita hill is a part of the Sailagiri, the Vulture Peak of Fa-hien, and 
lies six miles to the south-west of Rajgir. Relying on the evidence of the 
Chinese sources Grdhrakita may be sought for somewhere on Ratnagiri. 
(For a discussion on this point, vide L. Petech, Northern India according to 
the Shui-Ching-Chu, Serie Orientale Roma, II, pp. 45-46). From the top of 
this hill Devadatta tried to kill the Buddha by hurling a block of stone. 
The Kalasilaé on a side of Isigili (Rgigiri, or ‘Hermit hill’) was situated in 
front of it. The Deer Park at Maddakucchi lay near about it. The 
Grdhrakita hill was so called because the great sages attained the final 
beatitude by meditating on it. A Siva-linga was installed on it. This 
hill bears also the footprints of Siva. It contains a cave where the pilgrims 
offer oblations to the manes and a banyan tree. The Vayu Purdna (108, 
61-64) refers to a sanctified boundary for offering pindas to enable the 
spirits of the departed fore-fathers to go to heaven. This Grdhrakita 
stood near the old city of Gaya. Dr. Barua says that it is a mistake to 
think that the Grdhrakita of the Gayamahatmya was one of the five hills 
encircling Girivraja or old Rajagrha, the ancient capital of Magadha. 
(B. M. Barua, Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, p. 13). 

Gupteswar.—It contains caves situated in a narrow precipitous glen in 
the Kaimur plateau, about eight miles from Shergarh (B. and O. District 
Gazetteers, Shahabad, by O'Malley, p. 170). 


Haduvaka.—An eastern Ganga copperplate grant records the gift of 
this village, situated in the district of Pusyagiri-Paficéli, to a learned 
Brahmin teacher named Patangasivacarya by one Maharaja Devendra- 
varman, son of Gunarnava (H.J., X XVI, Pt. II, April, 1941, pp. 62ff.). 


Hajo.—It is a village in the Kamrup district of Assam, situated on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, 15 miles by road from Gauhati. It is 
famous for a temple of Siva, which is said to have been originally built 
by a sage and to have been restored after it was damaged by the Mahom- 
medan general Kalapahar. It is an object of veneration not only to the 
Hindus but also to the Buddhists (Law, Holy Places of India, p. 13; Assam 
District Gazetteers, Vol. IV, pp. 93-94). 

Harikela.—Harikela was an eastern country. Some have identified 
it with Vanga (1.H.Q., II, 322; Ibid., XTX, 220). Some hold that it was 
the coast land between Samatata and Orissa (History of Bengal, Dacca 
University, Vol. I, 134-35). Some are of opinion that it may be identified 
with some portions of Backerganj and Noakhali districts (P. L. Paul, Harly 
History of Bengal, I, pp. iii-iv). Some go so far as to identify it 
with Chittagong and with a tract roughly covering the southern part of 
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the district of Tipperah (7.H.Q., XX, 5).1 Harikela2 (O-li-ki-lo or A-li-ki- 
lo) was visited by two Chinese priests according to I-tsing. Both these 
priests came to Harikela by the southern sea-route. It seems that Hari- 
kela was an inland country. It was situated some forty yojanas to the 
north of Taémralipti. It lay wholly on the west of the river Meghna. 
According to the Karpiramajari (Nirnayasagar ed., p. 13), it was situated 
in eastern India (cf. 7.C., XII, 88ff.). 

Hatthigama.—It was in the Vajji country. Buddha, in course of his 
journey from Rajagrha to Kusinara, passed through it (Digha Nikdya, II, 
p. 123; Samyutta Nikdya, IV, 109). 

Hiranyaparvata (Golden Mountain).—According to Cunningham, this 
hill was situated on the bank of the Ganges (A.S.R., XV, pp. 15-16). It 
was known to the ancients as Modagiri as mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. 
It was also called the Mudgalagiri, modern Monghyr in Bihar. In the 
llth century, it was known as Mun-giri (Alberuni’s India, I, 200). Its 
limits may be fixed as extending from Laksmisarai to Sultanganj on the 
Ganges in the north and from the western end of the Parsgvanath hill to the 
junction of the rivers Barakar and Damuda in the south (C.A.G.I., pp. 
545ff.). 

Ichémati.—The Ichaimati is one of the oldest rivers in the district of 
Dacca. It flows between the Dhalesvari and the Padma. For details, 
vide Law, Rivers of India, p. 33. 

Indakita.—It was a hill near Rajagrha (Samyutta, I, 206). On this 
hill there was the dwelling of the Yakkha Indaka, presumably a pre- 
historical sanctuary (Samyutta, I, 206). Either the hill derived its name 
from the Yakkha or the Yakkha derived his name from the hill (Sdrattha- 
ppakaisini, I, 300). The abode of the Yakkha was a stone-structure like a 
hall marked by the presence of a sacred tree. This hill seems to have stood 
either opposite to the Gijjhakita or by its side (Samyutta, I, 206). 

Indasdla-guhé.—The Indasala-guha cave finds mention in the Barhut 
Jataka label No. 6. It is named after an Indasidla tree standing at its 
door (Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 61). The village called 
Ambasanda which exists outside the area of Rajagrha but within Magadha, 
indicates the location of this cave on the Vediyaka mountain standing to 
the north of it. It was in this cave the Buddha delivered the Sakkapamha- 
Suttanta to Indra, the lord of gods (Digha, II, pp. 263-4, 269), Fa-hien 
and Hiuen Tsang suggest a name for the cave in Chinese which corresponds 
to Skt. IndraSailaguhé-mountain (In-t’o-lo-shi-io-kia-ho-shan). Accord- 
ing to Fa-hien, the cave and the mountain were situated nine yojanas to 
the south-east of Pataliputra and according to Hiuen Tsang, it was situated 
30 li (about five miles) to the east of the town of Kalapinaka. Cunningham, 
however, identifies the mountain with Giriyek six miles from Rajgir 
(Cunningham, A.G.J., ed. Majumdar, 539ff.; Barua and Sinha, Barhut 
Inscriptions, p. 126; Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 42). ; 

Isigilipassa.—It was one of the five hills encircling Rajagrha (Maj- 
jhima, III, 68ff.; Paramatthajotikd, I1, 382; Vimanavatthu-atthakath1, p. 82). 
All the five hills except the Isigili had different names in different ages 
(Majjhima, III, 68ff.). The Mahabharata (II, 21. 2) refers to this mountain 
as Reigiri. As this mountain swallowed up the hermit teachers (Isigilatitt 
Isigili-Majjhima, UI, 68; Papaficasidani, II, P.T.S., p. 63), it got the 
name of the ‘mount swallow-sage’ (Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the 
Ba en eee ane een te ge ay ee ee eg es 

4 On the identification of Harikela—Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 


VII, 1944. . 
8 A Record of the Buddhist Religion by I-tsing (Tr. by Takakusu, 1896), p. xlvi. 
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Buddha, II, p. 192). By the side of this mountain, there was a black rock 
(Kalagild) on which Godhika and Vakkali committed suicide (Samyutta, 
I, 120ff.; III, 123-124). Monks desired to have a lodging place at the 
black rock on the Isigilipassa (Vinaya, II, p. 76). The Buddha lived on 
this mountain at Rajagrha and addressed the monks (Majjhima, ITI, 
p. 68). His happy reminiscences of the sites at Rajagrha are vividly 
recorded in the Mahdparinibbdna suttanta. He told Ananda that he would 
dwell at Kalasila at Isigilipassa (Digha., II, 116ff.). Once the Master 
lived here with many monks including Mahamoggallana who was very 
much praised by the revered Vangisa in the presence of the Master (Sam- 
yutta, I, 194-195). The Buddha came to Rajagrha and took up his abode 
in the bamboo-grove as soon as he received the death-news of Sariputta. 
Then an elder who attained perfection in supernatural power dwelt on the 
slopes of the Mount Isigili. Several attempts were made on his life by 
the heretics but all in vain (Jdtaka, No. 522, Vol. V). According to the 
Pali Isigilisutta, five hundred paccekabuddhas (individual Buddhas) lived 
on this hill for ever (ciranivdsino). They were seen entering the mountain 
but not coming out. This sutta mentions many of them by name (Maj- 
jhima, III, 68-71). Dr. Barua thinks that the Mount Isigili was hallowed 
by the death of these hermits or holy personages (Calcutta Review, 1924, 
p. 61). 

The name Isigili was evidently a Magadhi or local form of the Sanskrit 
Rsigiri, meaning a hermit-hill. The name in its Prakrit spelling acquired 
even in the Buddha’s time a popular etymology, which though fantastic, 
has some importance of its own. 

Itkhort.—It is about 10 miles south of Champaran which is at the 
head of the Danua Pass from Gaya on the G.T. Road. It is a most 
neglected place in the district of Hazaribagh, where several stone images 
of Hindu, Buddhist and Jain deities have been found scattered. Nearby 
there is an extensive forest. An inscription of king Mahendrapala on an 
image of Tara has been discovered here (A.9.I.R., 1920-21, p. 35; Hazari- 
bagh, by Lister, B. and O. District Gazetteers, 1917, p. 201). 

Jahnu-israma.—This hermitage of the sage Jahnu was situated at 
Sultanganj on the west of Bhagalpur. The temple of Gaivindth Mahadeva, 
which was on the site of this hermitage, was situated on a rock which came 
out from the bed of the Ganges in front of Sultanganj. The Ganges on 
her way to the ocean was quaffed down in a draught by the sage when 
interrupted in his meditation by the rush of water and was let out by an 
incision on his thigh (or knee) at the intercession by Bhagiratha. Hence 
the Ganges is called the Jahnavi or the daughter of the sage Jahnu (Law, 
Holy Places of India, p. 14; J.A.S.B., X, 1914; XXXIII, p. 360; Cunning- 
ham, 4.8.R., XV, 21). 

Jaintia.—This hill lies to the east of the Barail range. It rises 
gradually from the Brahmaputra Valley in the north and presents an 
Spe scarp southwards to the Surma Valley (Law, Mountains of India, 
P. 9). 

Japla.—it is the ancient name of Husainabad, a small pargana lying 
along the bank of the Son. It was formerly in the Gaya district (B. and 
O. District Gazetteers, Palamau, by O'Malley, p. 183). 

Jayapura.—The Baripada Museum plate of Devanandadeva seems to 
refer to this place. It was presumably the capital of the Nanda family of 
Orissa and has been identified with Jaipur, a village situated in the Dhen- 
kanal State (Z.I., X XVI, Pt. II, pp. 74ff.; J.B.O.R.S., XV, 89; XVI, 457f. ; 
XVII, 17; Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2076). 
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Jivaka-ambavana.—It was nearer Jivaka’s dwelling house than Venu- 
vana (Sumargalavilasini, I, 133). Jivaka converted the mango-grove into 
a vihara, and made a gift of it to the Buddha and his Order. It was visited 
by king Ajatasatru of Magadha. (For further details, vide B. C. Law, 
Rajagrha in Ancient Literature, M.A.S.I., No. 58). 

Jhimatpura.—lIt is a village four miles to the north of Katwa (Kata- 
dvipa) which was the dwelling place of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, the famous 
author of the Sricaitanyacaritamrita (Law, Geographical Essays, p. 220). 

Kailin.—The new Kailan plate of Sridharana Rata of Samatata 
mentions this village which is under the Candina police station of the 
Sadar sub-division of the Tippera district, East Bengal, and about 10 
mniles south of Candina (J.H.Q., XXII and XXIII). . 

Kajangala (Kayangala).—This extensive hill tract lay to the east of 
Anga and extended from the Ganges in the north-east to the Suvarnarekha 
in the south-east. It was a Brahmin village, which was the birth-place of 
Nagasena (Milindapanha, p. 10). The Buddha once dwelt at Veluvana in 
Kajangala (Azguttara Nikaya, V. 54). The Master delivered the Indriya- 
bhivandsutta during his sojourn at Mukheluvana in Kajangala (Majjhima 
Nikaya, III, 298). In the Buddha’s time, food could be easily obtained 
here (dabbasambhara sulabha—Jdtaka, IV, 310). In the Mahdvagga (Vinaya 
texts, S.B.E., II, 38) as well as in the Sumangalavildsini (II, 429), it is stated 
to have been the eastern limit of Madhyadeéa beyond the Brahmin village 
of Mahasala. It is the Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang. It was 2,000 li 
in circuit and was bounded on the north by the Ganges. It is to be 
located somewhere in the Rajmahal district. It formed the western 
boundary of the PairvadeSa. There was a river called the Salalavati in 
the south-east. 

Kalandakaniviépa.—This woodland existed at Veluvana in Rajagrha 
where the Buddha once lived (Anguttara, II, pp. 35, 172, 179; III, 35; IV, 
402; Majjhima, III, p. 128). King Bimbisara made a gift of this Bamboo- 
grove to the Buddha. This grove was situated in the outer area of 
Rajagrha neither very far nor very near and yet, at the same time, a peaceful 
retreat most favourably situated (Vinaya-Mahdavagga, I, 39; Fausboll, 
Jataka, I, 85). It came to be so named as food was regularly given here 
to squirrels (Samantapdsddikd, III, 575). A party of six nuns went to 
attend the Giraggasamajja, a kind of festival, at Kalandakanivapa, while 
the Buddha was dwelling there (Vinaya, IV, 267). A_ highly popular 
music of the day known as the Giraggasamajji was played here in the 
presence of a party of six monks, while the Master was there (Vinaya, II, 
107). 
Kalavalagima.—This village was in Magadha. While residing near 
this village Moggallaina fell into sloth on the seventh day after the day of 
his reception into the Order. Aroused by the Master, Moggallina shook 
off sloth and completed meditation. He then attained arhatship 
(Dhammapada Commentary, I, 96). 

Kapilisrama.—The Yoginitantra (2.9, pp. 214ff.) mentions it. The 
Brhat Dharmapurdna (Ch. 22) also refers to it. This hermitage is situated 
in the Sagar island near the mouth of the Ganges. ; 

Karangarh (Karandagarh).—It is a hill near Bhagalpur town in the 
Bhagalpur district and is said to have derived its name, from the pious 
Hindu king Karna. The only objects of interest are the Saiva temples of 
some celebrity, one of which is very ancient (Byrne, Bhagalpur, B. D. 
Gazetteers, 1911, p. 166). 

Karatoyd.—This is a branch of the Brahmaputra. It formed the 
western boundary of Kamaripa (cf. Mahibhdrata, Vanaparva, Ch. 85). 
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The Padma Puradna (Ch. 21) mentions it as a holy river. It is also men- 
tioned in the Markandeya Purana, (57, 21-25) as well as in the Yoginitantra 
(1.11.60; 1.12.69; 2.1.114). This river was, according to the Kdlika 
Purdna (Ch. 51, 65ff.; Ch. 58, 37), 30 yojanas long and 100 yojanas wide. 
This river has its origin above Domar in the district of Rungpur and is 
joined on the left by a tributary in the same district and by another on the 
left in the district of Bogra. It has been identified by some with the 
Sadanira (cf. Amarakosa, I, 2, 3, 32; Haimakosa, IV, 151; Law, Rivers of 
India, p. 24). For further details, Law, Rivers of India, pp. 32-33. 

Karnaphuli—The Karnaphuli popularly known as the Kainca is the 
largest of the three main rivers of Chittagong and Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
It rises from the Lushai Hills that connect the Chittagong Hill Tracts with 
the south-western part of Assam, and flows south-west down to Rangamati, 
the headquarters of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Between Rangamati 
and Chittagong town this river is fed by a few small tributaries. It is 
navigable up to Rangamati. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers 
of India, p. 36. 

Karnasuvarna.—At the time of issuing Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara- 
varman, Karnasuvarna, which was once the capital of the Gauda king 
asinka, was in the possession of Bhaskara (H#.J., XII, pp. 65-79). Jaya- 
naga was an inhabitant of Karnasuvarnaka and while he was here, he 
issued a grant which is supposed to date from the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. (#.J., XVIII, p. 63). The Rohtadsgadh stone seal-matrix of 
Mahasamanta Sasankadeva mentions it (C.1.I., Vol. IIT). Rangamati in 
the district of Murshidabad lying on the western coast of the Ganges, is 
believed to have been the site of Karnasuvarna. It is situated at a dis- 
tance of 94 miles from Bandel and a mile and a half to the south-east of 
Chirati railway station. The soil of this place is red and hard, and offers 
a clue to the name of this place. According to some, the name is derived 
from Raktamrtti or Raktabhitti (lo-to-wei-chi), the name of an old Buddhist 
monastery, which the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang found in Karna- 
suvarna in the 7th century A.D. This kingdom, which was known to the 
Chinese as Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na, was about 14 or 15 hundred Ji in circuit. 
It was thickly populated, and the householders were rich. The land was 
tegularly cultivated, and produced abundance of flowers. The climate 
was agreeable. The people were honest and amiable in manners. They 
were fond of learning. Among the people there were believers and heretics. 
There were some Sarighdrémas and Deva temples (Beal, Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, II, 201). Many coins of the Kusana and Gupta ages, 
a few mounds of brick and clay called Thaikura-vadidanga, Rajavadidanga, 
Sannyasi-danga, etc., and a few tanks are found there. A Hindu deity 
made up of stone with eight hands called Mahisamardini has been dis- 
covered here. 

Karisa.—According to the Rimiyana (Balakanda, X XVII, 18-23), the 
country of the Kariisas or Kariisadesa seems to have been situated in the 
Sahabad district (Bihar). The southern district of Sahabad between the 
Tivers Son and Karmanaéa was called Karisadesa (Martin, Hastern 
India, I, p. 405). This is supported by a modern local inscription dis- 
covered at Masar in the Sahabad district designating the territory as 
Kariisadesa (Cunningham, A.S.R., III, 67-71). Vedagarbhapuri or modern 
Buxar is referred to in the Brahmanda Purana (Pirvakhanda, Ch. 5) as 
being situated in Kariisadesa. The people of this country known as the 
Kariisas fought with the Pandavas in the Kuruksetra war. (Vide Udyoga, 
Bhisma and Dronaparvans of the Mahibhdrata). They may be identified 
with the Chrysei (M. V. St. Martin, Htude sur la Geog: Grecque, p. 199). 
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A king of the Kariigas named Dadhra met his death at the hand of his son 
(Harsacarita, 6th Ucchasa). According to the Kautilya-arthasastra (p. 50), 
the elephants of KariisadeSa were inferior to those of Anga and Kalinga, 
For further details, vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 87-89. 

Kassapakéraéma.—This monastery was at Rajagrha (Samyutta, III, 
p. 124). 

Kausikii—It is a river mentioned in the Nidhanpur charter of 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamariipa. The Ramayana (Adiparva, Ch. 34), the 
Mahabharata (Ch. 110, 20-22), the Varaha Purana (Ch. 140) and the Padma 
Purdna (Ch. 21) also refer to this river. It is also mentioned in the Kalika 
Puréva as the Mahakausiki issuing out of the Himalaya mountain (Ch. 
14.14, Ch. 14.31). It is to be identified with Kusiara of Sylhet flowing 
through the area known as Pajica-Khanda. But there is a difference of 
opinion as to its identification (J.C., I, pp. 421ff.). Hunter points out that 
the Kusi or the Kausiki formerly joined the Karatoya river (Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Purnea). There have been changes in the course of 
this river (J.A.S.B., LXIV, pp. 1-24). 

Kadambari.—It was a forest near Campa. There was a mountain 
called Kali near it. Here ParSvanatha wandered about for four months 
in front of Kalikunda which was a large tank (B. C. Law, Some Jaina 
Canonical Siitras, p. 177). 

Kadlasili.—tIt was a black rock on a slope of Reigiri (Isigili) (Digha, 
II, 116; Papaticasiidani, II, 63). The rock stood so close to Gijjhakiita 
that it was possible for the Buddha to watch from the latter hill, when the 
Jaina ascetics were practising there the difficult penance of remaining in 4 
standing posture, rejecting seats (Majjhima Nikdaya, I, 92). On this rock 
Godhika and Vakkali committed suicide (Samyutta Nikaya, I, 120f.; III, 
124), The Kalasila was, perhaps, no other than what is called the site of 
Gunasilacaitya in the Jaina Uvdsagadasdo. 

Kalna.—It is in the district of Burdwan, and is considered to be a 
very sacred place of the Hindus. It was the abode of the famous Vaisnava 
saints, Siryadasa, Gauridésa, Jagannathadésa and Bhagavandasa. It is 
also famous as Ambika-Kalna (Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 76). 

Kamaripa.—tt is bounded on the north by Bhutan, on the east by 
the districts of Darrang and Nowgong, on the south by the Khasi hills and 
on the west by Goalpara. The greater part of Kamarapa consists of & 
wide plain, through the lower portion of which the Brahmaputra makes its 
way, flowing a steady course from east to west. South of the river this 
plain is much broken up by hills (B. C. Allen, Kdmrup, Assam District 
Gazetteers, Vol. IV, Ch. 1). It is mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion as one of the frontier states outside the limits of the Gupta empire of 
which the capital was Pragjyotisapura (Kalika Purana, Ch. 38), identified 
with modern Gauhati (J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 25). The ancient kingdom of 
Kamaripa generally occupied an area larger than that of the modern 
province and extended westwards to the Karatoya river. According to 
the Yoginitantra (1. 11. 60-61; 1. 12. 68; 2. 2.119) the kingdom of Kama- 
riipa comprised the whole of the Brahmaputra (Lauhitya) valleys, together 
with Rangpur and Cooch Behar (Imperial Gazetteer of India, XIV, p. 331). 
The kingdom included Manipur, Jaintia, Cachar, West Assam, and parts 
of Mymensingh and Sylhet. The modern districts extended from Goalpars 
to Gauhati (Lassen, /.A., I, 87; II, 973). The country of Kamariipa was 
about 10,000 li in circuit, and the capital town was about 30 li. The land, 
though low, was regularly cultivated. Vaidyadeva was the ruler oe the 
kingdom of Kamaripa (#.J., II, p. 355). In the Kamauli grant of V aidya- 
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deva, the village granted is said to have been situated in Kamaripamandala 
and Pragjyotisabhukti (#.J., II, 348). The king of Kamaripa used to 
pay taxes to Samudragupta (Fleet, C.J.J., III, pp. 6-8). According to 
the Silimpur inscription dated the 11th century A.D., a Brahmin belonging 
to Varendri was given gold coins by Jayapala, a king of Kamaripa 
(H.I., XIII, 292, 295). Kamaripa was conquered by Vijayasena and 
Laksmanasena according to the copperplate inscription discovered at 
Deoparé and Madhadinagar. The Belaiva copperplate- of Bhojavarman 
informs us that king Vajravarman crippled the power of the king of Kama- 
rapa (N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 15ff.). The 
India Office Plate of Laksmanasena refers to Kamaripa along with Kalinga, 
Kasi, etc. (H.I., X XVI, Pt. I). Kamaripa is also called Pragjyotisa; but 
in the Raghuvamga (IV, 83-84), the people of Kamaripa and Pragjyotisa 
are described as two different nations. The lord of Pragjyotisa performed 
magic rites with the dust from his feet. (For details, see B. C. 
Law, Pragjyotisa, J.U.P.H.S., XVIII, Pts. I and II, pp. 43ff.) 

In 1912 three copperplates were discovered at the village of Nidhana- 
pura 1 in Paficakhanda-pargana in the district of Sylhet. These plates 
form parts of a grant of land to some Brahmanas by Bhaskaravarman, 
king of Kamaripa, issued from the camp at Karnasuvarna. Subsequently, 
two more plates were found. The copperplates inscribed under the orders 
of Vaidyadeva, king of Kamaripa, were found in Kamauli near Benaras 
city (#.I., II, 347ff.). For further details, vide 7.H.Q., Vol. VI, No. 1, 
pp. 60ff. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, the country of Kaéma- 
ripa, known in Chinese as Kia-mo-leu-po, was situated above 900 li (or 150 
miles) east from Pundravardhana and was 10,000 li in circuit. It was low 
and moist, and the crops regular. The climate was genial and the people 
were honest. They were persevering students, and were of small stature 
and black-looking. The pilgrim did not see any Aéokan monument there. 
The people did not believe in Buddhism. But some hold that a very 
debased form of later Buddhism was prevalent in Kamaripa for some 
centuries (K. L. Barua, Early History of Kamaripa, p. 304). Deva temples 
were Many in number, and the various systems had professed adherents. 
The king was a lover of learning and his subjects followed his example. 
Though the king was not a Buddhist, he treated the accomplished monks 
with due respect. 

Kamariipa in the north-east seems to have been independent, and it 
remained outside the sphere of Asoka’s religious propaganda. The enu- 
meration of the frontier kingdoms and republics whose rulers did homage 
and paid tribute to Samudragupta, enables us to define the boundaries of 
his dominions with accuracy and to realize the nature of the political divi- 
sions of India in the 4th century A.D. Kamaripa was one of the tributary 
kingdoms on the eastern side of India (V. A. Smith, Aéoka, 3rd ed., p. 81; 
Early History of India, 1924, p. 302). It retained the Brahmanical supre- 
macy for a long time. Although it paid taxes to the great Gupta kings, 
yet it retained its autonomy in internal administration. Harsa, the 
successor of Rajyavardhana, concluded an alliance with Bhaskaravarman, 
king of Kamariipa, whose father Susthitavarman Mrganka fought against 
Mahasenagupta. That Susthitavarman was associated with the river 
Lohitya (Lauhitya) or Brahmaputra clearly shows that he was a king of 





1 The Nidhanpura grant of Bhaskaravarman is also known es the Nadhanpur 
grant. (Vide A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to F. W. Thomas, 
edited by Katre and Gode, pp. 85ff.). 
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Kaémaripa. Kamaripa was conquered by Devapala, the son and succes- 
sor of Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty. According to the Ramacarita 
Ramapala also conquered it. It was also conquered repeatedly by the 
kings of Gauda. The kingdom of Kamaripa was included in the dominion 
of some of the Pala kings of Bengal. The Candra king Balacandra’s son 
Vimalacandra ruled Kaémaripa. Karly in the 13th century A.D. the 
Ahom chiefs made themselves masters of this country. 

Kamakhya.—It is a place of pilgrimage in Assam (Brhat-Dharma 
Purdna, I, 14; Kalika Purana, Ch. 62). The temple of Sakti, Siva’s wife, 
at Kiamakhya near Gauhati was famous in ancient times. It was a great 
centre of the sensual form of worship inculcated in the Tantras. There 
was a deity named Mahamaya who was ever ready to fulfil human desires, 
The Kadlika Purdna and the Yoginitantra (Pirva Khanda, Ch. 12) preserve 
the names of several kings whose titles betray their aboriginal descent, 
and who were followed by Naraka the founder of the ancient and famous 
city of Pragjyotisapura. According to tradition Naraka ruled from the 
Karatoya river to the extreme east of the Brahmaputra Valley. Bhaga- 
datta, son of Naraka, was an ally of Duryodhana (Mahabharata, 
Udyogaparva, Ch. 4). The temple of Kamakhya in Kamaripa is a special 
object of veneration to the devotees of this creed, as it is said to cover the 
place where the genitals of Sakti fell when her body was cut into pieces by 
Visnu. But Saktism is not popular with the inhabitants of Assam. The 
devotees of Siva who is the male counterpart of Sakti are mostly found in 
the Surma Valley. Another small sect remarkable for the peculiarity of 
its tenets is the Sahajbhajan. Each worshipper endeavours to secure 
salvation by taking a woman as a spiritual guide. The temple of Kami- 
khya& on the Nilacala hill near Gauhati and the temple of Hayagriva 
Madhava at Hajo, about 15 miles by road north-west of Gauhati, are the 
important temples. For further details, vide Banikanta Kakati’s The 
Mother Goddess Kimakhy1, 1948. 

Kamtipur.—It is situated at a distance of about 19 miles to the south- 
west of the town of Cooch Behar. It is now in ruins. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton has left an interesting account of it in his Hastern India. 
According to him, Kamtapur was protected on three sides by an earthen 
rampart, about 20 to 40 ft. in height. The KamteSvari temple which was 
very important was destroyed by the Pathans. bas 

Kedirpur.—It is a village in the district of Faridpur within the jums- 
diction of the police station .Palang. A copperplate inscription of 
Sricandradeva has been discovered here, containing the emblem of 
Buddhist dharmacakra and two couchant deer on two sides (I.H.Q., Vol. II, 
pp. 313ff.). 

Kenduli—(Kendvavilla).—It is a village in the Bolpur Thana of the 
Suri sub-division, situated on the north bank of the river Ajaya, a few 
miles west of Ilambazar and about 22 miles south of Suri in the district of 
Birbhum. It is famous as the birthplace of the great Sanskrit poet Jaya- 
deva who flourished in the 12th century A.D. and composed the well-known 
Gitagovinda, a Sanskrit lyrical poem in praise of Radhika and Krsna. The 
body of Jayadeva was buried and not burnt after his death, and his tomb 
is still to be seen here surrounded by beautiful groves and trees. This 
place is visited by pilgrims, mostly Vaisnavas (Introducing India, Pt. 1, 
R.A.S.B., Pub. 1947, p. 72). ; 

Kerakera.—It is the name of a village in Adipur pargana, situated 
about 12 miles to the south-south-east of Khiching (Z.J., XXV, Pt. IV, 
October, 1939). 
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Keésipura.—The Yoginitantra (I. 14. 84-85) mentions it. 

Khad-daha.—It is a village in the Barrackpore sub-division, situated 
on the bank of the river Hooghly, 12 miles north of Calcutta. It is a place 
of pilgrimage for the Vaisnavas. Nityananda, one of the greatest disciples 
of Caitanya, lived here for some time. He came here to practise asceticism. 
For further details, vide B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. 219. 

Khalatika hills—These are the modern Barabar hills in the district of 
Gaya. The Barabar hill cave Inscriptions of Asoka inform us that four 
cave-dwellings were dedicated to the Ajivikas by Asoka in the Khalatika 
hills (cf. Patafijali’s Mahabhdsya, 1; 2, 2; B. C. Law, India as described in 
the early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 27). The Khalatika (Bald- 
headed) hills became known in the later inscriptions by the name of 
Gorathagiri (Goradhagiri), and still later by the name of Pravaragiri (see 
B.C. Law, Rajagriha in Ancient Literature, M.A.S.I., No. 58). 

The Barabar hill in the Jahanabad sub-division in the district of Gaya 
contains the Satghara and the Nagarjuni caves of the time of Aéoka and 
his grandson Dagaratha. It is about seven miles to the east of Bela station 
of the Patna-Gaya railway. To the south and near the foot of the hill are 
the seven rock-cut caves called Saitghara. Out of these seven caves three 
are on the Nagarjuni hills. 

A shrine on a large stone was converted in the Buddha’s time into a 
Buddhist retreat known as the Pasinaka-cetiya, which was situated in the 
religious area of Magadha. Some have identified it with Gorathagiri or 
some other hill near it. 

Khandajotika.—It is possibly Khandajuli between Mallasarul and 
Gohagrim in the Burdwan division, Bengal (Z.I., XXIII, V, p. 158). 

Kharagpur hills—A range of hills is situated immediately to the 
south of Monghyr town. These hills which are an off-shoot from the 
northern face of the Vindhya hills, measure 30 miles in length (J.A.S.B., 
Vol. XX1I). 

Khasia.—See Garo. 

Khidi.—The Sena copperplates of the 12th century A.D. mention 
Khiadivisaya and Khadi-mandala. Khadi is to be identified with Khadi- 
pargana in the Sunderbans (Diamond Harbour sub-division) (Inscriptions 
of Bengal, III, 60, 170). 

Khalimpur.—It is near Gaur in the Maldah district (#.J., IV, 243), 
where the plate of Dharmapiladeva was discovered. 

Khanumata.—It was a prosperous Brahmin village in Magadha where 
& Vedic institution was maintained on a land granted by king Bimbisara 
(Sumangalavildsini, I, 41; Digha, I, 127). It was a gift to the Brahmin 
Kiitadanta by the Magadhan king Bimbisaira. It was the place where the 
Brahmin Kiitadanta lived with all the powers over life and property, as if 
he were the king himself. Annually a great sacrifice was made involving 
the slaughter of many bulls, calves, goats and rams (Digha, I, 127). 

Khetur.—It is a village in the Rajshahi district visited by Sricaitanya, 
the great Hindu religious reformer of the 16th century A.D., in whose 
honour a temple was built there. (Introducing India, Pt. II, p. 78.) 

Kolhui.—It is situated at a distance of three miles to the north-west of 
Basirh containing a stone pillar surmounted by a lion, a ruined stipa, an 
old tank and some small eminences marking the site of ancient buildings. 
All these remains clearly correspond with the account of the remains to 
the north-west of Vaisali as given by Hiuen Tsang (Muzaffarpur, by 
O'Malley, B. D. Gazetteers, pp. 141-42). 
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Kolikagama.—This village was located eight or nine li (14 miles) 
south-west of the Nalanda monastery. It is associated with Sariputta 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, 171). In this village Moggallana was 
born and died (Dhammapada Commentary, P.T.S., Vol. I, p. 89). 

Kollaga.—This suburb (sannivesa) lay beyond Kundapura in a further 
north-easterly direction. It appears to have been principally inhabited 
by the Ksatriyas of the Naya or Jiidtri clan to which Mahavira himself 
belonged (Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo, Vol. II, Transl., p. 4, note 8). 

Kotigama.—It was a village of the Vijjians (Samyutta Nikdya, V, 431). 
Buddha in course of the journey from Rajagrha to Kusinara passed through 
it (Digha Nikdya, II, 90-91). 

Kotisila.—It was a tirtha (sacred place) in Magadha. Many saints 
practised penances here and attained perfection (Law, Some Jaina Canoni- 
cal Sutras, p. 178). 

Kotivarsavisaya—(Jain Kodivarisa or Kodivarisiyé).—It is recorded 
as a sub-division of the Pundravardhanabhukti. It is in the epigraphic 
records of the Palas and Senas of Bengal that the name frequently occurs. 
It must have included the whole or a part of Dinajpur. Banagram, 
modern, Bangarh, was the chief town of Kotivarga. According to the 
Jaina Avasyaka Niryukti (1305) King Caliya of Kodivarisa became a Jain 
ascetic. The ruins of Bangarh are found on the eastern bank of the river 
Punarbhava, one and a half mile to the north of Gangarampur, which is 
18 miles south of Dinajpur. The region round Gangarémpur may be 
identified with Kotikapura or ancient Devakota, the capital of Kotivarsa 
in Northern Bengal. According to tradition Bangarh was the site of the 
fortified town of the demon king Bana whose wife Kalarani is said to have 
a tank dug called Kaladighi at Gangarampur. According to the copper- 
plate inscription of Mahipala I, discovered at Bangarh, Mahipiila regained 
his lost paternal kingdom. Some of the old relics of Bangarh are now kept 
in the Dinajpur palace. Here we find a richly carved stone-pillar made of 
touch-stone, a Siva temple and a Buddhist caitya of about the 11th century 
A.D. According to the Damodarpur grant of the time of Budhagupta 
and Jayadatta (E.I., XV, 138ff.), Donga, a village, existed in the sub- 
division of Himavacchikhara (lit. on the summit of the Himalayas) in the 
Kotivarsavisaya of the Pundravardhanabhukti (J.C., V, p. 433). 

Kotydsrama.—This hermitage of Vasistha has been identified with 
Kuting, 32 miles from Baripada (#.I., XXV, Pt. IV, October, 1939). 

Krauiicasvabhra.—It is the name of a donated village mentioned in 
the Khalimpur copperplate grant of Dharmapiladeva (Gaudalekhamald, I, 
pp. 9ff.). It was situated in the district of Mahantaprakasa within the 
jurisdiction of the Vyaghratati-mandala in the Paundravardhanabhukti 
(£.I., IV, pp. 243ff.). 

Krinila.—The Nalanda Plate of Samudragupta refers to this wsaya 
also mentioned in the Monghyr grant of Devapala, which according to it, 
is stated to have been situated in the bhukti of Srinagara or Patna (E.L., 
XXV, Pt. IT, April, 1939). 

Kripa (or Kipa).—This river may be identified with the modern 
Kopa, a tributary of the Babla in Eastern India. (Law, Rivers of India, 

. 45). 
: Kukkutapadagiri (also called Gurupddagiri).—Stein has located it on 
the Sobhnith hill, the highest peak in a range of hills further south-west 
from Kurkihar and about four miles distant from the village of Wazirgan] 
(I.A., March, 1901, p. 88). Some have identified it with Gurpa hill about 
100 li east of Bodh-Gaya (J.A.S.B., 1906, p. 77). Cunningham has identi- 
fied it with the three peaks situated about a mile to the north of Kurkihar 
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and 16 miles north-east of Gaya (C.A.G.I., ed. Majumdar, p. 721). The 
three peaks are said to have been the scene of some of the miracles of the 
Buddhist saint Mahakasyapa. According to Hiuen Tsang, the lofty peaks 
of the Kukkutapada or the Gurupada mountain are the endless cliffs and 
its deep valleys are boundless ravines. Its lower slopes have their gullies 
covered with tall trees, and rank vegetation clothes the steep heights. A 
threefold cliff projects in isolated loftiness reaching the sky and blending 
with the clouds. Mahakasyapa took up his abode on this mountain 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 143). 

Kukkutéraéma.—This monastery was at Pataliputra (Samyutta, V, 
15, 17, 171, 173). A king of Magadha named Munda came here to see the 
sage Narada and listen to his doctrine. The sage instructed him and 
brought him solace as he was overwhelmed with grief at the death of his 
queen Bhaddé. Thereafter he attended to his duties as usual (Avg., III, 
53ff.). A monk named Bhadda dwelt at this drama and he had conversa- 
tions with Buddha’s famous disciple Ananda (Sam., V, 15-16, 171-2). 
According to Buddhaghosa this drama was built by Kukkutasetthi (M/aj- 
jhima Commentary, II, 571). Hiuen Tsang says that it existed to the 
south-east of the old city of Pataliputta and was built by Asoka when he 
was converted to Buddhism (Beal, Records of the Western World, II, 95). 
The Divydvadéna often refers to it (pp. 381ff., 430ff.). This drama was 
different from that which existed at Kausambi bearing the same name 
(Vinaya, I, 300). 

Kulaiica.—It is a town founded by the sage Kacara, which is identical 
with Kolafica, Krodafici or Krodanja. This place seems to have been a 
stronghold of the Brahmanas of the Sandilyagotra. Five ancestors of 
these Brahmanas came to Vanga from Kolafica at the invitation of king 
Adisiira for the performance of a Vedic sacrifice.. This place seems to 
have been situated on the Ganges (H.I., XXIV, Pt. ITI, July, 1937). Some 
hold that it is situated in eastern or northern India. 

Kuluha hill.—It lies six miles south-west of Hunterganj. It contains 
some ruined temples. It is a place of pilgrimage of the Hindus (B. and O. 
District Gazetteers, Hazaribagh, 1917, p. 202). 

Kumdari.—This river may be identified with the modern Kumari which 
waters the Dalma hills in Manbhum (Law, Rivers of India, p. 45). 

Kumbhinagara.—Kumbhinagara may be identified with Kumhira in 
Rampurhat of the Birbhum district of Bengal (vide, Saktipur Copperplate 
of Laksmanasena, E.I., X XI, p. 214). 

Kundapura.—Also called Khattiyakundaggama identified with Basu- 
oe a suburb of Vaisali, was the birthplace of Mahavira (Avaéyaka Capit, 
p. 243). ‘ 

Laksya.—It is mentioned in the Yoginitantra (1/11, pp. 60-61) as the 
confluence of Laksyaé. The Laksya is the prettiest river in the district of 
Dacca. It is found to have been formed from the three streams that took 
off from the old Brahmaputra. It flows into the Dhalesvari at Madanganj. 
(Law, Rivers of India, p. 34). 

Lambeva.—It may be identified with Limbu in the Narasinghapur 
State of Orissa (H.J., XXVI, Pt. II, p. 78). 

Latthivana ( = Skt. Yasthivana).—It is about two miles north of Tapo- 
vana in the district of Gaya. It was a palm-grove (idlujjana) according 
to the Pali commentator Buddhaghosa (Samantapdsddika, Sinhalese ed.. 
p. 158; P.T.S. ed., V. 972). Here Bimbisara was converted by the Buddha 
(Manorathapirani, p. 100). This grove which was situated in the out- 
skirts of the city of RAjagrha (Rdjagahanagarupacdre) was considered far 
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away as compared with Venuvana (Jdt., I, 85; cf. Vinaya-Mahdvagga, 
J, 35). It was the name of the royal park of Bimbisadra where the Buddha 
arrived from Gayasisa and halted with the Jatila converts on his way to 
Rajagrha (Vinaya-Mahdvagga, I, 35). Hiuen Tsang describes it as a dense 
forest of bamboos which covered a mountain, and points out that above 
10 li to the south-west of it were two hot springs (Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, II, 146). 

Lauhitya.—See Brahmaputra. It is mentioned in the Yoginitantra 
(2. 5. 139ff.). It is considered as very sacred (Kalika Purana, Ch. 58. 39). 

Lauriya-Nandangarh.—This village well-known for its Asokan pillar 
is situated in the Gandak valley some 16 miles to the north-west of Bettiah 
in the Champaran district, at the meeting point of two of the principal 
routes leading to Nepal border. It must have enjoyed a position of 
considerable importance from very early times. For an account of 
explorations at this site vide, A.8.J., Annual Report, 1906-1907, pp. 119ff.; 
1935-36, pp. 55ff. For earlier explorations vide, A.S.J.R., I, pp. 68ff.; 
XVI, 104ff.; XXII, 47ff. 

Lohit.—The great tributary, which meets the Brahmaputra in the 
district of Sadiya, is the Lohit or Lauhitya (Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, 
Ch. 9; AnuSdsanaparva, 7647; cf. Raémdyana, Kiskindhyakanda, XL, 26, 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, p. 425). It flows from north-east above the 
Namkiu mountains as the united flow of four streams (Law, Rivers of India, 
p. 30). This river formed the boundary of Pragjyotisa or Gauhati in Assam 
(Raghuvaméa, IV, 81). 

Lupaturd.—It is probably the same as Lipatunga of the Patna State 
(Orissa). Some have identified it with Lepta, six miles south-east of 
Bolangir in the Patna State (#.I., XXIII, Pt. VII). 

Lushai.—The Lushai Hills stretch southwards from the Manipur State. 
They are bounded on the east by the Chin Hills and on the west by the 
Chittagong hills. The Arakan Yoma lies to the south of the Lushai Hills. 
(For details, vide B. C. Law, Mountains of India, p. 9). 

Macalagima.—tIt was a well laid village in Magadha where the Sun-god 
and the Moon-god were worshipped by the people. It was bedecked with 
roads, resthouses, tanks and big buildings long before the advent of the 
Buddha (Jat., I, 199, 206; Dhammapada Commy., I, 265-80; Sumargala- 
vilasin?, III, 710ff.). . 

Maddakucchi-migaddya (migadéva).—This deer park at Maddakucchi 
was an important site in or about Rajagrha (Vinaya, I, 105; Samyutta, I, 
p. 27). Buddhaghosa takes Maddakucchi to be the actual name of the 
park where the antelopes were allowed to live freely (Sdratthappakasini, I, 
77). The site was apparently on the plains and it occupied a space near 4 
curve in one of the hills of Rajagrha. ° : 

Magadha.—Panini in his Astdadhydyi (4.1.170) and Patafijali in his 
Mahdbhasya (1.1.2, p. 56) refer to it. Panini uses the form Magadha and 
Patafijali also uses Sumagadha (2. 1. 2, p. 48). According to the Daéa- 
kumiracaritam (ed. H. H. Wilson), the lord of Magadha went to wage wat 
with the monarch of Malava, with the result that the king of Malava was 
defeated and captured alive. But the Magadhan king mercifully rein- 
stated him in his kingdom (pp. 3ff.). The royal ladies of Magadha were 
kept in security in a spot in the Vindhya forest inaccessible to enemies 
(p. 6). The Raghuvaméa (Sarga I, v. 31) points out that king Dilipa had a 
oe wedded queen named Sudaksina belonging to the Magadhan royal 

amily. . 

Magadha is also mentioned in the Bhabru Edict of Aéoka as well as in 

the Bhigavata Purina (IX. 22, 45; X.2, 2; K.62, 14; X. 73, 33; X. 83, 
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23). In the Tibetan Buddhist Geography Magadha is not within Prici 
but within Madhyadesa. It comprises the districts of Gayé and Patna. 
Some place it to the west of Anga being separated from the latter kingdom 
by the river Campa. King Asoka in his Bhabru Edict after saluting the 
Samgha (Buddhist Church) wished them good health and comfortable 
movement. It seems probable that in the Sarnath Pillar Inscription of 
Asoka we have just the first two syllables (Pata) of the name of Pataliputra. 
But it is definite from the Barhut inscriptions that three persons went 
there from Pataliputra. The Hathigumpha inscription shows that when 
Brhaspatimitra was the king of Anga-Magadha (2nd century B.C.), king 
Kharavela of Kalinga marched towards Magadha after having stormed 
Gorathagiri and brought pressure to bear upon Rajagrha, the ancient 
capital of Magadha (Rdjagaham upapidapayati—E.J., X, App. No. 1345; 
cf. Acta Orientalia, I, 265; Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri Caves, p. 17).1 The Magadhan empire did not wholly 
perish on the death of Skandagupta. It was ruled by Puragupta, Nara- 
sinhagupta, Kumaragupta II and Buddhagupta. Then the imperial line 
passed on to a dynasty of eleven Gupta princes. The Damodarpur plates, 
Sarnath Inscriptions, the Eran epigraph of Buddhagupta and the Betul 
plates of Parivrajaka Maharaja Samksobha, dated in the year A.D. 518, 
testify to the fact that the Gupta empire continued to exert sovereign 
rights in the latter half of the 5th as well as the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. 
In the first half of the 7th century the Gupta power, though overshadowed, 
was ruined by Adityasena who assumed the titles of Paramabhattaraka and 
Maharajadhiraja. As proved by the Aphsad and Deo-Baranark inscrip- 
tions, Adityasena and his successors were the only North Indian sovereigns 
who appear actually to have dominated Magadha and Madhyadesa. 
About the early part of the 8th century A.D. the throne of Magadha was 
occupied by Gopdla, a Gauda king as the Pala inscriptions seem to 
indicate. According to the Ragholi plates of Saktivarman, Saktivarman, 
king of Kalinga, is said to belong to the Magadha family. It is distinctly 
stated in the plates that the glorious Maharaja Saktivarman adorns the 
Magadha family (Médgadha-kulitanka) (E.I., XII, 2ff.). The Sirpur Stone 
Inscription of the time of Mahasivagupta (H.J., XI, 184ff.) states that 
Vasala, the mother of Mahasivagupta, was the daughter of the king of 
Magadha (Magadhadhipatya) named Siryavarman. The Mahakita In- 
“eription of Mangaleéa (I.A., XIX, 14ff.) states that Kirtivarman I alias 
Puru-ranaparakramanka obtained victories over the kings of many cities 
including Magadha. The inscription of Jayadeva at Katmandu refers to 
the grand-daughter of the great Adityasena, king of Magadha (Magadha- 
dauhitri Magadhidhipasya mahatah Adityasenasya). 

The Aihole Inscription of Mahamandalesvara Camunda II (J.A., IX, 
96ff.) states that the brave king Camundaraja (prabala-balayutam vira- 
Caémunda-bhiipalam) deserves praise from Magadha, Gurjara, Andhra, 
Dravida and Nepala. The Sirur Inscription of the time of Amoghavarsa I 
(#.I., VII, 202ff.) points out that Atiéayadhavala (Amoghavarsa I) is 
worshipped by the lords of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, Malava and Vengi 
(Vanga- Anga-Magadha-Milava-Vergisair arccito’tisayadhavalah). Similarly 











1 Difference of opinions exists about the reading and interpretation of the various 
terms in tho following pasrage: Athame ca vase mahatd sen (A)... we ee 
Goradhagirim ghatipayita Rajagaham upapidapayat?. The term Goradhagiri is taken 
by Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji to mean a rocky fortress on the outskirts of Rajagrha, 
but Dr. Barua takes it to be the name of a person. (See Old Brahmi Inscriptions in 
the Caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, pp. 223-27; ef. J.B.O.RS., I, 162.) 
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in the Nilgund Inscription of the time of Amoghavarsa I, we find mention of 
this fact in detail. It is stated there that the feet of Atisayadhavala are 
rubbed by the diadems of hostile kings. It is further pointed out that his 
heroism is praised throughout this world and that he is worshipped by the 
lords of the above-mentioned places. The Govindapur Stone Inscription 
of the poet Gangadhara (H.J., II, 330ff.) informs us that the illustrious 
ruler of Magadha (Sri-Magadhesvara) gave him the name of Vyasa. Ac- 
cording to the Ablur inscription (#.J., V, 237ff.) Bijjana (Bijjala), the 
Kalacuri king, defeated the Magadhas along with the Andhras, Gurjaras, 
Vangas, Kalingas, Colas, Latas, etc. For a full account of Magadha vide 
B. C. Law, The Magadhas in Ancient India (R.A.S., Monograph No. 24). 

Mahddeva.—This hill as described by Hiuen Tsang was a small soli- 
tary double-peaked one. Here the Buddha overcame the Yakkha Vakula. 
According to some it was situated on the western frontier of Hiranya- 
parvata. To the west of it were some hot springs (J.A.8.B., Vol. LXI, 
Pt. I, 1892). 

Mahinadi.—The Yoginitantra mentions it (2.5, pp. 139-140). The 
Mahanadi is the largest river in Orissa, which rises from the hills at the 
south-east corner of Berar. It flows past Sihoa and passes through Bastar 
in the Central Provinces. It reaches the southern border of the district of 
Bilaspur. It is fed by five tributaries. It follows a south-easterly course 
and flows past the town of Cuttack. For further details vide Law, Rivers 
of India, p. 44. 

Mahasthan.—See Paundravardhanabhukti. A burnt clay figure of a 
female deity belonging to the Sunga period was found at Mahasthan-garh! 
in the Bogra district in course of digging an outlet. This helps us to con- 
firm the fact that Mahasthin represents one of the earliest city-sites of 
Bengal and was in occupation from the 2nd century B.C. to the 12th 
century A.D. (A.S.I., Annual Reports, 1930-34, p. 128). 

The most important epigraphical discovery is that of a small tablet 
of buff sandstone at Mahasthan. It is engraved with six-lines of writing 
in ancient Brahmi characters of about the 3rd century B.C., and is the 
first record of its kind ever found in Bengal. The distinct mention of 
Pudanagara (Skt. Pundranagara) in this inscription? confirms the identi- 
fication of Mahasthan with the city of Pundranagara or Pundravardhana 
which was first proposed by General Cunningham (A.9.R., XV, 104ff.). 
For an account of exploration, see A.S.J., Annual Reports 1934-1935, 
pp. 40ff.; Excavations at Mahisthan by T. N. Ramachandran, A.R.AS.L,, 
1936/37 (1940). . 

Mahédvana.—lt was a natural forest outside the town of Vaidali lying 
in one stretch up to the Himalayas. It was so called because it covered 
a large area (Sumangalavildsini, I, 309; Samyutta, I, 29-30). i 

** Mahaévana-vihéra.—This monastery was in the Vriji country according 
to the Mahdvamaa (IV. 32). Fa-hien refers to it in his travels. 

Mainéimiti.-The Mainamati copperplate of Ranavankamalla Hari- 
kaladeva of the Saka Era 1141 refers to the Mainamiati hills, about five miles 
to the west of the town of Comilla in the district of Tipperah. The copper- 
plate only mentions the Mainamati hills instead of the Lalmai (Haraprasid 
Memorial Volume, pp. 282ff.). The name Mainimati is probably asso- 
ciated with Mayanamati, the queen of Manikchandra, a king of the Candras, 
who ruled Bengal in the 10th and 11th centuries A.D. This queen and her 
son Gopicandra played an important part in Bengali folk-songs. Queen 

eg ee Ree ee ao eh re a Si eee g ce age we a ee 


1 Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 79. 
2 E.IT., XXI, 83-91. 
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Mayanamati seems to have been a disciple of a great Saiva Yogi, Goraksa- 
natha, while her son was a disciple of a low caste siddha. An Officer of 
the royal groom is mentioned as embracing Sahajayéna Buddhism at 
Pattikeraka. A village of the Tipperah district, which extends up to the 
Mainamati hills, even now retains the name of Patikara or Paitkaré. The 
existence of the kingdom of Pattikera may be traced back as far as the 
8th century A.D. Coins similar to those of the Candra dynasty and terra- 
cotta plaques with figures of Arakanese and Burmese men and women 
have been found at Mainadmati. In these coins the name of Patikera 
occurs. It appears that there was an intimate relation between Burma 
and the kingdom of Pattikera. Ranavankamalla Harikdladeva was a 
chieftain of this place, while the Devas were then the independent rulers. 
The Pattikeraka Vihara of the Pala period was an important monastery. 
A mound at Mainamati, known as the ruins of Anandaraja’s palace, seems 
to be a monastery. Some rulers of the Candra dynasty mentioned in the 
inscriptions, e.g., Sricandra, Govindacandra, Suvarnacandra, Pirnacandra, 
ruled eastern and southern Bengal between 900 and 1050 A.D. with Rohita- 
giri as their capital. The naked stone image of a Jaina tirthankara found 
at Mainamati shows the influence of Jainism in this region. The discovery 
of such deities as Ganega, Hara-Gauri, Vasudeva, shows the influence of 
Hinduism there. Anandaraja’s palace, Bhojaraji’s palace, Candimura, 
Ripabanmura, Salbanraja’s palace are some of the mounds situated here, 
worthy of notice. In one of these mounds we find temples of Siva and 
Candi. A square monastery like that of Pahadpura existed there. The 
central temple contains on its walls projecting mouldings, lotus petals, etc. 
Many carved terra-cotta plaques containing the figures of Yaksas, Kim- 
purusas, Gandharvas, Vidyddharas, Kinnaras, Buddha, Padmapéni, warriors, 
animals, lotus flowers, etc. have been discovered. The potteries found 
there are mostly in ruins. Some small bronze images of the Buddha have 
also been found.2 

Makulaparvata.—Some have identified it with Kaluha hill which is 
about 26 miles to the south of Buddha Gaya and about 16 miles to the 
north of Chatra in the district of Hazaribagh. The place abounds in 
Buddhist architectural remains and figures of the Buddha. The Buddha 
is said to have spent his sixth rainy season on this mountain. 

Mallaparvata.—It is the Paresnath hill in the district of Hazaribagh, 
two miles from the Isri railway station. Itis a sacred hill for the Jains. 
It is the Mount Maleus of the Greeks (McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 
pp. 63, 139). It is also known as the Sametsikhara, Samidagiri and 

amadhigiri. 

Mallasdrul.—tt is a village situated about a mile and a half from the 
north bank of the Damodar river within the jurisdiction of the Galsi police 
station of the Burdwan district, Bengal, where a copperplate of Vijayasena 
was discovered (H.I., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 155). 

Mandira hills —The Kalika Purdna mentions this parvata (Ch. 13. 23). 
It is situated in the Banka sub-division of the district of Bhagalpur, 30 
miles to the south of Bhagalpur, and three miles to the north of Bansi. This 
hill is about. 700 feet high. The oldest buildings are the two temples, now 
mruins. The Sitakund tank is the largest, 100 feet long by 500 feet wide. 
According to Fleet it is situated about 35 miles south of Bhagalpur 





1 For details, vide T. N. Ramachandran, Recent Archaeological discoveries along 
the Mainamati and Lalmai Ranges, published in the B. C. Law Volume, Pt. II, pp. 213ff.; 
ine India, Pt. 1, pp. 82-83; Harikela and the ruins at Mainadmati—I.H.Q., KX, 

» pp. 1-8. 
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(C.I.I., 211; A.S.R., VIII, 130). It is known to Megasthenes and Arrian 
as Mallus. It is an isolated hill on the top of which stands a Hindu temple. 
There are also ruins of Buddhist temples and images (Bhagalpur by Byrne, 
B. D. Gazetteers, pp. 162, 163, 169). A detailed: description of this hill is 
given in Ch. II (pp. 31ff.) of Bhdgalpur by Byrne. 

Mangraon.—lIt is a village in the Buxar sub-division of the Sahabad 
district, Bihar, situated about 14 miles south-west of Buxar where an 
inscription of Visnugupta’s time (the year 17) has been discovered. (E.I., 
XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, pp. 241 ff.) 

Markatahrada.—While the Buddha was at Vaisali, he dwelt in the 
pinnacled hall (Kitdgdragala) on the bank of the lake Markata (Divydva- 
dina, p. 200). The Mahavastu refers to the Markatahrada Caitya where 
the Buddha also stayed (Law, A Study of the Mahdvastu, p. 44). 

Masér.—This village situated about six miles west of Arrah has been 
identified with Mo-ho-so-lo visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A.D. 
MahAasara was its ancient name (A.S.I. Reports, Vol. III). 

Meghné.—The lower course of the Surma river flowing through the 
district of Dacca is generally known as the Meghna. This river represents 
the combined waters of Surma, the Baraka and the Puini. The Meghna 
flows a tortuous course between the districts of Dacca and Tipperah till it 
joins the Dhalesvari, a little below Munshiganj. The united waters of the 
Padma and the Meghna flow together into the Bay of Bengal (Law, Rivers 
of India, p. 25). 

Mehar.—This village is situated in the Chandpur sub-division in the 
district of Tipperah where a copperplate of Damodaradeva was discovered. 
It is also known as Mehdragrama. The Mehar plate of Damodaradeva 
places the village of Mehar in the sub-division called Vayisagrama which 
was included in the Paralayi-visaya of the Samatatamandala lying within 
the Paundravardhanabhukti (#.J., X XVII, Pt. IV, pp. 182 and 185). 

Mesiki.—It is a donated village mentioned in the Monghyr copper- 
plate grant of Devapaladeva (Gaudalekhamala, I, pp. 33ff.)., It was 
situated in the district of Krimila within the jurisdiction of the Srinagara- 
bhukti, which, according to some, included the districts of south Bihar 
(1.H.Q., XXVI, II, p. 138). 

Mishmi.—This mountain forms part of the northern frontier of Assam, 
overlooking the eastern bend of the Brahmaputra. This has been much 
dissected by agents of erosion, giving rise to a tangled mass of ridges capped 
by peaks of 15,000 ft. in height (B. C. Law, Mountains of India, p. 9). 

Mithiléd.—Mithila was the capital of Videha (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 
254; cf. Mahdvastu, III, p. 172; Divydvadana, p. 424), which was also 
called Tirabhukti (modern, Tirhut). According to the Ramayana (Adi- 
kanda, XLIX, 9-16; ef. Santiparva of the Mahabharata, CCCXXVII, 
12233-8), it was the name of the capital as well as of the country itself. It 
has been identified with the modern Janakapura, a small town within the 
Nepal border. The districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga meet to the 
north of it (Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 31; Cunningham, Ancient 
Geography of India, 8. N. Mazumder ed., p. 718; Cunningham, AS.R., 
XVI, 34). Beal quotes Vivian De St. Martin who connects the name of 
Chen-su-na with Janakapura (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
II, p. 78 n.). During the reign of Janaka, king of Videha, the royal sage 
Visvamitra took four days to reach Mithila from Ayodhya, resting at Visala 
on the way for one night only (Raémdyana, Vangavasi ed., 1-3; Tes 
Griffith’s Tr., pp. 90-91). Mithila, according to Rhys Davids, was situate 
about 35 miles north-west of Vaisali (Buddhist India, p. 26). It was gene 
leagues and the kingdom of Videha 300 leagues in extent (Jataka, If, 
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365; Ibid., IV, p. 316). It was situated at a distance of 60 yojanas from 
Campa, the capital of Anga (Jdataka, VI, p. 32). Tirabhukti (modern 
Tirhut) was bounded by the river Kauéiki (Kosi) in the east, the Ganges 
in the south, the Sadanira (Gandak or the Rapti) in the west and the Hima- 
layas in the north (Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, 30-31). Tirabhukti 
is derived from Tira meaning bank and bhukt., limit. Cunningham is 
right in pointing out that the name seems rather to refer to lands lying 
along the banks of rivers than to the boundaries of a district and these 
lands may be identified with the valleys of the Bur Gandak and the Bag- 
mati rivers (Cunningham and Garrick, Reports of Tours in North and South 
Bihar in 1880-81, A.S.J., p. 1-2). Videha was so named after Mathava, 
the Videgha, who colonized it according to the Satapatha Brahmana (1. IV. 
1). Videha took its name from the early immigrants from Pubbavideha, 
the eastern sub-continent of Asia, placed to the east of Mount Sineru 
(Papancasidani, Sinhalese ed., I, p. 484; Dhammapada-Atthakathaé, Sinha- 
lese ed., II, 482). This very region is called Bhadrasvavarsa in the great 
Epic (Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, 6, 12, 13; 7, 13; 6, 31). 

According to the Bhavisya Purana, Nimi’s son Mithi founded the 
beautiful city of Mithila. He came to be known as Janaka, because he was 
the founder of this city (cf. Bhdgavata Purdna, IX, 13, 13). According to 
the Mahdgovinda Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya (II, p. 235), Videha was 
demarcated as a principality with Mithila built by Govinda as its capital. 
The Visnu Purdna (388ff.) gives a fanciful account of the origin of the name 
of Mithila. Vasistha, having performed the sacrifice of Indra, went to 
Mithila to commence the sacrifice of king Nimi. On reaching there he 
found Gautama engaged by the king to perform the sacrificial rites. Seeing 
the king asleep he cursed him thus, ‘King Nimi will be bodiless.’ The 
king on awakening cursed Vasistha saying that he would also perish as he 
had cursed a sleeping king. The sages churned the dead body of Nimi and 
as a result of the churning a child was born afterwards known as Mithi 
(cf. Bhdgavata Purdna, IX, 24,64). Mithila was named after Mithi and the 
kings were called the Maithilas (Viiyu Purdna, 89, 6; Brahmanda Purana, 
TIT, 64, 6, 24; Vayu, 89, 23; Visnu, IV, 5, 14). 

Mithila had at each of its four gates a market-town (Jétaka, VI, p. 
330). It had plenty of elephants, horses, chariots, oxen, sheep and all 
kinds of wealth of this nature together with gold, silver, gems, pearls and 
other precious things (Beal, Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha, p. 30). 
This city was splendid, spacious, and well-designed by architects with 
walls, gates and battlements, traversed by streets on every side and 
adorned with beautiful tanks and gardens. It was a gay city. The 
Brahmins inhabiting the city dressed themselves in Kasi cloths, perfumed 
with sandal and decorated with gems. Its palaces and all their queens 
were decorated with stately robes and diadems (Jdtaka, VI, 46ff.; cf. 
Mahibharata, III, 206, 6-9). It was a fertile city on the northern bank of 
the Ganges (Rimdyana, Griffith’s Tr., XX XIII, p. 51). It was a peaceful 
city surrounded by long walls (Ibid., Canto LXVI, p. 89). According to 
the Ramayana, Mithila was a lovely and fair city; nearby there was a wood 
which was old and deserted (Ibid., Canto XLVIII, p. 68). The city was 
well-guarded and had well-laid roads. Its inhabitants were healthy who 
used to take part in frequent festivities (Mahdibhdrata, Vanaparva, 206, 
6-9). It was one of the nineteen cities ruled severally in succession by the 
various dynasties of princes of the Solar race (Vamsatthapakasini, I, p. 130). 
There was a shrine at Mithila where the Mahagiri teachers lived (Law, 
Paticdlas and their Capital Ahichchhatra, M.A.S.I., No. 67, p. 11). 
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Polygamy appears to have been in vogue among the Videhan kings 
(Jataka, IV, 316ff.). Videha was a centre of trade in the Buddha’s time. 
The great prosperity of the Videhans was due to trade with other countries, 
e.g., Benaras. People came from Sravasti to Videha ‘to sell their wares, 
A disciple of the Buddha took cart-loads of articles and went to Videha for 
trade (Paramatthadipani on the Theragatha, Sinhalese ed., III, 277-78). 

Among the kings of Mithila, the most important was Janaka who 
performed his sacrifice at Mithila (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Chs. 132, 
134, etc.). Janaka’s imperial sway was obeyed by the people of Mithila. 
He was an ally of Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya. He was highly cultured 
and firm in his determination (Ramayana, Griffith’s Tr., Canto XII, pp. 23, 
95). There is a saying attributed to Janaka. Seeing his city burning in a 
fire, he sang thus: ‘In this nothing of mine is burning’ (Mahabhdrata, XII, 
17, 18-19; 219, 50; cf. Uttarddhyayana sitra, Jaina sitras, II, 37). Some 
suitors came to win Sita, the daughter of Janaka (Ramiyana, XXXII, 
p. 89). ParasSurima to take revenge for breaking Siva’s bow, arrived at 
Mithila, insulted Rama and demanded a conflict in which he was defeated 
(Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 245). Nimi was the Adipurusa of the Royal 
family of Mithila (Ramdyana, I, 71.3). King Angati of Mithila had 
three ministers to help him in his administration. According to the Sirya- 
prajnapti, Jiyasattu was a king of Mithila. He was no other than king 
Prasenajita of KoSala (cf. Bhagavati sitra, p. 244; Hoernle, Uvisagadasio, 
Tr., p. 6). According to the Jaina. Niraydvaliya sutta Videha claimed 
Cetaka as its king (Jaina siitras, I, p. xiii). He was an influential leader 
of the Licchavi confederacy. His daughter Cellana was married to Srenika 
Bimbisaéra of Magadha and became the mother of Ajatasatru. King 
Puspadeva was the ruler of Mithila who had two pious sons named Candra 
and Sirya (Bodhisattvdvadinakalpalata, Pallava 83, p. 9). The muni- 
ficent king Vijitavi of Mithila was banished from his kingdom (Mahavastu, 
III, p. 41). Karna conquered Mithila during his digvijaya (Mahabharata, 
Vanaparva, 254). King Sadhina of Mithila lived in happiness for many 
years. He ruled this city righteously (Jdtaka, Vol. IV, 355ff.). Maha- 
janaka was the reigning king of Mithila. After his death he was succeeded 
by his elder son and his younger son was made the viceroy. The law of 
primogeniture seems to have been in vogue in the city of Mithila (Jdtaka, 
Vol. VI, 30ff.). After defeating the Kaivarta usurper, Ramapala of the 
Pala dynasty conquered Mithila. After the Senas of Bengal had taken 
possession of Varendra and Magadha, a dynasty seems to have sprung up !n 
Tirhut under the leadership of Nanadeva (Cunningham and Garrick, 
Report of Tours in North and South Bihar in 1880-81, A.S.I., pp. 1-2). 

Mithila was hallowed by the dust of the feet of Vardhamana Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, and Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. 
King Makhadeva of Mithila seeing a grey hair plucked from his head, 
realized the impermanence of worldly things. He afterwards became 4 
recluse and developed very high spiritual insight (Jdtaka, I, 137-38). 
Sadhina, a righteous king of Mithila, kept the five precepts and observed 
the fast-day vows (Jidtaka, Vol. IV, 355ff.). 

In the history of the Indian hermits the kingdom of Videha played an 
important part (Majjhima, II, 74ff.). The Buddha stayed at Mithila and 
preached there the Makhideva and Brahmayusuttas (Majjhima, Ul, 74 
133). A female elder named Vasitthi first met the Buddha at Mithila and 
entered the order after listening to his religious instructions (Therather i 
githa, P.T.S., 136-37). The Buddha Konaégamana also preached at Mithila 
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and the Buddha Padumuttara preached his sermons to his cousins in the 
park of Mithila (Buddhavamsa Commentary, Sinhalese ed., p. 159). 

The Bhdgavata Purdna (IX, 13, 27) points out that the Maithilas were 
generally skilled in the knowledge of dtman. Brahminism was prevalent 
in Videha in the Buddha’s time (Majjhima, II, 74ff., 133ff.). The Buddhist 
Nikdyas are silent as to the Buddha’s missionary work in Videha and 
Mithila. Only in the Majjhima Nikdya we find that the Master stayed at 
the mango-grove of Makhadeva at Mithila and converted a distinguished 
Brahmin teacher named Brahmayu. 

The kings of Mithila were men of high culture. Janaka was the great 
seer of the Brahmanic period. He was not only a great king and a great 
sacrificer, but also a great patron of culture and philosophy (Asvalayana 

rautasitra, X, 3.14). His court was adorned with learned Brahmins 
from Kogala and Kuru-Pajicala countries. 

In the Buddhist age king Sumitra of Mithila devoted himself to the 
practice and study of the true Law (Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha, p. 30). King Vedeha of Mithila had four sages to instruct him in 
Law (Jdtaka, VI, 333). His son was educated at Taxila (J.A.S.B., XII, 
1916). A young man of Mithila named Pinguttara came to Taxila and 
studied under a famous teacher. He soon completed his education (Jataka, 
VI, 347ff.). A Brahmin of Mithila named Brahmayu was well versed in 
history, grammar and casuistry and was endowed with all the marks of a 
great man (Majjhima, II, pp. 133-34). 

Mithila was one of the five Indies. The civilization of Bengal—the 
new learning, especially that of logic which made the schools of Nadia 
famous throughout India, came from Mithila, when Magadha had ceased 
to give light to eastern India (V. A. Smith, Karly History of India, 4th ed., 
p. 353, fin. 2). 

After the Muslim conquest of India the new school of Indian logic 
was founded at Mithila by Gangesa and it was from Mithila that this school 
found its place at Navadvipa in Bengal. Vidyapati, the celebrated Vaisnava 
poet and singer, flourished as the precursor of the Vaisnava poets and 
preachers in Bengal, Assam and Orissa. For further details, vide Law, 
Indological Studies, Pt. II1; Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. XLVII. . 

Mora.—The river Mora is the modern Mor (also known as Mayiraksi). 
It is mentioned in the Saktipur copperplate of Laksmanasena (H.I., XXI, 
p. 124). Some have identified it with Morakhi. This river used to flow 
in the territory of Uttararadha. It enters the Birbhum district from the 
Santa] Parganas on the west and follows a course towards the east. The 
Mayiiraksi river project is the first of its kind in West Bengal. 

Moranivipa.—It was on the bank of Sumagadha visited by the 
Buddha. It was at Rajagrha (Digha, III, p. 39; Aziguttara, I, p. 291). 

Mudgagiri—The Monghyr copperplate inscription of Devapaladeva, 
son of Dharmapala, mentions it, which has been identified by Sir Charles 
Wilkinson with the modern Monghyr (Gaudalekhamala, I, pp. 33ff.). It 
indicates that Monghyr (Modagiri or Mudgagiri) was included in the king- 
dom of Devapala. Mudgagiri or Modagiri is generally identified with the 
hills of Monghyr in Bihar. Monghyr was also known as Mudgalapuri, 
Mudgalasrama, etc. The Mudgalas or the people of Monghyr are referred 
to in the Mahabharata (Dronaparva, XI, 397). It is interesting to learn 
that after defeating Karna, king of Anga, Bhimasena fought a battle at 
Modagiri and killed its chief. The place is known to have been the site of 
the royal camp of the Pala kings in the 10th century A.D. For further 
details, vide A.S.I., Reports, Vol. XV; B. and O. District Gazetteers, 
Monghyr, by O'Malley, pp. 232-248. 
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Mukshudabiad or Mukshusabad (Murshidabad).—It is situated at a 
distance of 122 miles from Calcutta on the bank of the river Bhagirathi. 
It was the capital of the last independent ruler of Bengal, well built by 
Nawab Murshidkuli Khan, who was then the Subedar (Viceroy) of Bengal. 
This city contained many magnificent buildings and palaces. It was 
extensive, populous and prosperous. The Imambara, Motijhil, Hazar- 
duari, Tomb of Nawab Sharfaraj Khan, who became the Nawab of 
Murshidabad for one year after the death of Suja Khan, Tripolia Gate, 
Topkhana, Nizamat-Adalat, and Sadar Diwani Adalat are noteworthy. 
The tomb of Nawab Siraj-ud-daula stands on the other side of the Ganges 
flowing through the town of Berhampur (Introducing India, Pt. I, pp. 
76-77). 

Nagarabhukti—The Nalanda& plate of Dharmapdladeva refers to it 
which has been identified with modern Patna, which as a division, included 
the districts of Gaya, Patna and Sahabad (#.J., XXIII, Pt. VII, p. 291). 
We learn from the Nalanda Inscription of Devapala that Nagarabhukti 
included the visayas of Rajagrha and Gaya. 

Nandapura.—The Nandapura copperplate inscription (dated the 
Gupta year 169) of Budhagupta refers to Nandapura, which is a village in 
the district of Monghyr. It lies on the southern bank of the Ganges at a 
distance of about two miles to the north-east of Surajgarha in the district 
of Monghyr (#.J., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, p. 53). 

Navadvipa.—It is a sacred place of the Vaisnavas. It is so called 
because it is a combination of nine islands. It stands to the west of the 
present railway station of Navadvipaghat, which is eight miles from the 
town of Krishnagar in the district of Nadia. 

Sricaitanya, the great founder of new Vaisnavism in Bengal, left this 
place which was his birthplace at the age of 24 and lived the life of a hermit. 
The ruins of the palace built by Ballalasena are still found on the eastern 
coast of the Ganges, half a mile to the north of the present Mayapura. 
A court of justice was established here by Asokasena, grandson of 
Laksmanasena and great-grandson of Ballalasena. At one time, it was 4 
great centre of Sanskrit learning (Introducing India, Pt. I, 73-74). 

Navagréma.—Navagrama in Daksina-Radha has been identified with 
the village of the same name in the Bhurshut Pargana of the Hooghly 
district in Bengal. The Halayudha-stotra in the Amaregvara temple refers 
to it (Indian Culture, I, 702; II, 360; H.I., XXV, Pt. IV, October, 1939, 

. 184). 
. Nagavana.—It was in the countries of the Vrijians (Azg., IV, 213). 

Nagi hills—The Naga hills form part of the eastern frontiers of 
Assam. The district of the Naga hills is bounded on the north by Sibsagar; 
on the west by Sibsagar, Nowgong, and the North Cachar hills; on the 
south by Manipur, and on the east by mountain ranges inhabited by inde- 
pendent Naga tribes. The district consists of a narrow strip of hilly 
country and has a maximum length of 138 miles and an average breadth 
of about 25 miles. The hills are covered with dense evergreen forests. 
North of Kohima the main range gradually declines in height. The Naga 
hills are generally composed of pretertiary rocks overlain by tertiary strata. 
The most important coal-fields in the Naga hills lie outside the borders of 
the district. ; 

During winter the climate of the high hills is cold and bracing. The 
days are generally bright and sunny but frost at night is by no means 
uncommon. The low ranges of hills adjoining the plains are unhealthy, 
and the Nagis who settle there suffer much from fever and generally 
deteriorate in physique. 
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The great mass of the Nagas are still faithful to the religion of their 
forefathers. They believe in the existence of a supreme creator. Sickness 
and other misfortunes which befall them they ascribe to the malignant 
action of the evil spirits. They try to appease them with sacrifices. Most 
of them believe that there is something in a man which survives the death 
of the body, but they cannot say what it is and where it goes (B. C. Allen, 
Naga Hills and Manipur, Assam District Gazetteers, Vol. IX, 1905, pp. 
1-39). 

Nagarjunt hill—The Nagarjuni hill cave inscription of Anantavarman 
mentions the Nagarjuni hill which is a part of the Vindhya range. It is 
situated about a mile away on the northern side of the village of Japhra 
which is about 15 miles to the north by east of Gaya (C.J.J., Vol. III; 
vide also Khalatika hills). 

NdlakagGma.—It was a village in Magadha where Sariputta died 
(Samyutta, V, 161). Some have located it in the eastern part of Magadha 
(Vimdnavatthu Commentary, P.T.S., p. 163). This village may be identified 
with Nalagamaka which was not far from Rajagrha (Samyutta, V, 161). 
The name of the village, where the Elder Sariputta was born, is mentioned 
in the Jataka (I, 391) as Nala. It is stated in this Jdtaka that he died at 
Varaka, 

Nalandé.—Nalanda is a suburb of Rajagrha in Magadha. The name 
Nalanda is derived from the name of a dragon called Nalanda which used 
to live in a tank to the south of the Nalanda monastery in a mango wood. 
Ju-lai as a P’usa had once been a king with his capital at Nalanda. ' As the 
king had been honoured by the epithet ‘Nalanda’ or ‘Insatiable in giving’ 
on account of his kindness and liberality, this epithet was given as its name 
to the monastery. The grounds of the establishment were originally a 
Mango Park bought by 500 merchants for ten kotis of gold coins and pre- 
sented by them to the Buddha. Soon after the Buddha’s death, 

akraditya, a former king of this country, esteeming the one Vehicle and 
Teverencing the Three Precious Ones, built the monastery (Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, II, p. 164). Yuan Chwang does not accept the explana- 
tion of the word, ‘Nalanda’ which derived its name from that of the dragon 
of the tank in the Mango Park. He prefers the Jataka story which refers 
the name to the epithet ‘Insatiable in giving’ (na-alam-da) given to the 
Buddha in a former existence as the king of this country (Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, II, 166). 

The distance of Rajagrha (modern Rajgir) to Nalanda is one yojana 
(Sumangalavildsini, I, 35). But according to the Mahdavastu, it is situated 
at a distance of half a yojana from Rajagrha (Vol. III, 56) and it is des- 
cribed therein as arich village. It is identified with modern Baragaon, seven 
miles to the north-west of Rajgir in the district of Patna (Cunningham, 
Ancient Geography, S. N. Majumdar’s ed., p. 537). There was a road from 
Rajagrha to Nalanda and the Buddha took this road in course of his jour- 
ney. Gautama was scen seated on this road (Samyutta Nikdya, II, p. 220). 

Nalanda was influential, prosperous, full of folk, crowded with people 
devoted to the Exalted Buddha. It contained many hundreds of build- 
Ings. A rich and prosperous householder of Nalanda had a beautiful 
bathing hall containing many hundreds of pillars. There was a park 
called Hastiyima (Jaina Siitras, II, 419ff.). The village of Baragaon or 
Nalanda surrounded by ancient tanks and ruined mounds possessed very 
fine specimens of sculpture. The remains there consist of numerous masses 
of brick ruins, among which the most conspicuous is the row of lofty conical 
Mounds running north to south. These high mounds are the remains of 
Bigantic temples attached to the famous University of Nalanda. There 
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are many monasteries and several inscribed domes scattered over the ruins 
of Baragaon. There are many objects worthy of notice at Baragaon, as 
for example, the colossal figure of the ascetic Buddha, a life-size ascetic 
Buddha and a number of smaller figures in a Hindu temple; two low 
mounds to the north of the village of Baragaon, one having a four-armed 
image of Visnu on Garuda and the other having two figures of Buddha 
seated on chairs; a Jain temple having the same style of architecture as the 
Great Temple at Buddha Gaya. There are several Jain figures. There are 
tanks which surround the ruins on all sides (vide Cunningham, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India Reports, 1862-1865, Vol. I, pp. 28ff.; Annual Report, 
Archaeological Survey of India, 1915-16, Pt. I, pp. 12-13). Besides there 
are many statuettes and seals discovered at the site of Nalanda. The 
ruins of many monasteries have been discovered and the official seal of 
the Nalanda establishment is an important discovery made by the Archaeo- 
logical Department (Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Pt. I, 1916-17, p. 15). All available evidences point to the fact that within 
a few years of Buddha’s enlightenment Buddhist headquarters were estab- 
lished in many important places among which the name of Nalanda occurs 
(vide B. C. Law, Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, p. 49). T. W. Rhys 
Davids points out that Nalandé was one of the stopping places for those 
who took up the trade route between Savatthi and Rajagrha (Buddhist 
India, p. 103). In the 5th century A. D. Narasimha Gupta of the Gupta 
Dynasty built a brick temple more than 300 ft. high at Nalanda in Maga- 
dha, which was remarkable for the delicacy of its decoration and the 
lavishness of its furniture (V. A. Smith, Harly History of India, 4th ed., 
. 329). 
. Buddha spent much of his time at Nalanda in the mango grove of 
Pavarika. It was at this place that Sariputta came to see him and there 
was a discussion held between them on the subject of the lineage of the 
faith (D.N., II, 81-83). The Buddha held a comprehensive talk with 
the monks about right conduct, earnest interpretation and _ intelligent 
discourse (D.N., II, 83-84). While the Master was here, a rich burgess 
presented him with a vihdra and a park. Siariputta came to him and said, 
‘There is nobody whether a monk or a Brahmin who is greater than the 
Exalted One as regards the higher wisdom and this is the faith which I 
cherish in my mind.’ In reply the Buddha delivered a discourse on the 
faith that satisfied him (cf. D.N., III, 99). Here the Master was met by 
a Jaina named Dighatapassi. He asked the Jain as to the number of acts 
(karmas) mentioned by Nigantha Nathaputta in order to destroy sinful 
deeds (Majjhima, Vol. I, 371ff.). Updali, a householder, came to see the 
Buddha at Naland& and asked him about the cause of his passing away 
from this life (Samyutta, IV, 110). A village headman named Asibandhaka- 
putta went to the Buddha who told him that one should sow seeds 
according to the fertility of the soil (Samyutta, IV, pp. 311ff.). While the 
Buddha was staying at Nalanda, he spoke about the three wonders of the 
gods to Kevaddha, a young householder (Digha, 1,—Kevaddha Suita). 
While the Buddha was staying in a mango grove at Nalanda, he held a 
discussion with the Jain Dighatapassi, about three kinds of penalty, etc. 
The Buddha declared the mental action as the most sinful (Law, Historical 
Gleanings, pp. 91-92). Here at Nalandaé Mahavira met Makkhali Gosila. 
The consequence of this meeting seems to be disastrous. For six years 
Mahavira and Makkhali Gosala lived together practising austere asceticism, 
but afterwards Gosala separated himself from Mahavira and set up & reli- 
gious system of his own (Uvisagadasdo, pp. 109ff.; cf. Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I, pp. 158-59). Mahavira spent fourteen rainy seasons 10 the 
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suburb of Nalanda and he spent the greater part of his missionary life in 
this place which contains a beautiful Jain temple of Mahavira (N. L. Dey, 
Geographical Dictionary, 137). 

The stone inscription of Baladitya was found on the door of a temple 
belonging to Nalanda (Gaudalekhamala, I, p. 102). This temple was built 
by Baladitya for the Buddha at Nalanda (#.J., XX, 37ff.). The terra-cotta 
seal of Visnugupta was excavated from the monastery site No. 1 at Nalanda 
(E.J., XXVI, Pt. V, January, 1942). Two Maukhari seals were discovered 
at Nalanda at the monastery site No. 1 (£.I., XXIV, Pt. V, April, 1938). 
The Shahpur Stone Image Inscription of Adityasena refers to it in the 
neighbourhood of Shahpur, being identified by Cunningham with the 
modern Baragaon, seven miles north of Rajgir. A stone image inscription, 
known as the Nalanda Vagisvari Stone Image Inscription, has been dis- 
covered in the ruins of Nalanda. This inscription records the erection of a 
statue of Vagisvari at Nalanda, in the first year of the reign of Gopaladeva 
(J.A.S.B., 1908, VI, new series, pp. 105-6). According to the Ghosrawan 
inscription of the time of Devapaladeva (J.A., XVII, 307ff.), Viradeva, son 
of Indragupta of Nagarahara, was entrusted with the administration of 
Nalanda (Ndlandaparipdlanaya niyatah Sanghashite yah sthitah). Among 
the seals connected with the Buddhist Sanghas, the majority belongs to the 
Mahavihara at Nalanda (H#.J., XXI, 72ff.; Ibid., 307ff.). Nalandaé had 
ee well-known for their knowledge of the sacred texts and arts (H.J., 

X, 43). 

After Buddha’s passing away, five kings named Sakraditya, Buddha- 
gupta, Tathagatagupta, Baladitya and Vajra built five monasteries at 
Nalanda (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 164-5). The University of 
Nalanda received royal recognition in the year 450 A.D. (S. C. Vidya- 
bhisana, History of Indian Logic, p. 515). According to the Tibetan 
account the quarter in which the University with its grand library was located 
was called Dharmagafija or Piety Mart. It consisted of three grand build- 
ings called Ratnasdgara, Ratnodadhi, and Ratnarafijaka respectively. In 
the Ratnodadhi which was a nine-storeyed building, the sacred scripts called 
Projiaparamita and the Tantric work Samdjaguhya were kept (Ibid., 
516). Dharmapala, a native of Kaficipura, modern Conjeeveram in Madras, 
studied in this University and acquired great distinction. In course of 
time he became the head of this University (Ibid., p. 302; cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, II, p. 110). Silabhadra, a Brahmin, who came 
from the family of the king of Samatata (lower Bengal), was a pupil of Dhar- 
mapila. He, too, became the head of this University (Beal, Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, II, p. 110). I-tsing who started for India in 671 A.D. 
arrived at Tamralipti at the mouth of the Hooghly river in 672 A.D. He 
studied at Nalanda, the centre of Buddhist learning, at the east end of the 
Rajagaha Valley (I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Intro., p. XVII). 
He said that venerable and learned priests of the Nalanda University used 
to ride in sedan chairs and never on horseback (Jbid., p. 30). According to 
him the number of priests exceeds 3,000 in the Nalandé monastery. There 
are eight halls and three hundred apartments in this monastery. The 
worship can only take place separately (Ibid., p. 154). I-tsing spent a 
number of years in studying Buddhist literature at this University. The 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang also was a student of this University for 
several years. According to him there were thousands of similar institu- 
tions in India but none comparable to Nalanda in grandeur. There were 
10,000 students who studied various subjects including literature both 
Buddhist and Brahmanical and discourses were given from 100 pulpits 
every day. There were lecture halls and all necessary materials for the 
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vast concourse of the teachers and the taught were supplied. The revenues 
of about 100 villages were remitted for this purpose and two hundred of 
these villages supplied in turn the daily needs of the inmates. Hence the 
students here were so abundantly supplied that they did not require to ask 
for the four requisites, viz., food, clothes, bedding and medicine. From 
morning till night the students and the teachers engaged themselves in 
discussions. Learned men from different cities used to come there in large 
numbers to settle their doubts, and the students of Nalanda were regarded 
as the best students wherever they went. Nalanda was meant for ad- 
vanced students and the students had to pass a severe preliminary test. 
The University of Nalanda was surely the embodiment of the highest ideal 
of education. For further details, see B. C. Law, The Magadhas in Ancient 
India, R.A.S., Monograph No. 24, pp. 41-43; Hirdnanda Sastri, Nalanda 
and its Epigraphic material (M.A.S.1., No. 66); Nilakanta Sastri, Nalanda, 

published in the Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XIII, No. 2; A. 

Ghosh, A Guide to Nalanda, Delhi, 2nd ed., 1946; Nalanda in Ancient Lit., 

5th Indian Oriental Conference, 1930; R. K. Mookerjee, The University of 
Nadlandi, J.B.O.R.S., XXX, Pt. II, 1944; A.9.7., Reports, Eastern Circle, 

1901-2, 1915-16, 1919-1920, 1920-21; J.B.O.R.S., March, 1923; B. and 0. 

District Gazetteers, Patna, by O’Malley, pp. 217-223. For an account of 

excavations at Nalanda vide A.S.J., Annual Reports, 1930-34, pp. 130- 

140; 1936-37 (1940). 

Nanyamandala.—It occurs in the Rampal copperplate of Sricandra 
and it belonged to Paundravardhanabhukti (N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions 
of Bengal, III, p. 2). 

Nehakaisthi—_The Rampal copperplate of Sricandra mentions it asa 
village situated in Nanyamandala of the Paundravardhanabhukti (N. G. 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. 2). 

Nerafijara (Nairafijanad, Chinese Ni-lien-Ch’an).—It is the river 
Phalgu. Its two branches are the Nilajana and the Mohana, and their 
united stream is called the Phalgu. This river has its source near Simeria 
in the district of Hazaribagh. At a short distance to the west of this river 
lies Buddha-Gaya (Bodhgaya). Dr. Barua relying on the evidence of the 
Pali canonical texts holds that the river Nairafijana should not be con- 
founded with the river Phalgu or Gayd. According to him both are 
distinct (Gaya and Buddha Gayd, p. 101). 

The river Nerafijara which was closely connected with Uruveld, had 
clear water, pure, blue and cold with bathing places having gradual 
descents of steps (Papaticasidani, P.T.S., II, 173; cf. Lalitavistara, Biblio. 
Indica Series, p. 311; Mahdivastu, II, 123, 124), The Suppatitthita was 4 
bathing place on its bank where Bodhisattas took their bath on the day of 
enlightenment (Jdt., I, 70). There was a big édla grove on its bank 
(Mahibodhivamsa, p. 28). Here antelopes were found (Jat., IV, 392, 
397). This river was occasionally graced by the presence of the Naga 
maidens who found delight in sporting in it (Lalitavistara, p. 386; Mahi- 
vastu, II, 264). The Jatila brothers also practised diving in it in winter 
at night (Vinaya, I, 31). 

This river was visited by Siddhartha when he was a Bodhisatta. The 
golden plate on which the rice-gruel was offered by Sujata was kept by the 
Bodhisatta on its bank. He then bathed and partook of the rice-gruel. 
The plate was then thrown into this river by him saying, ‘Let it go against 
current, if I be the Buddha today.’ (Jt., I, 70; [bid., I, 15-16; Thipa V., 
P.TS., p. 5; Buddha V., Ch. II, v. 64; [bid., Ch. XX, v. 16; Mahabodh Vis 
p. 8; Jinacarita, V. 207; Lalitavistara, Ch. 18, p. 267; Dhammapada Commy. 
I, 86; Papatcasidani, II, 183). 
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There was a great thicket close to this river where the Bodhisatta 
once spent the daytime (Dh. Commy,., I, 86; cf. Mahdabodhi V., p. 29). The 
Bodhisatta was met by five monks who became his disciples, while he was 
staying on its bank (Majjhima, I, 170; Ibid., II, 94; Sam., III, 66; Vinaya 
Texts, 8.B.E., I, p. 90). Mara was bold enough to tempt him on its bank, 
but all his attempts were baffled (Samyutta, I, 103ff.; Zbid., I, 122ff.; 
Suttampata, P.T.S., p. 74, V. 425; Niddesa, I, p. 455; Jinacarita, vs. 239- 
245; Lalitavistara, Ch. 21; Mahdvastu, Il, 315; Divydvadana, p. 202; Rock- 
hill, The Life of the Buddha, p. 31). 

No less important were the activities of the Buddha on the bank of 
this river. Here at the foot of the Bo-tree the Buddha spent some time 
after attaining enlightenment (Vinaya, I, i; cf. Buddhacarita, Bk. XII, 
vv. 87-88). The famous Jatila brothers were converted here by the Master 
to his faith (Vinaya, I, 25ff.). On its bank the Buddha lived at Uruvela 
at the foot of the Ajapala banyan tree. Here he was met by Brahma who 
discussed with him many topics. The Master got confirmation from him 
as to his thought that he should live honouring the Dhamma (doctrine) 
and preaching it (Avguttara, II, 20-21; Samyutta, I, 136ff.). The Master 
was told by Brahma that he had carefully thought of the five sense-faculties 
(Samyutta, V, 232ff.). He had also the occasion to make it clear to some 
Brahmins that he had respect for the old and aged Brahmins (Avguttara 
II, 22-23). He fully realized the fourfold mindfulness leading to the 
attainment of Nirvéna (Samyutta, V, 167ff.; Ibid., 185ff.). On the day of 
his enlightenment the Buddha gave the pot which he used to the serpent 
Mahakala on the bank of this river (Mahdbodhivamsa, p. 157). Here the 
Master after his enlightenment systematically set forth the doctrine of 
dependent origination (Uddna, pp. 1-3). He gave a discourse to the 
serpent king Mucalinda on its bank at the foot of the Mucalinda tree (bid., 
p. 10) and spoke about existences which are impermanent and full of suffer- 
ing (Ibid., pp. 32-33). 

Nigrodharaéma.—This monastery was at Rajagrha (Digha, II, 116). 

Ollanga.—This village may be identified with Deling situated in the 
Anandapur sub-division of the Keonjhar State (H.J., XXV, Pt. XXV, 
Pt. IV, October, 1939). 

Palaési.—It is in the Nadia district, 93 miles from Calcutta. The 
name of this place is derived from the Paldga trees (Butea Frondosa) which 
were plenty there. The battlefield, where the British under Lord Clive 
defeated the army of Siraj-ud-daula, the last independent ruler of Bengal, 
on the 23rd June, 1757, is situated about two miles to the west of the railway 
station. The historic battle in the mango-grove has been ably described 
in verses in Nabincandra’s Paldsir Yuddha. About four or five miles from 
Palasi stands the tomb of Mir Madan, the general of Siraj-ud-daula (In- 
troducing India, Pt. I, p. 74). 

Palasini.—This river has been identified by some with the modern 
Paris, a tributary of the Koel in Chotanagpur. It is one of the streams 
that is said to have issued, according to the Markandeya Purdna, from the 
Saktimat range, which has been identified with the chain of hills extending 
from Sakti in Raigarh, C.P., to the Dalma hills in Manbhum and perhars 
even to the hills in the Santal Parganas (B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 45). 

Pancapali (Paficapali)—This village may be identified with Paficupali 
in the Anandapur sub-division of the Keonjhar State (E.J., XXV, Pt. IV, 
October, 1939). 
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Pandua.—It is in the Hooghly district also known as Pradyumna- 
nagara. It is commonly known as Pedo. For details, vide Introducing 
India, Pt. I, p. 76. 

Paribbajakarama.—It was a notable retreat built for the wanderers in 
the landed estate of Udumbaradevi in the neighbourhood of Rajagrha and 
Grdhrakita (Digha, III, 36; Sumargalavilasini, III, 832). It existed a 
few paces from the Moranivapa on the bank of the Sumagadha tank (Digha- 
ITI, 39). 

Pascima-Khaétika.—It occurs in the Govindapur plate of Laksmana- 
sena. It is included in the Vardhamana-bhukti. The present river 
Hooghly formed the natural boundary between the two Khatikas, Parva 
and Pascima (H.I., X XVII, Pt. III, 121). 

Patibhanakita—It was a peak with a fearful precipice in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gijjhakita (Samyutta, V. 448). According to the Pali 
commentator Buddhaghosa it was a boundary rock which looked like a 
large mountain (Sdratthappakdsini, III, 301). 

Patkai hills.—To the south of the Lakhimpur district of Assam run 
these hills with an average elevation of about 4,000 ft. The main range 
contains peaks about 7,000 ft. in height. The passes across the hills afford 
the only means of land communication between Burma and Assam (Law, 
Mountains of India, p. 9). 

Pattikeré.—The Mainamati copperplate inscription records a grant of 
land in a village called Bejakhanda in favour of a Buddhist vihara built in 
the city of Pattikera. The inscription preserves the name of a monarch, 
who came to the throne of Pattikera in the year 1203-4 A.D. (Haraprasid 
Memorial Volume, pp. 283ff.; B. C. Law Vol., Pt. I, pp. 215-216). 

_ Paundravardhanabhukti (Pundravardhana-bhukti)—The Paundras of 
Paundrakas mentioned several times in the Great Epic are once linked with 
the Vangas and Kiratas (Sabhap., XIII, 584), while on another occasion 
they are mentioned in connection with the Udras, Utkalas, Mekalas, 
Kalingas and Andhras (Vanap., LI, 1988; Bhismap., IX, 365, Dronap, IV, 
122). They are also mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 18). 
According to the Dasakumiracaritam, the Pundra country was attacked by 
the army of Visdlavarma (p. 111). The major portion of North Bengal, 
then known as Pundravardhana-bhukti, formed an intregal part of the 
Gupta empire from A.D. 443 to 543 and was governed by a line of wpartka 
mahdrdjas as vassals of the Gupta emperor.! According to the Damodar- 
pur copperplate inscription of the time of Bhanugupta (A.D. 533-34), @ 
noble man (kulaputra) belonging to Ayodhya approached the local govern- 
ment of Kotivarsa of which Svyambhudeva was the governor, under the 
provincial government of Pundravardhana-bhukti, during the reign of 
Bhanugupta, and prayed that he might be granted, by means of a copper- 
plate document in accordance with the prevailing custom, to transfer some 
rent-free waste lands. His prayer was granted. Paundravardhana 18 
identical with the Pun-na-fa-tan-na of Yuan Chwang. Pargiter thinks 
that the Paundras once occupied the countries that are at present repre 
sented by the modern districts of Santal Parganas, Birbhum and northern 
portion of Hazaribagh. In order to include Pundravardhana the eastern 
boundary of the Madhyadega has been extended still further to the cast 
(cf. Divydvadana, pp. 21-22). In ancient times Pundravardhana-bhukt 
included Varendra, roughly identical with North Bengal. The bhukts 0 
Pundravardhana seems to have included the whole of Bengal. A village 
called Vyaghratati (Bagdi) mentioned in the Khalimpur grant of Dharma- 


1 Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., pp. 456-457. 
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pala, the Nalanda inscription of Devapala and the Anulia copperplate of 
Laksmanasena, was one of the divisions of Bengal, according to the inter- 
pretation put upon Ka4lidasa’s account of Raghu’s exploits. H. P. Shastri 
has identified Balavalabhi with Bagdi. The Anulia copperplate refers to 
the land granted within the jurisdiction of Vyaghratati which belonged to 
the Paundravardhanabhukti. S. N. Majumdar has identified Vyaghratati 
with Bagdi (Sir Ashutosh Commemoration Volume, Orientalia, Pt. II, p. 
424), The city of Pundravardhana is also referred to in the following 
Pala records: The Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala, the Nalanda grant of 
Devapala, the Bangarh grant of Mahipala I, the Amagachia grant of 
Vigrahapala III and the Manhali grant of Madanapala. Among the Sena 
records, it is referred to in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena, the Anulia, 
the Tarpandighi, the Madhainagar and the Sunderban copperplates of 
Laksmanasena, the Edilpur copperplate of KeSavasena, the Madanapada 
and the Sahitya Parishat copperplates of Visvaripasena. Paundrabhukti, 
a shortened form of Pundravardhana-bhukti, is referred to in the Rampal 
copperplate of Sricandradeva, Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman and 
Dhulla plate of Sricandra (vide N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Vol. III, pp. 2, 15).1. The Sangli plate of the Rastrakita king Govinda IV 
refers to Paundravardhana. Varendri is assigned to Paundravardhana in 
the Tarpandighi grant of Laksmanasena. The Deoparah inscription of 
Vijayasena refers to a guild of artists belonging to Varendra which occupies 
a considerable portion of Pundravardhana. The Kamauli plate of Vaidya- 
deva, the Visnu image inscription and Deoparah inscription also refer to 
Varendra. 

In the time of the Palas (circa 730-1060 A.D.) Pundravardhana-bhukti 
must have comprised a larger area, while the Senas must have ruled over a 
still larger division. The records of these two dynasties refer to the follow- 
ing sub-divisions as included in the larger division of Pundravardhana- 
bhukti: the Kotivarsavisaya (Dinajpur), the Vyaghratatimandala (Malda), 
the Khadivisaya (identical with the Sunderbans and the 24 Pergs.), 
Varendri (roughly identical with Rajshahi, Bogra, Rungpur and Dinajpur) 
and Vanga (East Bengal, more particularly the Dacca division). That 
Pundravardhana included Varendri as well as Gauda (Malda and Dinajpur) 
is also proved by a reference in Purusottama’s lexicon (11th century A.D.), 
where we have ‘Pundrah syur Varendri-Gauda-nirvsti’, i.e., the Pundras 
include the Varendri and Gauda countries. According to the Ramacaritam 
of Sandhyakaranandi (11th century A.D.) Sri Pundravardhanapura seems 
to have been situated in Varendri, for it is stated there that Varendri was 
the foremost place of the east and Pundravardhanapura was its crest-jewel 
ot the most beautiful ornament (Kaviprasasti, V. 1). It was the biggest 
province of the Gauda empire. According to a Damodarpur plate it ex- 
tended from the Himalayas in the north to Khadi in the Sunderban region 
in the south. The Madhyapada plate of Visvariipasena extends its eastern 
boundary to the sea. According to the Meher copperplate of the 13th 
century A.D., it comprised a portion of the Tippera district (History of 
Bengal, Vol. I, p. 24; for further details see Samatata). The Tippera 
copperplate grant of Simanta Lokanatha (#.J., XV, 301-15) refers to 
some feudatory chiefs ruling in the region round Tippera. A new copper- 
plate was found while taking out mud from a tank by a villager at 
Gunaighar, a village about 18 miles to the north-west of the town of 
Comilla and a mile and a half to the south-west of the police station of 





' For details, see B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. 37; Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, pp. 33 and 68. 
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Devidvara in the district of Tippera. This is also known as the Gunaighar 
grant of Vainyagupta (I.H.Q., VI, 45ff.). In the Epigraphia Indica (XXI, 
p. 85) we find that the city of Pundravardhana was the seat of a Mahi- 
matra in the Maurya age, but this is doubtful. According to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar the capital of the Samvamgiyas at the time of the Mahasthan 
inscription was Pundranagara, which was the headquarters not of the 
Vangiyas but of the Pundras after whom it was undoubtedly called Pundra- 
nagara (H.I., XXI, p. 91). 

The present ruins of Mahasthan or Mahasthangarh lie seven miles north 
of the modern town of Bogra. Cunningham identifies this site with the 
ancient city of Pundravardhana. The river Karatoya, which still washes 
the base of the mounds of Mahasthan, separated Pundravardhanabhukti 
from the more easterly kingdom of Pragjyotisa or Kamaripa in Assam. 
Pundravardhana was visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A.D. 
According to the Chinese pilgrim it was more than 4,000 li in circuit and its 
capital was more than 30 li. The city lost its importance from the third 
quarter of the 12th century A.D., for the later Sena kings of Bengal 
shifted their capital first to Deoparaé in the Rajshahi district and later 
to Gauda in the Malda district. Towards the end of the 13th or the 
beginning of the 14th century A.D. Pundravardhana was occupied by 
the Mahommedans. 

Pahddpur.—Somapura has been identified with Paharpur in the 
Dinajpur district of Bengal (Nalanda Inscription of Vipulagrimitra, E.L,, 
XXI, Pt. HI, July, 1931). The huge mound of bricks, 80 ft. in height, 
that stands at Pahadpur, probably gave rise to the name of this place as it 
looked like a rock. There was a monastery named after Dharmapala at 
Somapura, identified with Pahadpur by Dikshit. The monastery at 
Padadpur is the biggest one that was ever erected in India for the Buddhist 
monks. It was built in the 8th century A.D. under the Pala kings of 
Bengal. The most numerous specimens of antiquity from Pahadpur are 
the terra-cotta plaques. The Brahmanical and Buddhist gods are equally 
found here. The Brahmanical gods represented in them are Brahma, 
Visnu, GaneSa, and possibly Sirya. The place must have gained con- 
siderable importance as a seat of Buddhism in Northern India during the 
Pala period. 

The ruins of Pahadpur are situated at a distance of three miles to the 
west of the Jamalgunge railway station in the district of Rajshahi. The 
Pahadpur monastery resembles such great monasteries as Borobudur and 
Prambanam monasteries at Java and Ankarbhat monastery in Cambodia. 
In the Buddhist vihara at Pahadpur we find a square sanctuary with many 
chambers each having a courtyard in front and a small portico. A high 
altar is found probably for religious worship. To the east of this sanctuary 
there stands a little stiipa, called Satyapirerbhita, where we have a temple 
of Tara. The terra-cotta plaques on the walls of the monastery contain 
the tales of the Pavicatantra and the Hitopadesa. The stone images of 
Radha and Krsna, some lovely figures telling the story of the life of Krsna, 
slaying of Dhenukasira, holding of Mt. Govardhana by Srikrisna are found 
here. The Epic and Pauranic scenes like the fight of Bali and Sugriva, 
the death of Bali, the abduction of Subhadra, etc. are all found here. 
There was a Jaina temple at Pahadpur in the 5th century A.D. The 
famous Tibetan Buddhist scholar, Dipankara Srijfiana is said to have 
spent many years under his teacher Ratnakara Santi in the Somapura 
mahavihara. For an account of the excavations at Pahadpur vide 4.S.1., 
Annual Report, 1929-30, pp. 138ff.; A.S.I., Annual Reports, 1930-34, 
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pp. 113-128; K. N. Dikshit, Hxcavations at Pahadrpur, M.A.S8.I., No. 55; 
Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 78; I.C., VII, 1940-41, pp. 35-40 regarding the 
date of the Piharpur temple by S. K. Sarasvati. 

Pélamaka.—The Nalanda Grant of Devapala mentions this village in 
the Gayavisaya (H.I., XVII, pp. 318ff.). 

Pandavaparvata.—It may be identified with the modern Vipulagiri, 
north-north-east of Rajagrha. (B. C. Law, Rdajagrha in Ancient Litera- 
ture, M.A.S.I., No. 58, pp. 3-6, 28-30). 

Panduyd.—(i) This place commonly known as Pedo is situated at a 
distance of 38 miles from Calcutta. It is in the Hooghly district and is quite 
distinct from Panduya of the Malda district. In the 15th century A.D. 
Samsuddin Isuf Shah, king of Gauda, conquered this Hindu kingdom of 
Panduya&, which contained many Hindu temples. An ancient Hindu 
temple dedicated to Sun God was converted into a mosque. There is a 
minar 127 ft. high and there are two tanks, known as the Jorapukur and 
the Pirpukur. 

(ii) The ruins of Panduya in the district of Malda lie to the east of the 
river Mahananda. A clear trace of Hindu relics is found here in a dilapi- 
dated culvert with images of Hindu deities beneath it. Many remains of 
the Muslim age are found at this site, e.g., Adind mosque, Sond mosque, 
Asdnséhi Dargi, Selami Darga, Baisk-Hazari Darga, Eklakhi mosque, etc. 
(Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 76). 

Papaharini.—Name of a hill in Bihar. There is a beautiful tank at 
the foot of the Papaharini hill, which is frequented by the people on the 
last day of the month of Paus, when the image of Madhusudana is brought 
to a temple at the foot of the hill from Bamsi.. This tank was caused to be 
excavated by Konadevi, the wife of Adityasena, who became the indepen- 
dent sovereign of Magadha in the 7th century, after the kingdom of Kanauj 
was broken up on the death of Harsavardhana (C.J.I., III, 211). 

Parsvandtha.—It is in the district of Hazaribagh, which is very fre- 
quently visited by the Jains. The height of this hill is about 5,000 ft. 
It is the highest mountain south of the Himalayas. It is a remarkably 
handsome mountain, sufficiently lofty to be imposing, rising out of an 
elevated country. (For details—B. and O. District Gazetteers, Hazaribagh, 
pp. 202ff.) There is a Digambara Jaina temple on its top and some 

vetimbara temples are found at its foot. This hill also known as 
Sametsikhara stands in a dense forest infested with wild animals. Parsva- 
nath before his passing away came to the foot of this hill and attained 
salvation (B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. 213). 

Pétaliputra.—The later capital of Magadha was Pataliputra (Modern 
Patna). Its ancient Sanskrit names were Kusumapura and Puspapura 
from the numerous flowers which grew in the royal enclosure. The Greek 
historians call it Palibothra and the Chinese pilgrims, Pa-lin-tou. 

Hiuen Tsang the great Chinese traveller gives an account of the 
legendary origin of the name of the city (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. 
II, p. 87), According to Jaina tradition Udaya, the son of Darsaka, built 
this city. The first beginnings were made by the Magadhan monarch, 
Ajatasatru. The Buddha, while on his way to Vaisali from Magadha, saw 
ae ’*s ministers measuring out a town (vide, Modern Review, March, 

Pataliputra was originally a Magadhan village, known as Pataligrama, 
which lay opposite to Kotigrama on the other side of the Ganges. The 
Magadhan village was one of the halting stations on the high road extend- 
ing from Rajagrha to Vaisali and other places. The fortification of 
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Pataligrima which was undertaken in the Buddha’s life-time by two 
Magadhan ministers, Sunidha and Varsakara, led to the foundation of the 
city of Pataliputra (Digha, II, 86ff.; Sumargalavilasini, II, p. 540). Thus 
it may be held that Ajatasatru was the real founder of Pataliputra, 

Pataliputra was built near the confluence of the great rivers of Mid- 
India, the Ganges, Son, and Gandak, but now the Son has receded some 
distance away from it. This city was protected by a moat 600 ft. broad 
and 30 cubits in depth. According to Megasthenes it was 80 stadia in 
length and fifteen in breadth (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 65). 

At a distance of 24 feet from the inner ditch there stood a rampart 
with 570 towers and 64 gates (cf. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 67). This city had four gates, Asoka’s daily 
income from them being 4,00,000 kahdpanas. In the Council (Sabha) he 
used to get 1,00,000 kahdpanas daily (Samantapdsddika, I, p. 52). 

Fa-hien, who came to the city in the 5th century A.D., was much 
impressed by its glory and splendour. He says that the royal palace and 
halls in the midst of the city were magnificent. There was in this city a 
Brahmin professor of Mahayanism named Radhasami. There was a 
Hinayaina monastery by the side of Aéokan tope. Its inhabitants were 
rich, prosperous and righteous (Legge, Fa-hien, pp. 77-78). Fa-hien 
further gives an interesting description of a grand Buddhist procession at 
Pitaliputra (Ibid., p. 79). According to Hiuen Tsang, who visited it in the 
7th century A.D., an old city lay to the south of the Ganges above 70 li in 
circuit, the foundations of which were still visible, although the city had 
long been a wilderness. This old city, according to him, was Pataliputra 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 87). The poet Dandin speaks of 
Pataliputra as the foremost of all the cities and full of gems (Dasakumara- 
caritam, 1st Ucchvasa, $l. 2, puirva-pithikd). 

Pataliputra was the capital of later Sisunagas, the Nandas and also 
the great Maurya emperors, Candragupta and Asoka, but it ceased to be 
the ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns after the completion of the 
conquests made by Samudragupta (V. A. Smith, Harly History of India, 
4th ed., p. 309). During the reign of Candragupta Vikramaditya it was @ 
magnificent and populous city and was apparently not ruined until the 
time of the Hiina invasion in the 6th century. Harsavardhana, who waa 
the paramount sovereign of Northern India in the 7th century A.D., made 
no attempt to restore it (V. A. Smith, Harly History of India, 4th ed., 
p. 310). Sasanka Narendragupta, king of Gauda and Karnasuvarna des- 
troyed the Buddha’s footprints at Pataliputra and demolished many 
Buddhist temples and monastcries (S. C. Vidyabhiisana, History of Ls 
Logic, p. 349). Dharmapala, the most powerful of the Pala kings of aes 
and Bihar took steps to renew the glory of Pataliputra (V. A. Smith, Early 
History of India, 4th ed., pp. 310-11). 

The Buddha was invited by the lay worshippers of Pataligama on the 
occasion of the opening ceremony of a living house (dvasathagara) (Vinaya- 
pitaka, I, pp. 226-8). A monastery was built at Pataliputra by 4 
influential Brahmin householder of Benares for a Buddhist monk ath 
Udena (Majjhima, TI, 157ff.). A monk named Bhadda dwelt at. Kukkut- 
firima near Pataligama and had conversations with the Buddha's ee 
disciple named Ananda (Samyutta, V. 16-16, 171-2). King Pandu © 
Pitaliputra was converted to Buddhism (Law, Dathdvamsa, Intro., oi 
xiv). Sthulabhadra, who was the leader of some of the Jaina ae ' 
summoned a council at Pataliputra, about 200 years after the death 0 
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Mahavira, to collect sacred Jaina literature. Bhadrabahu refused to 
accept the work of this Council (Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 72). 

Interesting discoveries have been made by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of the Government of India on the site of Pataliputra. Some may 
be mentioned here: (1) remains of wooden palisades at Lohanipura, 
Bulandibagh, Maharajganja and Mangle’s Tank; (2) punch-marked coins 
found at Golakpur; (3) Didarganj Statue; (4) Darukhia Devi and Perso- 
Ionic capital; (5) the railing pillar probably belonging to the time of Sungas; 
(6) coins of Kuséna and Gupta kings; (7) votive clay tablet found near 
Purabdarwaza; (8) remains of Hinayana and Mahayana monasteries at the 
time of Fa-hien; the temples of Sthilabhadra and other Jaina temples, 
and the temples of Choti and Bari Patan Devi (Pataliputra by Monoranjan 
Ghose, pp. 14-15). For further details, vide Law, Indological Studies, 
Pl. III; Law, The Magadhas in Ancient India (J.R.A.S. Publication, No. 
24); Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. XLVI. 

Patharghata.—This hill is in the Bhagalpur district situated on the 
bank of the Ganges. On the north side of this hill there are some ancient 
rock sculptures. This hill also contains some caves. Some have identi- 
fied it with Vikramasila (Bhagalpur, by Byrne, B. D. Gazetteers, p. 171). 

Paévapuri.—Pavapuri is the modern name of the ancient Papa or 
Apapapuri. It is a village in the Bihar sub-division situated three miles 
north of Girivek. "It was at this place that Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism, died while he was dwelling in the palace of Sastipala of Pava. 

Four beautiful Jain temples were built at the spot where Mahavira 
left his mortal existence. Here the Buddha ate his last meal at the house 
of Cunda the smith and was attacked with dysentery. The Mallas used 
to reside here. The nine Malla chiefs, to mark the passing away of the 
great Jina, were among those that instituted an illumination on the day of 
the new moon saying: ‘Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us make 
an illumination of material matter’. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the location of Pava, Papa or 
Pavapuri. According to some it is the same as Kasia situated on the little 
Gandak river to the east of the district of Gorakhpur. It seems that the 
city was situated near Rajgir in Bihar. For further details vide B. C. 
Law, Geographical Essays, p. 210; P. C. Nahar, Tirthapavapuri, 1925; 
A.S.J., Reports, Vols. VIII and XI; B. and O. District Gazetteers, Patna, 
by O'Malley, pp. 223-24. 

Pavérika-ambavana.—It was a mango orchard belonging to a banker 
named Pavarika of Nalanda, which was used as a pleasure-grove. Pavarika 
built a monastery here being pleased with the Master after listening to his 
discourse. He dedicated it to the congregation of monks headed by the 
Buddha (Papaficasiidani, III, p. 52). The Buddha once lived here and 
spoke on the subject of miracles to Kevaddha, the son of a householder 
(Digha Nikdya, I, 211). 

Phalgu.—tThis river joins the Ganges in the district of Monghyr, north- 
east of Lakhisarai. It is but a united flow of the two hill-streams called 
the Nairafijana (modern Nilajaéna) and Mahinada (modern Mohana), which 
meet together above Bodh-Gaya. It receives two tributaries, one in the 
district of Patna and the other in the district of Monghyr. Nilajana or 
Nirafijanaé. has its source near Sameria in the district of Hazaribagh. 
Buddhagaya ia situated at a short distance to the west of this river. 
According to the commentary on the Majjhima Nikdya (Siamese edition, 
Pt. II, p. 233) this river flows on in a glassy stream showing the bathing 
places with gradual descents of steps. It has cool and crystal water, mud- 
leas and pure (Papaticasiidani, Pt. II, p. 233; cf. Lalitavistara, p. 311; 
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Mahdvastu, Vol. II, p. 123). The Lalitavistara describes it as a river with 
the banks adorned with trees and shrubs. According to Pali scholiasts 
the name Nerajfijara signifies a stream of faultless water (Neld-jala) or one 
of bluish water (nild-jala). For further details vide B. M. Barua, Gayd 
and Buddha-Gayd, pp. 5, 103-4, ete. 

Phalgugrama.—The Madanapada grant of Visvaripasena and the 
Edilpur grant of KeSavasena were issued from Phalgugrama. Some have 
identified it with a place situated on the bank of the river Phalgu in the 
Gaya district, but this is doubtful. 

Phulié.—It is a village, which is situated about four miles from Santipura 
in the district of Nadia. It is nine miles from Ranaghat and 54 miles from 
Calcutta. It is the birthplace of the great Bengali poet Kirttivasa, the 
author of the Bengali Raémdyana. Here Yavana Haridasa, the well-known 
Muslim follower of Sricaitanya, spent his days in religious practices. A 
new township has been recently started by the Government at Phulia 
(Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 74). 

Pitijokdsti.—This village is mentioned in the Madanapiada grant of 
Visvariipasena situated in the Vikramapura division of Vanga within the 
Paundravardhanabhukti. : 

Pippalaguha or Pippaliguha or Pipphaliguhé.—It was situated on the 
north face of the Vaibharagiri. The cave stood some 300 paces south-west 
from the Charnelfield (Legge, Fa-hien, pp. 84, 85). It was a favourite 
resort of Mahakassapa (Samyutta, V. 79; Udana, p. 4). Fa-hien knew it 
to be a dwelling among the rocks in which the Buddha regularly sat in 
meditation after taking his midday meal (Legge, Fa-hien, p. 85). Accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang, this cave was visited by the Buddha where he often 
lodged (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, 154). Buddha came to this cave 
when Mahakassapa fell seriously ill (Samyutia, V. 79). The cave was 
called Pippali or Pipphali because it was marked by a Pippali or Pipphali 
tree which stood beside it (Uddnavannand, p. 77). The Manjusrimiila- 
kalpa (p. 588) places it in the Varaéha mountain. In some of the Chinese 
accounts it is placed in the Gijjhakita mountain (cf. Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, II, 155). 

Pipphalivana.—It was the Moriyan capital which was identical with 
Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove mentioned by Hiuen Tsang where stood 
the famous Embers Tope (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 23-24). This 
is in agreement with the Tibetan account given in the Dulva (Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha, p. 147). Some hold that Pipphalivana probably lay 
between Rummindei in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the Gorakhpur 
district. (H. C. Raychaudhury, Political History of Ancient India, 4th 
ed., p. 217). The Moriyas of Pipphalivana were a republican clan that 
existed in the Buddha’s time (Digha, II, 167). They got a portion of the 
Buddha’s relics and erected a stiipa over the same (Buddhist Suttas, S.B.E., 
p. 135). According to the Mahdvamsa (v. 16) Candragupta, the grand- 
father of ASoka, was born in the family of the Moriya Khattiyas. 

Prabhasavana.—It is situated on the Gridhrakiita hill in Rajagriha 
(R. L. Mitra, Northern Buddhist Literature, p. 166). 

Pravaragiri.—The Barabar hill cave inscription of. Anantavarman 
refers to ancient Pravaragiri, situated on the northern side of the village 
of Panari, about 14 miles to the north by east of Gaya, the chief town 0 
the Gaya district (C_I.J., Vol. ITT). ; th 

Prdagjyotisa —Pragjyotisa! was a famous country according to bo 
Balser ae eee dee ae hee esse os ae eae 


1 For literary and other sources vide B. C. Law, Pragjyotisa, J U.P.HS., Vol. 
XVIII, Pts. I and II. 
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the epics. It is also mentioned in the Yoginitantra (1.12, p.65). Accord- 
ing to the Kalkdpurdpa (Ch. 40.73) it was a beautiful city under the 
sovereignty of Naraka. It was looked upon as Indra’s mansion by the 
king of Videha (Ch. 38.152). It seems to have included not only the 
Kamaripa country but also a considerable portion of North Bengal and 
probably also of North Bihar. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva refers 
to the mandala of Kamariipa and the visaya of Pragjyotisa, which implies 
that the latter was the larger administrative division including Kamaripa. 
It is taken to mean the city of eastern astrology. According to Sir Edward 
Gait Pragjyotisa is represented by the modern town of Gauhati. It was 
ruled by Indrapala who was styled as the Maharajadhiraja (Gauhati 
Copperplate Grant of Indrapdla of Prdgjyotisa). Here the realization of 
taxes from the tenants and the infliction of punishments were rare (vide 
Nowgong Copperplate). According to the India Office plate of Laksmana- 
sena (H.J., XXVI) the lord of Pragjyotisa performed magic rites with the 
dust from the feet of king Laksmanasena. In the Bargaon grant of 
Ratanapala the city of Pragjyotisa is referred to as impregnable and 
rendered beautiful by the Lohitya or Brahmaputra river (H.J., XII, pp. 
37ff.). Pragjyotisa is well known in both the Epics. The Mahabharata 
refers to it as a mleccha kingdom, which was ruled by king Bhagadatta 
(Karnaparva, V. 104-5; Sabhaparva, XXV, 1,000ff.). In the same Epic 
it is also referred to as an asura kingdom (Vanaparva, XII, 488). This 
country seems to have bordered on the realms of the Kiratas and Cinas 
(Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, XVIII, 584ff.). According to the Raghu- 
vamsa it lay evidently to the north of the Brahmaputra river. 

In Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani (IV. 22) there is a mention of 
Pragjyotisah Ka@maripah. According to Purusottama (Trikanda, p. 93) 
Prigjyotisa is Kamaripa. The Brhat-samhita (XIV. 6) mentions it. 
According to the Kalika Purdna (Ch. XX XVIII) the capital town of Prag- 
jyotisa has been identified with Kamakhya or Gauhati (J.R.A.S., 1900, 
p. 25). The Kdvyamimaémsé of RajaSekhara (Ch. XVII) places Prag- 
jyotisa in the east. According to the Harsacarita a messenger named 
Bhaskaradyuti was sent to Sri Harsa by the prince of Pragjyotisa. This 
prince was named Kumara according to Kielhorn. For further details 
vide Prdgjyotisa by B. C. Law in J.U.P.H.S., Vol. XVIII, Pts. 1 and 2; 
S.C. Roy, Prdagjyotisapura in Modern Review, March, 1946; B. K. Barua, 
A Cultural History of Assam, Vol. I, pp. 9ff. 

Pretakiita (Pretasila).—It is a peak mentioned in the Gayd-mahdtmya. 
This hill stands 540 ft. in height, situated five miles north-west of Gaya. It is 
a sacred spot for the pilgrims. On the top of this hill a granite boulder is 
to be seen appearing like a sitting elephant (B. M. Barua, Gaya and Buddha- 
Gaya, p. 14). At the foot of the Pretakiita there was a bathing place called 
the Pretakunda also known as the Brahmakunda (Vayu Purana, 108. 67). 

Punappuna.—It is the modern Punpun which meets the Ganges just 
below Patna. It takes its rise in the district of Daltonganj and receives 
two tributaries. (Law, Rivers of India, p. 26.) 

Pundravardhanabhukti.—See Paundravardhanabhukti. 

Pirvakhatika.—It seems to have covered a large part of the western 
Sunderban aren (#.I., X XVII, Pt. III, p. 121). 

Puskarana.—The Susunia Rock Inscription of Candravarman refers 
to Puskarana which is modern Pokhrana on the Damodar river in the 
Bankura district, about 25 miles east of the Susunia hill, which was the 
seat of administration of king Candravarman (A.8.I., Annual Report, 
1927-1928, p. 188; Introducing India, Pt. I, 72). 
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Puskarémbudhi.—It is mentioned in Luders’ List as a country (No. 
961). 

Radha.—The Bhuvaneévara Inscription of Bhatta-Bhavadeva refers 
to this province. The Tirumalai Rock Inscription of Rajendra Cola men- 
tions Uttara Radha and Daksina Radha as two distinct janapadas. Uttara 
Radha is also mentioned in the Beliva copperplate of Bhojavarman as well 
as in the Naihati copperplate of Ballilasena as belonging to the Vardha- 
manabhukti. According to some Uttara-Radha which also occurs in the 
Kolhapur copperplates of Gandaradityadeva (Saka 1048—E.I., XXIII, 
Pt. II), and in the Indian Museum Plates of Ganga Devendravarman of 
the year 398 (H.J., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935, p. 76) is that part of Bengal 
which includes a portion of the Murshidabad district. The province of 
Radha seems to have comprised the modern districts of Hooghly, Howrah, 


Burdwan, Bankura and major portions of Midnapur. The Acdrazga 
Sitra (Aydrdmga Sutta) speaks of Ladha (Radha) as a pathless country 
with its two sub-divisions: Subbhabhimi (probably the same as Skt. 
Suhma) and Vajjabhimi, which may be taken to correspond to the modern 
district of Midnapur. It also speaks of the inhabitants of the Radha 
country as rude and generally hostile to the ascetics. The dogs were set 
upon them by the Radha people as soon as the ascetics appeared near their 
villages (1, 8, 3-4). The mischief-makers whom the lonely ascetics had to 
reckon with were the cowherds (gopalaka) who made practical jokes on 
them (Acdrdiga Sitra, 18, 3-10; cf. Majjhima, I, 79). 

Rajagaha (Rajagrha).—A town occurs in the Mahabharata (84, 104) 
and in Luders’ List No. 1345. It was the ancient capital of Magadha also 
known as Girivraja. It was so called because it was built by a king and 
every house in it resembled a palace. It was also called Kuégagrapura 
(city of the superior reed grass). As it was surrounded by five hills,! it 
acquired the name of Girivraja which occurs in the Epics as the capital of 
king Jarasandha of Magadha. According to the Sdsanavamsa it was built 
by Mandhata (p. 152). It had 32 gates and 64 posterns (Spence Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 323). According to the Vinaya Pitaka (Vol IV, 
pp. 116-17) this city had a gate which was closed in the evening, and 
nobody, not even the king, was allowed to enter the city after the gate was 
closed. Rajagrha was extensive from east to west and narrow from north 
to south (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 148). It was a gay city where 
festivities were held in which people indulged themselves in drinking wine, 
eating meat, singing and dancing (Jat., I, 489). There was a festival 
known as the Nakkhattakila held here, which lasted for a week in which 
the rich took part (Vimdnavatthu Commy., pp. 62-74). Another festival 
known as the Giraggasamajja was held in this city, and a party of six monks 
attended it (Vinaya Pitaka, II, 107; cf. also Ibid., IV, 267). This city was 
an abode of many wealthy bankers (Petavatthu Commy., pp. 1-9). Meet- 
ings were held in the Mote Hall at Rajagrha where the people met.and 
discussed means of welfare (Jataka, IV, pp. 72ff.). Here the inhabitants 
were always willing to satisfy the needs of the monks under the belief that 
such pious acts would bring about re-birth in a higher region (Vimana- 
vatthu Commy., pp. 250-51). Many prominent disciples of the Buddha 
including Sariputta and Moggallana visited this city and they were ee 
verted by the Buddha here (Kathdvatthu, I, p. 97). It was here that Upali 
was also ordained as a monk. The Buddha’s activity in the city was 

ody eas Ne cn a ewe ane ease 


1 For a full account of these hills see B. C. Law, Rajagriha in Ancient Literature, 
M.A.S.I., No. 58; B. C. Law, The Magadhas in Ancient India, pp. 33ff. 
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remarkable.) Mahavira spent 14 rainy seasons here. (Ndyddhamma- 
kahao, II, 10). It was the birthplace of the twentieth Tirthankara 
(Avasyaka Niryukti, 325, 383). Here the Buddha summoned all the monks 
and prescribed several sets of seven conditions of welfare for the Buddhist 
Fraternity. Ajadtasatru, king of Magadha, built dhdtu-cattyas all round 
Rajagrha (Mahdvamsa, ed. Geiger, p. 247) and repaired 18 great vihdras, 
(Samantapisadika, I, pp. 9-10). 

Jivaka, the court-physician of king Bimbisira of Magadha, was an 
inhabitant of Rajagrha (Vin. Pit., II, 119ff.). There was another physi- 
cian named Akasagotta belonging to this city (Vin. Pit., I, 215). 

Rajagrha is famous in the history of Buddhism as the place where 
500 distinguished elders met under the leadership of Mahakassapa to recite 
the doctrine and discipline of the Buddha and fix the Buddhist canon 
(Vinaya, Cullavagga, XI). The main reason for selecting Rajagrha for 
the purpose was that it could sufficiently make room for 500 elders. The 
city of Rajagrha was much frequented by the Buddha and his disciples 
(Vimanavatthu Commy., pp. 250-1; Dhammapada Commy., I, pp. 77ff.; 
Samantapdsadika, I, pp. 8-9). The Vinaya-Cullavagga speaks of a banker 
of Rajagrha who acquired a block of sandalwood and made a bow! out of 
it for the monks (Vin. Tezts, III, 78). Another banker of Rajagrha built 
a vihdra for the monks. He had to take the consent of the Buddha as to 
the dwelling of the monks in it (Vin. Pit., II, 146). It was in this city 
that the two famous disciples of the Buddha, Sariputta and Moggallana, 
were converted by him (Vin. Pit., I, 40ff.). When the Buddha was in this 
city, Devadatta’s gain and fame were completely lost (Vin. Pit., IV, 71). 
It was in this city that the great banker of Sravasti named Anathapindika 
was converted by the Buddha (Sam., I, pp. 55-56). Merchants used to 
visit it to buy or sell merchandise. (Vimdnav. Commy., p. 301). Many 
people of Rajagrha were engaged in trade and commerce (Jdt., I, pp. 
466-7; Petavatthu Commy., pp. 2-9). This city had many names in the 
course of its long history (Sumazgalav, I, 132; Uddnavannand, p. 32, etc.). 

During the reigns of Bimbisdra and Ajatasatru Rajagrha was at the 
height of its prosperity. It must have lost its glory with the removal of 
the capital to Pataliputra by Udayibhadra some 28 years after the 
Buddha’s death. 

It was intimately associated not only with the development of 
Buddhism but also with Jainism and earlier creeds such as Ndga and 
Yakkha worship. It was the earliest known stronghold of heresy and 
heterodoxy of the age (cf. Majjhima, I, pp. 1-22). For further details 
vide B. C. Law, Rajagrha in Ancient Literature, M.A.S.I., No. 58; Geo- 
graphical Essays, Vol. I, 208ff.; Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 6, 8, 9, 
15, 16, 28, 31, 33 etc.; The Magadhas in Ancient India, pp. 24-33; A Guide 
to Rajgir by Kuraishi and revised by A. Ghosh, 1939; A.R.A.S., 1936/1937 
(1940) regarding excavations at Rajgir; A.S.I.R., I (1871), pp. 21ff.; 
A.R.A.S.T., 1905-06 (1909), 86ff.; 1913-1914 (1917), p. 265; 1925/26 (1928), 
121ff.; 1930/1934, Pt. I (1936), 30ff.; 1935-1936 (1938), pp. 52¢f. 

Rajmahal ranges —These ranges belong to the Santal Parganas in 
Bihar, inhabited by the Antargiryas, mentioned in the Bhismaparva list 
of the Mahabharata. The Antargiryas were the people dwelling on the 
Outskirts of the hills of the Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. It is also 
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1 Vinaya Pitaka, IV, p. 267; II, p. 146; Digha, II, pp. 76-81; III, pp. 36ff.; 
Samyutta, I, pp. 8ff.; pp. 27-28, 52, 160-61, 161-63, 163-64; Anguttara, IT, pp. 181-82; 
III, 366ff., 374ff., 383ff.; Therigathd, pp. 16, 27, 41, 142; Jdtaka, I, pp. 65-84, 156. 
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known as Kalakavana according to Patafijali (Mahdbhdsya, II, 4, 10; ef. 
Baudhayana, I, 1, 2). 

Raksasakhali.—This island is situated about 12 miles east of the sacred 
Sagar island at the mouth of the river Hooghly (H.I., XXVII, Pt. II, 
p. 119). 

Ramakeli.—This village stands about 18 miles to the south-east of 
Maldah in the district of Rajshahi, visited by Sricaityana (Caitanya- 
Bhagavata, Ch. IV). 

Rampirva.—This village is in the Champaran district of Bihar, well 
known for the Asoka pillar discovered by Carlleyle in 1877 (J.R.A.S., 
1908, 1085ff.). 

Ranipur-Jharial.—It is a village about 21 miles west of Titilagarh in 
the Patna State of Orissa, where some inscriptions were found. It is 
famous for its many old temples (#.J., XXIV, Pt. V, January, 1938). 

Revatikéd.—The spurious Gaya copperplate grant of Samudragupta 
records the grant of this village in the Gayd-visaya to a Brahmin by 
Samudragupta (C.J.J., Vol. IT). 

Rohitagiri—The Rohtasgadh stone seal matrix of Mahasdimanta 

asankadeva mentions the hill fort of Rohtasgadh, 24 miles south by west 
of Sahasram, the chief town of the Sahasrim sub-division of the Shahabad 
district (C.I.J., Vol. III). According to Rampal copperplate of Sricandra, 
the Candras were the rulers of Rohitagiri, which may be identified with 
Rohtésgadh in the Sahabad district of Bihar (N. G. Majumdar, Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 2ff.). Rohtasgadh the ancient hill fort of 
Rohtas is named after Prince Rohitasva the son of Hariscandra of the 
solar dynasty (Harivamsa, Ch. 13). It is also mentioned in the copper- 
plates discovered from Orissa relating to a Tunga family. Both the Tungas 
of Orissa and the Candras of East Bengal came from Rohitagiri (I.H.Q., 
II, 655-656). According to some Rhotas hill is a spur of the Kymore 
range, a branch of the Vindhya mountain (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dic- 
tionary, p. 170). For further details vide B. and O. District Gazetteers, 
Shahabad, by O'Malley, pp. 174 ff. 

Rsigiri (Pali Isigili).—It is near Rajagrha. It is one of the five hills 
encircling Girivraja, the ancient name of Rajagrha (Vimdnavatthu Commy., 
P.TS., p. 82). i 

Rsyasriga-dsrama.—The sage Rsyaérnga had his hermitage at Risi- 
kunda, 28 miles to the west of Bhagalpur and four miles to the south-west of 
Bariarpur. It was situated in a circular valley formed by the Maira hill 
(Maruk hill). The Risikunda was a tank which was the collection of the 
combined water of springs, hot and cold, near this hermitage. On the 
north side of this tank the sage Rsyasrnga and his father Bibhandaka used 
to meditate. The Rsyasmga-parvata, situated at a distance of eight miles : 
the south of the Kajra station, claims the honour of being the hermitage © 
the sage (Rimdyana, Adikanda, Ch. 9). From the proximity of the Risi- 
kunda to the Ganges, which afforded facility to the public women sent 
by Lomapada, king of Anga, to entice away the young sage from this 
seclusion, preference should be given to it as the likely place where the sage 
and his father performed austerities. According to the ee 
(Vanaparva, Chs. 110 and 111) this hermitage is said to have been situate 
not far from the river Kus! (ancient Kauésiki) and 24 miles from eee ee 

Ripanirdyana.—This river forms the boundary between the districts 
of Howrah and Midnapur. It rises in the hills of Manbhum, and ik 
through the districts of Bankura, Hooghly and Midnapur to Jom t 
Hooghly river near Tamluk. (For details, Law, Rivers of India, p. 27.) 
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Salandi.—This river issuing from the hills in the Keonjhar State 
flows through the district of Balasore above the Vaitarani. (Law, Rivers 
of India, p. 45). 

Samatata.—_Samatata is mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta (C.I.J., Vol. ITI, No. 1) as one of the most important 
among the north-east Indian frontier kingdoms which submitted to the 
mighty Gupta emperor. It was so called because the rivers in it had ‘flat 
and level banks of equal height on both sides’ (C.A.G.J., ed. S. N. 
Majumdar, p. 729). It was included in the larger divisions of Vanga. 
Some scholars hold that it was distinct from Vanga which lay between the 
Meghna on the east, the sea on the south and the old Budiganga course of 
the Ganges on the north. Samatata finds mention in the Brhatsamhita 
(Ch. XIV) and it seems to have been identical with the delta of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra and must have comprised, according to the epigraphic 
evidence, the modern districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Sylhet (J.A.S.B., 
1515, pp. 17-18), and portions probably of Barisal. The Karmanta identi- 
fied with Bad-Kamta, 12 miles west of Comilla, has often been identified as 
the capital of Samatata (Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 175; J.A.S.B., 
1914, p. 87; Bhattasali, Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, p. 6). The 
Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, the Baghaura inscription of Mahipala I, 
Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena, a Bodhgaya inscription of Viryendra- 
bhadra, and Asrafpur copperplate refer to Samatata (N. G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III). The Mehergram copperplate of Damodara- 
deva (edited by Barua and Chakravarty) offers us a definite location 
of the Samatatamandala within the Pundravardhanabhukti. It speaks of 
the district of Paranayi (visaya), the sub-division called Vaisagrima 
(Khandala), which included the village of Meher in the present. Chandpur 
sub-division of the district of Tipperah. The Deva kings ruled over the 
district of Tipperah and Chittagong in the beginning of the 13th century 
A.D., before Dasarathadeva succeeded in supplanting the Senas of Pundra- 
vardhanabhukti. A new copperplate has been discovered at Gunaighar, 
a village about 18 miles to the north-west of the town of Comilla. This 
plate is the earliest record found in East Bengal. It is earlier than the 
four Faridpur plates with which it bears fruitful comparison. The plate 
records a gift of land from the camp of victory at Kripura by Maharaja 
Vainyagupta made at the instance of his vassal Maharaja Rudradatta, in 
favour of a Buddhist congregation of monks belonging to the Vaivartika 
sect of the Mahayana, which was established by a Buddhist monk, Acarya 

antideva, in a vihdra dedicated to AvalokiteSvara. For further details 
vide J.H.Q., Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 45ff. The Gunaighar grant records the 
grant of land in the Gunaikagrahara, which may be identified with Gunai- 
ghar, the findspot of the grant in the Tippera district dated 508 A.D. The 
Ditaka was Mahdsimanta Maharaja Vijayasena, who seems to be a man of 
some importance of his time. 

When Hiuen Tsang visited the country (cir. 640 A.D.), Samatata was 
an important kingdom. He described it as the country having rivers 
with flat and level banks of equal height on both sides. This country, 
known to the Chinese as San-mo-ta-cha, was about 3,000 li in circuit. It 
was rich in crops, fruits and flowers. The climate was soft and the habits 
of the people agreeable. The men were hardy by nature, of short stature 
and of black complexion. They were fond of learning (Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, II, 199). There were many Buddhist sazgha- 
rimas as well as Hindu temples. This country had also many Jain 
ascetics. During the visits of Hiuen Tsang and Sengchi Samatata seems 
to have been under the rule of the Khadga dynasty (.A.9.B., Vol. I, 
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No. 6). The Candra dynasty appears to have mastered the whole of Vanga 
including Samatata. In the beginning of the 11th century A.D. the 
Candras were ousted from their possession of Samatata by the Varmans, 
who, in their turn, gave place to the Senas towards the end of the same 
century. 

Sappasondika-pabbhara.—It was a snakehood-like declivity of the 
neighbouring rock (Sdratthappakdsini, III, 17). It was near the cemetery 
grove or the Sitavana in Rajagrha. 

Sappini.—It was a river or rivulet in the neighbourhood of Rajagrha. 
It was a stream with a winding course. Buddha used to sojourn occasion- 
ally on its bank (Samyutta, I, 153). It seems that it flowed in the Buddha’s 
time on the south side of Rajagrha. The Master went from the Gijjhakiita 
mountain to the bank of this river to meet some wanderers (paribbdjakas) 
(Ang., II, 29, 176). The Paficana river is probably the ancient Sappini. 

Saptagréma.—It formerly implied seven villages: Bansberia, Krsta- 
pura, Basudevapura, Nityénandapura, Sivapura, Samvacora and Baladghiti. 
The remains of ancient Saptagrama are found near the present railway 
station Adisaptagrima, about 27 miles from Calcutta. It was an 
important city and a port of Radha, situated on the Ganges. It is so 
called because the seven sons of king Priyavrata became sages after 
practising penances here. It lost its importance as a port owing to the 
silting of the river bed of the Sarasvati. In the 9th century A.D. Sapte- 
grima was ruled by a powerful Buddhist king named Sri-Sri Ripanarayana 
Simha. It was visited by the Egyptian traveller Ibn Batuta in the 13th 
century A.D. It was later conquered by Jafar Khan whose tomb is still 
found at Triveni. Many coins of Muslim rulers have been found here. 
During the reign of Alauddin Husen Shah of Gauda it was the seat of an 
imperial mint. In the 16th century A.D., a Hindu king named Rajiva- 
locana conquered it from Sulaiman, the then Sultan of Gauda. It is the 
birthplace of the author of the Candi. From Bankimcandra’s Kapal- 
kundala and Haraprasid Sastri’s Bener Meye we get a glimpse of its 
prosperity. It is a sacred place of the Vaisnavas being the home of 
Uddharana Datta, a follower of Sricaitanya. Nityananda, the right-hand 
man of Sricaitanya, spent many years in this place. For further particulars 
see Law, Holy Places of India; J.A.S.B., 1810; Periplus, 26; Introducing 
India, Pt. I, p. 75. 

Satata-padmévati.—The Edilpur copperplate of Sricandra of the llth 
century A.D. refers to this district (Z.J., XVII, 190). 

Sattapannt Cave.—It was on a side of the Vebhara mountain where 
the First Buddhist Council was held under the presidency of Mahakassapa 
and under the patronage of king Ajatasatru (Samantapasadika, I, p. 10). 
It derived its name from the Saptaparna creeper which stood beside it 
marking it out. According to the Mahdvastu (Vol. I, p. 70), it stood on the, 
north side on an excellent slope of the Vaihéra mountain. It agrees with 
the account of Fa-hien which places the cave on the north of the 
hill (Legge, Fa-hien, pp. 84-85). Hiuen Tsang in agreement with Fa- 
hien locates the cave about 6 or 6 li south-west from the Bamboo Park, 
on the north side of the south mountain in a great bamboo wood (Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang, II, 159). os 

Silindiya,—It was a Brahmin village on the east side of Rajagrha 
(Jataka, III, 293). 

Sdlmali —It may be identical with Mallasarul, a village about 4 mile 
and « half from the north bank of the Damodar river, within the jurisdic- 
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tion of Galsi police station of the Burdwan district, Bengal (#.J., XXIII, 
Pt. V, p. 158). 

Sdnavatya.—The country which is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(II, 48, 15) is in the Gaya district. Some have identified the people of this 
country with the Santals, which I think is doubtful (Moti Candra, Geo- 
graphical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata, p. 110). 

Santipur—tIn the district of Nadia stands this place on the Ganges. 
It contains many Hindu temples. Here lived the great Vaisnava reformer 
Advaitaécarya, a contemporary and admirer of Sricaitanya, who used to 
practise asceticism. (Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 74). 

Sdvathidesa (or Sdvathikd).—It roughly corresponds to north Bogra 
and south Dinajpur in Bengal (#.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, Oct., 1935, p. 103— 
Three Copperplate Inscriptions from Gaonr?). 

Sendnigama (Senani-nigama according to Buddhaghosa).!—It was 
one of the Magadhan villages containing a beautiful forest and a river. 
It was a prosperous village where alms were easily obtainable (Vinaya 
Mahdvagga, I, pp. 166-167). 

Sendpatigama.—It was in Uruvilva, where the Buddha was engaged 
in deep meditation for six years. A public woman named Gavia kept a 
coarse cloth on a tree for the Buddha’s use after meditation (B. C. Law, 
A Study of the Mahdvastu, p. 154). 

It should be noted that Senanigama which was really the principal 
locality in Uruveld in the Buddha’s time, corresponds to Senapatigrima 
of the Sanskrit Buddhist works (Lalitavistara, ed. Mitra, p. 311; Mahavastu, 
IT, 123). It served as a military station in a remote period according to 
Buddhaghosa (B. M. Barua, Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, p. 103). 

Shahpur.—The Shahpur stone Image Inscription of Adityasena refers 
to it. This village stands on the right bank of the Sakari river, about 
nine miles to the south-east of Bihar (C.J.J., Vol. III). 

Sibsagar.—It possibly formed part of the old kingdom of Kamaripa. 
The district of Sibsagar in Assam is bounded on the north by the districts 
of Darrang and Lakhimpur, on the east by Lakhimpur and hills occupied 
by the tribes of the independent Nagas, on the south by these hills and by 
the Naga Hills district and on the west by Nowgong district. Sibsagar 
falls into three natural divisions. The most populous and important 
portion is a wide and healthy plain lying between the Naga Hills and the 
Brahmaputra. The Brahmaputra and the Dhansiri are the famous rivers 
in this district. 

The plain is of alluvial origin and consists of a mixture of clay and 
sand in varying proportions ranging from pure sand near the Brahmaputra 
to clay so stiff as to be quite unfit for cultivation. 

Sibsagar like the rest of Upper Assam enjoys a cold winter and a cool 
and pleasant spring. The average rainfall varies from 90 to 95 inches in 
the year. This town is seldom visited by destructive hurricanes but it is 
liable to earthquakes like the rest of Assam. . 

Rice is the staple food of the people and agriculture is the staple 
occupation. Other important crops are tea, and orchard and garden crops. 
The rearing of the lac insect and of silk worms, the manufacture of rough 
earthenware and metal vessels and jewellery, mat-making and weaving are 
the industries of Sibsigar. Three different kinds of silk are also produced 


a se, 
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in this district (Assam District Gazetteers, Vol. VII, Sibsdgar, by B. 0. 
Allen, 1906). 

ibsigar contains numerous temples built by the Ahom kings, which 
are made of thin bricks of excellent quality and are generally ornamented 
with bas-reliefa. The fact that the figures of camels which frequently 
appear suggests that they were made under the direction of foreign artisans, 
as camels must always have been very scarce in a marshy country like 
Assam. There temples were generally built by the side of large tanks, 
There was a smal temple in ruins where a human being was annually 
offered to the deity by the Chutiya priests. 

Siddhala.—This is the name of a village in Uttara-Radha and is men- 
tioned in the Beliva copperplate of Bhojavarman and the Bhuvaneévara 
Inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva (N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Vol. III, pp. 16ff.). Some identify Siddhala with the present village of 
Sidhala near Ahmadpur in Birbhum district (vide Birbhum-Vivarana by 
H. K. Mukherjee, Pt. IT, 234). 

ud-sangama (or Vikramasild-sangharama).—This hill contains seven 
rock-cut caves of a very ancient date with niches for the images of the 
deities mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, when he visited Campa in the 7th 
century A.D. Some have identified it with the Patharghata hill (vide 
Vikramasila). 

Silimpur.—It is in the Bogra district of the Rajshahi division, where 
the stone slab inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva was discovered 
(E.I., XIII, 283ff.). 

Silua.—It is in the Noakhali district of East Bengal. The ancient 
remains at this site consist of a low mound with fragments of a colossal 
image upon it, the pedestal of which had an inscription of the 2nd century 
B.C. (A.S.J., Annual Reports, 1930-34, p. 38). 

Simhapura.—The identification of Simhapura is not certain. Some 
identify this place with Sihapura which is mentioned in the Mahdvamsa 
(VI, 35ff.) as situated in the Lala country, i.e. Radha. It was probably 4 
part of Kalinga which might have included a portion of Radha. Accord- 
ing to others, it may be the same as the modern Singupuram between 
Chicacole and Narasannapeta (E.I., IV, p. 143). The Belava copperplate 
of Bhojavarman proves that the Varmans ruled over Simhapura (N. G. 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, p. 16). 

Singatia.—This is the name of a river mentioned in the Naihati copper- 
plate of Ballalasena. It flowed in the north of the village of Khandayilla, 
identified with modern Kharuliaé, and to the west of the village of 
Ambayillaé (Ambagrama) in the Murshidabad district, Bengal (N. 6. 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 71ff.). tes 

Sitahati—It is in the Katwa sub-division of the Burdwan district. 
Between this village and the village of Naihati the plate bearing the grant 
of Ballailasena was discovered (#.I., XIV, p. 156). ae 

Sitavana.—It was the name of a cemetery grove (Sdaratthappakasint, 
III, p. 17, Siamese edition). The site was used for a charnelfield where 
the dead bodies were thrown or left to undergo @ natural process of decay 
(Samyutta, I, pp. 210-11), or to be eaten by carnivorous beasts, birds and 
worms (Digha Nikdya, II, pp. 295, 296). This grove was enclosed by 
wall and fitted with doors that remained closed during the night (Samy, 
I, p. 211). It was situated near the north face of the Vaibhara hill beyon 
Venuvana. Its location must be beyond Jardsandha-Ka-Baithak (B. C. 
Law, Rajagrha in Ancient India, pp. 10-11). h 

Sitakunda.—It is a village in the Chittagong district, 24 miles saul 
of Chittagong town. It gives its name to a range of hills running nort 
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from Chittagong town, which reaches its highest elevation at Sitékunda. 
It is the holiest place of the Hindus in the Chittagong district, for tradition 
states that Rama and Sita, while in exile, roamed about on the hills in the 
vicinity and that Sita bathed in the hot spring which is associated with 
her name. 

There exists a village by this name in the Monghyr sub-division, 
situated four miles east of the town of Monghyr, containing a hot spring 
known as the Sitakund spring which is so called after the well-known episode 
of the Ramayana. For further details vide J.A.S.B., 1890; B. and O. 
District Gazetteers, Monghyr, by O’Malley, pp. 259-262. 

Somapura.—See Paharpur. 

Srihatta—The Yoginitantra (2.1.112-113; 2.2.119) mentions it. 
Sylhet occupies the lower valley of the Surma river. It is bounded on the 
north by the Khasi and Jaintia hills, on the east by Cachar, on the south 
by the State of Hill Tipperah and on the west by the districts of Tipperah 
and Mymensingh. It is a broad and level valley bounded on either side by 
hills of great height. The Barak is the principal river, which flows through 
Manipur, Cachar, and Sylhet and finally empties itself into the old bed of 
the Brahmaputra near Bhairab Bazar. The climate of Sylhet is warmer 
and not less humid than that of the Assam valley (B. C. Allen, Sylhet, 
Assam District Gazetteers, Vol. I1). 

Srinagarabhukti.—The Monghyr copperplate grant of Devapaladeva 
mentions it which has been identified by Sir Charles Wilkinson with the 
modern Patna. 

Srigavera.—It is identified with Singra police station in the Natore 
sub-division of Rajshahi district (J.H.Q., XIX). 

Suhma.—The Suhma country was a portion of the more comprehen- 
sive region which was later known as Radha. It was on the Ganges 
(Dhoyi’s Pavanadita, V.27). Subbhabhimi seems to be identical with 
the country of Suhmas. According to the Epic and Pauranic accounts the 
Suhma country is distinguished from Vanga and Pundra. The account of 
Bhima’s eastern conquests as given in the Mahabharata makes the country 
of the Suhmas distinct from Vanga and Tamralipta. Nilakantha’s Com- 
mentary on the Mahabharata informs us that the Suhmas and Radhas 
were one and the same people. The Jaina Aydrdrga-Sutta tells us that 
the Suhma country formed a part of the Radha country. From the Mahda- 
bharata (Sabhap., Ch. 30, 16) we learn that the Pandavas led their victor- 
ious army to Suhma. Suhma was conquered by Pandu (Mbh., Adiparva 
113) and by Karna respectively (Mbh., Karnaparva, 8, 19). Buddha 
delivered the Janapada-kalyini Sutta while he was at Suhma (Jdi., I. 393). 
The inhabitants of Suhma saved themselves by submitting to Raghu 
(Raghuvaméa, 49, 35). Raghu crossed the river Kapisé and proceeded 
towards Kalinga. The king of Utkala showed him the way (Ibid., 49, 38). 
In the account of Mitragupta’s journey there is a reference to the Suhma 
country which was then ruled by king Tungadhanva (Dasakumdracarita 
6th Ucchvasa, p. 102). This king went out to starve himself to death in 
the pure water of the Ganges (Dasakumaracarita, p. 119). The Kdvya- 
mimdmsd (Ch. 17) by Rajasekhara refers to many countries including Suhma. 
According to the Harsacarita (6th Ucchvasa) Devasena, king of the Suhmas, 
was killed by Devaki. 

Damalipti is described in the Dasakumdracarita as having been a city 
of the Suhmas (Ch. VI, J.A.S.B., 1908, 290 n.). A great festival took place 
outside the city of Damalipti in the Suhma country, which had a childless 
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king named Tungadhanva who prayed for two children at the feet of Parvati 
(Dasakumaracaritam, ed. Wilson, pp. 141-142). 

Suktimat range.—It is identified by Cunningham with the hills south 
of Sehoa and Kanker separating Chattisgarh from Baster (A.S.R., XVII, 
pp. 24, 26). Beglar places this range in the north of the Hazaribagh 
district (Jbid., VIII, pp. 124-5). Pargiter identifies it with Garo, Khasi 
and Tippera hills (Markandeya Purdna, 285, 306, notes). C. V. Vaidya 
locates it in Western India and identifies it with Kathiawad range (Epic 
India, p. 276). Others have identified the Suktimat with the Sulaiman 
range (Z.D.M.G., 1922, p. 281, note). Some have applied the name to the 
chain of hills extending from Sakti in Raigarh, C.P., to the Dalma hills in 
Manbhum drained by the Kumari river and perhaps even to the hills in the 
Santal Parganas washed by the affluents of the Babla (H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 113-120). 

Sultanganj.—This village is situated close to the Ganges in the district 
of Bhagalpur containing extensive remains of Buddhist monasteries. An 
old stiipa stands near the railway station. It contains two great rocks of 
granite, one of which is occupied by the famous temple of Gaivinath 
(Ghaivinéth) Mahadeva, which is a place of great sanctity in the eyes of 
the Hindus. (Bhdgalpur, by Byrne, B.D. Gazetteers, p. 175.) 

Sumagadhad.—It was a tank near Rajagrha (Samyuita Nikaya, V, 
p. 447). 

Sumbha.—It was the country of the Sumbhas with Setaka as its 
capital. Some have identified it with Sumha (modern Midnapur district) 
but the location is uncertain. This country was visited by the Buddha 
who dwelt in a forest in this country near the town of Desaka where he 
told a tale concerning the Janapadakalydni Sutta (Cowell, Jataka, I, p. 232). 

Sunderban.—A grant is said to have been discovered in the Sunderban 
(Bengal), which is now lost. The forest region of Sunderban was formerly 
included in the kingdom of Samatata or Bagdi (Vyaghratati). The Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang saw many Hindu, Buddhist and Jain temples at 
Samatata in the 7th century A.D. but no trace of them has yet been found. 
Some decorated bricks, fragments of stone sculptures, coins of Huviska 
and Skandagupta, an image of Sirya and a Navagraha slab have been 
discovered there (Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 84). 

Surma.—It is the second important river of Assam. It represents the 
upper course of the Meghna. It is joined on the right by five tributaries 
before forming a confluence with the Baraka at Habiganj. For further 
details vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 34. 

Susunia Hill (See Puskarana).—It is the name of a hill in the Bankura 
district of Bengal, situated about 12 miles north-west of Bankura (2.1, 
XIII, p. 133). 

Suvarpapura.—It is the same as the modern town of Sonepur situated 
at the confluence of the Tel and the Mahanadi (C'.J.J., XXIII, Pt. VI; 
J.B.O.R.S., It, 52; Bhandarkar’s List No. 1556). 

Suvarnparekhé.—This river rises in the district of Manbhum and flows 
past Jamshedpur, and farther down through the districts of Dhalbhum 
and Midnapur to fall into the Bay of Bengal (Law, Rivers of India, Pp. 43). 

Tarpandighi.—This village is situated in the district of Doe 
where a copperplate grant of Laksmanasena has been discovered (H.!., 
XII, p. 6). boats 

Te nahn is in the Nawabgunj Thana of the district . 
Dinajpur. It is the place where the sage Valmiki, the author of = 
Ramayana, bathed and performed religious rites (Introducing India, Pt. I, 
p. 80). 
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Tamralipti—Tamralipti is the same as Tamluk in the Midnapur 
district of Bengal, about twelve miles from the junction of the Rip- 
narayans, with the Hooghly. It is now situated on the western bank of the 
Ripnaraéyana formed by the united stream of the Silai (Silavati) and 
Dalkisor (Dvarikesvari) in the district of Midnapur. According to the 
Raghuvamsa (IV. 38) Tamluk is situated on the bank of the river Kapisa 
identified by Pargiter with the Kasai flowing through the district of Midna- 
pur. This ancient city is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhismaparva, 
Ch. 9; Sabhadparva, Ch. 29, 1094-1100), according to which Tamralipta 
and Suhma were two distinct countries. It is called Tamalites by Ptolemy. 
According to the Dudhapani Rock Inscription (#.I., II, pp. 343-45), three 
brothers went to Tamralipti from Ayodhya to trade and they made plenty 
of money. It was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Sumha in the 
6th century of the Christian era, and it formed a part of the Magadhan 
kingdom under the Mauryas (Smith, Asoka, p. 79). According to Dandin, 
the author of the Dasakumdracarita, who flourished in the 6th century A.D., 
the temple of Binduvasini was situated at Tamralipti which was visited by 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien in the 5th century and Hiuen Tsang in the 
7th century A.D. This ancient temple was destroyed by the action of the 
river Ripnarayana. 

Fa-hien describes Tamralipti as being situated on the seaside, 50 
yojanas east from Campa (Cunningham, A.G.J., ed. S. N. Majumdar, 
p. 732). In the 7th century A.D. I-tsing resided at Tamralipti in a 
celebrated monastery called the Baraha. Traditionally Tamralipti or 
Damalipti was the capital of Mayiradhvaja and his son Tamradhvaja, 
who fought with Arjuna and Krsna. According to the Kathdsaritsdgara 
(Ch. 14), Tamralipti was a maritime port and an emporium of commerce 
from the 4th to the 12th century A.D. According to the Vayu Purana 
the Ganges passes through it. The temple of Bargabhimé, mentioned in 
the Brahma Purdna, which was an ancient Vihara, still exists at Tamralipti 
(Tamluk). The Jaina canonical text Prajfidpand refers to Tamralipti. 
It is known from the Mahavamsa (XI, 38; XIX, 6) that the mission of 
Agoka started from this port for Ceylon. Tamralipti, as known to the 
Chinese as T'an-mo-li-ti, was 14 or 15 hundred li in circuit. The ground 
was low and rich, which was regularly cultivated. The temperature was 
hot. The inhabitants were hardy and brave. There were some savighd- 
ramas and deva temples (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
II, 200). For further details, vide Introducing India, Pt. I, p. 73. 

In 1940 excavations were carried out at the ancient site of Tamluk by 
the Archaeological Department. Among the finds were earthenware 
vessels of a curious shape and some of them were in good condition. It is 
difficult to assign a definite date to the specimens discovered at Tamluk 
but they no doubt bear testimony to the commercial relations between 
Egypt and the Indian port of Tamalitti. (J. Ph. Vogel, Notes on Ptolemy, 
B.S.0.AS8,, XIV, Pt. I, p. 82). 

Tdrdcandi.—It is in the vicinity of Sahasram (Sasaram) in the Shaha- 
bad district in South Bihar. An inscription has been discovered on a 
Tock (#.T., V, Appendix, p. 22). 

Tetravin.—This village lies in the south of Bihar sub-division, 10 
Miles north-east of Giriyek and six miles south-east of Bihar, containing 
Several mounds, marking the sites of old Buddhist buildings. The 
monastery here was an important one (A.S.J. Reports, Vol. XI ; J.A.S.B., 
Vol. XLT, 1872). 

Tezpur.—lIt is the chief town of the Darrang district of Assam where 
the five copperplates of Vallabhadeva were discovered (H.J., V, 181). 
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Tirabhuktt (Tirhut).—It was bounded on the north by the Himalayas, 
on the south by the Ganges, on the west by the river Gandak and on the 
east by the river Kosi. It comprised the modern districts of Champaran, 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga as well as the strip of Nepal Terai. Accord. 
ing to tradition Tirabhukti means the land in which the three great 
sacrificial fires were performed (Devt Purd»a, Ch. 64). Cunningham 
(A.S.I., Reports, Vol. XVI) holds that the lands lying in the valleys of the 
little Gandak and Baghmati rivers were included in the Tirabhukti (Dar- 
bhanga, by O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, pp. 157-158; Muzaffarpur, 
by O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, pp. 159-60). 

Tosadda.—It. may be identified with the Tosara village in the Patna 
State, E.S.A. Some identify it with Tusdé near Dumarpalli, about 30 
miles to the south-east of Arang (H.J., XXIII, Pt. I, 20). 

Trisrota.—The Kalikad Purdna (Ch. 78, 43; cf. 78, 60) mentions this 
river, which fulfils the desire of one who bathes in it. 

Triveni.—It is also known as the Muktaveni (Brhat Dharma Purdna, 
Purvakhanda, Ch. 6). It is 5 miles from the present Bandel Junction 
station. It is a sacred place of the Hindus, situated at the confluence of 
the Sarasvati and the Bhagirathi. The site is ancient as it is mentioned 
in Dhoyi’s Pavanadita (v.33). Kalidasa refers to this river in his 
Raghuvaméa (XIII. 54ff.). The Muslim historians call it Tirpani or Firoza- 
bad. During the Muslim period it was an important city and a port. It 
was once a centre of Sanskrit learning. Mukundardma, the mediaeval 
Bengali poet, mentions it as a sacred place. It contains the tomb of Jafar 
Khan, the conqueror of Saptagrama, which was built over a Hindu shrine 
containing some inscribed scenes from the Epics. (Introducing India, 
Pt. I, 75-76). 

Udena.—lIt was a caitya or shrine situated to the east of Vaisali (Digha, 
II, 102-103, 118). 

Udumbarapura.—It was a city in the Magadha-Janapada, mentioned 
in the Manjusrimilakalpa (Ganapati Sastri’s ed., p. 633—Mdgadhan 
janapadam prapya pure Udumbarihvaye). 

Ukkdcela.—It was on the bank of the river Ganges in the Vajji country 
(Majjhima Nikdya, I, pp. 225-27). Not long after the passing away of 
Buddha’s two chief disciples Sariputta and Moggallana, the Master dwelt 
here with a large number of monks (Samyutta Nikaya, V, p. 163). 

Upatissagama.—This village was not far off from Rajagrha (Dhamma- 
pada Commentary, I, 88). 

Upyalikad.—This village belonged to Kauéambi—Astagacchakhandala 
in the Adhahpattana-mandala of the Paundravardhanabhukti (N. G. 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 15ff.). 

Uren.—This village is situated in the Monghyr sub-division, three miles 
west of Kajra railway station, containing several Buddhistic remains 
which were first discovered by Col. Waddell. For further details vide 
Waddell’s article, Discovery of Buddhist remains at Mount Uren in Mungir 
(Monghyr) district, J.A.S.B., Pt. I, 1892; B. and O. Dist. Gazetteers, 
Monghyr, by O’Malley, pp. 263-67. a 

Urttivisaya.—It toay be identified with a village called Orti in the 
Keonjhar State, about 12 miles to the north-west of Khiching on the north 
bank of the river Vaitarani (#.1., XXV, Pt. IV, October, 1939). . 

Uruvela (Uruvilva).—It was in Magadha. The Bodhisattva after his 
adoption of ascetic life selected this place as the most fitting for meditation 
and attainment of enlightenment (Jat., I, 56). The Buddha, just after i: 
attainment of enlightenment, lived at Uruvela at the foot of the Ajap& 4 
banyan tree on the bank of the river Nerafijana (Sam., I, 103ff. 122; V. 
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167, 185). Here he was met by some aged Brahmins and had a discussion 
with them on the subject of respecting the elders (A7zig., II. 20ff.). After 
spending the first lent at Isipatana the Buddha again visited Uruvela 
(Jat., I. 86). On his way to Uruvela he converted thirty Bhaddavaggiya 
princes at a grove called Kappasiya. On reaching Uruvela he also con- 
verted the three Jatila brothers together with their followers at Gayasisa 
(Jat., I, 82; IV. 180). Between this place and Rajagrha lived two teachers 
named Arada Kalama and Udra Ramaputra who founded schools for the 
training of pupils in Yoga (Majjhima, I, 163ff.; Jat., I, 66ff.; Lalitavistara, 
243ff.; Mahavastu, II. 118; III. 322; Buddhacarita, VI, 54; Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, II. 141). This place was visited by the Buddha where he saw 
nice trees, pleasing lakes, plain grounds and the clear water of the Nairafi- 
jana river (Mahdvastu, II, 123). Uruvela or Uruvela may be identified with 
the modern village of Urel near Bodh-Gaya (vide A.S.I. Annual Report, 
1908-9, pp. 139ff.). 

Vadathika.—It is one of the caves in the Nagarjuni hills, containing 
inscriptions of Dasaratha. 

Vahiyaka.—It is a cave in the Nagarjuni hills near Gaya (Luders’ 
List No. 954). It contains inscriptions of Dasaratha. 

Varbharagiri—(Pali Vebhara; Sans. Vyavahara).—It is in Magadha. 
It is one of the five hills encircling the ancient city of Girivraja, ‘a hill-girt 
city’ (cf. Vimadnavatthu Commentary, p. 82). It extends southwards and 
westwards ultimately to form the western entrance of Rajgir with the 
Sonagiri. In the Jaina Vividhatirthakalpa the Vaibharagiri is described 
as a sacred hill affording possibility of the formation of kundas of tepid 
and cold water (taptasitimbukundam). Buddhaghosa associates the hot 
springs giving rise to the Tapoda river with Mount Vebhara. It is the 
same mountain as Vaihara described in the Mahabharata as a Vipulasaila 
or massive rock. The city of Rajagrha shone forth in the valley of Vai- 
bharagiri with 'Trikiita, Khandika and the rest as its bright peaks. Some 
dark caves existed in this hill. Close to this hill were the Sarasvati and 
Many other streams flowing with pleasant waters with properties to heal 
diseases. The Buddhists built Vihdras on this hill, and the Jainas in- 
stalled the images of the elect in the shrines built upon it. The Vebhara 
and the Pandava appear to have been the two hills that stood on the north 
side of Girivraja and were noted for their rocky caves (Theragatha, XLI, 
v. 1). The Vaibhraj is undoubtedly the Vaibharagiri of Rajagrha. 

The Jains relying on a much later tradition thus locate the seven hills 
encircling Rajagrha: If one enters Rajgir from the north, the hill lying 
to the right is the Vaibharagiri; that lying to the left is the Vipulagiri; 
the one standing at right angles to the Vipula and running southwards 
parallel to the Vaibhara is the Ratnagiri; the one forming the eastern 
extension of Ratnagiri is the Chathagiri and the hill standing next to the 
Chathagiri is the Sailagiri. The one opposite to the Chathagiri is the 
Udayagiri; that lying to the south of Ratnagiri and the west of the Udaya- 
Siri is the Sonagiri. (Law, Rajagrha in Ancient Lit., M.A.S.I., No. 68, p. 3.) 

Vaisali.—Vaisalil the large city, was the capital of the Licchavis who were 
& great and powerful people in Eastern India in the 6th century B.C. It 
18 renowned in Indian history as the capital of the Licchavi rajas and the 
headquarters of the great and powerful Vajjian confederacy. This great 
city has been identified by Cunningham with the present village of Basarh 
in the Muzaffarpur district, in Tirhut, as marking the spot where stood 
Vaisali in ancient days (Arch. Surv. Report, Vol. I, pp. 55-56 and Vol. XVI, 
P. 6). Vivien de Saint Martin has agreed with him. The evidence adduced 
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by Cunningham to arrive at this conclusion was not put forward with 
much fulness and clearness. Rhys Davids says that the site of Vaisali is 
still to be looked for somewhere in Tirhut (Buddhist India, p. 41). Dr. 
W. Hoey seeks to establish the identity of Vaisali with Cherand in the 
Chapra or Saran district (J.A.S.B., 1900, Vol. LXIX, Pt. I, pp. 78-80, 
83). This identification has been proved to be entirely untenable by V. A. 
Smith in his paper on Vaisali (J.R.A.S., 1902, p. 267, n.3). He has suc- 
ceeded in establishing that the identification by Cunningham of the village 
of Basarh with Vaisali admits of no doubt. This identity has been proved 
still more decisively by the Archaeological excavations carried out at the 
site by Dr. T. Bloch in 1903-4. Bloch excavated a mound called Raja 
Visal k& garh and only eight trial pits were sunk. Three distinct strata 
have been found out, the uppermost belonging to the period of Mahomedan 
occupation of the place, the second at a depth of about 5 ft. from the surface 
relating to the epoch of the Imperial Guptas, and the third at a still greater 
depth belonging to an ancient period of no definite date (A.S.J. Annual 
Report, 1903-4, p. 74). The finds in the second stratum are valuable, 
especially the find in one of the small chambers of a hoard of seven hundred 
clay seals, evidently used as attachment to letters or other literary docu- 
ments. They belonged partly to officials, partly to private persons, 
generally merchants or bankers, but one specimen bearing the figure of 
linga with a trisila.on either side and the legend Amratakeévara evidently 
belonged to a temple (4.8.I. Annual Report, 1903-4, p. 74). 

The ‘names of some Gupta kings, queens and princes on some of these 
seals coupled with palaeographic evidence clearly demonstrate that they 
belonged to the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., when the Imperial Guptas 
were on the throne (Jbid., p. 110). Some of the impressions show that the 
name Tirabhukti was applied to the province even in those early times 
and some show the name of the town itself, Vaisali. One of the clay seals 
of a circular area shows a female standing in a flower group wit 
two attendants and two horizontal lines below reading ‘(Seal) of the house- 
holders of . . . . at Vaisali’ (Ibid., p. 110). All these go to prove the 
identity of the site with Vaisali and there seems to be no ground to question 
this conclusion any longer. It is a great pity that further excavations at 
this site have been given up by the Archaeological Department for want 
of funds. cae 

Vaisali owes its name to its being Visala or very large and wide in 
area. According to the Raémdyana (Ch. 47, vv. 11, 12) it was founded by 4 
son of Iksvaku and a heavenly nymph Alambusa; after his name Visala, 
the city itself came to be called Visala. The Visnu Purana (Wilson, Vol. 
Il, p. 246) states that Trinabindu had by Alambusa a son named Viséla 
who founded this city. 

Vaisali was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien in the 5th century 
A.D. According to him there was a large forest to its north, having In it 
the double-galleried Vihira where the Buddha dwelt and the tope over 
half the hody of Ananda (Legge, Fa-hien, p. 72). Another Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang who visited it in the 7th century A.D., relates that the founda- 
tions of the old city Vaisali were 60 or 70 li in circuit and the ‘palace city 
was 4 or 5 li in circuit (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 63). This 
city was above 5,000 li in circuit, a very fertile region abounding 1 
mangoes, plantains and other fruits. The people were honest, fond 0 
good works, and esteemers of learning. They were orthodox and a 
dox in faith (Zbid., I, p. 63). According to the Tibetan account (Dulva, 
III, f. 80) there were three districts in Vaisali, In the first district there 
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were 7,000 houses with golden towers; in the middle district there were 
14,000 houses with silver towers; and in the last district there were 21,000 
houses with copper towers; in these lived the upper, the middle and the 
lower classes according to their positions (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 
p. 62). In the Buddha’s time this city was encompassed by three walls at a 
distance of a gdvuta from one another and that at three places there were 
gates with watch-towers and buildings (Jdataka, I, p. 504). 

Vaisali was an opulent, prosperous town, populous, abundant with 
food; there were many high buildings, pinnacled buildings, pleasure-gardens 
and lotus ponds (Vinaya Texts, 8.B.E., Pt. II, p. 171; cf. Lalitavistara, ed. 
Lefmann, Ch. HI, p. 21). This great city is intimately associated with 
the early history of both Jainism and Buddhism. It carries with itself 
the sacred memories of the founders of the two great faiths that evolved 
in north-eastern India five-hundred years before Christ. 

Vaisali claims Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, as its own citizen. 
He was therefore called Vesalie or Vaisalika, i.e., an inhabitant of Vaisali 
(Jaina Sttras, S.B.E., Pt. I, Intro. xi). Kundagréma, a suburb of Vaisali, 
was really his birthplace (Ibid., XXII, pp. x-xi). During his ascetic life 
he did not neglect his place of birth and spent no less than twelve rainy 
seasons at Vaisali (Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Pt. I, Kalpasitra, sec. 122). 

The connection of the Buddha with Vaisali is no less close and 
intimate. This city was hallowed by the dust of his feet early in his career 
and many of his immortal discourses were delivered here (Avguttara, 
P.T.S., II, 190-94; 200-02; Samyutta, V, 389-90; Anguttara, III, 75-78; 
167-68; V. 133; Therigatha, V. 270; Majjhima, I, 227-37). 

After the Buddha entered into Nirvana, Vaisali drew to itself the care 
and attention of the whole Buddhist Church. The representatives of the 
entire congregation met here and condemned the conduct of its pleasure- 
seeking monks. This was the second general council of the Buddhist 
Church (Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 103-09). For further 
details concerning Vaisali vide Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient 
India, Ch. 1; Law, Ancient Indian Tribes, pp. 294ff.; Law, Indological 
Studies, Pt. III. 

__ Vaitarani.—It is one of the sacred rivers of India which rises in the 
hills in the southern part of the district of Singhbhum, and a little below 
the point where it enters Orissa (for details, Law, Rivers of India, p. 43). 

Vakkataka.—It seems to be the modern Bakta, a place immediately 
to the east of Gohagram on the Damodar river, Burdwan division, Bengal. 
The Vakkatakavithi representing a part of Vardhamanabhukti included a 
strip of the country along the north bank of the Damodar river (#.1., 
XXIII, Pt. V, p. 158). 

_ Vamka.—It was a mountain near Rajagrha. Its older name was 
Vepulla (see Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VIII, 
164; ef. Samyutta, II, 191-92). It is mentioned in the Jataka (VI, 491, 
513, 520, 524-25, 580, 592). 

Vamsavati.—It is in the district of Hooghly where there is an ancient 
temple of Hamseévari. The Vasudeva temple with Pauranic scenes on 
its walls is also ancient (Law, Rivers of India, p. 44). 

Vanga.—It is the ancient name of Bengal (vide Prakrit Inscriptions 
from a Buddhist site. at Nagarjunikonda). Vanga which is the designation 
of Bengal proper is mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka (II, 1,1,1; ef. 
Keith, Aitarcya Aranyaka, 200) as well as in the Baudhdyana Dharmasitra 
(7, 1,14). Panini refers to it as Vanga in his Astddhydyi (4, 1,170). The 
Bhagavata Puraya (IX. 23, 5) and the Kdvyamimdméa (Ch. 3) mention it as 
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a country. The Yoginitantra mentions Vanga (2.2.119). In the Tiru- 
malai Rock Inscription of Rajendra Cola of the 11th century A.D. and in 
the Goharwa Plate of Cedi Karnadeva, Vanga country is referred to as 
Vargaladesam, which in the thirteenth century came to be called Bangila 
and in Mahommedan times, Bangla. The Tirumalai Inscription distin. 
guishes Vanga not only from South Radha (Takkana Ladham) but also 
from North Radha (Uttila Ladham). This is the very location of the 
kingdom of Vanga indicated in the Ceylon Chronicle that places Lalha 
between Vanga and Kalinga. The first epigraphic mention of the Vanga 
countries is probably made in the Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription (C.1.1., 
Vol. III, pp. 141ff.), where the mighty king Candra is said to have ‘in 
battle in the Vanga country turned back with his breast the enemies who 
uniting together came against him and by whom having crossed in warfare 
the seven mouths of the Indus the Valhikas were conquered’. H. P. 


Sastri identifies the mighty king Candra with king Candravarman of the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the king of the same name of Pokhrana 
which he locates in Marwar in Rajputana. The Vanga countries are also 
referred to in the Mahakita Pillar Inscription (Z.I., Vol. V) which tells 
us that in the sixth century A.D. Kirtivarman of the Calukya dynasty 
gained victories over the kings of Vanga, Anga and Magadha, that is, three 
Kalingas (Trikalinga). In the Pithapuram plates of Prithvisena (A.D. 
1108) the king of the VangadeSa was subdued by king Malla. Vangadeéa 
is also referred to in the Copperplate grant of Vaidyadeva of Kamaripa, 
who was victorious in southern Vanga (H.J., Vol. II, p. 335), and also in the 
Edilpur Plate of Keéavasena, the Madanapada Plate of Visvaripasena and 
the Sahitya Parisat Plate of the same king (Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. 


III, pp. 119, 133, 141). The Rampal Plate of Sricandradeva (E.1,, 
Vol. XII, p. 136) informs us that a Candra dynasty appears to have 
mastered the whole of Vanga including Samatata. The kings of Vanga, 
Pandya, Lata, Gurjara, and Kasmira were conquered by Lakgsmanaraja, 
according to the Goharwa grant of Laksmikarna (£.J., XI, 142). For 
literary references vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. LI. 

From the Bheraghat Inscription of Alhanadevi we learn that the 
victory of the Calukya king Karna, son and successor of Gangeyadeva, 
seems to have been obtained over the king of Vanga or East Bengal (£.1., 
XXIV, Pt. II, July, 1937). : 

An attempt has recently been made on the evidence of the Belava 
copperplate of king Bhojavarman of the Vaisnava Varman dynasty of 
East Bengal that Tilokasundari, the second queen of Vijayabahu I, men- 
tioned in the Calavamsa, is no other than Trailokyasundari, praised in 
the Beliva Plate as the daughter of king Saimalavarman, the father and 
immediate predecessor of Bhojavarman. 

It is rightly pointed out that in the Belava copperplate the Varmans 
of East Bengal claim to have their descent from the royal family of Simha- 
pura, and Bhojavarman expresses in pathetic terms his solicitude for the 
contemporary Ceylon King in his difficulties arising from an inimical action 
on the part of the raksasas. Once the personal relationship between 
Bhojavarman and Vijayabahu I is assumed as a historical fact, it bee 
easy to understand why the former should express this solicitude for the 
lord of Lanka. The possibility of matrimonial connection of the Cee 
king Vijayabahu I with the Varmans of East Bengal lies in the fact tha 
Vijayabahu and his successors themselves felt proud in claiming their 
descent from the royal family of Simhapura which was most prare 
place in Kalinga (J.R.A.9., 1913, p. 518; D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, p. 375). 
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According to a copperplate grant of Visvariipasena Navya was a part of 
Vanga (Vanga Ndvye). 

Northern Bengal was invaded by an army of a Vangala king in course 
of which the Buddhist teacher Karunasrimitra’s house at Somapura Vihara 
(modern Pahaédpura) was set on fire and he was burnt to death (#.J., XXI, 
97-131). According to the Nalanda Inscription of Vipulasrimitra (dated 
about the middle of the 12th century A.D.) Karunasrimitra was removed 
by two generations of teachers from Vipulasrimitra. 

Vangala.—It is probably East Bengal mentioned in Tirumalai In- 
scription of Rajendra Cola I as well as in the Buddhist Sanskrit 
text entitled the Dakarnava (H.I., XXI, Pt. III). (Vide also Vanga). 

Vardhamanabhukti.—The Mallasdrul copperplate inscription refers to 
Vardhamanabhukti, and it also records a gift of land to a Brahmin for 
performing five great sacrifices. This inscription was found in a village 
near Galsi in the Burdwan district, Bengal. Vardhamanabhukti as men- 
tioned in the Naihati copperplate seems to have extended at least as far as 
the western bank of the Ganges near Calcutta. The Chittagong plates of 
Kantideva of the 9th century A.D. mention Vardhamanapura. The Irda 
Copperplate Grant of king Nayapaladeva, which records the grant to a 
Brahmin of some land in the Dandabhitimandala of the Vardhamana- 
bhukti, was issued from the capital of Priyangu, founded by king 
Rajyapala. The bhukti of Vardhamana is in Uttara-Radha, and the 
capital of Priyangu is in Daksina-Radha in Bengal (£.J., XXIV, Pt. I, 
January, 1937). Vardhamana or Vardhamanabhukti is identical with 
modern Burdwan. 

Vatumbi.—It forms part of the avritti Vascasa situated in the Paundra- 
vardhanabhukti (#.J., X XVI, Pt. I). 

Vallahittha.—Name of a donated village which was situated in the 
Svalapadaksinavithi belonging to the Uttara-Radhimandala of the Vardha- 
minabhukti. This is identified with the present Balutiyad, about six miles 
to the west of Naihati on the northern boundary of the Burdwan district 
(N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. 11I—Nathati Copperplate of 
Ballaiasena, pp. 69ff.). 

Valukirdma.—The Second Buddhist Council was held in the 
Valukdrima at Vesali during the reign of Kalasoka (Samantapdsadika, 
pp. 33-34). 

Vaniyagima.—It is identified with Baniya, a village near Basarh in 
ee, It was frequently visited by Mahavira (Avasyaka Niryukti, 


Varahakoné.—Varahakona is the modern Barkund in Suri about 
half a mile north of the Mor and 1} miles from Sainthia railway station 
(Saktipur Copperplate of Laksmanasena, E.I., XXI, p. 124). 

Varakamandalavisaya.—The Faridpur Copperplate Inscription of King 
Dharmaditya refers to Varakamandalavisaya, which is the modern Goalando 
and Gopalganj sub-division of the Faridpur district, Bengal. 

Vatasvana.—It is a hill which has been identified with Bathan in 
South Bihar (4.8.R., VIII, 46). 

Vebhara.—This hill is in the Magadha country. It is one of the 
five hills encircling Girivraja (Vimdnavatthu Commentary, p. 82). Vide 
Vaibharagiri. 

Vedathikd.—It is a cave in the Nagarjuni hills near Gayé (Luders’ 
List No. 956). 

Vediyaka.—This hill is identified by Cunningham with the Giriyek. 
It contains the famous cave called Indasdlaguha (Digha, II, 263; Sumargala- 
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vilasini, III, 697; B. C. Law, India as described in the Early Texts of 
Buddhism and Jainism, p. 29). 

Veluvana ( = Venuvana).—It was a charming grove at Rajagrha, 
which was surrounded by bamboos (Samyutta, I. 52; Suttanipata Commy., 
p. 419; Divydvadana, pp. 143, 554). It was protected by a wall 18 cubits 
high and adorned with beautiful gates and towers decorated with lapis 
lazuli (Samantapdsddikd, III, 575). The fuller name of the site was 
Veluvana-Kalandakanivapa, the second part of the name indicating that 
here the squirrels freely roamed about and found a nice feeding ground.! 
The site was outside the inner city of Rajagrha and neither very near nor 
far from it. The Chinese pilgrims have given different locations of the 
grove. But combining the two accounts given by Fa-hien and Hiuen 
Tsang it may be located at a distance of 1 li from the north gate of the 
inner city, 4 mile south of the cemetery (smasdna), 300 paces north-east of 
the Pippala cave in Mount Vaibhara and 200 paces to the south of the 
Kalanda tank. 

Vepulla.—It is a mountain in Magadha. It was known in a very 
remote age by the name of Pacinavamsa, which was later changed to 
Vankaka. It then received the name of Supassa, and afterwards it became 
known as Vepulla (Sam., II, 190ff.) and the people of the locality by the 
name of Magadhas. (Cf. B. C. Law, India as described in the Early Texts of 
Buddhism and Jainism, pp. 29-30). It was one of the five hills encircling 
R&jagrha. King Vessantara was banished to this hill. It tgok him 
three days to reach its summit (Vinaya Pitaka, II, 191-92). The Vipula 
mountain runs for some length towards the south-east leading to the 
northern range of hills extending up to the village called Giriyek on the 
Behar-sharif-Nawadah road. Hiuen Tsang has definitely represented the 
mountain as Pi-pu-lo, which verbally equates with Vipula. He tells us 
that to the west of the north gate of the mountain-city was the Vipula 
mountain. He further points out that on the north side of the south-west 
declivity there had once been five hundred hot springs of which there 
remained at his time several, some cold and some tepid. The source of the 
streams was the Anavatapta Lake. The water was clear and the people 
used to come from various lands to bathe in the water which was beneficial 
to the people suffering from old maladies. On the Vipula mountain there 
was a tope where the Buddha once preached. This mountain is frequently 
visited by Digambara Jains (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 153-154). 
The Vipula mountain is described as the best among the mountains of 
Réjagrha (Samyutta, I, 67). It lay to the north of the Gijjhakita and 
stood in the midst of the girdle of the Magadhan hills. 

Vethadipa.—Hiuen Tsang locates the site of Dronastipa, that 1s 
Vethadipa, 100 li south-east of Mahasara identified with Masar a village 
six miles to the west of Arrah. Some have identified it with Kasia (A.@.1. 
1924, 714) and with Bettiah in the Champaran district of Behar (J.RAS., 
1906, 900). Vethadipa which was the home of the Brahmin Drona, lay 
not far from Allakappa (B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Pp. 25). 

Vettragartta.—It appears to have been situated within Vakkatto- 
kavithi representing a part of the Vardhamanabhukti (modern Burdwan 
division, Bengal; F.J., X XIII, Pt. V). : 

Vidddrasdsana.—It was a village having the Ganges as its eastern 
boundary. It may be identified with modern Betad in the Howrah oe 

Vikramapura.—It lies in the Munshiganj sub-division of Dacca. 
portion of it is included in the Faridpur district. The name Vikramapuré 

ce gels ee fers eae 


1 Samantapdsddika, III, 675; Papatcastidani, II, p. 134. 
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is generally applied to the tract of country bounded by the Dhaleévari on 
the north, the Idilpur Pargana on the south, the Meghna on the east and 
the Padma on the west. The name of this place is derived from a king 
named Vikrama who ruled it for some time. Ramapala, the ancient capital 
of Vikramapura, lay three miles west of Munshiganj. The name Srivik- 
ramapura occurs in the Sitahati copperplate inscription of Ballailasena. 
A copperplate inscription of Sri Candradeva of the Candra dynasty 
has been discovered here. Ramapala, the birthplace of Silabhadra, the 
principal of the famous Buddhist University of Nalanda, was the eastern 
headquarters of the Hindu kings of Bengal for some time. The ruins of 
Ballalabadi, many ancient ponds, and many Hindu and Buddhist deities 
of the Pala period have been found here. The village of Vajrayogini lying 
on the south-west corner of Ramapala, was the birthplace of the famous 


Buddhist savant of the 10th century A.D. named Dipankara Srijfiana. 
The Kedarpur copperplate of Sricandra, the Edilpur copperplate of Kegava- 
sena, the Barrackpur copperplate of Vijayasena, the Anulia copperplate 
of Laksmanasena, and the Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman refer to 
Vikramapura which is still known by the same name. The Varmans 
tuled over it only for a short period. From the Barrackpur copperplate of 
Vijayasena it appears that Vikramapura was probably one of the capitals 
of Vijayasena who had something like a permanent residence here. Almost 
all the grants of the Sena kings were issued from Vikramapura (N. G. 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 10ff., 60ff.; Introducing 
India, Pt. I, pp. 81-82. 

Vikramasila.—This village lies in the Bihar sub-division, 10 miles 
south of Bihar. It was famous for its Buddhist monastery which was a 
great seat of learning in the 11th century A.D. This monastery appears 
to have flourished till the Mahommedan conquest when it was burnt by 
the invaders. The modern name of the village is Silao which is a contrac- 
tion of Vikramasila (A.S.I. Reports, Vol. VII; J.A.S.B., Vol. LX, Pt. I, 
1891). The Vikramasila Vihaira was a Buddhist monastery situated on a 
bluff on the right bank of the Ganges. It had ample space for a congrega- 
tion of 8,000 men with many temples and buildings. On the top of the 
projecting steep hill of Patharghata there are the remains of a Buddhist 
Monastery. This Patharghaté was the ancient Vikramaéilé (J.4.8.B. 
new series, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 1-13). In this University many commen- 
taries were composed. It was a centre of Tantrik learning. At the head of 
the University there was always a most learned and pious sage. Grammar, 
metaphysics (including logic) and ritualistic books were especially studied 
here. On the walls of the University were painted images of learned men, 
eminent for their learning and character. The most learned sages were 
appointed to guard the gates of the University which were six in number 
(B.C. Law, The Magadhas in Ancient India, pp. 43-44). 

Vinjhatavi.irIt was a forest without any human habitation. It 
Tepresented the forest through which lay the way from Pataliputra to 
Tamralipti (Mahdv., XIX, 6; Dip., XVI, 2; Samantapasadika, III, 655). 

Visnupura.—It is in the Bankura district of West Bengal. It is 
hamed after Visnu, the deity of the royal family. For a long time it had 
been the capital of the Mallarajis, who gave the name of Mallabhiimi (the 
land of wrestlers) to the country ruled by them. The Mallabhimi com- 
prised the whole of the modern district of Bankura and parts of the adjoin- 
Ing districts of Burdwan, Midnapur, Manbhum and Singhbhum. Adi- 
malla, who was the first Malla king, was noted for his great skill in wrestling 
and archery. Raghunatha was the founder of the Malla dynasty of 
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Visnupura. He defeated the neighbouring chiefs of Pradyumnapura in 
the Joypore police station which he made his seat of government. The 
royal ensign of the rulers of Mallabhiimi bore the device of a serpent’s 
hood. The Hindu rdjas of Visnupura were the rulers of a great portion of 
Western Bengal long before the Mahommedan conquest by Bakhtiyar 
Khilji. Jagatamalla, a ruler of Visnupura, shifted the capital from Pra. 
dyumnapura to Visnupura. The rdjés of Visnupura were Siva worshippers. 
The temple of Mallesvara-mahadeva is the oldest of the shrines found 
here. The rajas afterwards became ardent worshippers of Mrnmayi, an 
aspect of Sakti, whose temple still stands there. The worship of Dharma 
introduced by Raméi Pandita became very popular here. The celebrated 
Bengali mathematician Subbankara Raya lived under the Malla kings of 
Visnupura. The temples of Visnupura are mostly square buildings with a 
curved roof, having a small tower in the centre. Some of them have towers 
in four corners of the roof. Some temples contain scenes from the Ramé- 
yana and the Mahabharata on their walls. The Syima Rai temple is one 
of the oldest temples of Paficaratna (five-towered) type in Bengal. In 
the 16th century A.D., the magnificent temple of Raésamazica was built by 
Bir Hamir to whom may be attributed the big stone gateway of the Visnu- 
pura fort and the great cannon called Dalmardan (Introducing India, 
Pt. 1, pp. 71-72). 

The Dalmardan cannon was lying half-buried by the side of the 
Lalbundh lake and was mounted and preserved under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act. It is made of sixty-three hoops or short cylinders 
of wrought iron welded together and overlying another cylinder also of 
wrought iron. Though exposed to all weathers, it is still free from rust, 
and it has a black polished surface. Its length is twelve feet and five and 
a half inches, the diameter of the bore being eleven and a half inches at the 
muzzle. It is the same cannon which was fired by Madanmohana when 
Bhaskar Pandita attacked Visnupura at the head of the Mahrattas. It 
bears a Persian inscription. A couple of cannons still lie on the high 
rampart just outside the front gate. 

The fort of Visnupura is surrounded by a high earthen wall and has @ 
broad moat round it. The approach is through a fine large gateway built 
of laterite with arrowslits on either side of the entrance for archers and 
musketmen, : 

In the vicinity of the town and within the old fortifications there are 
seven beautiful lakes which were made by the ancient rulers who, taking 
advantage of the natural hollows, built embankments across them. They 
served the city and the fort with a constant supply of fresh water. These 
lakes have now silted up and a considerable portion of them has been 
turned into paddy fields. 

The rampart to the north of the stone gate, better known a8 
the Murchapahar, the silent spectator of many historic events, has always 
been a favourite haunting place of thoughtful minds. Standing there one 
has his mind filled with sadness looking at the panorama of historic scenes 
on all sides, when the sun slowly fades behind the Maharastradanga to the 
west. A pall of darkness has now fallen over this historic city and its 
ruins (J. N. Mitra, The Ruins of Visnupura, pp. 13-16). 

Visvdmitra-dérama.—It was situated at Buxar in the district of Saha- 
bad in Bihar. Ramacandra is said to have killed here the female demon 
named Tadaka. (Cf. Ramdyana, Balakanda, Ch. 26). me 

Vydghratati.—This is identified with Bagdi, one of the four traditional 
divisions of Bengal. Bagdi comprises the delta of the Ganges and the 
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Brahmaputra (Cunningham, A.S.R., XV, pp. 145-46). For further details, 
vide Paundravardhana. 

Yastivana (Stick or staff wood).—Grierson has identified it with 
Jethian, about iwo miles north of Tapovana near Supa-tirtha in the district 
of Gaya& (Notes on the District of Gay, p. 49). It was situated some 12 
miles from Rajagrha. It was a palm grove according to Buddhaghosa 
(Samantapasaddika, Sinhalese ed., p. 158). It was the name of the royal 
park of Bimbisdéra where the Buddha arrived from Gayasisa and halted 
with the Jatila converts on his way to the city of Rajagrha (Vinaya- 
Mahavagga, I, p. 35; Fausbdéll, Jataka, I, 83). This palm grove which was 
situated in the outskirts of the city of Rajagrha was considered far away as 
compared with Venuvana (Jdtaka, I, 85). It was famous in the Buddha’s 
time for a Banyan shrine called Supatittha Cetiya (Samantapisadika, 
Sinhalese ed., p. 158). The site undoubtedly lay to the west of Rajagrha. 
The Mah ivastu locates it in the interior of a hill (antagirismin—III, 441). 
Hiuen Tsang describes Yastivana as a dense forest of bamboos which 
covered a mountain, and points out that above 10 li (nearly two miles) to the 
south-west of it there were two hot springs (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 
IT, 146). For further details, vide B. C. Law, Rajagrha in Ancient Literature, 
M.AS.I., No. 58, pp. 16-18, 25, 39, 40. 

Yatodbhava.—This river is also known as Yatoda, which is a tributary 
of the Brahmaputra, flowing through the districts of Jalpaiguri and Cooch 
Behar (cf. Kalika Purana, Ch. 77). 
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Ablir.—lIt is a village about two miles west of Kod, the chief town of 
the Kod taluk in the Dharwar district of the Bombay State. Its name 
occurs in ancient records in a fuller form as Abbalir (H.J., V, 213ff.). 

Adrija.—This river is mentioned in the Mahabharata (Anuéasana- 
parva, CLXV, 7648). It issues from the Rkea and the Vindhya moun- 
tains. 

Agastya-asrama.—This hermitage was situated at Akolha to the east 
of Nasik (Ramayana, Aranyakanda, Ch. 11; Mahdbharata, Ch. 96. 1-3; 
ef. Padma Purdxa, Ch. 6, Sl. 5). It is stated in the Ramayana (Aranya- 
kanda, 11 sarga, verses 40-41) that this hermitage was situated on the 
south side of his brother’s hermitage, at a distance of one mile from the 
latter. The Yoginitantra (2.7.8) has a reference to this hermitage. Some 
hold that at a distance of twenty-four miles to the south-east of Nasik at 
Agastipuri there existed the hermitage of the sage Agastya. Some think 
that this hermitage was situated on the summit of the Malaya range or 
Malayakita which was also known as Srikhandadri or even as Candanadri 
(Ch. Dhoyi’s Pavanaditam). It was visited by Balarama. Manu performed 
austerities here (Bhdgavata, VI. 3.35; X.79.16; Matsya, I.12). Agastya, 
who was the famous author of the Agastyasamhitd, introduced Aryan 
civilization into South India, This hermitage was rendered impregnable 
to all kinds of trouble, as the mighty sage killed the demons by his spiritual 
prowess. He was met by Rama, Laksmana and Sitaé while he was engaged 
in offering oblations. The sage welcomed them and gave Rama his divine 
bow, arrow and other weapons. At a distance of about seven miles from 
this hermitage lay the Paficavati forest. 

Alandatirtha.—This may be identified with the modern Alundah, five 
miles north-east of Bhor, the chief town of the Bhor State, and about 
thirty-five miles north of Satara (I.A., XX, 304). 

Aliné.—The Alina Copperplate Inscription of Siladitya VII (the year 
447) refers to this village situated about fourteen miles north-east of Nadiad, 
the chief town of the Nadiad taluk in Gujarat (C.J.J., III). ; 

Amalakataka.—It_ is Amod, 12 miles to the south-west of Amti 
(Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 20). 

Ambarnath.—This place contains a beautiful temple which is 4 fine 
specimen of genuine Hindu architecture dated the 9th century A.D. It is 
near Kalyan (Law, Holy Places of India, p. 42). 3 

Ambapdataka.—It is the same as Amadpur, situated on the Puravi of 
Pirna and about five miles from Nausari. This village was some centuries 
ago called Amrapura (£.I., XXI, July, 1931). 

Amreli.—It ia the headquarters of a district of this name belonging to 
the Baroda State in the south of Kathiawar. Its antiquity is proved by 
the Amreli plates of Kharagraha I (Important Inscriptions from the Baroda 
State, Vol. I, p. 7), h 

Anastu.—This village stands about two and half miles to the iets 
west of Karjan, the headquarters of the taluk of this name in the Baroc a 
district where two copperplate grants were discovered ({mportant Inserip- 
tions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 16). 
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Afijaneri.—It is a village in the headquarters taluk of the Nasik 
district, where grants of Prthivicandra Bhogaéakti were discovered (E£.I. 
XXV, Pt. V, January, 1940, p. 225). 

Antikaé.—It may be identified with the modern Amti in the Padra 
taluk of the Baroda district (Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, 
Vol. I, p. 20). 

Aniipanivrit—Anitpa country (Luders’ List, No. 965). The country 
of the Antipas lay near Surastra and Anarta. Epigraphic evidence lends 
support to the view that the Anipas occupied the tract of country south of 
Surdstra around Mahismati on the Narmada. The Nasik Cave Inscription 
of queen Gautami Balasri records that Aniipa was conquered by her son 
along with other countries. The Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
diman refers to his sway extended over this country. For details, vide 
B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 389; B. C. Law, Indological Studies, 
Pt. I, pp. 53-54. 

Asika.—It appears to correspond with Arsak or the Arsacidae the 
name of the well-known Parthian ruler of Persia. It is mentioned in the 
Nasik Inscription that Gautamiputra is said to have ruled over it (Nasik, 
the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 1883, Vol. XVI). 

Asitamasad.—It is referred to in the Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and 
Sinha, p. 32). Cunningham locates it somewhere on the bank of the 
Tamasa or Ton river. The Vémana Purdna mentions Asinila and Tamasa 
among the countries of western India. 

Ayyapolil.—lIt is the Tamil name of Ayyavole, which is identical with 
Aihole in the Hungund taluk of the Bijapur district, Bombay Presidency. 
It was famous as the headquarters of a very prosperous trading corporation 
(H.I., XXIII, Pt. VII). 

Abhira-dega.—The_ Abiria or Abhira country was ruled over by the 
western Ksatrapas or Saka rulers of western India, who seem to have held 
sway over the entire realm of Indo-Scythia of Greek geographer Ptolemy 
(cf. #.J., VIII, pp. 36ff.). According to the Gunda Inscription of the 
Saka king Rudrasimha (A.D. 181) a tank was excavated by Rudrabhiti, 
an Abhira general, in his realm. Shortly afterwards (188-90 A.D. accord- 
ing to Bhandarkar; after 236 A.D. according to Rapson) a native of Abhira 
named Iévaradatta held the office of Mahaksatrapa. He was probably 
identical with the Abhira king named Isvarasena, who became Maha- 
ksatrapa of western India and captured portions of Maharastra in the 3rd 
century A.D. from the Satavahana rulers. It is suggested that the dynasty 
of ISvarasena was identical with the Traikiitaka line of Aparanta, and the 
establishment of the Traikiitaka era commencing from 248 A.D., marks the 
time when the Abhiras succeeded the Satavahanas in the government of 
northern Maharastra and the adjoining region (cf. Raychaudhuri, Political 
History of Northern India, 4th ed., p. 418, fn. 2). The Abhira country is 
also mentioned in the Allahabad Iron Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
a8 one of the tribal states of western and south-western India, who paid 
homage to the great Gupta Emperor and who were a semi-independent 
People living outside the borders of his empire (For a complete history, 
vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 81; H.1., X, pp. 99 and 127). 
Some have located them in the province of Ahirwada between the Parvati 
and the Betwa in Central India. The Abhiras, who were associated with 

udras, most likely identified with the Sodrai or Sogdoi of the Greek 
historians of Alexander’s time, are placed, according to the Visnu Purina 
(Wilson, II, Ch. III, pp. 132-5), in the extreme west along with the 
Surdstras,Siidras, Arbudas, Karigas and Malavas dwelling along the Paripatra 
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mountains. The Markandeya Purana (Ch. 57, vv. 35-36) groups them 
with the Vahlikas, Vatadhanas, Sidras, Madrakas, Suraistras and Sindhu. 
Sauviras, all of whom occupied the countries included in the Aparantaka 
(Western India). Pargiter points out that the Abhiras had something to 
do with the events following the great Bharata war. The Yadavas of 
Gujarat were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhiras (A.1.H.T,, 
p. 284). According to the Mahabharata (Sabhaparva, Ch. 51), they were 
located in the western division of India. This evidence of the Mahabharata 
is supported by the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea as well as 
by Ptolemy. The Mahabharata (IX, 37, 1) definitely locates the Abbiras 
in western Rajputana where the river Sarasvati disappears. Patafijali 
in his Mahdbhdsya (1. 2. 3) is perhaps the first to introduce them into 
Indian history. By the middle of the second century B.C. the Abhiras 
and their country must have been overpowered by the Bactrian Greeks, 
who seem to have occupied the whole of the country, which Ptolemy 
designates as Indo-Scythia and which included Aberia or Abiria. The 
Markandeya Purdna (Chs. 57-58, vv. 45-8 and v. 22) places them with 
those dwelling in the southern country. The Vayu Purdna (Ch. 45, 126) 
supports it and describes the Abhiras as Daksindpatha-vasinah. For 
further details, vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 54ff. 

Alir—tit is a village in the Gadag taluk of Dharwar district of the 
Bombay State (#.J., XVI, p. 27). 

Anandapura.—The Maliya Copperplate Inscription of Dharasena II 
refers to it. Its modern name is Anand, the chief town of the Anand taluk 
(C.I.I., Vol. III). . 

Anandapura or Vadnagar.—This is also called Nagar, the original 
home of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat, which was surrounded by Kumara- 
pala with a rampart (#.J., I, p. 295). 

Anartta.—It is the name of a country in North Kathiawar (Luders’ 
List No. 965). According to some this tract lies round Dvaraka, while 
according to others, it is situated round Vadanagar (cf. Bombay Gazetteer, 
I, 1.6). This country seems to have been reconquered from Gautaml- 
putra by Saka Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman (vide B. C. Law, Indological 
Studies, Pt. I, pp. 52-53). According to the Skanda Purdna (Ch. 1, 5-6) 
there was a hermitage (drama) in this country full of ascetics chanting 
vedic verses. 

Asattigrama.—This village has been identified by Buhler with Astgim, 
seven miles south-east of Navsari (H.J., VIII, 229ff.; I.A., XVII, p. 198). 
Some hold that Astagrima is the proper name and not Asattigrama (2./., 
VIII, p. 231). betes 

Atavikarajyas—Fleet (C.I.J., Il], 114) says that the Atavikarajyas 
or forest kingdoms were closely connected with Dabhala, i.e. the J abbalpur 
region (#.J., VIII, 284-87; B. C. Law, The Magadhas in Ancient India, 
Royal Asiatic Society Monograph, Vol. XXIV, p. 19). It was Samudra- 
gupta who made the rulers of the Atavikarajyas his servants (cf. Allahabad 
Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta .. . . paricarakikrita sarvdfavika- 
rdjasya). The Atavyas! or Atavikas were probably the aboriginal tribes 
‘dwelling in the jungle tracts of Central India. Jk She 2s 

Badarika.—The Ellora plates of Dantidurga mention it which lies in 
southern Gujarat (E.J., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939, p. 29). 

Calan cagte tects tn Ato chee Sea ToaS Sk ee nce ne le Shine 
1 Vayup., XLV, 126; Matsyap., CXIII, 48; Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 383. 
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Bahal.—This village is in the Chalisgaon sub-division of the Khandesh 
district of the Bombay State, where an Inscription of the Yadava king 


Singhana (Saka samvat 1144) was discovered (#.J., III, 110). 

Balegréma.—It is a village which may be identified with modern 
Belgaum Taralha in the Igatpuri taluk of the Nasik district (.J., XXV, 
Pt. V, January, 1940, p. 230—Two Grants of Prthivicandra Bhogasakti). 

Balisa.—A grant of Allasakti (acquired by the Bharata Itihdasa Sam- 
Sodhakamandala, Poona) mentions this village, which was given by the 
Sendraka Prince Allagakti. This village has been identified with Wanesa 
in the Bardoli taluk of the Surat district (D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, p. 53). 

Balsdéne.—It is in the Pimpalner taluk of the West Khandesh district 
of the Bombay State, well-known for its several temples of the Chalukyan 
style (H.J., XXVI, Pt. VII, July, 1942, pp. 309ff.). 

Bankapur—tit was also known as Bankapur taluk in the Dharwar 
district of the Bombay Presidency. The ancient town known as Male 
Bankapur lies nearly two miles south by south-west from the modern town 
(H.I., XIII, p. 168). 

Bargaon.—It is a village situated at a distance of 27 miles north by 
west of Murwara, the chief town of the Murwara tahsil of the Jubbulpore 
district, where an inscription has been found incised on a broken stone 
slab (H.J., XXV, Pt. VI, April, 1940). 

Bamani.—This village is situated five miles south-west of Kagal, the 
chief town of the Kagal State in Kolhapur territory, where a Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Vijayaditya of the Silahara family was discovered (£.J., III, 211). 

Basuravisaya.—It comprised 140 villages and included the southern 
704) of the Haveli taluk of the Dharwar district (#.J., XXIII, Pt. V, p. 
Belvola——The Venkatapur Inscription of Amoghavarsa (Saka 828) 
refers to this place which comprised portions of the modern Gadag, Ron 
and Navalgand taluks of the Dharwar district (E.J., XXVI, Pt. II, April, 
1941, pp. 59ff.). 

Bhadrakasat.—It was in Kanyakubja or Kanauj. There was a matri- 
monial alliance between the royal house of Benaras and king Mahendraka. 
ue was the tribal king of Bhadrakasat (R. L. Mitter, Northern Buddhist 

u., 143ff.). 

Bhadréraka.—It may be identified with Bhadara which is about two 
miles to the south-west of Amti (Important Inscriptions from the Baroda 
State, Vol. I, p. 20). : 

Bhairanmatti—It is a village ten miles east of Bagalkot, the chief 
town of the Bagalkot taluk of the Bijapur district in the Bombay State, 
where a stone inscription was found (#.J., III, 230). 

Bharana.—It is a small village near _Khambhalia, a seaport in the 
Gulf of Cutch in the Jamnagar State, Kathiawar. A stone inscription has 
been found here. 

Bharukaccha (Bhrgukaccha).—Bharukaccha (sea-marsh), Bhrgukaccha, 
Bhirukaccha,} are all identical with modern Broach or Bharoch which 
is tho Barygaza of Ptolemy? and the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.3 
Modern Broach is Kathidwad. In the name Barygaza given to it by 
Ptolemy we have a Greek corruption of Bhrguksetra or Bhrgukaccha 
(Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 153-4). Bharukaccha was a 
seaport town. Julien restored the name as ‘Barou-gatcheva’ which Saint 


1 Mateya Purdna, CXIII, 50; Mark. Purdna, LVIT, 61. 
® Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 38, 153. 
® Ibid., pp. 40, 287. 
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Martin made as ‘Baroukatcheva’, It was known as Po-lu-ka-che-p’o at 
the time of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang. Bhrgukaccha is the Skt. 
form of Bharukaccha which means high coast-land. This town was exactly 
situated on a high coast-land. The Brhatsamhita (XIV. 11) and the 
Yoginitantra (2.4) refer to it. It is also mentioned in the Mathura 
Buddhist image Inscription of Huviska. A grant of the Gurjara king 
Jayabhatta III, (Kalacuri year 486; #.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, Oct., 1935; cf. 
Luder’s List, No. 1131) also makes mention of this town. The Bhdgavata 
Purdna (VIII, 18, 12) places it on the northern bank of the Narmada, 
According to the Greek geographer Ptolemy, Barygaza was a large city 
situated about 30 miles from the sea on the north side of the river Narmada 
(Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 153). The Markandeya Purina 
(Vangavasi ed., Ch. 58, v. 21) locates it on the river Venva. 

According to the Divydvaddna (pp. 545-576) Bharukaccha was a rich 
and prosperous city, thickly populated. Hiuen Tsang, who visited this 
place in the 7th century A.D., described it to be 2,400 or 2,500 li in circuit. 
The soil was impregnated with salt. It was brackish and its vegetation 
sparse. Salt was made by boiling sea-water, and the people were 
supported by the sea. Trees and shrubs were scarce and scattered. The 
climate was hot. The people were mean and deceitful, ignorant, and 
believers in both orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were more than ten 
Buddhist monasteries with 300 brethren who were the adherents of the 
Mahayana Sthavira school. There were about ten deva-temples in which 
there were sectaries of various kinds.! 

The Divydvadina (pp. 544-586) records a very interesting story 
accounting for the name of Bharukaccha or Bhrgukaccha. It is said that 
Rudrayana, king of Roruka (identified by some with Alor, an old city of 
Sind) in Sovira, was killed by his son, Sikhandin. As a punishment for 
this crime, the realm of Sikhandin, the parricide king, was destroyed by a 
heavy shower of sand. Three pious men only survived: two ministers and 
a Buddhist monk, who went out in search for a new land. Bhiru, one of 
the two ministers, established a new city, which came to be named after 
him—Bhiruka or Bhirukaccha, whence came the name Bharukaccha. 
The legend concerning the foundation of the Bhiru kingdom with its capital 
in the Buddha’s time cannot be believed for the simple reason that the 
kingdom and its seaport had existed long before. 

The Aryans seem to have sailed from Kathiawad to Bharukaccha and 
from Bharukaccha to Sirparaka.2 In early Buddhist literature as well as 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, Bharukaccha was an important 
seat of sea-going trade and commerce. From Ujjayini every commodity 
for local consumption was brought down to Barygaza (Bhrgukaccha, 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, section 48). The Periplus (section 49) 
notices that the Onyx-stones were imported into Barygaza. According 
to Ptolemy, it was the greatest seat of commerce in western India.3 The 
Sussondi Jataka refers to the journey of the minstrel Sagga from Benaras 
to Bharukaccha, which was a seaport town (Pattana-gama) from which 
ships sailed for different countries. Some merchants of this port were 
sailing for Suvarnabhimi (identified with Lower Burma). A minstrel who 
came to Bharukaccha approached them and promised to play music, if he 
was taken by them on their ship. They took him on the ship and his 
oe Nhe nee Mer ee ih ee wee a ek eg ee 

1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 241; Beal, Records of the Western World, 
pp. 259, 260. 


2 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 23. 
3 Anctent India as described by Ptolemy, p. 153. 
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music excited the fish in the water so much that the ship was badly 
wrecked! At Bharukaccha a master mariner lost both his eyes being 
injured by salt-water. He was then appointed by the king as the valuer. 
He gave up this post and came back to Bharukaccha where he lived. Some 
merchants asked him to sail their ship, although he was blind. Being 
pressed much by them he consented. He at last saved the ship from 
destruction and brought it back safely to its place of destination, which 
was the seaport town of Bharukaccha.2 

The Bodhisattvavadina Kalpalata of Ksemendra points out that 
Surparaga in his old age undertook a voyage with some merchants to trade 
with the inhabitants of Bharukaccha.3 The Gandavyiha, a Northern 
Buddhist text, refers to a goldsmith of Bharukaccha named Muktasiara.4 

The Milinda-parho® refers to the people of Bharukaccha (Bharu- 
kacchaka) among the peoples of many countries in connection with the build- 
ing of a city by an able architect. At Bharukaccha Vaddha belonged to the 
family of a commoner. He renounced his household life and entered the 
Order.6 Vaddha’s mother was reborn in a clansman’s family at this town. 
She later entered the Order after handing her child over to her kin.” 

Vijaya of the country of Lalha, son of Sihavahu, stopped for three 
months at Bharukaccha and then went again on board the ship.® 

There was a forest in this seaport town called Korinta. It was on the 
bank of the Narmada. Jina Suvrata visited it for instructing Jitasatru 
who was then engaged in horse sacrifice. 

Bharukaccha has many popular shrines. Vahadadeva, son of Udaya, 
ee Sittujja, and his younger brother, Ambada, restored the Sakunika 

‘thara,9 

Bhaja.—It is situated about 2} miles south of the Bombay-Poona 
road and about a mile from the Malavli railway station. The cave No. 1 
is a natural cavern. The next caves are plain vihdras. The cave No. 6 
1s a Vihdra, very much dilapidated. There is an irregular hall with three 
cells, There is a beautiful Caitya. The caves are earlier than 2000 B.C. 
There are vaults and ornamental cornices. Buddhist emblems are trace- 
able in four of the pillars. The roof is arched, and there are ornamental 
ane in front and a double railing. There are many small vihdras near 
about. 

Bhandup.—It is a village in the Salsette taluk of the Thana district 
of the Bombay Presidency, where the plates of Chittarajadeva were dis- 
covered (H.I., XII, 250ff.). 

Bhetalikéd.—This village is situated in the district of Pacchatri (Z./., 
XXVI, Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 209). 

Bilvisvara.—Bilvigvara mentioned in the Surat plate of Kirtiraja, 
may be identified with Balesara or Balegwara, a small town, two miles to the 
north of Palasena (I.A., X XI, p. 256). 

Brahmagiri.—It is a mountain in the Nasik district near the Traya- 
mbaka in which the Godavari has its source. 

Brahmapuri.—It is the local name of a part of Kolhapur adjoining the 
bank of the river Paficaganga (H.I., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935; £./., 
XXIII, Pt. II). 





Soe eee At 
1 Jitaka, UI, pp. 188ff. 2 Jbid., IV, pp. 137ff. 
3 Cf. R. L. Mitra, Northern Buddhist Literature, p. 51. 
4 Ibid., p. 92. 6 Trenckner ed., p. 331. 
® Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, p. 194. 
: Therigdtha commentary, p. 171. 8 Dipavamea, IX, V. 26. 


Vividhatirthakalpa, ed. Jinavijaya Buri, pp. 20-22. 
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Brahmandbad.—The little state of Patalene as the Greeks called it was 
probably named after its capital city Pattala. Patalene is generally identi- 
fied with the Indus delta and its capital town Patala (Skt. Prasthala) is 
supposed to have stood at or near the site of modern Brahmanabad. 
According to Diodoros the constitution of Patala (Tauala) was similar to 
that of Sparta. There was a council of elders vested with the supreme 
authority in the management and conduct of usual administration. 
According to Strabo (H. and F., IT, 252-253) Patalene long after Alexander’s 
invasion passed under the Bactrian Greeks. Later on it came to the hands 
of the Sakas or Indo-Scythian rulers from the clutches of the Indo-Greek 
rulers. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, 
p. 37; C.H.I., 1, 378-79; I.A., 1884, 354. 

Cadiyja.—It may be identified with Ganje near Uran, about two miles 
west of Uran in the Panvel taluk of the Bombay State (Z.J., XXIII, Pt. 
VII). 

Cambay.—It is in the Khaira collectorate in Gujarat. A stone inscrip- 
tion has been found in a Jaina temple. Stambha-tirtha is modern Cambay. 

Campaka.—It is modern Campéaner (£.J., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 217). It is 
also known as Campakapura (Jbid., p. 219). 

Campanaka.—The Saindhava copperplate grants from Ghumli 
mention this village which may be identified with Cavand, situated about 
15 miles north of Junagad (H.J., XXVI, Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 223). 

Candrapuri.—tIt is probably identical with Candraci Met, 12 miles 
south-west of Afijaneri (Z.J., XXV, Pt. V, p. 230). 

Cikula.—lIt is mentioned in the Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha, 
p. 14). Cikula is Cekula or Ceula which is probably Caul near Bombay 
(E.I., II, 42). m 

Ciplin.—It is the chief town of the Ciplin taluk of the Ratnagiri 
district, where two plates of Pulakesin II were discovered (Z.I., IU, 50ff; 
Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, I, p. 44). 

Dadhipadra.—It is identified with Dohad founded by Kumarapila. 
It is mentioned in the Inscriptions of Jayasimha (£.I., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 220). 

Dadhipadraka.—This village is situated in the district of Pacchatri, 
which is the same as Pactardi, six miles west of Ghumli (£.J., XXVI, Pt. 
V, January, 1942, p. 204). cee 

Dandaka forest—The Dandaka forest (Dandakaéranya) which is 
celebrated in the Ramayana (Adik. Sarga i, v. 46) in connection with the 
story of Rima’s exile, seems to have covered almost the whole of Central 
India from the Bundelkhand region to the river Krsna (J.R.A.8., 1894, 
241; cf. Jdtaka, v. 29), but the Mahabharata seems to limit the Dandaka 
forest to the source of the Godavari (Sabhaparva, XXX, 1169; Vanaparva, 
LXXXV, 8183-4). According to the Bhdgavata Purina (IX. 11.19; X. 
79. 20) this forest in the Deccan was traversed by Rama and visited by 
Balarama. The Padma Purana (Ch. 21) mentions it among other holy 
places. In the heart of this forest there was a stream. There also existed 
a cave (Dasakumdracaritam, p. 20). This forest was also known as the 
Citrakufijavat to the west of Janasthana (Uttaracaritam, Act I. 30). The 
tracts of the Dandaka forest had a jumble of watering places, hermitages, 
hills, streams, lakes, etc. (Ibid., Act II. 14). Bana refers to this forest in 
his Hargacarita (Ch. 1). This forest is also mentioned in the Milindapanhe 
(p. 130). The Jaina Nisithaciirnt has a peculiar story of the burning i. 
this forest to ashes (16.1113). The Dandakaranya along the Vindhyas 
practically separated the Majjhimadesa from the Dakkhinapatha. 

Dasapura.—The Brhatsamhita (Ch. XIV. 20) mentions it as a city. 
It is a well-known place on the Rajputana-Malwa branch of the Western 
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Railway. It is identified with Mandasor in Western Malwa in the Gwalior 
State (vide Fleet’s note in C.J.J., III, 79). According to Bana’s Kadam- 
bari (Bombay ed., p. 19) it was in Malwa, not far from Ujjayini. Most 
likely it was in Western Malwa (Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 1883, 
Nastk, p. 636). The ancient Dagapura stood on the north or left bank of 
the Siwana, a tributary of the river Sipré. The Mandasor Stone Pillar 
Inscription of YaSodharman mentions Mandasor, or more properly Dasor, 
which is the chief town of the Mandasor district of the Scindhia’s domi- 
nions in Western Malwa (Gwalior State Gazetteer, I, 265ff.). The Mandasor 
Inscription of Bandhuvarman mentions Lata and Dasapura. Dasapura, 
which is referred to in the Inscriptions of Kumaragupta I, was presumably 
the main city of the Malavagana or Western Malavas. It was ruled by 
Naravarman and his son Visvavarman, who were independent kings. It. 
was an important Viceregal seat of the early Gupta Empire. It was 
evidently from the hands of the Ksaharata Ksatrapa Nahapana that such 
places as DaSapura, Nasika, Sirparaka, Bhrgukaccha and Prabhasa, were 
wrested by the earlier Satavahanas. During the reign of Ksaharata 
Ksatrapa Nahapana his son-in-law Usavadata emulated the fame of Asoka 
by carrying out many works of public utility at Dasapura. Dasapura and 
Vidis& were the two neighbouring cities that vied with Ujjayini in its glory 
during the Gupta period. During the reign of the imperial Guptas the 
use of the Malava or the Krta era was restricted to Dasapura. The Malavas 
seem to have migrated to the Mandasor region, where most of the 
records connected with the successors of Samudragupta, have been found. 
This region is to be identified with the ancient mahaijanapada of Avanti 
mentioned in the Azguttara Nikdya, as well as Avanti of the Junagadh 
Rock Inscription of Rudradaman and Malaya (Malava) of the Jaina Bhaga- 
vati Sitra. The Jaina Avasyaka Carni (pp. 400ff.) points out that 
Daéapura was inhabited by some merchants and since then this place was 
known as such. The princes of Mandasor used the Krta era commencing 
from 58 B.C. traditionally handed down by the Malavagana. The inscrip- 
tions associating the Malavas with this era have not only been found in the 
Mandasor region but also in other places at Kamsuvam in the Kotah State 
and Nagari in the Udaipur State. The Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription 
of Yasodharman records the defeat of the Hina adventurer Mibhirakula 
by king Yasodharman of Malwa (C.I.1., iii; cf. E.J., XII, 315ff.; ef. 
Mandasor Inscription of the time of Naravarman, Malava year 461). In 
the middle of the 5th century A.D., it fell to the Hiinas who were driven 
from Malwa. Mandasor contains an ancient temple of the Sun built 
during the reign of Kumaragupta I. The village of Sondni, three miles 
south-west of Mandasor, contains two magnificent monolithic sandstone 
pillars with lion and bell capitals. 

The Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman 
contains a description of Dasapura as a city. The court panegyrist of 
Yasodharman of Dasapura gives a vivid poetic description of the royal 
territory extending from the river Reva to the Paripatra mountain and the 
Todi of the lower Indus (for further details, Law, Ujjayini in Ancient 

naia), 

Dabhigrama—(E.I ., I, 317).—It may be identified with Dabhi in 
north Gujarat. 

Debal.—It was a port, the emporium of the Indus, during the middle 
ages. Some place it at Karachi. According to others it occupied a site 
between Karachi and Thatha. It may be fixed on the Baghar river. 
According to Hamilton it was near Laribandar. V. A. Smith thinks that 
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it was near the existing shrine of Pir Patho (Early History of India, 3rd 
ed., p. 104). For further details, vide C.A.G.I., pp. 340ff. 

Deothan.—It is a small village in the Yeola taluk of the Nasik district, 
some 16 miles east of Yeola, whence it may be approached by car for 14 
miles on the metalled road to Aurangabad (A.S.I., Annual Reports, 1930-34, 
p. 318). 

Dhambhika.—It is a village situated in Nasik district (Luders’ List 
No. 1142). 

Dhankatirtha.—It is a village situated in the district of Pacchatri. 
It is obviously the same as Dhank in the Gondal State situated about 25 
miles east of Ghumli. Dhank is situated on the outskirts of a hill of the 
same name and figures as a holy place of the Jains (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. V, 
January, 1942, p. 199). 

Dhulia.—It is in the Khandesh district of the Bombay State where 
plates of Karkaraja were discovered (Z.I., VIII, 182ff.). 

Dohad.—It is the chief town of the Dohad sub-division of the Pafich- 
mahals, Bombay Presidency, 77 miles north-east of Baroda (H#.J., XXIV, 
Pt. V, January, 1938, p. 212). 

Dvaravati ( = Dvarakié = Jaina Baravai).—It is also called Kuéia- 
sthali. It is a holy place according to the Skanda Purana (Ch. 1, 19-23). 
The Yoginitantra (2.4, pp. 128-129) also refers to it. It is a holy spot 
according to the Kdlika Purdna (Ch. 58. 35). It was originally situated 
near the mountain Girnar, but in later times it has been recognized as 
Dvarak& on the sea-shore on the extreme west coast of Kathiawad. It is 
the “Barake’ of the Periplus (p. 389). The Jain Nayddhammakahdo (V, 
p. 68) points out that Baravai or Dvaravati was the home of Krisna 
Vasudeva (Kanha Vasudeva). It was built by Revata. Krisna performed 
the Asvamedha sacrifice here (Bhdgavata, I.8.10-27; X. 89.22). The 
Antagadadaséo (p. 5) also refers to it as the home of Andhaka-Vrsnis 
(Andhagavanhi). According to the Harivaméa (Ch. CXV, 45-49) this city 
was properly protected by doors, adorned with the most excellent walls, 
girt by ditches, filled with palaces, decorated with pools, streamlets of pure 
water and with gardens. Ten brothers who were the sons of Andhaka- 
Venhu desired to conquer the whole of India. After conquering Ayodhyé 
they proceeded to Dvaravati which had sea on one side and mountains on 
the other. This city had four gates. At first. they failed to take it, but 
afterwards they succeeded. They lived in the city after dividing it into 
ten parts (Jataka, IV, pp. 82-84). Vasudeva, the eldest of the ten brothers, 
had a beloved wife named Jambavati, who was a Candala by caste. One 
day he went out of Dvaravati and while going to a park he saw 4 cr 
beautiful girl on the way. He fell in love with her and made her his chie 
queen. She gave birth to a son named Sivi who became the ruler of Dvéra- 
vati after his father’s death (Jdtaka, VI, p. 421). This city er he 
very beautiful Hindu temple. The Kukuras seem to have occupied i 
Dvarak& region which is described as Kukurdndha Vrsnibhih Yup Hs 
The Bhagavata! and the Vayu Purdnas refer to this tribe when it OT ce 
Ugrasena, the king of the Yadavas, as originated from the Kukuras (Kuku- 
rodbhava). The Kambojas had their country on a trade route Cone 
it with Dvaraka (Petavatthu, p. 23). Vasudeva’s son by a Candala wom 
reigned here (Jdtaka, VI, p. 421). Vijaya, king of Dvaravati, wes anon 
a few ancient kings who reached perfection as hermits (Uttarddhyay2 
Bo ae ane tia A eee eT a ee Sd ee tek ee 


9 
1 See the topographical list of the BAdgavata Purdna, I.A., Vol. XXVIII, (1809), 
p. 2. 
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sitra, XVIII). The Andhakavenhu youths of Dvaravati roughly handled 
Kanha-Dipéyana and ultimately put him to death. For further details, 
vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, I, p. 52. 

Erandapalla (mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription).—It may 
be identified with Erandol, the chief town of a sub-division of the same 
name in the Khandesh district, Bombay State (J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 369-70). 
According to some it is identified with Erandapali, probably near Chicacole 
on the coast of Orissa, mentioned in the Siddhantam plates of Devendra- 
varman (H.J., XII, p. 212). 

Erandi.—It is the river Uri, a tributary of the Narmada (Padma 
Purana, Ch. IX). 

Eruthana.—It is mentioned in the Surat plate of Kirtiraja. It is 
modern Erathan, two miles north-west from Balesara. 

Gadag.—It is the chief town of the Gadag taluk in the Dharwar district 
of the Bombay State. Here stands the temple of Trikiilesvara. An 
inscription was fownd engraved on a stone standing up against the back 
wall of this temple. This inscription records a grant of land by the Hoysala 
king Viravallala II (H.J., VI, 89ff.; #.J., XV, 348ff.). A Stone Inscription 
of the Yadava Bhillama was found out in the temple of Trikulesvara at 
Gadag (#.I., III, 217). 

: Gamdharikabhiimi.—It is a locality in the Kalyana (Luders’ List, 
0. 998). 

or Gabhalagraéma (E.I., II, 26).—It is in North Gujarat, possibly near 
ilmal. 

Gidhipura.—Kanauj (vide Kanauj). 

Gharapuri.—It is the well-known island of Elephanta in the harbour 
of Bombay about six miles north-east of the Apollo Bundar. Elephanta 
was the name given by the Portuguese owing to the fact that they found a 
large stone elephant standing at the entrance to the great cave. The 
caves of Elephanta are influenced by Brahmanism and Buddhism, Three 
of these caves are in ruins. A cave contains a Buddhist Caitya. Trimirti 
or Brahmanical Trinity is found on the wall of the main hall. 

Ghumli.—It is in the Nawanagar State of Kathiawad where six copper- 
plate grants were discovered. It is known to the ancients as Bhitambi- 
lika, According to tradition Bhitambilikaé was the old capital of Jethva 
Rajputs whose present representatives are the Ranas of Porbandar (£./., 
XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941, pp. 185ff.). 

Girinagara (Girnar).—It is mentioned in Luders’ List (Nos. 965, 966) 
as a town. According to the Jaina Anuyogadvdra (Siya, 130, p. 137) 
Girinayara or Girinagara was located near the Urjayantaparvata. The 
Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta mentions Junagadh as the chief 
town of the native state of Junagadh in the Kathiawid peninsula of the 
Bombay State. It is also known as Girinagara or Girnar, which is also 
called Urjayat in the inscriptions (C.J.J., III). A vassal Yavanaraja 
named Tusaspha ruled Surastra as its governor with Girinagara as its 
capital during the reign of King Asoka, as we learn from the Junagadh 
Rock Inscription of Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. Close to Junagadh in 
Gujarat stands the Girnar or Raivataka hill, which is considered to be the 
birthplace of Neminatha, the Jaina Tirthankara, This hill contains a 
footprint called Gurudattacarana. It is sacred to the Jainas, as it contains 
the temples of Neminétha and Parsvanatha. It also contains the 
hermitage of Rsi Dattatreya. The river Suvarnarekhé ( = Palaéin!) 
flows at the foot of this hill. According to the Jaina Uttarddhyayana 
Sitra (Ch. XLV), Aristanemi died here in his old age. Sricaitanya, the 
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celebrated Vaisnava reformer, visited Girinagara as we learn from Govinda 
dasa’s Karcd. For further details, vide Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sutras, 
p. 180. See also Urjayat. 

Girnd.—This river issues from the Sahya or Western Ghats and flows 
north-east to join the Tapti below Chopda in Khandesh. It is included in 
the Tapti group and is fed by one stream on the right and two on the left 
(Law, Rivers of India, p. 42). 

Gopalpur.—This village is situated some three miles south-east of 
Bheraghat in the Jubbulpur district. It lies on the right bank of the river 
Narmada (H#.I., XVIII, 73). 

Govardhana.—According to the Yoginitantra (1.14, p. 83), this hill was 
made by collecting the bodily ashes of the demon Keéi. It was so called 
because the cows were fed and reared up by the grass grown on it. Accord- 
ing to the Harivamsa (Ch. LXII, 25-26) it is huge with a high summit like 
the Mount Mandara. In its centre a big fig tree stands having high 
branches and extending over a yojana. It is a sacred spot and one becomes 
free from sins by visiting it. It is near modern Nasik in the Bombay State 
(Mathura Buddhist Image Inscription of Huviska). It is also known as 
Govardhanapura (vide Markandeya Puréna, Ch. 57; Bhandarkar, Early 
History of the Dekkan, p. 3). It appears to have been of some importance 
during the reigns of Nahapana and Pulumavi. Usabhadata made a rest 
house in Govardhana. It appears from the inscriptions that Govardhana 
was the political headquarters in Nahapana’s time as it was afterwards 
under Pulumavi. It may be identified with a large modern village of 
Govardhan-Gangapur on the right bank of the Godavari, six miles west of 
Nasik (Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVI, 1883, Nasik, pp. 
636-637). 

Gurjara.—It was known to Hiuen Tsang as Kiu-che-lo. It was 
situated 300 miles to the north of Valabhi or 467 miles to the north-west 
of Ujjain. The people of this place once dwelt in the Punjab and migrated 
to the peninsula of Kathidwad which is now called Gujarat after them 
(C.A.G.J., pp. 357ff.; 696). In ancient times, in the country of Gurjara. 
Jayasinihadeva constructed the new temple of Nemi. Vastupala and 
Tejapala were the distinguished ministers of the king of Gurjara. Mahana- 
devi, the daughter of the king of Kanyakubja, inherited Gurjara from her 
father. Tejapala constructed a beautiful town in Girnar and built i 
temple of Pirévanatha. He also excavated a beautiful lake calle 
Kumérasara. The temple of Dasadasa stands on the bank of the aoe 
tekhé. He built three caityas. Vastupala built Marudevi's tempi 
(Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, pp. 181-182). ‘ 

Hariscandragarh.—It is a fort in the Akola taluk of Abmednagt 
district, Bombay, 19 miles south-west of Akola and one of the most nT 
ing points on the Western Ghats. It stands on an elevation of more t 2 
4,000 ft. above sea-level. The fort and the temples on the aaeere ar 
annually visited by numerous pilgrims (Law, Holy Places of I ndia, p. 43). fie 

Harisendnaka.—This village is situated in the district of ici 
mafijari. It is probably the same as the modern village of ay 
situated in the Nawanagar State (£.J., XXVI, V, January, 1942, p. 2 ‘les 

Hastavapra (Hastakavapra).—It is modern Hathab, a village six ™ 
south of Gogha in the Bhavnagar State of Kathiawar, which is parte 
have been under Siladitya TIT. It is just opposite to the Broach a i 
(Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, Pp. 18). eo heal 
Valabhi copperplate charters of the 6th century mention It as the 


L. 
quarters of a district (J. Ph. Vogel, Notes on Ptolemy, BS.0.A.8., V0 
XIV, Pt. 1). 
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Hullumgir (Hulgir).—This village lies in the Bankapur division of 
Dharwar district of the Bombay State, some eight miles to the north-east 
from Shiggaon where the inscription of the reign of Vikramaditya VI was 
discovered (#.J., XVI, p. 329). 

Intwa.—The ancient site of Intwa is situated on a hill in the midst of a 
thick jungle about three miles from the famous rock at Junagadh in Saurastra 
containing the inscriptions of Asoka, Rudradiman and Skandagupta 
(EJ., XXVIII, Pt. IV, October, 1949, p. 174). 

Jarak.—This little town is situated about midway between Haidera- 
bad and Thatha overhanging the western bank of the Indus. It is the 
present boundary between the middle Sind and the lower Sind (C.4.G.1., 
pp. 829-30). 

Jayapura.—This village is the same as modern Jitpur, six miles east 
of Nandod and about eight miles south-east of Toran (H.J., XXV, Pt. VII, 
July, 1940). 

Jirnadurga.—It is not to be identified with modern Junagadh, but it 
may be identified with one of the forts. The fort within the city on the 
outskirts of the Damodar Ghat and on the rising slope of Girnar was known 
as the Jirnadurga (£.J., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 221). 

Jundgadh.—See Girinagar (Girnar). 

Junninagara.—It is probably identical with Junnar, a well-known 
place about 55 miles north of Poona (H.J., XXV, Pt. IV, p. 168). 

Kaccha.—It is a country in Western India (Luders’ List, No. 965). 
It may be identified with Cutch or Marukaccha (cf. Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 
XIV). Panini mentions it in his Astadhydyi (4. 2. 133). 

Kaliyinagrama (1.A., V1, 205ff.).—It is in North Gujarat, and may be 
identified with Kaliana. 

Kallivan.—It is Kalvan in the north-western part of the Nasik district 
(E.I., XXV, Pt. V, p. 230—Two Grants of Prthivicandra Bhogasakti). 

Kanheri.—About 20 miles north of Bombay a big group of caves 
known as Kanheri is situated. For a considerable number of years these 
caves were occupied by the Buddhist monks. They are situated near 
Thané. They have been excavated in a large bubble of a hill situated in 
the midst of a dense forest. The majority of these caves contain a small 
single room with a small verandah in front. The architecture may be 
dated as late as the 8th or 9th century A.D. To the north of these caves, 
there is a large excavation containing three dagobas and some sculptures. 
According to Fergusson, this cave temple is 86 ft. long and 39 ft. wide. It 
contains 34 pillars and a plain dagoba. There are two colossal figures of 
the Buddha and standing figures of the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara. 
There are many dwarf cells built one over the other. The cave No. 10 is 
the Durbar hall which is situated on the south side of the ravine. On the 
south side of the ravine there are several ranges of cells, excavated in the 
slope of the hill. There are some stone seats outside the caves. There is 
also a dagoba with an umbrella carved on the roof. It is difficult to fix 
the date of these caves, but it must be admitted that there has been much 
degradation of style between these caves and those at Karli. Some of the 
sculptures are surely of a much later date. 

Karahakata (Karahatanagara or Karahata).—It is mentioned in the 
Barhut Inscriptions (ed. Barua and Sinha, pp. 11, 12, 17, 33). It is a town 
identified by Hultzsch with modern Karhad in the Satara district of the 
Bombay Presidency, where the copperplates of Krsna III were discovered 
Sa 278ff.). According to the #.J. (XXVI, p. 323), it is the modern 

arad, 
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Kardama-dsrama.—The sage Kardama had his hermitage at Siddapura 
in Gujarat (Bhagavata Purana, III, 24. 9). 

Kalayana (Kaliana, Kaliyana, Kaliyana)—Name of a town (Luders’ 
List, Nos. 1024, 986, 1032 and 998). 

Kallana (Kalyina or Kalayana)—Name of a town (Luders’ List, 
No. 988). 

Kanhairi.—It may be identified with Kanhera, eight miles south-west of 
Calisgaon in Khandesh (H.J., XXV, Pt. V, January, 1940, p. 208). 

Karlin the Borghata hills between Bombay and Poona there are 
two well-known Buddhist cave temples at Karli and Bhaja. They are all 
dated about the beginning of the Christian era. The caves at Karli are 
situated about two miles to the north of the Bombay-Poona road. The 
nearest railway station is Malavli. The names of Nahapana and Usabha- 
data occur in the inscriptions on the caves. In the two inscriptions 
mention is made of the great king Dhutapala, supposed to be Devabhiti 
of the Sunga dynasty. The pillars of these caves are quite perpendicular. 
The original screen is superseded by a stone one ornamented with sculpture. 
At the entrance of these caves stands a pillar surmounted by four lions 
with gaping mouths and facing four quarters. On the right hand side 
stands a Siva temple and close to it there is a second pillar surmounted by 
a cakra or wheel. The outer porch is wider than the body of the building. 
There are many miniature temple-fronts crowned with a Caitya-window. 
The pairs of large figures on each side of the doors appear like those at 
Kanheri. Buddha is here attended by Padmapani, and most probably 
Majijusri is seated on the Sihasana with his feet on the lotus. The entrance 
consists of three doorways under a gallery. There are fifteen pillars, and 
their bases consist of the water-pot of Laksmi; the shaft is octagonal repre- 
senting the Samgha. From architectural stand-point all these caves are 
of high order. The net-work (jali-work) is almost perfect. The Cattya in 
caves Nos. 1 and 2 is a three-storied Vihira. The top storey has a 
verandah with four pillars. On the left side in the top storey there is 4 
raised platform in front of five cells. The doors are well fitted. The 
cave No. 3 is a two-storied Vihdra. The cave No. 4 is situated to the 
south of the Caitya, and it appears from inscriptions that it was given by 
Haraphana in the reign of the Andhra king Gautamiputra Pulamayi (For 
the inscriptions in the caves at Karli, vide #.J., VI, 47ff.). 

Kelodi (Kelawadi).—It is a village situated about 10 miles north of 
Badami, the chief town of the Bijapur district, where an inscription of the 
time of Somesvara I (dated 1053 A.D.) was discovered (£.I., IV, 259ff.). 

Kharjirika.—This village may be found in the neighbourhood or 
within the province of Malwa. The Khajuriya is very common aroun 
Ujjain (£.I., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 1935). 

Khandpur.—lIt is the chief town of the Khanapur taluk of the Satara 
district of the Bombay State (£.J., XXVII, Pt. VII, July, 1948, p. 312). 

Kheda.—According to Hiuen Tsang it was situated fifty miles to the 
north-west of Malwa. Some have placed it in Gujarat. According to the 
Chinese pilgrim it was five hundred miles in circuit (C.A.G.I., pp. 563i). 

Khetaka.—It is modern Khera in Gujarat (#.J.. XXIII, Pt. IV, 
October, 1935, p. 103). Some identify it with Kaira (Important Inscrip- 
tions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 29). h 

Kodavalli.—It may be identified with Kodoli, about seven miles to tne 
east of Kolhapur (£.J., XXIII, Pts. I and II, 1925). 

Kollagiri—It_ is mentioned in the Brhatsamhiti (KIV, 13). Some 
have identified it with Kolhapur. 
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Kollapura.This is the ancient name of modern Kolhapur (£.J., III, 
207; XXIII, Pt. 11; XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 30). 

Kolir.—tThis village lies in the Karajgi taluk of the Dharwar district, 
about three miles nearly west from Karajgi town (H.J., XIX, p. 179). 

Kotinard.—It is an important town in Surastra_ where lived a Brahmin 
named Soma who was well posted in Vedas and Agamas. He duly per- 
formed the six prescribed rites (Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, p. 181). 

Kukura.—It is a country near Anarta in north Kathiawar (Luders’ 
List No. 965). The Kukuras mentioned in the Bhdgavata Purdna, seem to 
have occupied the Dvaraka region. The Brhatsamhita (XIV, 4) locates 
them in Western India. According to the Nasik Cave Inscription of 
Gautami Balaéri, her son conquered them along with the Surathas, Mila- 
kas, Aparantas, Anipas, Vidarbhas and others. Most of these peoples 
along with the Kukuras were again conquered by him, as we learn from the 
Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradiman. These were probably 
wrested from the hands of the contemporary Satavahana ruler of the 
Deccan. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 
p. 390. 

Kulenur.—It is a village in the Dharwar district of the Bombay State 
where the inscription of the reign of Jayasimha II was discovered (£.J., 
XV, 329ff.). 

Kumbharotakagréma (E.I., XIX, 236).—It is in North and Central 
Gujarat, and may be identified with Kamrod, 13 miles east of Modasa. 

Kusasthalapura.—It is mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
as Kusthalapura. Kusasthalapura is the name of a holy city of Dvaraka.! 
It was the capital of Anarta (i.e., Kathiaiwar). 

Kusavartta.—It is mentioned in the Yoginitantra (2.4, pp. 128-129). 
It is a sacred tank near the source of the Godavari, 21 miles from Nasik. 

Laksmesvara.—It is the headquarters of the Laksmesvara taluk within 
the limits of the Dharwar district of the Bombay State, where the Pillar 
Inscription of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya was discovered (£.I., XIV, 188ff.). 

Léta.—In the Mandasor Inscription of Bandhuvarman we find 
mention of Lata. According to the Ghatiyala Inscription of the Pratihara 
king Kakkuka, the king obtained great renown in the Latadesa (E.J., IX, 
pp. 278-80). According to some, Lata was southern Gujarat including 
Khandesh situated between the rivers Mahi and lower Tapti. Some hold 
it as lying between the rivers Mahi and Kim (Important Inscriptions from 
the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 29). It comprised the collectorates of Surat, 
Broach, Kheda and parts of Baroda (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, 
p. 114). It was the ancient name of Gujarat and northern Konkan. 
According to Buhler, Lata is central Gujarat, the district between the Mahi 
and Kim rivers, and its chief city was Broach. The Rewah Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Karna refers to Lata generally identified with central and southern 
Gujarat (#.1., XXIV, Pt. III, July, 1937, p. 110). Latarastra (Pali Lala- 
tattha—Dipavamsa, p. 54; Mahdvamsa, p. 60) is identical with the old 
Lita kingdom of Gujarat, the capital city of which is stated in the Dipa- 
vamsa (p. 64) to have been Simhapura (Sihapura). 

The earliest mention of the country seems to have been made by 
Ptolemy. According to him Larike lay to the east of Indo-Scythia along 
the sea-coast (McCrindle, Ptolemy’s Ancient India, pp. 38, 152-53). The 
Pali Chronicles of Ceylon refer to the country of Lala in connection with the 
first Aryan migration to Ceylon led by Prince Vijaya. It has been 


1 Cf. Bhigavata Purana, 1, 10.27; VII, 14. 31; IX, 3. 28; X, 61.40; X, 75, 29; 
X, 83, 36; XII, 12, 36. 
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attempted to identify Lala both with Lata or Lada in Gujarat and Radha 
in Bengal, and both countries claim the honour of first Aryanization of 
Ceylon. In the days of the early Imperial Guptas the Lata country came 
to be formed into an administrative province in the Latavisaya. The 
Lata country was probably the same as the Latesvara country mentioned 
in the early Gurjara and Rastrakita records. In the Baroda copperplate 
inscription (v. 11) the capital of LateSvara is said to have been at Elapur. 
Under the Calukyas of Anahilavadapatana (A.C. 961) the name Lata was 
gradually displaced by the name Gurjarabhimi. Lassen identifies Larike 
with Sanskrit Rastrika, in its Prikrita form Latika, which is easily equated 
with Lata, though the equation of Rastrika and Latika is not convincing, 
For further details, vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, p. 27; Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 351-53. 

Lona.—It may be identified with Lonad, a village six miles east of 
Bhiwandi in the Bhiwandi taluk (#.J., XXIII, Pt. VII, p. 257). 

Mahalla-Lata.—It means larger Lata, which may be represented by 
Ladki in the Morsi taluk of the Amraoti district, about 18 miles north by 
west of Belora (H.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 1938). 

Mahenjo-daro.—It is in the Larkana district of Sindh. The ruins at 
the site present to us a well-developed urban civilization in the second 
half of the third millennium B.C. It is generally admitted that in Mahenjo- 
daro we have abundant remnants of the civilization of the chalcolithic age. 
The prehistoric monuments of the Indus Valley, so far as they are un- 
earthed, have been carefully studied from different points of view, but the 
most baffling part of the researches so far made, still remains to be played 
and this is the decipherment of the Indus inscriptions. The underground 
drainage system was good. The great Bath at this site which was 39 ft. 
long, 29 ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep, had steps leading to the floor. Some 
houses were one-storeyed and some two-storeyed. For details, vide J. 
Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, I-III; Mackay, Further 
Excavations at Mahenjo-daro, III; Presidential Address of the R.A.S.B., 
1948. 

Mahi.—The variants are Mahati (Vayu, XLV, 97), Mahita (Mahé- 
bhirata, Bhismaparva, IX, 328) and Rohi (Vardha Purana, lxxxv). This 
river issues from the Paripatra mountains and empties itself into the Gulf 
of Cambay. It has a south-westerly course up to Banswara, from which 
it turns south to pass through Gujarat. 

Mamjaravataka.—It is the modern village of Mamjarde, nine miles to the 
north-east of Tasgaon, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name 10 
the Satara district (#.J., X XVII, Pt. V, p. 210). 

Managoli.—It is a village about 11 miles to the north-west of 
Bagewadi, the chief town of the Bagewadi taluk of the Bijapur district 
(E.I., V, Off.). 

Mandasor.—See Dagapura. 

Mankanikd.—It is modern Mamkani in the Sankheda taluk of the 
Baroda district (Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 4). 

Maureyapallika.—It is Morwadi, three miles south-west of Nasik (E.1., 
XXV, Pt. V, January, 1940, p. 230—T'wo Grants of Prthivicandra Bhoga- 
Saktt). : 

lifayarakhandi.-—The Afijanavati plates of Govinda III refer to u 
which may have been the Rastrakita capital at the time of Govinda a 
Biihler identifies Mayirakhandi with Morkhand, a hill-fort in the ae 
or Ajanta range, close to Sapta4rngi and north of Vani in the N. asik distric 
(I.A., VI, p. 64). 
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Minnagar.—It was the capital of Lower Sindh in the 2nd century of 
the Christian era. The actual position of this place is doubtful (C.A.G.I,, 
pp. 330ff.). According to the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea it .was the 
capital of Indo-Scythia. Ptolemy knew it as Binagara (McCrindle’s 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 152). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
holds that it may be identified with Mandasor. The author of the Periplus 
mentions king Mambarus (identified by some with Nahapana) whose capital 
was Minnagar in Ariake which is Aparantika. 

Miréj.—It is the chief town of the Miraj state in the southern Maratha 
country, Bombay, where were found the plates of Jayasimha II, A.D. 
1024 (H.J., XII, p. 303). 

Mirinji—It may be identified with Miraj (#.J., XXIII, Pt. I, 1935, 
p. 30). 

Mohadavaésaka.—It is mentioned in the Harsola grant (H.J., XIX, 
236). It may be identified with the modern village of Mohdasa in the 
Prantej taluk, Ahmedabad district. 

Mukudasivayiva.—tit is a locality in Kalyana (Luders’ List No. 998). 

Milavasara.—This village is situated about 10 miles from Dvaraka 
in the Okhamandala territory in Kathiawar where a stone inscription of 
the Mahaksatrapa Rudradiman I, dated 200 A.D., was discovered (Impor- 
tant Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 1). 

Mulgunda.—lIt is identified with the modern village of the same name 
ae Gadag taluk of the Dharwar district (H.J., XXVI, Pt. II, April, 

, p. 61). 

Misika.—The Misikas or Misakas (Mahabharata, Bhigmaparva, IX, 
366, 371) were an offshoot of the northern tribe known to Alexander’s 
historians as Mausikanos. The principality of Mausikanos comprised a 
large portion of modern Sind. Its capital has been identified with Alor 
in the Sikhur district. According to Arrian (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 319), 
the Brahmanas seemed to have been very influential in this region. They 
are said to have been the main agents in bringing about an uprising of the 
people against the Macedonian invader. But Alexander took them by 
surprise and they had to submit to him (C.H.I., I, 377). Strabo gives an 
interesting account of the inhabitants of this territory (H. and F. Tr. II, 
Pp. 96). In Indian literature we find frequent references to the people of 
Migika. The Mrisikas mentioned in the Markandeya Purdna (LVIII, 16) 
were probably the same as the Misikas or Misakas who, as Pargiter 
(M arkandeya Purana, p. 366) suggests, probably settled on the banks of the 
Tiver Misi on which stands modern Hyderabad. The Misikas were pro- 
bably so called because their territory lay in that portion of the north- 
western trade-route which was known as Misikapatha or red tract_(Barua, 
Asoka and His Inscriptions, Ch. III). The people called Maugikara men- 
tioned by Patafijali in his Mahabhasya (IV, 1.4) were probably connected 
with the Migikas, 

Nandivardhana.—This may be identified with Nagardhan or Nandar- 
dhan near Ramtek in the Rampur district (Z.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 
1938). It is also mentioned in the Deoli plates of Krsna ITI. 

Naravana.—It is a village on the seashore in the Guhagad Peta in the 
Ratnagiri district. Some four miles to the north-east of Naravana stands 
Cindramada which is the modern Cindravala (#.I., XXVII, Pt. III, p. 127). 

Narendra.—This village lies in the Dharwar district of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is situated near the high road from Dharwar to Belgaum 
at about 44 miles north-west by north from Dharwar (Z.J., XIII, p. 298). 

Nausdéri.—Vide Nagasarika. 
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Navapatiala.—The district in which it was situated may have com. 
prised the territory round the modern Nayakhera, which lies about eight 
miles west of Tikhari (#.J., XXV, Pt. VII, July, 1940). 

Nagasaérikd.—In the Surat plates of Karkkarija Suvarnavarsa we 
find mention of Nagasarika (Navasarika) which is modern Nausari about 
20 miles to the south of Surat (vide also Ellora Plates of Dantidurga, E.1., 
XXV, January, 1939, p. 29; #.J., XXI, Pt. II, July, 1931; J. BBRAS, 
26, 250). Nausari is the headquarters town of the Nausari division of the 
Baroda State where the copperplates of Siladitya of the year 421 were 
discovered (H.J., VIII, 229ff.). It is also known as Navarastra, the Noa- 
gramma of Ptolemy in the Broach district (cf. Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 
Ch. 31). 

Ndguma.—it may be identified with the modern Nagaon, about two 
miles south-west of Uran in the Panvel taluk of the Bombay State (£1, 
XXIII, Pt. VII). 

Nandipuravisaya.—The Aiijaneri plates of Gurjara Jayabhatta III 
mention it, which may be identified with Nandod, situated on the Karjan 
river in the Rajapipla State (#.J., XXV, Pt. VII, July, 1940). Nandipura 
in the Lata country is the modern Nandod on the Narmada (#.I., XXIII, 
Pt. IV, October, 1935, p. 103). 

Ndasika (Nastk).—It is mentioned in the two oldest inscriptions 
(20 and 22) in the caves. The people of Nasika are described as making a 
grant in the inscription No. 20 and a cave also is described in the same in- 
scription and a cave is described in the inscription No. 22 as the gift of a 
éramana minister of Nasika. Nasika also occurs in the Barhut votive label 
No. 38. It is the same as Nasiki or Naisika of the Puranas and Janasthana 
of the Ramayana. It is Nasikya of the Brhatsamhita (XIV. 13). It occurs 
in Luders’ List (Nos. 799, 1109) as Nasika, a town. According to the 
Brahmanda Purana it was situated on the Narmada. Janasthana was within 
the reach of Paficavati on the Godavari. It came to be known as Nasika 
due to the fact that here Sarpanakha’s nose was cut off by Laksmana. 
Nasika is modern Nasik which is about 75 miles to the north-west of Bombay. 
Nasik, the headquarters of the Nasik district, lies on the right bank of the 
Godavari, about four miles north-west of the Nasik Road station. During 
the reign of the Satavahana kings of Andhra, Nasika was a stronghold of 
the Bhadrayaniya school of the Buddhists (Barua and Sinha, Barhut 
Inscriptions, pp. 16, 128; cf. Luders’ List Nos. 1122-1149). 

The climate of Nasik is healthy and pleasant. That Nasik was 
situated on nine hills supports the view that it was nine-pointed. The 
city contains three parts: old Nasik or the Paficavati on the left bank of 
the river Godavari, middle Nasik built on nine hills on the right bank of 
the river Godavari to the south of the Paficavati, and the modern Nasik 
on the right bank of the river to the west of the Paficavati (N asik, 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1883, Vol. XVI, pp. 466f.). 
On the right bank of the river Godavari, about 70 yards south-east of Uma- 
Maheévara’s temple, stands the temple of Nilakanthesvara. It 1s strongly 
built’ of beautifully dressed richly carved trap. It faces east across a 
river and has a porch-dome and spire of graceful outline. The object © 
worship is a very old linga said to date from the time of king Janaka, 7 
father-in-law of Rama (Nasik, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol, 
XVI, 1883, p. 505). ae 

The Tapovana or the forest of austerities is situated about a mile ea8 
of the Paficavati. It has a famous shrine and an image of Rama who 
believed to have lived on fruits collected by Laksmana from this fores 
(Ibid., 537). . 
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The Buddhist caves at Nasik are very well known. They are known 
as Pandulenas. They are situated about 300 ft. above the road level. 
They are excavated by the Bhadraydnikas, a Hinayana sect of the 
Buddhists. There are altogether 23 excavations. The earliest is the 
Caitya cave dating from the Christian era. There are four Vihdras. The 
cave No. | is an unfinished Vihara. The cave No. 2 is an excavation with 
many additions by the later Mahayana Buddhists. The cave No. 3 is a 
big Vihadra, having a hall 41 ft. wide and 46 ft. deep. Over the gateway 
the Bodhi tree, the dogoba, the cakra and the dvdrapdlas are visible. The 
cave No. 10 is a Vihara and contains an inscription of the family of Naha- 
pana who reigned at Ujjain before 120 A.D. The pillars of the verandah 
contain bell-shaped Persian capitals. The hall is about 43 ft. wide and 
45 ft. deep, having three plain doors and two windows. The cave No. 17 
has a hall measuring 23 ft. wide by 32 ft. deep. The verandah is reached 
by half a dozen steps in front between the two central octagonal pillars. 
On the back wall there is a standing figure of the Buddha. On the right 
side there are four cells. There is an inscription which tells us that the 
cave was the work of Indragnidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a native of the 
Sauvira country. The cave No. 17 is of a much later date. The cave 
No. 19 is a Vihadra cave dated about the 2nd century. The cave No. 23 
contains the sculpture of Buddha attended by Padmapani and Vajrapani. 
There are some images of the Buddha both in the Dharmacakramudra and 
Dhyénamudrad, For further details vide the Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, 
Vol. XVI, Nasik, pp. 542ff. 

Nidagundi.—It is a village, about four miles towards the south-south- 
west from Shiggaon, the headquarters of the Bankapur taluk of the Dhar- 
war district, Bombay, where an inscription of Vikramaditya VI was 
discovered (H.J., XXIII, 12ff.). 

Nirgundipadraka.—It may be identified with modern Nagaravada, 
12 miles from Dabhoi (£.J., II, 23). 

Nisdda.—The first epigraphic mention of the tribal state of Nigada is 
found in the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman who is credited 
to have conquered it along with east and west Malwa, the ancient Mahis- 
mati region, the district round Dwark& in Gujarat, Surastra, Aparanta, 
Sindhu-Sauvira, and other countries. This country also occurs in Luders’ 
List (No. 965). The Citorgadh Inscription of Mokala of the Vikrama 
year 1485 states that Mokala subdued the tribal state of Nisida along with 
the Angas, Kamaripas, Vangas, Cinas and Turuskas (#£./., II, 416ff.). 
The Nisadas are referred to for the first time in the later Samhitds and the 
Brahmanas (Taittiriya Samhit?, IV, 5. 4. 2; Kathaka Samhita, XVII, 13; 
Maitrayani Samhita, II, 9, 5; Vajasaneyi Samhita, XVI, 27; Attareya 
Brihmana, VII, 11; Pavicavimsa Brahmana, XVI, 6.8 etc.). The Laty7- 
yana Srautasitra (VIII, 2.8) and Katyayana Srautasitra (I, 1. 12) refer to 
& village of the Nisadas and a Nisaddasthapati, a leader of some kind of 
craft, respectively. The social duty enjoined on the Nisdédas was to kill 
and provide fish for human consumption (Manu, X, 48). According to 
the Pali texts they were wild hunters and fishermen (Fick, Die Sociale 
Gliederung, 12, 160, 206, etc.). Pargiter points out that they were a people 
of rude culture or aboriginal stock (4.I.H.T., p. 290), and that they lived 
outside the Aryan organization. This is attested to by the Ramayana 
story of Githa, the king of the Nigsidas, who are described as a wild tribe 
(Adikanda, Canto I; Ayodhyakanda, Canto 51). Manu explains the origin 
of the Nisddas as the offspring of a Brahmana father and a Sudra mother 

Manusamhiti, X, 8). At the time of the Epics and Puranas the Nisadas 
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seem to have had their dwelling among the mountains that form the 
boundary of Jhalwar and Khandesh in the Vindhya and Satpura ranges 
(Malcolm, Memoirs of Central India, Vol. I, p. 452). This is proved by the 
Mahabharata (III, 130, 4), which refers to a Nigadarastra in the region of 
the Sarasvati and the Western Vindhyas, not very far from Paripatra or 
Pariyatra (Mahabharata, XII, 135, 3-5). The same epic seems to connect 
the Nisédas with the Vatsas and the Bhargas (II, 30, 10-11). They had 
their settlement in the east also (Brhatsamhitd, XIV, 10). According to 
the Ramayana (II, 50, 33; 52, 11) Srigaverapura on the north side of the 
Ganges opposite Prayaga was the capital of a Nisida kingdom. It was a 
large town ruled by king Giiha of the Nisaédas, who was Rama’s friend. 
He received Rama hospitably (Ayodhyakanda, XLVI, 20; XLVII, 912; 
ef. J.R.A.S., 1894, p. 237; F. E. Pargiter, The Geography of Rama’s Ecile). 
In the middle of the second century A.D. the Nisida country was under 
the suzerainty of the western Ksatrapas (B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient 
India, Ch. KXV). For further details, vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, 
Pt. I, pp. 42-43. 

Ossadioi.—According to some scholars like St. Martin, the Ossadioi 
were probably identical with the Vasati mentioned in the Mahabhdrata as 
being associated with the Sivis and the Sindhu-Sauviras (Mahabharata, 
VIT, 19, 11; 89, 37; VII, 44, 49; VI, 106, 8; 51, 14). The exact geographi- 
cal position of this tribe cannot be ascertained (Law, Indological Studies, 
Pt. I, pp. 33-4). 

Osumbhala.—This village has been identified with the modern Umbel, 
seven miles south of Kamrej. One of the grants of Allasakti, discovered at 
Surat, registers the donation of a field in this village (D. R. Bhandarkar 
Volume, pp. 54-55). 

Pacchatri.—It is to be identified with the modern village of Pachtardi, 
six miles to the west of Ghumli (#.J., XXVI, Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 199). 

Padivasa.—It may be identified either with Phunda, about two miles 
north-east of Uran or with Panja, a village about three miles to the north of 
Uran in the Panvel taluk of the Bombay State (£.J., XXIII, Pt. Vi, 

. 279), cas 
Palasavanaka.—It is mentioned in the Surat plate of Kirtiraja. It 
may be identified with modern Palasana, the headquarters of the Palasana 
sub-division in the Surat district (J.A., XXI, p. 256). eee f 

Pampi.—lIt is a tributary of the river Tungabhadré. It rises 1n the 
Rsyamukha mountain, eight miles from the Anagandi hills (cf. Bom 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 369). On the bank of this river Rama na 
Hanuman (Rimdyana, Adikinda, Sarga I, v. 58). Lakemana also a mi 
it. This river was adorned with red lotuses. Its water was clear and ! 
looked beautiful (Rimiyana, Kiskindhyakanda, Sarga I, vv. 64-66; Sarge 
I, vv. 1-6). 

There was a lake by the name of Pampa which was also very beautiful. 
Its water was free from impurities (Raém., Kiskindhyakanda, I, 1-6). a 

Pajicavati.—It was either in Janasthana or it bordered on It. It hha 
visited by Sité along with the two descendants of Raghu. Sarpanaltl 
who was a resident of Janasthina, encountered Rama here es 
Adikanda, I, 47; Aranyakanda, XXIII, 12; Mahabharata, 83, 162; JR. Be 
1894, p. 247), Sirpanakha’s ears and nose were chopped off by eT 
(Ram., Aranyakanda, Sarga 21, v. 7; Uttaracaritam, Act I, a ae 
forest was not far off from the hermitage of Agastya situated near the ie 
Godavari (Ibid., Sarga 13, vs. 13-19, Vangavasi ed.). It was a and 
Godavari, full of wild animals, antelopes, etc., and adorned with frui 
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flowers. It was a beautiful place well-levelled and delightful. It was 
full of birds (Ramayana, Aranyakanda, 15th Sarga, 1-5, 10-19). A big 
leaf-hut was raised here where Ramacandra stayed for some time with 
Sité and Laksmana (Jbid., 20-31). 

Pajicdpasara.—This lake was situated somewhere between the Pafica- 
vati and the Citrakita (Raghuv., XIII, 34-47). It has been described as 
the pleasure lake of Satakarni (Raghuv., XIII, 36). 

Pandharpur.—This town is situated on the right bank of the river 
Bhima and it contains a celebrated shrine of Vithoba (Law, Haly Places of 
India, p. 43). 

Palasini.—This is the name of a river (Luders’ List, No. 965), which 
issues from the Mount Urjayat (Urjayanta). Some seem to identify this 
river with Paras, a tributary of the Koel in Chotanagpur (Law, Rivers of 
India, p. 45). 

Pahténéd.—It is in Kathiawad district where two copperplates of 
Simhaditya have been found (#.J., XI, p. 16). 

Pattadakal.—It is a village, about eight miles to the east by north of 
Badami, the chief town of the Badami taluk or sub-division in the Bijapur 
district, Bombay State, where a pillar inscription of the time of Kirti- 
varman II was discovered (H.J., III, 1ff.). 

Pandda.—It may be identified with Painad, situated about eight miles 
north by east of Alibég in the Kolaba district of the Bombay State (H.I., 
XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, p. 287). 

Parasika.—It may be some island near Thané. Its memory is 
retained by one of the hills called Parsik. According to some, it may be 
the island of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf (Important Inscriptions from the 
Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 66). 

Pévakadiirga.—This is to be identified with the hill fort of Pavagarh 
in the Bombay State, about 25 miles south of Godhra and by road 29 miles 
east of Baroda in the Pafich Mahals district (#.I., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 221). 

Praébhisa.—It is mentioned in the Nasik Cave Inscription of the time 
of Nahapana (c. 119-24 A.D.). It is in Kathiawad (cf. Mathura Buddhist 
Image Inscription of Huviska). It is the well-known Prabhas-Patan or 
Somnath-Patan on the south coast of Kathiawar (Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, 1883, Nasik, p. 637). It is called Prabhasatirtha (Luders’ 
List, Nos. 1099, 1131). This sacred place is mentioned in the Bhagavata 
Purdna as situated on the sea-shore (X, 45, 38; X, 78, 18; X, 79, 9-21; 
X, 86, 2; XI, 6, 35; XI, 30, 6; XI, 30, 10). According to the Bhdgavata 
Purdna (VII, 14. 31), this holy place sacred to Hari is famous for the Sara- 
svati flowing westwards. It was visited by Arjuna and Balarama (Bhaga- 
vata, X, 86.2; X, 78.18). The Mahabharata (118, 15; 119, 1-3) mentions 
Prabhasatirtha. The Kirma Purdna refers to it as one of the famous holy 
places of India (Ch. 30, sls. 45-48; cf. Agni Purdna, Ch. 109). The Yogini- 
tantra (2.4, 128; 2.5. 141) also mentions it. The Padma Purdra (Ch. 133) 
mentions Somesvara in Prabhasa. 

Praesti territory.—The people of the territory of Oxykanos were known 
as Praesti corresponding to the Progthas mentioned in the Mahdbharata 
(VI.9, 61). According to Cunningham the territory of Oxykanos lay to 
the west of the Indus in the level country around Larkhana (Invasion of 
Alexander, p. 158). Oxykanos tried to oppose Alexander but in vain 
(C.H.I., I, 377). 

Purandhar.—It is a hill-fort to the south-west of Poona, not far from 
Saésvad. It contains unidentified caves which are of a type so far unknown 
to India (J.R.A.S., Pts. 3 and 4, 1950, pp. 158ff.). 
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Pirdvi.—The Piravi is the river Pirna on the banks of which Nauaari 
is situated (#.J., XXI, Pt. III, July, 1931). 

Raiwwataka Hill—Raivata or Raivataka was near Dvaraka. It is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Adiparva, CCXIX, 7906-17) that a festival 
was held on this hill in which the citizens of Dvaraka took part. Pargiter 
is inclined to identify it with the Barada hills in Halar (Markandeya Purana, 
p. 289). In the Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta occurs the Raiva- 
taka hill which is opposite to Orjayat (See Dohad Stone Inscription of 
Mahamuda in E.I., XXIV, Pt. V, January, 1938, p. 216). The Jaunpur 
stone inscription of Isvaravarman Maukhari mentions it along with the 
Vindhya mountains (C.I.J., Vol. III). Fleet has identified Raivataka 
with one of the two hills of Girnar and not with Girnar proper (C.I.I., 
TH, p. 64, n. 11; I.4., VI, p. 239). The Brhatsamhita (XIV. 19) mentions 
it as situated in the south-west division. In early times Raivata and 
Urjayanta might have been names of two different hills at Girnar; but in 
later times they came to be regarded as identical (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 
VIII, p. 441). The Raivataka in the Dohat Stone I nscription of Mahamuda 
refers to the hill on which there are temples and which is now known as 
Girnar (#.J., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 222). Close to Junagadh in Gujrat stands 
the Raivataka hill or Girnar, which is considered to be the birthplace of 
Neminath, the religious preceptor of king Dattatreya. The river Suvarna- 
rekha flows at the foot of this hill. There is a foot-print on the Girnar 
hill known as the Gurudatiacarana, The temples of Neminath and Pariva- 
nath are found here. The name of Girinagara occurs in the 
Brhatsamhita (XIV, 11). Girnar is famous in the inscriptions of Asoka, 
Skandagupta and Rudradiman. To the east of J unagadh there is a number 
of Buddhist caves. The Inscriptions of Rudradaman and Skandagupta 
inform us that at Girnar the provincial governors of Candragupta, Asoka, 
and the Imperial Guptas lived. There is the Svayamvara lake near it. 
Here stands a high pinnacled temple of Neminatha on the summit of the 
Raivataka hill in Surastra. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Some 
Jaina Canonical Sitras, pp. 181-182. 

Rangpur.—lIt lies 20 miles south-east of Limbdi, the chief town of the 
State of the same name or three miles north-west of Dhandhuka in 
Ahmedabad district. For details vide A.9.I., Annual Reports, 1934-35, 
pp. 34ff. 

Rématirtha.—It is at Sorparaga (Luders’ List, No. 1131). It is a holy 
reservoir in Sopara near Bassein, about 40 miles north of Bombay. Usabhs- 
data records a gift to some mendicants who lived there (Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, Nasik, Vol. XVI). . : 

Ramatirthiké.—It ia the headquarters of the sub-division in which 
Kinihiké was included. It may probably be identified with Ramatirths, 
where Usgavadita made some gifts to the Brahmins as recorded in @ Nas 
cave inscription (Z.I., XXV, Pt. IV, October, 1939, p. 168). 

Rastrikas,—Asoka’s Rock Edict V refers to the Rastrikas. 

Rayagadh.—It is in the Kolaba district of the Bombay State, where 
three copperplates of Vijayaditya were discovered (H.1., X, 14ff.). t 

Retturaka.—It is Retare in the Karhad taluk in the Satara ans : 
There are two villages of this name situated on the opposite banks 0 
river Krishna (#.J., XXVII, Pt. VII, July, 1948, p. 316). ch sh 

Ron.—Ron is modern Rou, the headquarters of Ron taluk in 
Dharwar district of the Bombay State (£.J., Vol. XX, p. 67). the 

Roruka.—Roruka was one of the important cities according to the 
Divydvadina (pp. 644ff.). It was the capital of Sovira mentioned in 
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Aditta Jataka (Jat., III, 470). A king named Bharata of Roruva was 
very popular and religious. He gave great gifts to the poor, the wanderers, 
the beggars and the paccekabuddhas (Jdt., III, 470-474). Sovira has been 
identified by Cunningham with Eder, a district in the province of Gujarat 
at the head of the gulf of Cambay. The Bodhisattvavadaina-Kalpalata 
refers to a famous king named Rudrayana of Roruka or Rauruka (40th 
pallava). King Rudrayana of Roruka was a contemporary of Bimbisara 
of Magadha and they were intimate friends. There was a trade between 
Rajagrha and Roruka. 

Sabarmati.—This river flows from the Paripatra mountain, and finds 
its way into the Gulf of Cambay through Ahmedabad. 

Sakadesa.—Panini refers to it in his Astadhyayi (4.1.175). The 
Brhatsamhita mentions it as the country of the Saka people (XIV, 21). 
For details vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, 3-6, 77, 84, 92, 94, 157. 

Sambhu (Sambos territory).—According to classical writers Sambos 
ruled the mountainous country adjoining the territory of the Mausikanos. 
There existed mutual jealousy and animosity between these two neigh- 
bours. The capital of this country was Sindimana identified with Sehwan, 
a city on the Indus (McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 404). Sambos 
submitted to Alexander. For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological 
Studies, Pt. I, pp. 36-37. 

Samudrapata.—It may be identified with Samad Piparia, four miles 
south of Jubbulpore (H.J., XXV, Pt. VII, July, 1940). 

Sarabhapura.—The Raypur Copperplate Inscription of Raji Mahasu- 
devaraja refers to it (C.I.I., Vol. III). 

Satruiijaya or Siddhacala.—It is the holiest among the five hills in 
Kathiawar according to the Jains. To the east of it stands the city of 
Palitana, 70 miles north-west of Surat. The Satrufijaya temple was re- 
paired by Baghbhattadeva, an officer of king Kumarapala in Gujarat. Of 
all Jaina temples situated on the top of the Satrufijaya hill, Caumukha 
temple is the highest. Some inscriptions were found in the Jaina temples 
situated on the Satrufijaya hill (#.J., II, 34ff.). Satrufijaya, also known 
as Siddhaksetra, was visited by a large number of accomplished sages, 
such as Rsabhasena. Many saints and kings attained the bliss of perfec- 
tion. Here the five Pandavas with Kunti also attained perfection. This 
sacred place of the Jains is adorned with five summits (kitas). The cave 
lying to north of Srimad-Rsabha, set up by the Pandavas, still exists. 
Close to the Ajita-caitya lies the Anupama lake. Near Marudevi stands 
the magnificent caitya of Santi. King Meghaghosa built two temples 
here. Satrufijaya was under his rule and that of his father, Dharmadatta. 
For further details vide Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sutras, pp. 179-180. 

Sdlotgi.—It is a large village six miles south-east of Indi, the chief 
be of the Indi taluk of the Bijapur district of the Bombay State (Z.1., 

» p. 57). 

Sdtodika.—It was a river in the Surastra country. Jotipaila, the son 
of the royal chaplain, who was educated at Takkasila, became an ascetic. 
He attained perfection in meditation. He had many disciples and one of 
them went to the Surattha country and dwelt on the banks of this river 
(Jataka, III, pp. 463ff.). 

Seriva.—It is mentioned in the Jataka. In the kingdom of Seri there 
were two merchants dealing in pots and pans. They used to sell their 
Wares in the streets (Jitaka, I, pp. 111-114). According to some it has 
been identified with Seriyiputa (a seaport town of Seriya), which is men- 
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tioned in a votive label on the stipa of Barhut. According to others it may 
be identified with Srirajya or the later Ganga kingdom of Mysore (Ray 
Chaudhury, P.H.A.I., p. 64; Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 32). 
Barua and Sinha are right in holding that Seriyaputa was like Sarparake 
and Bharukaccha, an important port on the western coast of India and 
that it may be identified with Seriva (Ibid., p. 132). 


Seriyaputa.—tIt is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (Barua and 
Sinha, p. 32). It seems to be an important port on the western coast of 
India like Suppairaka and Bharukaccha. The merchants of Seriva reached 
Andhapura by crossing the river Telavaha (Jdtaka, No. 3). 

Siggdve.—It may be identified with Siggaon in the district of Dharwar 
(E.I., VI, p. 257). 

Stharagrama—(E.I., VIII, 222).—It is in southern Gujarat, and may 
be identified with Ser, eight miles north-east of Delvada. 

Sindhu-Sauvira.—Panini mentions Sauvira and Suvira in his Asta- 
dhyayi (4.2.76; 4.1.148). Patafijali in his Mahdbhdsya also refers to it 
(4.2.76). The name Sindhu-Sauvira suggests that Sauvira was situated 
on the Indus and the Jhelum. That the Sauviras are often connected 
with the Sindhus determines that these two peoples, who were later re- 
garded as one and the same, were settled on the Sindhu or the Indus. They 
played an important part in the Kuruksetra war. The Junagadh Rock 
Inscription of Rudradiman (c. 150 A.D.) refers to the Mahakeatrapa's 
conquest of Sindhu-Sauvira along with Pirvapard-karavanti, Anipani- 
vrit, Anarta, Surdstra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Kukura, Aparanta and 
other countries. It is mentioned in the Luders’ List, No. 965. The 
Brhatsamhitaé mentions it (XIV, 17). 

According to the Bhagavati Sutra Udayana of Sauviradeéa was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Keéi in whose reign Vitahavya was completely 
ruined. He went to the extent of renouncing the world, but when the 
question of the succession of his son Abhi came before him, he said to him- 
self : ‘If I renounce the world after appointing Abhi to royal power, then 
Abhi will be addicted to it and to the enjoyment of human pleasures. He 
will go on wandering in this world’. This led him to renounce the world 
appointing his sister’s son Keéi to royal power (pp. 619-20). It seems to 
be a case of the matriarchal system in vogue in Sauviradesa. : 

The Kgatrapas seem to have wrested the country of Sindhu-Sauvira 
from the Kuganas. After the Ksatrapas the country probably passed 
over to the Guptas and later to the Maitrakas of Valabhi. In a Nauséri 
Copperplate grant of the Gujarat Calukyas, Pulake<iraja (8th century an 
is credited with having defeated the Tajikas, who are generally identi : 
with the Arabas. The Tajikas are reported therein to have destroyed the 
Saindhavas, Kacchelas, Surastras, Cavotakas, Gurjaras, and san 
before they were themselves defeated by the Calukya king (Bombay ren ; 
teer, Vol. I, p. 109). Sovira has been identified by Cunningham with a er, 
a district in the province of Gujarat at the head of the Gulf of Cam ne 
Its capital was Roruka (Jdt., III, p. 470). The name Sindhu Sane" 
suggests that Sovira was situated between the Indus and the ae 
brisk trade existed between Rajagrha and Roruka (Divydvadana, 54 . 
King Rudrayana of Roruka and king Bimbisara of Magadha were Tete 
friends. For further details, vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. 1, — 

Sirisapada.—Siriga may be equated with Srica (Barua and sk nd 
Barhut Inscriptions, p. 27, Votive label No. 43). It is a village ca 
Sirfsa-padraka mentioned in two Gurjara inscriptions (J.A., XII). 
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Sirur.—Its ancient name is Sirivura. It is a village in the Gadag 
taluk of the Dharwar district in the Bombay State, about three miles from 
Alir, where an inscription of the reign of Jayasimha II was discovered 
(£.I., XV, 334ff.). 

iwapura.—Sivapura may be identical with Sivipura, mentioned in 
the Shorkot inscription (H#.I., 1921, p. 16). Dr. Vogel takes the mound of 
Shorkot to be the site of the city of the Sibis. For details, vide B. C. Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, p. 83. 

Sogal.—It is a village in the Parasgad taluk in the Belgaum district, 
Bombay State (H.J., XVI, p. 1). 

Somanathadevapattana.—It is situated in Kathiawad and its modern 
name is Verawal, where an image inscription was discovered (£.I., III, 302). 

Somnath.—It is in Junégadh, also known as Candraprabhasa. It is 
a sacred place of the Jains. Formerly there was a wooden temple, but 
afterwards it was built in marble (Law, Geographical Essays, p. 212). 

Sonnalige—It is a part of modern Solapur (#.J., XXIII, Pt. V, 
p. 194), 

Sonne.—This river is the modern Sastri river flowing south of Nara- 
vana (#.J., X XVII, Pt. III, p. 127). 

Srimat-Anahilapura.—(E.I., VIII, 219-29).—It may be identified with 
Anavada in North Gujarat. 

Sudargana.—It is a lake situated at some distance from Girinagara 
(Girnar, Jain Girinaér in south Kathiawad). The lake originally construct- 
ed by the Vaisya Pusyagupta, a rdstriya of the Maurya king Candragupta, 
and subsequently adorned with conduits by the Yavana king Tusdgpha, 
was destroyed during a storm by the waters of the Suvarnasikata (Luders’ 
List, No. 965). 

Sudi.—It is the ancient Sundi, a village in the Ron taluk of the 
Dharwar district, Bombay State. It lies about nine miles east by north from 
Ron town (#.I., XV, 73). 

Sidra country.—According to the Markandeya Purdna (Ch. 57, 35) 
the country of the Siidras may be located in the Aparanta region or western 
country. According to the Mahabharata (IX, 37, 1) the Siidras lived in 
the region where the river Sarasvati vanished into the desert, i.e., Vinasana 
in Western Rajputana (Sddrabhiran prati dvesdd yatra nasta Sarasvati). 
Opinions differ as to the exact location of their territory. For further 
details vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, p. 34. 

Silika.—The Siilikas may be identified with the Solaki and Solanki 
of the Gujarat records. Some have identified them with the Calukyas. 
They are mentioned in the Haraha Inscription of Isanavarman Maukhari. 
For further details see B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 384-385. 

Stnakagréma.—It is in North Gujarat, and may be identified with 
Sunak, a village about 15 miles east-south-east from Pattan, north Gujarat, 
and about five miles west of Unjha railway station (H#.I., I, 316). 

Suratha.—This river is mentioned in the Kéirma Purana (XLVII, 30); 
Varaha Purana (LXXXV) and Bhagavata Purana (XIX, 17). Its different 
reading is Surasé. It issues from the Rkga and the Vindhya mountains 
(vide, B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. 111). 

Surdstra.—The Suradstras were the famous people in Ancient India. 
The Surastra country (Pali Surattha, Chinese Su-la-cha) is mentioned in 
the Ramayana (Adikanda, Ch. XII; Ayodhyakaénda X ; Kiskindhyékanda, 
XLI) as well as in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya (1.1.1, p. 31). Jt is also men- 
tioned in Luders’ List No. 965. It is also known as Suratha (Jbid., 1123). 
According to the Padma Purana (190. 2) it is in Gurjara. The Bhdgavata 
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Purana mentions it as a country (I, 10, 34; I, 15. 39; VI, 14. 10; X, 27. 69. 
XI, 30.18). It is also mentioned in the Brhatsamhité (XIX, 19). Raja. 
Sekhara in his Kdvyamimamsd (Gaekwad Oriental Series, pp. 93-94) also 
assigns Suragtra to the western division along with Bhrgukaccha, Anartta, 
Arbuda, Daseraka and other countries. Surastra comprises modern 
Kathiéwad and other portions of Gujarat. According to the Kautiliya- 
Arthasastra (p. 50) the elephants of Saurdstra were the most inferior as 
compared with those belonging to Anga and Kalinga. According to the 
Sarabhanga Jataka (Jat., V, 133), a stream called Satodika flowed along 
the borders of the Surdstra country, and the sages were sent to dwell on its 
bank. A sage named Salissara belonging to the Kavitthaka hermitage 
left it for the Surattha country where he dwelt with many sages on the 
bank of the river Satodika (Jataka, III, p. 463). The prosperity of this 
town was due to trade (Apadana, II, 359; Milinda, 331, 359; Jdtaka, III, 
463; V, 133). A king named Pingala ruled Surastra as a subordinate 
potentate under the Mauryas (Petavaithu, IV, 3; D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 
329ff.). The Jaina Dasaveydliya Cérni (I, p. 40) also refers to Surattha or 
Surdstra which was a centre of trade in ancient times. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, the capital of Surdstra 
lay at the foot of Mt. Yuh-shan-ta (Prakrit Ujjanta, Skt. Urjayat of the 
inscriptions of Rudradiman and Skandagupta and is identified with Juna- 
gad, ancient Girinagara, i.e., Girnar). At the time of the Mahabharata the 
Surastra country was ruled by the Yadavas. It appears from Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (p. 378) that Surastra had a Samgha form of government. 
According to Strabo (Bk. XI, section XI, i; H. & F., Vol. II, pp. 252-3) the 
conquests of the Bactrian Greeks in India were achieved partly by Menan- 
der and partly by Demetrios, son of Euthydemos. They gained possession 
not only of Patalene but also of the kingdom of Saraostos (Surastra) and 
Sigerdis. Ptolemy refers to a country called Syrastrene which must be 
identical with Surdstra (modern Surat on the Gulf of Cutch). Syrastrene 
which extended from the mouth of the Indus to the Gulf of Cutch, was one 
of the three divisions of Indo-Scythia in Ptolemy’s time. Syrastrene 18 
also mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea as the sea-board of 
Aberia which is identified with the region to the east of the Indus above 
the insular portion formed by its bifurcation. After the Scythian occupa- 
tion Suragtra seems to have passed into the hands of the Guptas (B. C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 347-48). We find its decisive evidence 
in the Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta, cir. 4556-480 A.D. (C1, 
Vol. III). The Udayagiri Cave Inscription tells us that Skandagupta 
“deliberated for days and nights before making up his mind as to who 
could be trusted with the important task of guarding the land of the 
Surastras’. Surastra at the time of Samudragupta was ruled by the aka 
lords or chieftains (Saka-Murundas) (cf. Allahabad Pillar Inscrvption of 
Samudragupta). The Surastra country came to be included in the Maurya 
empire as early as the reign of Candragupta for the Junagadh Rock Inscrip- 
tion of Rudradaéman refers to Candragupta’s rastriya (Viceroy) Pusyagupts 
the Vaisya, who constructed the Sudaréana lake. It was included in 
Asoka’s dominions,! for the same inscription refers to Tusaspha, a Persian 
contemporary and vassal of Asoka, who carried out supplementary 
Operations on the lake. It is evident from Rudradiman’s inscription 
that the Yavanaraja Tusispha became an independent ruler of Surastré. 
The ancient name of Junagadh indicates that the city with the hill-fort was 
a neh ee ee eg ee hes ee 


1 Vide Manshera Version of Aéoka’s R.E.V. 
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built by a Yavana ruler (J.C., Vol. X, 87ff.). That Surdstra was autono- 
mous in Asoka’s time seems probable from Rock Edict V.1 For further 
details, vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, pp. 50-52. 

Sirparaka (Pali Suppiraka).—It is modern Sopara or Supara in the 
Thana district, Bombay State, 37 miles north of Bombay and about four 
miles north-west of Bassim. It was the capital of Sunaparanta or Apa- 
ranta. (Majjhima, III, 268; Samyutta, IV, 61ff.). According to the Pali 
texts the people of Sundparanta were reported as being fierce and violent. 
The distance of Suppara from Savatthi was one hundred and twenty leagues 
(Dhammapada Commy., II, p. 213). It is also called Soparaga, Soparaka, 
Sorpaéraga, (Luders’ List, Nos. 995, 998, 1095 and 1131), Saurparaka, and 
Supparika. Six Silahara Inscriptions in the Prince of Wales Museum 
refer to Sirparaka which is the modern Nala Sopara in the Bassim taluk 
of the Bombay State (#.J., XXIII, Pt. VII). Sirparaka is mentioned in 
one of the inscriptions of Saka Usavadata. It was a great sea-coast 
emporium (Dhammapada Commy., II, 210), rightly identified with Sopara 
of early Greek geographers. According to the Harivamsa (XCVI, 50), a 
sage named Rama Jamadagnya is credited with having built the city of 
Strpiraka. The Méarkandeya Purdna (57) mentions this city. All the 
Purdnas agree in placing it in the west, but the Mahabharata locates it in 
the south (Sabhaparva, XXX, 1169; Vanaparva, LXXXVIII, 8337). A 
ship containing 700 passengers lost her way and came to the port of 
Suppara. The people of Suppara invited them to disembark and greatly 
fed and honoured them (Dipavamsa, IX, vv. 15-16). According to the 
Mahavamsa (VI. 46) the port of Supparaka situated on the west coast of 
India, was visited by Vijaya. Sirparaka seems to have been an important 
centre of trade and commerce where merchants used to flock with merchan- 
dise (Divydvaddna, 42ff.). There was a householder named Bhava in this 
city who was a contemporary of the Buddha (Divydvadana, 24ff.). 

Siryapura.—tit is modern Surat (J.A.S.B., VI, 387). Here Sankara- 
carya wrote his commentary on the Vedanta (N. L. Dey, Geographical 
Dictionary, p. 198). 

Susaka.—It is mentioned in the Nasik inscription over which, Gautamt- 
putra is said to have ruled. It seems to mean Su or Yuetchi Sakas who 
probably held part of the Panjab and of the Gangetic provinces. 

Sutiksna-dsrama.—It lay in the Dandaka forest. The sage Sutikena 
gave up his life burning himself in the sacrificial fire. This hermitage was 
visited by Rama with Sita and Laksmana. 

Svabhra.—This is mentioned in the Junagadh Rock Inscription of 
Rudradiman I (A.D. 150). It is on the Sabarmati (cf. Padma Purana, 
oe Ch. 52). It is mentioned as a country (Luders’ List 

0. 965). 

Talegaon.—It is in the Poona district. A copperplate grant belonging 
to the time of the Rastrakiita king Krsna I, was discovered. 

Tauranaka.—It seems to be the modern Toran on the Karjan river 
(E.I., XXV, Pt. VII, July, 1940). 

Taladhvaja.—tt is in Kathiawid and may possibly be identified with 
Talaja (1.4., XV, 360). 

Tekabhara.—The Jubbulpore Stone Inscription of Vimalasiva men- 
tions it, which may be identified with Tikhari, five miles south by west 
of Jubbulpore (#.I., XXV, Pt. VII, July, 1940). 





1 Vide the Manshera Version of Asoka’s R.E.V ; R. K. Mookerjee, Agoka, p. 140, 
fn. 6; H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., p. 236. 
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Tidgund:.—This village is situated 20 miles north of Bijapur city in 
the Bijapur taluk of the Bijapur district of the Bombay State, where plates 
of the time of Vikramaditya VI were discovered (H.I., III, 306). 

Torambage.—It may possibly be identified with Tuvambe in the 
Kolhapur State (#.I., XIX, p. 32). 

Toranagrama.—lIt is in southern Gujarat and may be identified with 
Torangam (J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. 26). 

Torkhede.—It is a village in the Khandesh district, where a copper- 
plate grant of Govindaraja of Gujarat of Saka samvat 735 was discovered 
(B.0., III, 53ff.). 

Trayambakesvara.—It_ is situated in the dense forest, and is an 
important Hindu holy place in the Bombay State. The river Godavari 
rises from here. 

Tuppadkurhatti.—It is a village in the Navabund taluk of the Dharwar 
district where an inscription of the reign of Akalavarga Krsna III was 
discovered (H.J., XIV, 364ff.). 

Ujjantagiri.—See Urjayat. 

Und.—This town is in the southernmost part of the peninsula of 
Kathidwad in the Junigadh State, where two Sanskrit inscriptions on 
copperplates have been discovered (Z.J., IX, p. 1). 

Urana.—It is the modern Uran (#.J., XXIII, Pt. VII, p. 279). 

Orjayat.—UOrjayat (Ujjanta) of the Junagadh Inscriptions of Rudra- 
diman and Skandagupta may be identified with the Girnar hill near 
Junigadh. The Kap Copperplate of Keladi Sadaéiva-Nayaka refers to 
Ujjantagiri which is Girnar (H.J., XXIV, Pt. V, January, 1938; cf. Fleet, 
Gupta Inscriptions, C.I.I., Vol. III, p. 60). It is also known as Urjayatgiri 
(cf. Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman). In Luders’ List No. 965 it is 
called Orjayat. This mountain which is sanctified by Srinemi is known as 
Raivataka, Urjayanta, etc. This mountain is situated at Surastra. 
Vastupala built three temples here for the good of the world. In the 
temple of Satrufijaya built by Vastupala there are images of Reabha, 
Pundarika and Astapada (B. C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, p. 180). 

Vaddla.—Vadala is the modern name of Bhetalika in the district of 
Pacchatri. It is a railway station on the Junagadh State Railway, about 
seven miles north of Junagadh (£.J., XXVI, Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 210). 

Vadnagar.—It is identified with the Anandapura in North Gujarat, 
70 miles south of Sidhpur. 

Vaidiryaparvata.—It is the Satpura range situated in Gujarat. The 
hermitage of the sage Agastya was on this hill (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 
Ch. 88). It is so called because the costly stone of lapis luzuli is found 
here. The most important minor mountain associated with the Sahya 1s 
the Vaidirya, which is generally identified with the Oroudian mountain 
of Ptolemy. It included the northernmost part of the Western Ghats, 
but the Mahabharata suggests that it included also a portion of the southern 
Vindhya and the Satpura ranges. : 

Vallabhi.—It was a prosperous town in the country of the Gurjaras 
where reigned a king named Siladitya (Law, Some Jaina Canonical oe 
pp. 183-184). The ruins of the city of Valabhi or Vallabhi were foun 
near Bhaonagar on the eastern side of Gujarat (A.S.W.I., Vol. II). Inn 
inscription of the 5th century it has been mentioned as a beautiful kingdom 
of Balabhadra (J.A.S.B., 1838, p. 976). A rich master-mariner lived In 
this city in Saurastra named Grhagupta who had a daughter named Ratna- 
vati whom a merchant’s son, Balabhadra, came from Madhumati to marty 
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(Dasakumaracaritam, p. 158). It was known to Hiuen Tsang as Fa-la-pi. 
The kingdom of Valabhi included the whole of the Peninsula of Gujarat and 
the districts of Bharoch and Surat according to Yuan Chwang (C.A.G.1., 
pp. 363ff. and p. 697). 

Vallavdda.—It may be identified with Valayavada, also called Vala- 
vada, the site of the present Radhanagari, about 27 miles to the south-west 
of Kolhapur (#.7., XXIII, Pts. I and II). 

Vankiké.—This river is the Vanki creek about 30 miles to the south of 
Nausari (Z.J., XXI, Pt. II, July, 1931). 

Varadakheta.—It is probably Warud in the Morsi taluk of the Amraoti 
district (H.I., XXIII, Pt. ITI). 

Vatapardaka (Vatapadrapura).—It is the ancient name of Vata- 
pattana. It occurs in the Baroda Plates of Karkaraja II, dated Saka 734. 
It is modern Baroda (Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, 
p. 97). 

Vattdra.—It may be identified with Vatar, a village about six miles 
north-west of Nala Sopara and four miles south-west of Agashi in the 
Bassim taluk of the Bombay State (#.7., XXIII, Pt. VII). 

Vaghl.—It is a village six miles east or rather north-east of Chalisgaion 
in the Khandesh district, where a stone inscription of the Saka year 991 
has been discovered. This village has three temples: an old temple of 
Madhaidevi, a small ruined temple and a temple of the Manbhava sect 
(Z.I., II, 221ff.). 

Vahaula.—It may be identified with Vahora, a village about four miles 
south-east of Bhilodia in the Baroda State (#.J., XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 
1942, p. 251). 

Vdluraka.—Valuraka (Valiraka) mentioned in the Karle Cave Inscrip- 
tion of the time of Nahapana, c. 119-24 A.D. appears to be the ancient 
name of the Karle region. Karle is situated in the Poona district of the 
Bombay Presidency. In Luders’ List (Nos. 1099, 1100) Valuraka is the 
name of a cave. 

Velugrama.—It is identified with Velgaon, three miles south-east of Kirat 
oe 14 miles east-north-east of Palghar (H.J., Vol. XXVIII, Pt. I, Jany., 

949). 

Vegavatt—The Jaina tradition associates this river with Mount 
Urjayanta in Saurastra. 

Vendkataka.—The Nasik Cave Inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
oe Venakataka which was situated on the Venva river in the Nasik 

istrict. 

Verawal.—It is ancient Somanathadeva-pattana in Kathiawad, where 
an image inscription was discovered (H#.J., III, 302). 

Vindhyapidaparvata—The Mahaibhirata refers to it as Vindhya- 
parvata (Ch. 104, 1-15). The Padma Purana (Uttarakhanda, vv. 35-38) 
mentions it. The Vindhya forest attached to the mountain is described in 
the Dasakumdracaritam (p. 18) as a wild wood full of terror, fit habitation 
for beasts and remote from the haunts of men. It is known as Quindon 
to Ptolemy. It forms the boundary between Northern and Southern 
India. The Rksa, the Vindhya and the Paripatra are parts of the whole 
range of mountains now known as the Vindhya (Law, Geographical Essays, 
107ff.). This mountain had a beautiful grotto (kandara) watered by the 
river Reva (Mirkandeya Purdva, Vangavasi Edition, p. 19). It occurs in 
Luders’ List, No. 1123. 

This mountain, otherwise known as Vijha, may be identified with the 
Satpura range. On a spur of this range there is a colossal rock-cut Jaina 
image called Bawangaj. According to modern geographers the Vindhya 
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mountain extends eastward for a distance of about 700 miles from Gujarat 
on the west to Bihar on the east, taking different local names, e.g., the 
Bharner, the Kaimur, etc. The average elevation of this mountain is from 
1,500 to 2,000 ft.; some of the peaks rising to an altitude of 5,000 ft. This 
mountain is not of true tectonic type. It represents the southern edge of 
the Malwa plateau, which got faulted in the remote geological time, result- 
ing in the formation of the Vindhya mountain. It is believed that the 
Vindhya was formed of sediments derived from the Aravalli mountain. 

Vinjhatavi—This forest comprises portions of Khandesh and 
Aurangabad, which lie on the south of the western extremity of the 
Vindhya range including Nasik. Arittha, a minister of Devanampiyatissa, 
who was sent to Asoka for a branch of the Bodhi tree, had to pass through 
this forest while proceeding to Pataliputra (Dipav., 15. 87). 

Wala.—The Maliya Copperplate Inscription of Maharaja Dharasena II 
(year 152) refers to it as the chief town of the Wala estate in the Kathiawid 
division (C.J.J., Vol. III; #.I., XIII, p. 338). 

Yekkeri.—It is a village about four miles towards the north by east 
from Saundatti, the chief town of the Parasgad taluk of the Belgaum 
district, where a rock inscription of the time of Pulakesin II was discovered 
(E.I., V, 6ff.). 


CHAPTER V 


CENTRAL INDIA 


Acalapura.—lIt is a village identical with the modern Ellichpur in the 
Amraoti district (H.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 13; #.2., XXVIII, 
Pt. I, January, 1949). 

Acdvada (Accavata).—It is the Rksavat mountain where lived the 
banker Nagapiya, a native of Kurara. It occurs in Luders’ List (Nos. 
339, 348, 581 and 1123). The Rksavat is the Ouxenton of Ptolemy. It is 
a part of the whole range of mountains now known by the common name 
Vindhya. Ptolemy describes the Rksavat as the source of the Toundis, 
the Dosaron, the Adamas, the Ouindon, the Namados and the Nanagouna. 
By the Rksvat or the Rksavant Ptolemy meant the central region of the 
modern Vindhya range, north of the Narmada (Law, Mountains of India, 
p. 17; Law, Geographical Essays, pp. 107ff.). 

Aceya.—It is about 12 miles south-west of Mandasor on the right bank 
of the river Seona, about a mile to the south of the Partabgarh Road. 

Agar (Shajapur).—It is 41 miles by road north of Ujjain. 

Airikina.—The Eran Stone Inscription of Samudragupta refers to it, 
which has been identified with Eran, a village on the left bank of the Bina, 
11 miles to the west by north from Khurai, the chief town of the Khurai 
tahsil or sub-division of the Sagor district in C.P. (C.I.J., Vol. III). 

Ajayameru.—The Bijholi Rock Inscription of Cahamana Somesvara 
(V.S. 1226) refers to Ajayameru. This is evidently the modern Ajmeer 
founded by the Cahamana prince Ajayadeva or Ajayaraja between A.D. 
1100 and 1125 (Ep. Ind., X XVI, Pt. III, July, 1941; J.A., XVI, p. 163). 

Ajaygadh.—It is a hill fort about 16 miles in a straight line south-west 
of Kalafijar, where two Chandella inscriptions were discovered (Z./., I, 
325). It is the modern name of Jayapuradirga standing 20 miles to the 
south-west of the Chandel fortress of Kalafijar (J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. 23, 1947, 
p. 47). 

Amarakantaka.—This hill is a part of the Mekhala hills in Gondwana 
in the territory of Nagpur in which the rivers Narmada and Son take their 
tise. Hence the Narmada is called the Mekhalasutd (Padma Purana, Ch. 
VI). According to some, it is in the Rewah State on the easternmost 
extremity of the Maikal range, 25 miles by country road from Sahdol rail- 
way station, 3,000 ft. above sea-level. It is one of the sacred places of the 
Hindus (For details, vide B. C. Law, Holy Places of India, p. 34). The 
Amarakantaka is the Amrakiita of Kalidasa’s Meghadita (1, 17). It is 
also known as the Somaparvata and the Surathadri (Markandeya Purana, 
Ch. 57). According to the Matsyap. this sacred hill was superior to Kuru- 
ksetra (22.28; 186. 12-34; 188. 79, 82; 191.25). The Padma Purana (Ch. 
133, v. 21) mentions a holy place named Candikatirtha at Amarakantaka. 

Ambar.—It is the ancient capital of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, 
about seven miles north-east of Jaipur railway station. The way from Jaipur 
to Ambar commands a panoramic view of hills and jungles. There are 
some handsome temples. 

The city of Ambar, the third capital in succession of the Jaipur State, 
is believed to have been founded in the 10th or 11th century A.D. It is 
also designated as Ambavati which was the capital of the territory called 
Dhunda or Dundhahada. Cunningham derives the name Ambar from 
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e 
Ambikeévara, the name of a large temple at Ambar (D. R. Sahni, Archaeo. 
logical Remains and Excavations at Bairdt, pp. 9ff.). 

Amera.—lIt is about one and half miles to the south of Udaipur. 

Amodd.—It is a village in the Bilaspur district. An inscription has 
been found here incised on two massive plates (H.I., XIX, 209ff.). 

Amrol (Gwalior).—It is about 10 miles to the north-west of Antri, a 
station of G.L.R. 

Anarghavalli.—tt corresponds to the modern Janjgir tahsil of the 
Bilaspur district (#.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 3, Pendrabandh 
Plates of Prati pamalla). 

Anghora.—It is two and half miles south of Kadwaha. 

Anjanavati.—It is a village in the Candur taluk, about 22 miles due 
east of Amraoti in Berar (#.I., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 8). 

Antri (Gwalior).—It is about 16 miles to the south of Gwalior on the 
old road from Delhi to Deccan, a place of Abul Fazl’s murder. 

Aranjara.—It is a chain of mountains in the Majjhimadesa. It is 
described here as existing in a great forest. (Jdt., V, 134). 

Aravallt.—Some have identified this range with the Apokopa. It is 
perhaps the oldest tectonic mountain of India. It divides the sandy desert 
of western Rajputana from the more fertile tracts of eastern Rajputana. 
The range can be traced from Delhi to Jaipur as a low hill. Farther south 
the range becomes more prominent. Beyond Marwara the height in- 
creases farther, the highest peak attaining the height of 4,315 ft. The 
main range terminates south-west of the Sirohi State. The Aravalli range 
is pre-Vindhyan in age. The Arbuda (Mount Abu) which is separated 
from the Aravalli range by a narrow valley is also pre-Vindhyan in age. 
(For details, vide Imperial Gazetteers of India, by W. W. Hunter, pp. 214- 
215). Py 

Arbuda.—It is the Mount Abu in the Aravalli range in the Sirohi 
State of Rajputana. It is called the hill of wisdom. It contains the 
hermitage of the sage Vasistha and the famous shrine of Amba Bhavani. 
According to Megasthenes and Arrian the sacred Arbuda or Mount Abu is 
identical with Capitalia which attaining an elevation of 6,500 ft. rises far 
above any other summit of the Aravalli Range (McCrindle, Ancient India 
as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 147). The river called Sabhra- 
mati has its source in the Arbudaparvata (Padma Purana, Ch. 136). For 
further details, vide Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, pp. 184-185; 
Rajputana Gazetteers, Vol. III-A compiled by Erskine, pp. 284ff.; The 
Imperial Gazetteers of India, by W. W. Hunter, Vol. I, pp. 2ff. 

Arthtind.—It lies above 28 miles in a westerly direction from Banswara 
in Rajputana (£.7., XIV, p. 295). ZA 

Asi.—It is the chief town of the sub-division in which Mahalla-Léta 
was situated. It may be identified with Asti which lies only 10 miles 
south-east of Belora (Z.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 1938, p. 263). f 

Asirgadh.—A strong fortress in Nimar district, C.P., 29} miles 8.W. [ 
Khandwa (Imperial Gazetteers of India, Vol. I, p. 230). ‘The Asirgad® 
Copper seal Inscription of Saravavarman mentions the hill-fort of Asirgad f 
which formerly belonged to Scindhia, about 11 miles to the north-east © 
Burhanpur, the chief town of the Burhanpur sub-division of the Nimar 
district in the Central Provinces (C.I.J., Vol. ITI). 7 

Avanti.—It is also called Avantikaé according to the Brahmandep. 
(IV, 40.91). The Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman J mentions Akar ‘i 
vanti (Malwa),! Akara (identified with east Malwa, capital Vidisa), Avan 
Fe ae ger Bt gee 


1 Avanti ia the ancient name of Malwa (cf. Kathasaritsdgara, Ch. XIX). 
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(identified with West_ Malwa, capital Ujjain) along with Anipa realm 
(capital Mahismati), Anarta (North Kathiéwad), Surdstra (south Kathia- 
wad), Svabhra on the river Sabarmati, Kaccha (Cutch in Western India), 
Sindhu (west of lower Indus), Sauvira (east of lower Indus in Northern 
India), Kukura (near Anarta in north Kathiéwad), Aparanta (North Kon- 
kan in Western India), Nishadha! and the Yaudheyas! who lived in 
Bijayagarh. Avanti of which. Ujjayini? was the capital finds mention in 
the Nasik Cave Inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi as Akarava-nti 3 
while the Junagadh Inscription of Rudradiman I speaks of two Akara- 
vamtis, namely, Piirva (eastern) and Apara (western). The first separate 
Rock Edict of Asoka refers to Ujjayini wherefrom the Mahaimatras were 
sent by the royal prince (kwmdra). In the inscriptions of Asoka, the Bhoja 
and Rstika-Rastrika territories and their off-shoots were placed outside the 
territorial limit of the then Maurya province of Avanti (Barua, Asoka and 
His Inscriptions, Ch. III). The inscriptions of Usavadata of the time of 
the Ksaharéta Ksatrapa Nahapana of western and southern India, when 
considered in relation to the inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the Saka 
Ksatrapas, involve a knotty chronological problem. There is no con- 
clusive evidence to show that Ujjayini or Avanti proper formed a dominion 
of Nahapana. The inclusion of Ujjayini in Nahapadna’s territory is usually 
inferred from the mention of the Malayas (Malavas) in Usavadata’s Nasik 
cave inscription but one has yet to establish that Ujjayini was at that time 
the seat of Government of the Malavas. 

As regards the location of Avanti, the Mahabharata places it in western 
India (Avantisu praticyam vai—Vanaparva, III, 89, 8354) and speaks of the 
sacred river Narmada on which Avanti is situated. It states in the Virata- 
parva (IV, 1,12) that Arjuna mentions Avanti along with other kingdoms 
in western India, namely, Surdstra and Kunti. Mrs. Rhys Davids notes 
that Avanti lay to the north of the Vindhya mountains, north-east of 
Bombay (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 107, note 1). T. W. Rhys Davids 
observes that it was called Avanti as late as the 2nd century A.D., but 
from the 7th or 8th century onwards it was called Malava (Buddhist India, 
p. 28). Ujjayini, which was the capital of Avanti or western Malava and 
which was situated on the river Sipra, a tributary of the Carmanvati 
(Chambal), is the modern Ujjain in Gwalior, Central India (Rapson, Ancient 
India, p. 175). Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar, 
and adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. It was divided into two 
parts: the northern having its capital at Ujjayini, and the southern having 
its capital at Mahissati or Mahismati. 

The Avantis were one of the most powerful of the Ksatriya clans in 
ancient India. They occupied the territory which lay north of the Vindhya 
mountains. They were one of the four chief monarchies in India when 
Buddhism arose and were later absorbed into the Moriyan empire.t They 
were an ancient people as the Mahabharata points out. Their dual 
monarchs, Vinda and Anuvinda, led Duryodhana’s army in the battle of 
Kuruksetra, and really speaking the Avantis made up one-fifth of the entire 
Kuru host.5 They were great warriors accomplished: in battles, of firm 








1 B.C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 98ff ; (Nisadas or Nisadhas), pp. 75ff. 

2 Tt occurs as Ujeni, a town in Ludors’ List Nos. 172, 173, 210, 212, 218, 219-229, 
231-237, 238, etc. In this list occurs a district called Ujenihira (No. 268) which is 
difficult to be traced. 

3 Also called Akarivati (Luders’ List, No. 965). 

4 Psalms of the Brethren, p. 107, N. 1. 

5 Mbh., V, 19. 24, 
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strength and prowess, and were two of the best chariot-warriors,1 They 
figured very prominently in the course of the whole war and performed 
many glorious and heroic deeds. They rendered great and useful service 
to the Kaurava cause both by their individual prowess and generalship, as 
well as by the numerous army consisting of forces of all descriptions that 
they led to battle. They supported Bhisma in the early stage of 
the battle They led an attack against the mighty Arjuna.3 They 
fought very bravely with the mighty Iravat, son of Arjuna. They 
attacked Dhristadyumna, the generalissimo of the Pandavas. They 
surrounded Arjuna and fought Bhimasena.4 Thus they fought bravely 
in the field until they laid down their lives at the hands of Arjuna according 
to some 5 or at the hands of Bhima according to others.® 

According to the Matsya-Purdna (Ch. 43) the Avantis originated from 
the Haihaya dynasty? of which Karttaviryarjuna was the most glorious 
ruler. There were marital relations between the royal families of the 
Avantis and the ruling dynasty of the Yadus. Rajyaddhidevi, a Yadu 
princess, was married to the king of Avanti.8 She gave birth to two sons, 
Vinda and Upavinda, who are most probably to be identified with the 
heroic Avanti princes, Vinda and Anuvinda, whose mighty deeds in the 
Kuruk<etra battle are recorded in the Mahdabhdrata.® 

The celebrated grammarian Panini refers to Avanti in one of his sitras 
(IV, 1.176). Patafijali’s Mahdbhasya also refers to it (4.1.1, p. 36). The 
Bhagavata Puréna mentions it as a city (X, 45.31; X, 58. 30; XI, 23. 6, 23, 
31). The Skanda-Purdya refers to it as a holy city (Ch. I, 19-23). The 
Yoginitantra (2. 2. 119) mentions it. ; 

It is interesting to note that the country of Avanti, much of which 
was rich land, had been colonized or conquered by Aryan tribes who came 
down the Indus Valley and turned east from the Gulf of Cutch. It was 
called Avanti as late as the second century A.D. as we find in Rudradéman's 
inscription at Junagadh, but from 7th or 8th century onwards it was called 
Malava as pointed out by T. W. Rhys Davids.1° ; 

Avanti was one of the most flourishing kingdoms of ancient India and 
one of the sixteen great territories (mahdjanapadas) of the Jambudips. 
The country produced abundance of food and the people were wealthy and 
prosperous.!! The Pali language, in which the books of the Hinayana 
Buddhists have been written, was, according to some, elaborated in Avanti 
or Gandhara,12 

Avanti was a great centre of Buddhism. Several of the most earnest 
and zealous adherents of the Dhamma were either born or resided here, °-B 
Abhayakumara,!3 Isidasi,14 Isidatta,15 Dhammapala,!* Sonakitikanna, 
and especially Mahakaccayana,!8 ‘ 

Mahakaccéyana was born at Ujjayini in the family of the Me 
(purohita) of king Canda Pajjota. He learnt the three Vedas and after ne 
father’s death he succeeded him to the chaplainship. He went to the 
Bee he et ae ees Dae beet ek ee ee ee 


1 Mbh., V, 166. 2 Ihid., VI, 16; II, 17, ete. 
§ [bid., VI, 59. 4 Ibid., VI, 102 and 113. 
& Ibid., VII, 99. 6 Jbid., XI, 22. 


7 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 102, 267. 
8 Visnu-Purdna, IV, 12; Agni-Purdna, Ch. 275. 


9 IV. 14. 10 Buddhist India, p. 28. 
ll Anguttara Nikaya, IV, 252, 256, 261. — 39. 
12 Bliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, I, 282. 13 Theragatha oe 
1t Therigatha Comm., 261-4. 18 Theragitha, 120. 


18 JTbid., 204. 17 [bid., 369. hema 

18 Samyutta Nikdya, III, p. 9; 1V. 117; Anguttara Nikaya, I, 23; V, 46; Majjhin 
Nikdya, III, 223. 
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Buddha who taught him the Norm with such effect that, at the end of the 
lesson, he with his attendants was established in arhantship with thorough 
grasp of letter and meaning. It was through his effort that he succeeded 
in establishing Pajjota in the faith.1 Mahakacciyana himself being a 
native of Avanti worked with zeal for the diffusion of the new faith amongst 
his countrymen. The great success of his missionary activity in his native 
province is somewhat explained by the fact of his initial success in con- 
verting the ruler of the country, Canda Pajjota. He, while dwelling at 
Avanti, so successfully explained in detail the meaning of a stanza mainly 
dealing with Kasinas (objects of meditation) to an updsika (lay female 
devotee) named Kali that she was very much satisfied with his explanation. 
He also explained to a householder of Avanti named Haliddikani a stanza 
dealing with the question of vedand (sensation), riipa (form), sania (per- 
ception), viiiidna (consciousness), dhdtu (element) and samkhdra (confec- 
tions), and the householder was very much satisfied. The same devout and 
inquisitive householder again approached him for the elucidation of some 
of the knotty points of the Buddhist doctrine and he made them clear to 
him (Sam., IV, pp. 115-116). Mahakaccayana used to be present whenever 
any sermon was delivered by the Buddha on Dhamma. Therefore the 
monks used to keep a seat for him? It is, therefore, clear that the 
followers of Buddhism in the western province of Avanti must have been 
very numerous and influential at the same time, showing that under the 
energetic ministration of the Thera Mahaikaccaéyana the new doctrine of 
peace and emancipation had spread far and wide over the province. 

Mahavira, the great propounder of the Jaina faith, is said to have 
performed some of his penances in the country of Avanti. The capital of 
Avanti, Ujjayini, was also visited by him where he did penance in a 
cemetery when Rudra and his wife tried in vain to interrupt him.3 

One of the sacred places of the Lingayat sect is situated in Avanti at 
Ujjayini (Ujjeni) which is frequently visited by the Lingadyat itinerant 
ascetics. 4 ; 

The Pradyotas were kings of Avanti. King Canda Pajjota (Canda 
Pradyota) was a contemporary of the Buddha, In Buddha’s time the 
king of Madhura was styled Avantiputta showing that on his mother’s side 
he was connected with the royal family of Ujjayini.6 Ujjayini played an 
important part in the political history of India. Under the Pradyotas it 
rose to a very high position and its power and prowess were feared even 
by the great emperors of Magadha, Ajatasatru fortified his capital Raja- 
grha in expectation of an attack about to be made by King Pajjota of 
Ujjeni. A matrimonial alliance was established between the royal families 
of Kauéambi and Avanti. Pajjota, king of Avanti, grew angry and was 
determined to attack Udena, king of Kosambi, knowing that he (Udena) 
surpassed him in glory. Pajjota got an elephant made of wood and con- 
cealed in it sixty warriors. Knowing that Udena had a special liking for 
fine elephants, Pajjota had informed him by spies that a matchless and 
glorious elephant could be found in the frontier forest. Udena came to the 
forest and in the pursuit of the prize, he became separated from his retinue 
and was made captive. While a captive he fell in love with Vasuladatta, 
King Pajjota’s daughter. Taking advantage of Pajjota’s absence from his 
kingdom, he fled from his kingdom with Vasuladatté. Udena managed 





1 Psalms of the Brethren, 238-9. 

2 Dhammapada Commentary, II, pp. 176-77. 

3 Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 33. 

4 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhiam, II, 227. 

5 D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 53. 
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to reach his kingdom taking Vasuladatta with him. He made her his 
queen.! In the 4th century B.C. Ujjeni became subject to Magadha. 
Asoka, Candragupta’s grandson, was stationed at Ujjain as viceroy of the 
Avanti country.2_ Vikramaditya, the celebrated king of Ujjain, expelled 
the Scythians and thereafter established his power over a great part of 
India. He restored the Hindu monarchy to its ancient splendour. In 
later times some of the ruling families of Avanti made mark in Indian 
history. Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty dethroned Indrayudha and 
installed in his place Cakrayudha with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers of the Avantis, the Bhojas and the Yavanas.4 The 
Paramara dynasty of Malwa (anciently known as Avanti) was founded by 
Upendra or Krishnaraja early in the 9th century. Mufija who was famous 
for his learning and eloquence was not only a patron of. poets but himself 
a poet of no mean reputation. Mujfija’s nephew, the famous Bhoja, as- 
cended the throne of Dhara which was in those days the capital of Malwa 
and ruled gloriously for more than forty years. Until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century A.D. tae Paramara dynasty of Malwa lasted as a purely 
local power. In this century this dynasty was superseded by chiefs of the 
Tomara clan who were followed in their turn by the Cauhan kings from 
whom the crown passed to the Moslem kings in 1401 A.D. 

Avanti became a great commercial centre. Here met the three routes, 
from the western coast with its seaports Surparaka (Sopara) and Bhrgu- 
kaccha (Broach), from the Deccan and from Sravasti in Kosala (Oudh). 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (Sec. 48) points out that from Ozene 
(Ujjain) were brought down to Barygaza commodities for local consump- 
tion or export to other parts of India, e.g., onyx-stones, porcelain, fine 
muslins, mallow-tinted cotton, etc. 

Avanti was also a great centre of learning. The Hindu astronomers 
reckoned their first meridian of longitude from Ujjayini and the dramas of 
Kalidasa were performed on the occasion of the Spring Festival before its 
Viceregal Court, c.400 A.D.5 Nine famous persons known as Nava-Ratna 
(nine gems) adorned the court of Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayini. 

Ujjayini was built by Accutagimi.6 According to the Avantya- 
khanda of the Skanda-Purd a (Ch. 43), the great god Mahadeva after 
destroying the great demon called Tripura visited Avantipura the capital 
of the Avantis, which, in honour of the great victory obtained by the god, 
came to be known as Ujjayini. : 

This city was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, in the 
7th century A.D. According to him, Ujjayini was about 6,000 li in circuit. 
It was a populous city. There were several convents but they were mostly 
in ruins. There were many priests. The king belonged to the Brahmin 
caste. Not far from the city there was a stiipa.” 

The coins current in Ujjain have a special mark. On some of 
rare coins the word Ujeniya is incised in Brahmi characters of the * 
century B.C. Generally on one side is found a man with a symbol of t i 
sun and on the other is seen the sign of Ujjain. On some coins me 
within a fence or the Bodhi tree or the Sumeru hill or the figure of a 
Goddess of Fortune is seen on one side. Some coins of Ujjain are quadt- 
Ss oe ne Se ee ee eee 

1 Cf. Buddhist India, 4-7, and Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta. 

2 Smith, Asoka, p. 235. 

3 McCrindle, Anctent India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 154-55. 

4 Smith, Marly History of India, 4th ed., p. 413. 

5 Rapson, Anctent India, p. 175. 


6 Dipavamaa (Oldenberg), p. 57. 
7 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, IT, 270-271. 
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angular while others are round.! Square copper Moghul coins were struck 
in this city up to the time of Shah Jahan.2 The class of round coins found 
at Ujjain display a special symbol, the ‘cross and balls’ known as the 
Ujjain symbol. For further details vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient 
India, Ch. IX; B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, pp. 33, 170; B. C. Law, 
Ujjayint in Ancient India, (Gwalior Archaeological Department); B. C. 
Law, Indological Studies, I, 54. 

Abuyagrama—(E.I., VIII, 222).—It may be identified with Abu. 

Amtari—The Bijholi Rock Inscription of Cahamina Someéwara 
(V.S. 1226) refers to it (H#.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941), which may be 
identified with Uparamvala-antari. It is the name of a tract which com- 
prises the estates of Begin, Singoli, Kadvasa, Ratangarh, Khedi, etc. 

Anandapura.—It is mentioned in the Harsola grant (H.J., XIX, 236). 
It may be identified with the modern Vadnagar in Baroda. 


Arthuna.—This village lies about 28 miles in a westerly direction from 
Banswara in Rajputana, where an inscription of the Paramara Camunda- 
raja was discovered (#.J., XIV, 295). 

Avarakabhoga.—It may possibly be identified with the country round 
the town of Agar, north-east of Ujjain (Z.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 
1935, 102). 

Badher.—It is about 10 miles by cart-track to the north-east of 
Shamshabad which is 31 miles by pucca road to the north-west of Bhilsa. 

Badoh.—It is situated some 12 miles from Kulhar railway station. 

Badva.—it is a large village, about five miles south-west of Antah. It is 
in the Kotah State in Rajputana, where three Maukhari inscriptions on 
Yipas of the Krta year 295 were discovered (H.J., XXIII, Pt. II, April, 
1935, p. 42). 

Bairét.—See Vairat. 

Baleva.—It is in Sanchor district, Jodhpur State. An inscription 
has been found here incised on two plates (H.I., X, 76ff.). ‘ 

Bamhani.—It is in the Sohagpur tahsil of the Rewah State, Baghel- 
Khand,-Central India. A copperplate charter has been discovered here, 
which is of immense value to the student of early Indian history (vide 
Bharata Kaumudi, Pt. I, pp. 215ff.; ef. H.., XXVII, No. 24, p. 132). 

Bangla.—It is about five miles to the east of the Narwar fort. 

Barai.—It is about three miles from Panihar railway station (Gwalior- 
Shivpuri line). 

Bargaon.—This village is situated at a distance of 27 miles north by 
west of Murwara, the chief town of the Murwara tahsil of the Jubbalpore 
district in Central Provinces (£.J., XXV, Pt. VI, p. 278). 

Barnala.—It is in the Jaipur State. It is a small village belonging to 
the Thakursahib of Barnala, abéut eight miles from the Lolsote-Gangapur 
fair-weather road, where two Yipa inscriptions were discovered (Z.I., 
XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941, p. 118). ; . 

Baro.—It is an ancient site, containing the remains of an ancient city 
extending up to the neighbouring town of Pathar. The chief remains 
consist of Hindu and Jain temples (Gwalior State Gazetteer, I, pp. 199ff.). 

Bagh.—This village is situated in the south of Malwa, about 25 miles 
south-west of Dhar. It stands at the confluence of the Wagh or Bagh and 








1 R. D. Banerjee, Pracina Mudra, 108. 
2 Brown, Cotna of India, p. 87. 4 ; ‘ : 
3 [bid., p. 20. Vide also B. C. Law, Avanti in Ancient India published in the 


Vikrama volume (Scindia Oriental Institute, 1948), pp. 281-288. 
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Girna streams. It lies on an old main route close to the Udaipur Ghat, 
12 miles north of Kuksi (Gwalior State Gazetteer, I, 196-197). To the south 
of this village is situated a vihaéra, now much in ruins. The caves are nine 
in number. No inscription is found in these caves. The best images 
representing the Buddha or a Bodhisattva with two attendants are found in 
the south-western group in cave No. 2. The paintings at Bagh may be 
dated the 6th century or first half of the 7th century A.D. The dagoba 
which is found in a few of these caves, contains no image of the Buddha, 
But there are images of the Buddha here and there in these caves. The 
architecture is not of the same type as that of the Nasik caves. The cave 
No. 2 known as Pandabonkigumpha is well preserved. It is a square 
Vihara with cells on three sides and a stiipa inside a shrine at the back. 
The ante-chamber has pillars in front and its walls are adorned with sculp- 
tures. The cave No. 3 is a Vihdra. The cave No. 4 is the finest specimen 
of architecture. There is a portico more than 220 ft. long supported by 
22 pillars. The cave No. 5 is a rectangular excavation, the roofs being 
supported by two rows of columns. The roof of cave No. 6 is dilapidated. 
The cave No. 7 which seems to be similar to the cave No. 2, is also dilapi- 
dated. All the caves are wihdras, there being apparently no caitya hall 
or Buddhist Church attached to them. 

Bighelkhand.—The Rewah grants of Trilokyavarman show that the 
northern portion of Baghelkhand was under the control of the Candellas 
in the 13th century A.D. (J.A., XVII, 230ff.). 

Balaghat.—It is a district in the Nagpur division of Central Provinces, 
where five plates of Prithivisena II were discovered (H.J., [X, 267ff.). 

Bali.—This town contains two temples, one of which is a Jaina temple 
containing an inscription of the 12th century A.D. It is situated about 
five miles south-east of Falna railway station (Erskin, Rajputana Gazetteer, 
Vol. III, p. 178). 

Bardila.—It is a village in the Sarangarh State, Central Provinces 
(£.I.; XXVII, Pt. VI, p. 287) where copperplates of Mahasivagupta (year 
9) have been found out. 

Barnasé (Banasa).—It is a river which may be the same as the river 
Parnasa (Luders’ List, No. 1131). ok 

Basim.—It is the headquarters of the Basim taluk of the Akola district 
in Berar, where some plates of Vakataka Vindhya<akti II were discovered 
(#.I., XXVI, Pt. II, July, 1941). 

Bennakata.—This district comprised the territory round the modern 
village called Beni, 35 miles to the east of Kosamba in the Gondia tahsil 
of the Bhander district (H.J., XXII, p. 170). 

Betul—It is in the Betul district of the Central Provinces, where the 
plates of Samksobha of the Gupta year 199 were discovered (H.1., VII, 
284ff.). ; 

Bhaimsadd.—The Jagannatharaéya temple inscriptions at cae 
mention this village which lies near Chitor (£.J., XXIV, Pt. U, April, 
1937, p. 65). ; 

Bhainsrorgarh.—At Barolli, about three miles north-east of a 
garh in the Udaipur State in Rajputana, there is a group of beautiful on : 
temples. The chief temple, dedicated to GhateSvara, stands in @ walle 4 
enclosure. There is a figure of Visnu reposing on the Segasayya or the ia 
of the serpent, which Fergusson considers as the most beautiful piece 
purely Hindu sculpture. 

Bharund.—It is a village in the Godwar district of the Jodhpur State, 
where an inscription has been found. 
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Bhabri.—The Bhabri Edict or the second Vairait Rock Edict comes 
from one of the Vairat hills, distant about 12 miles from the camping 
ground at Bhabrii (Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western circle, 
1909-1910). The Matsya country appears to have been known in later 
times as Virdta or Vairéta. Vairata may have included the greater part 
of the present State of Jaipur. Its precise boundaries cannot be deter- 
mined; but they may be fixed approximately as extending on the north 
from Jhunjun to Kot Kasim 70 miles; on the west from Jhunjun to Ajmeer 
120 miles; on the south from Ajmeer to the junction of the Bands and the 
Chambal, 150 miles and on the east from the junction to Kot Kasi .i, 150 
miles or altogether 490 miles. For further details vide Matsyadesa and 
Vairata. 

Bhandak.—The Nachne-ki-talai stone inscriptions of Maharaja Prithivi- 
sena mention Vakataka which is the ancient name of the modern 
Bhandak, the chief town of the Bhandak Pargana in the Chanda district 
inC.P. (C.I.2., Vol. IIT; cf. #.., XIV, 121ff.). 

Bheraghat.—It is on the Narmada in the Jubbalpur district of the C.P. 
A stone inscription has been found here of the Queen Alhanadevi of the 
Cedi year 907 (#.I., II, 7ff.). 

Bhilaya.—It is about six miles east of Udaipur and about 18 miles from 
Basoda by direct route. 

Bhillamila.—The Saindhava copperplate grants from Ghumli mention 
it, which may be identified with modern Bhinmal, 80 miles to the north of 
Patan and 40 miles to the east of Mount Abu, Rajputana (£.I., X XVI, 
Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 204). It was the ancient capital of the Gurjaras 
between the 6th and 9th centuries A.D. 

Bhilsi.—It is situated at a distance of 535 miles from Bombay. It 
stands on the east bank of the Betwa river. According to Cunningham it 
was founded during the Gupta period. The remains consist of a series of 
sixty Buddhist stiipas, many of which contain relic-caskets. North-west 
of Bhilsa in the fork formed by the Betwa and the Besh rivers is the site of 
the old city of Besnagar which was a place of importance as early as the 
time of Asoka. In the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. the Guptas held the 
town. In the 9th century it fell to the Paramaras of Malwa and in the 
12th century it was held by the Calukya kings (Gwalior State Gazetteer, I, 
pp. 203ff.). For further details vide Vidisd. 

Bhimavana.—This seems to be the ancient name of the extensive 
forest round about the range of hills containing the great tableland called 
the Pathar (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941, p. 101). 

Bhinmal.—This city is in the Jaswantpura district of the Jodhpur 
ee where the stone inscription of Udayasimhadeva has been disvovered 

I, XI, p. 55). 

Bhitarwar.—It is 19 miles by road to the west of the Dabra railway 
station. 

Bhumara.—The Bhumara stone pillar inscription of the time of the 
Imperial Guptas mentions this village which is situated nine miles to the 
north-west of Unchera, the chief town of the State of Nagod in Central 
India (1.H.Q., XXI, No. 2). 

Bhiravadi.—This village is in the Rajanagara district, C.I. (2.1., 
XXIV, Pt. LI, April, 1937). ; 

Bihar Kotra.—lIt ia in the Rajgadh State, Malwa, where an inscription 
was discovered (E.I., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941, p. 130). 

Bijapur.—It is in the Nimar district. It is an old hill fort in the 
Satpuris (Luard and Dube, Indore State Gazetteer, II, 259). 
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Buayagadh.—The Bijayagadh stone inscription of the Yaudheyas 
mentions the hill fort of Bijayagadh, situated about two miles south-west of 
Byana in the Byanéa tahsil of the Bharatpur State in Rajputana (C.II., 
Vol. III). 

Bijolia (Bijholi)—It is a village in Mewar, about 100 miles from 
Udaipur. A rock inscription has been found in this village. It is a Jaina 
record containing salutations to Parsvanatha and other Jaina divinities, 
According to Bijholi Rock Inscription of Cahamana Someévara it is a 
fortified picturesque town situated about 112 miles north-east of Udaipur. 
Its position is in the midst of the uppermost tableland called Pathar in the 
Aravalli hills. This tableland extends from Barolli and Bhainsarorgarh 
in the south to Jahazpur in the north through Menal, Bijholi and Mandal- 
garh, once forming an important portion of the Cahamana dominions of 
Simbhar and Ajmeer (H.J., XXVI, Pt. II, April, 1941). It now forms a 
part of the State of Udaipur. Vindhy4valli is the ancient Sanskrit name 
of Vijholi or Bijholi, which is an important archaeological site with some 
ancient temples of unique design and elaborate sculptures (Z.J., XXVI, 
Pt. II, 84-85). It is also popularly known as Bijoliaé or Bijoliya which is 
derivable from Vindhyavallika. 

Bonthikavataka.—The Kothuraka Grant of Pravarasena II refers to 
Bonthikavataka (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941). It is the modern 
Bothad, about 3} miles to the north by west and two miles to the north from 
Mangaon in the Nagpur district. 

Buchkala.—It is in the Bilad& district of Jodhpur State, where the 
Inscription of Nagabhatta of the Samvat 872 was discovered (#./., IX, 
198ff.). 

Cait.—It is about five miles to the north of Karhaiya which is about 
12 miles to the north of the village Devri on the Bhitawar-Harsi road. __ 

Cammak.—The Cammak copperplate inscription of the Maharaja 
Pravarasena II of the Vakaétaka dynasty mentions Cammak in the Bhoja- 
kata kingdom, which is the ancient village of Carmanka, about four miles 
south-west of Ilichpur, the chief town of the Ilichpur district in east Berar 
or ancient Vidarbha. This village named Carmanka stands on the bank 
of the river Madhunadi (C.J.J., Vol. ITI). ' 

Canderi.—It contains an old fort in the Narmar district (Gwalior 
State Gazetteer, pp. 209ff.). Maret 

Candrapura.—It may be identified with modern Candpur which lies 
to the south of Siwani and to the west of the Wen-Ganga river (E./., Ill, 
260). 

andr évati—The ancient city has been identified by some with the 
Sandrabatis of Ptolemy. The remains of this city are to be seen about 
four miles south-west of Abu road and close to the left bank of the western 
Banas (Rajputana Gazetteers, III-A, compiled by Erskine, p. 298). a 

Carmanvati.—The Padma Purana (Uttarakhanda, vv. 35-38), the Yogtni- 
tantra (2.5, pp. 139-140) and Panini’s Astadhyayi (VIII, 2. 12) mention 
this river. The Carmanvati or Chamba] takes its rise in the Aravalli range, 
north-west of Indore, and flows north-east through eastern Rajputana into 
the Yamuna. It is a tributary of the Yamuna. It is associated with the 
Paripatra or Pariyaétra mountain (Markandeya Purana, 57. 19-20). bl 

Cahanda.—It was the capital of the Paramaras which may proba y 
be identified with Canda, the chief town of the Canda district of the oe 
Provinces, now called Madhya Pradesa. (E.I., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 
1941, p. 182). It la 

Cedi country.—P&nini mentions it in his Astddhydyi (4. 2. 116). i 
near the Jumna and was contiguous to the kingdom of the Kurus. 
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corresponds roughly to the modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining region. 
The capital city of the Cedi country was Sotthivatinagara (Jat., No. 422), 
which may probably be identified with the city of Suktimati of the Mahé- 
bharata (III, 20.50; XIV, 83.2). The Cedi country was an important 
centre of Buddhism (Azg., III, 355-56; IV, 228ff.; V, 41ff., 157ff.; Digha, 
II, 200, 201, 203; Samyutta, V, 436-437). According to the Vessantara- 
Jataka Ceta or Cetirastra was 30 yojanas distant from Jetuttaranagara, 
the birthplace of king Vessantara (Jdt., VI, 514-15). 

In the early Vedic age the Cedi king must have been very powerful 
inasmuch as he is described in the Rgveda (VIII, 5, 37-39) as making a 
gift of ten kings as slaves to a priest, who officiated at one of his sacrifices. 
The Cedi monarch Kasu must have been a commanding personality in 
Rgvedic times as it appears that he brought many kings under his sway. 
According to the Mahabharata (M. N. Dutt, Mahabharata, p. 83) the beauti- 
ful and excellent kingdom of the Cedis was conquered by Vasu the Paurava. 
His capital was Suktimati on the river Suktimati. He extended his con- 
quest eastwards as far as Magadha and apparently north-west over Matsya. 


Sisupala, the great Cedi monarch, appears to have acquired considerable 
power in the Epic period (Mahabharata, I, 7029). He was desirous of 
slaying Krsna with all the Pandavas, but he was killed by Krsna. 
Yudhisthira installed his son in the sovereignty of the Cedis. 

D. R. Bhandarkar says that Ceta or Cetiya corresponds roughly to the 
modern Bundelkhand (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 52). His view was 
accepted in the Cambridge History of India, p. 84. Rapson says that the 
Cedis occupied the northern portion of the Central Provinces (Ancient 
India, p. 162). Pargiter is of opinion that Cedi lies along the south of the 
Jumna (A.J.H.T., 272). Some hold that Cedi comprised the southern 
portion of Bundelkhand and the northern portion of Jubbalpur. Cedi 
was also known as Tripuri (N. L. Dey, Geo. Dict., 14). Sahajati, a Cedi 
town, stood on the right bank of the Jumna. A deer park existed in the 
Picinavamsa lying to the east of Vatsa. For further details, vide B. C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. VI; F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Cedi, Matsya 
and Karisa—J.A.S.B., LXIV, Pt. I (1895), pp. 249ff. 

Chattisgarh.—It formed an independent state under the Tummana 
branch of the Haihayas (H.J., XIX, 75ff.). 

Choti Deori.—It is situated on the left bank of the Ken, about 16 
miles to the west of Jokahi in the Murwara tahsil of the Jubbalpur district 
in the Central Provinces. It is also called Madha Deori on account of a 
number of small temples which lie buried in dense jungle. According to 
Cunningham all these temples were most probably Saiva shrines (Chote 
Deori Stone Inscription of Sarkaragana—E.I., XXVII, Pt. IV, p..170). 

Cificipalli.—This is the same as Chicoli which is situated on the right 
bank of the river Wunna, half a mile to the south of Mangaon in the Nagpur 
district (E.I., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941). 

Cirwa.—It is a village situated about 10 miles north of Udaipur and 
two miles east of Nagda. A stone inscription has been found here incised 
on the door of a Visnu temple. This stone inscription has been edited by 
B. Geiger (W.Z.K.M., XXI). 

Citorgarh—It is in the Udaipur State, Rajputana (Inscriptions of 
Northern India revised by Bhandarkar, No. 570, v. 1324). 

Citrakita.—It has been identified by some with Citrakiita near Kalafi- 
jara in the Banda district. It is the modern Citrakot or Caturkot hill or 
district near Kampla in Bundelkhand. It is mentioned in the Brhat- 
samhita (XIV, 13). It is also identified with Chitoor, the famous fort of 
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which was captured from the Gurjara-Pratihiras by Krsna III (vide 
J.B.O.RS., 1928, p. 481; H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, 
Vol. I, p. 589, for epigraphic references). According to the Jaina Padma 
Purdna (summarized in Bengali by Chintaharan Chakravorti, p. 20), Rima 
and Laksmana came at the foot of the Citrakita hill in the Malava country. 
Here the forest was so very thick that it was difficult to find out any trace 
of human habitation. 

Citrakita.—It is one of the Rksa rivers which may have some connec- 
tion with the Citrakita mountain (Markandeya Purana, 57. 21-25; Law, 
Rivers of India, p. 48; Geographical Essays, p. 110). 

Curli.—It is half a mile to the south of the Tekanpur irrigation dam 
on the Gwalior-Jhansi road. 

Dabok.—This village lies eight miles to the east of Udaipur in Mewar 
(E.I., XX, p. 122). 

Damoh.—The Batihagadh Inscription of the Damoh district mentions 
Kharparas, whom Dr. Bhandarkar takes to be identical with the Khara- 
parikas, referred to in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
(E.I., XII, 46; I.H.Q., I, 258; B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 356). 

Danguna.—tThis is the name of a village mentioned in the Poona plates 
of Prabhavatigupta (Z.J., XV, 39ff.). The plates record the grant of this 
village situated in Supratisthahara. It lay to the east of Vilavanaka, to 
the south of Sirsagrama, to the west of Kadapifijana and to the north of 
Sidivivaraka. The ancient village of Danguna seems to be identical with 
the modern Hinganghat in the Nagpur district. eh 

Dasdérna.—lIt is generally identified with Vedisa or Bhilsa region in 
the Central Provinces. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata (II, 5-10), 
as well as in the Meghadita of Kalidasa (24-25). The Puranas associate 
the people of the Dasarna country with the Malavas, Karisas, Mekalas, 
Utkalas and Nisadhas. In the Ramayana (Kiskindhyakanda, 41, 8-10), 
their country is connected with those of the Mekalas and Utkalas where 
Sugriva sent his monkey-army in quest of Sité. The Dasarnas occupied 
a site on the Dasarna river, which can still be traced in the modern Dhasan 
river near Saugor, that flows through Bundelkhand, rising in Bhopal and 
emptying into the Betwa (Vetravati). It should be noted that the Dasarna 
country of the Ramayana and the Puranas seems to be different from the 
Dagarna country of the Meghadiita (Pirvamegha, 24 41.) According to 
Wilson (Visnu Purana, II, 160, f.n. 3) the eastern or south-eastern Dasarna 
formed a part of the Chattisgarh district in the Central Provinces (cf. 
J.A.S.B., 1905, pp. 7, 14). The Dosaron is the river of the region 1n- 
habited by the Dasarnas (McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Majumdar ed., p. 71). A Daéarna king named Ksatradeva, who was & 
mighty hero, fought valiantly on the elephant back for the Pandavas in the 
great Kuruksetra war (Karnaparva, Chs. 22, 3; Dronaparva, Chs. 25, 35). 
It is interesting to note that the warriors of the Dasarna king Ksatradeva 
were all mighty heroes and could fight best on elephants. Pargiter he 
(A.I.H.T., p. 280) that Dasarna was a Yadava kingdom during the perio 
of the Kurukgetra war. Erakaccha was a town in the Dasanna (Da‘arna) 
country, as mentioned in the Petavatthu and its commentary (Petavatthu, 
20; Petavatthu Commentary, 99-105). DaSarna (Dasanna) was noted for 
the art of making swords (Jdt., III, 338; Dasannakam tikhinadharam asim). 
It is mentioned in the Mahdvastu (I, 34) and Lalitavistara as one of the 
sixteen Mahdjanapadas. The people of the Dasanna country built a 
monastery for the Buddha who is said to have distributed knowledge 
among them (Law, A Study of the Mahivastu, p. 9). There was & A 
called Nica in the country of the Dasairnas (Meghaduta, Pirvamegha, 81. 28). 
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Davanigrima—(E.J., VIII, 221).—It may be identified with Davani, 
seven miles north-west of Delvada, Mount Abu. 

Deogarh.—It is situated close to the south-western limit of the Lalitpur 
sub-division of the Jhansi district in a semi-circular bend overlooking the 
right bank of the Betwa (Vetravati) river. It is 19 miles from Lalitpur 
and seven miles from Jakhlaun. From the former it can be approached by a 
motor car or a tunga over a fair-weather District Board road. It contains 
a solitary Gupta temple locally known as S gar Marh, standing at the 
western edge of the elevated plain. For details vide M.A.S.I., No. 70— 
The Gupta Temple at Deogarh, by M. S. Vats. 

Deoli.—It is about 10 miles south-west of Wardha near Nagpur (£.1., 
V, 188ff.). 

Deolia.—It is a village 13 miles north-east of Gumli (£.J., X XVI, 
Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 204). 

Deulavad?.—It is identified with the modern village of Dilwara on the 
Mount Abu (£.J., VIII, 208ff.). 

Deula-Pamcalé.—It is a village in the Devagrim-pattala which has 
been identified by some with Deogavan, close to Khairha in the Rewah 
State. This village was granted to a Brahmin named Gangadharasarman 
by Yusah-Karnadeva (E.1., XII, 205ff.). 

Devadaha.—This village lies near Chitor (H.I., XXIV, Pt. II, April, 
1937, p. 65). 

Devagiri.—Ka€lidasa places it between Ujjain and Mandasar near 
Chambal (Meghadata, Pirvamegha, 42). 

Dhanik.—It is mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) inscription of cir. 
A.D. 725 (H.I., XII). D. R. Bhandarkar identifies Dhavalappadeva, the 
overlord of this place, with king Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty mentioned 
in the Kanaswa (Kotah State in Rajputana) Inscription of A.D. 738. 

Dhankatirtha—It is the same as Dhank in Gandal State, situated 
about 25 miles east of Gumli (#.J., XXVI, Pt. V, January, 1942). 

Dhovahatta.—The Rewah plates of the time of Trailokyamalladeva 
refer to it, which may be identified with Dhureti in Central India now 
known as Madhya Bharata (E.I., XXV, Pt. I, January, 1939, p. 5). 

Dhureti.—It is a village about seven miles from the Rewah town (E.J,, 
XXV, Pt. I, p. 1). 

geen is about 16 miles west of Jhansi on the Jhansi-Shivpuri 
road. 

Dirghadraha.—It is probably Dighi on the left bank of the Wardha 

about 30 miles south of Asti (H.Y., XXIV, Pt. VI, April, 1938, p. 263). 
_  Diwra.—tt is in the Dungarpur State, South Rajputana. An image 
inscription found here records that a person named Vaija erected an image 
at Devakarna (Diwra) (H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, 
Vol. IT, p. 1006). 

Dongaragrama.—This village is identical with Dongargaon, about 10 
miles from Pusad, in the Yeotmal district of Berar. It is situated on a 
hill. There are two old temples in this village. A stone inscription of the 
time of Jagaddeva, dated Saka Era 1034, has been found recording the 
gift of this village (.., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941, pp. 177ff.). 

Dudia.—It is in the Chindwara district, C.P., where four well-preserved 
copperplates of Pravarasena II were discovered (#.I., III, 258). 

Durdda.—The Bijholi Rock Inscription of Cahamana Some4vara 
(V.S. 1226) refers to Durdda, which may be identified with the modern 
Duddai or Didhai in Central India in the neighbourhood of the Cahamana 
domain in an easterly direction (H.I., XXVI, Pt. II, April, 1941, pp. 84ff.). 
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Eracca.—In a Mahova copperplate grant dated Samvat 1230 (A.D. 
1173) of the Candela Paramardi, Eracca occurs as the headquarters of a 
district. 

Fatehabad.—It is in Ujjain, a railway station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
section of the Western Railway, a battlefield where the battle took place 
between Shah Jahan and his son Aurangzeb. 

Gamgabheda.—The Bijholi Rock Inscription of Cahamana Someévara 
(V.S. 1226) refers to Gamgabheda (Z.I., XXVI, 101ff.), which is evidently 
Gangabheda at Barolli mentioned by Tod in his Rajasthan (III, 1766- 
1768). 

Gangdhair—This village, mentioned in the Gangdhar stone image 
inscription of Visvavarman, stands about 52 miles to the south-west of 
Jhalrapatan, the chief town of the Jhalawad State in Western Malwa, C.I. 
(C.I.I., Vol. III). 

Gaonri.—It is a village three miles to the north-east of Narwal, the head- 
quarters of Narwal Estate, 11 miles to the south-east of Ujjain on the 
Ujjain-Dewas road (H.I., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 1935, p. 101—Three 
Copperplate Inscriptions from Gaonri). 

Galavasrama.—lIt was situated at a distance of three miles from Jaipur 
in Rajputana. According to the Brhat-Sivapurdna (Ch. I, 83) it was situated 
on the Citrakiita mountain. 

Ghatiyala.—It is situated 22 miles west-north-west of Jodhpur where 
the inscriptions of Kakkuka were discovered (H.I., IX, 277ff.). 

Ghosundi.—It is a village near Nagari in the Chitorgadh district of 
Rajputana, where a stone inscription was discovered (£.J., XVI, 25ff.). ; 

Godurpura.—This village stands on the south bank of the Narmada 
in the Nimar district, C.P. (#.I., IX, 120). : 

Gohasodva.—It is modern Gahvia, 1} miles to the south of Afjanavati 
in C.P. (E.I., XXII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 13). 7 

Gosrigaparvata.—It is near Nisadhabhimi in Central India (Mahd- 
bharata, Sabhaparva, Ch. 31). i , 

Guriji.—It is a small village, 14 miles north by west of Sakti, the chief 
town of a feudatory state of the same name in the Chattisgarh division of 
the Central Provinces. At the foot of a hill near this village there is 4 
kunda or a pool of water, which receives the supply of water from the 
neighbouring hills. On one side of this pool there is a rock on which an 
inscription is engraved. It is about 40 miles north-west of Kirari where ® 
wooden pillar with a record in Brahmi characters of the 2nd century A.D. 
was discovered (Gunji Rock Inscription of Kumaravaradatta, £.I., XXVII, 
Pt. I, p. 48). It was situated in a part of the country which was flourishing 
in the centuries before and after the beginning of the Christian era. 

Gurjaratra.—The portion of Rajputana extending from Didwana, 
Siwa and Maglona came to be known as Gurjaratra (E.J., IX, p. 280) or 
Gurjarabhimi. ; er 

Harga.—It is a hill on the top of which are found the ruins of an ancien 
temple. It is also called Ufichpahar, which is near the village of prea 
natha in the Shaikhavati province of Jaipur State of Rajputana, abou 
seven miles south of Sikar and 60 miles north-west of Jaipur where @ i 
inscription of Cahamana Vigraharaja of the Vikrama year 1930 was Gis- 
covered (#.J., I], 116ff.). ieesnvmn 

Harsauda.—It is a village situated at a distance of a few miles ; 
the town of Carwa in the district of Hoshangabad in C.P. (J.4., XX, 3 hs i 
Harsapura may be identified with Harsauda where a stone inscription 14 
been found in the ruins of a temple. 
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Holi.—This village is in the Girva district (Z.J., XXIV, Pt. II, April, 
1937). 

Jaja-bhukti.—Jaji-bhukti or Jejé-bhukti or Jejéka-bhukti or Jeja- 
bhuktika is the old name of Bundelkhand (Z.I., I, 35; cf. Madanpur Stone 
Inscription of Kalacuri Jdjalladeva, Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. X, plate 
XXXii). 

Jabalipura.—tit is in the Jodhpur State, Rajputana. A stone inscrip- 
tion found here records the construction of a Jaina vihdra containing an 
image of Parsvanatha on the fort of Kaficanagiri belonging to Jabalipura 
(i.e, modern Jalore) (H#.J., XI, 54ff.). This ancient town contains two 
monuments of archaeological interest, namely the Topkhana in the heart 
of the town and the fort which crowns a hillock about 1,000 ft. high (A.8.J., 
Annual Reports, 1930-1934, p. 50). 

Jetuttara.—It has been identified with Nagari, a locality 11 miles 
north of Chitore (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 81). It is evidently 
the Jattararur of Alberuni, the capital of Mewar (Alberuni’s India, I, 
p. 202). 

Kagpur (Kakapura).—It is popularly known as Gadhla-Kagpur. It 
lies on the Bhilsa-Pachar road and it is 17 miles north of Bhilsa. It is 
identified by Jayaswal with the capital of the Kakas of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. It is of great archaeological interest (J.B.0.R.8., 
XVIII, pp. 212-213). 

Kakandakutu.—It may be identified with Khutunda, about six miles 
to the east of Deori (H.J., XX VII, Pt. IV, p. 171). 

Kanaswa.—lIt is in the Kotah State of Rajputana. 

Kankhal.—It is in Mount Abu, Rajputana (No. 454, V. 1265—Inscrip- 
tions of Northern India, revised by D. R. Bhandarkar). 

Kapiladhérd.—It is otherwise known as Mandakini, the holy reservoir 
at Bijholi near the Mahakdla temple (#.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941, 
p. 101). 

Karikatin.—It resembles Karitalai situated about 30 miles to the 
east. It is represented by Khurai, four miles to the south of Deori Madha, 
(E.I., XXVII, Pt. IV, p. 171). 

Kasrawad.—It is a town in the Nimad district of the Holkar State in 
Central India, situated on the southern bank of the river Narmad&é. Some 
of the antiquities found here are the perforated pottery, pottery cones, etc. 
Seventy miles north of Kasrawad lies Ujjain. For details, vide Annual 
Report, Arch. Surv., Gwalior, 1938-39; I.H.Q., March, 1949. 

Kavilésapura.—It is identical with the modern village of the same 
name near Nulegrima in the Hukkeri taluk of the Belgaum district (Z.1., 
XXI, p. 11; XXIII, p. 194). 

Kadlisindh.—See Nirbbindhyd. 

Kéaman.—It is in the Bharatpur State in Rajputana, where a stone 
inscription has been found out. It may be identified with Kamyaka (E.1,, 
XXIV, Pt. VII, July, 1938, pp. 329 and 332). 

Kamva.,—It is modern Kama, about two miles east of Bijholi (Z.I., 
XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941). ; 

Kantipura.—it is identified by Cunningham with Kotwal, 20 miles 
north of Gwalior (Skanda Purana, Ch. 47; A.S.R., Vol. I, p. 308). 

Karitalai.—It is a village in the Mudwara sub-division of the Jubbal- 
pore district of the Central Provinces, where a stone inscription of the reign 
of the Cedi Laksmanaraja was discovered (H.J., II, 174ff.). It is a small 
village 29 miles north by east of Murwara. It seems to be of great 
antiquity. There are several old temples (#.J., XXIII, J uly, 1936, p. 255). 
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Kyatha.—It is a village situated in the Anarghamandala. It corres- 
ponds to the modern Kaita, about 14 miles almost due west of Pendrabandh 
and about four miles beyond the southern limit of the Janjgir tahsil, Bilaspur 
district (#.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 3). 

Kesla.—This village may be taken to correspond to ancient Kailaéa- 
pura. It is near Mallar, about eight miles to the south-east containing 
ruins of an old temple (#.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, p. 120). 

Khadumvar7.—It appears to be the modern Khadipura about six miles 
south-east of Bijholi (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941). 

Khajuriho (Khajraho).—It is in the Chatarpur State, Bundelkhand, 
C.I., about 100 miles to the south-east of Jhansi (No. 300, V, 1215, Inserip- 
tions of Northern India, revised by D. R. Bhandarkar). A stone inscription is 
said to have been discovered in the ruins at the base of the Laksmana 
temple at Khajuraho and an inscription is carved on the left door-jamb 
of the temple of Jina in this place (#.J., I, 123-35; 135-36; J.A.9.B., 
XXXII, 279). 

This place has been referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang 
who says that there were a number of monasteries and about ten temples 
in this village. There is a colossal Buddha image inscribed with the usual 
creed in characters of the 7th or 8th century A.D. Its importance lies 
solely in its magnificent series of temples, which fall into three main 
groups: the western, northern, and south-eastern. The western group 
consists mainly of Brahmanical temples, both Saiva and Vaisnava. The 
northern group contains one large and some small temples, all Vaisnava. 
The south-eastern group consists mainly of Jaina temples. Almost all the 
temples are constructed of sandstone and are in the same style. The 
oldest temple in the western group is the Caunsat Yogini. The temple of 
Kandarya Mahadeva is the finest. (For further details, vide B. C. Law, 
Holy Places of India, pp. 34-37). 

Khalari.—It is a village about 45 miles east of the town of Raipur in the 
Central Provinces where a stone inscription of the reign of Harivarmadeva 
of the Vikrama year 1470 was discovered (H.J., II, 228ff.). 

Khandesh.—Here a great Svetambara Jaina teacher flourished named 
Ammadeva, who converted many people to Jainism (#.J., XIX, 71). 

Kharaparika.—Kharapara, mentioned in the Batihigadh Inscription 
of the Damoh district, C.P., may probably be identified with it (#.., 
XII, p. 46; 7.H.Q., I, p. 258). 

Khejdia Bhop.—This village is in the Mandasor district where many 
Buddhist caves were discovered. (For details, vide A.S.I., Annual Report, 
1916/17, Pt. I, pp. 13-14). 

Khoh.—The Khoh Copperplate Inscription of Maharaja Hastin 
mentions it. It is situated about three miles south-west of Ucahara, the 
present capital of the native state of Nagaudh in the Bagelkhand division 
of C.I. (C.1.2., Vol. IIT). \ 

Kirari.—It is a village in the Chattisgarh division of the pane 
Provinces, where a Brahmi inscription on a wooden pillar was discovere 
(E.I., XVIII, 152). 

Kirddu.—It is in ruins near Hathma, about 16 miles north-north-west 
of Badmer, the principal town of the Mallani district, Jodhpur State, where 
was found the Stone Inscription of Alhanadeva (H.J., XI, p. 43). h 

Kirikaika.—It is a village on the west of Ujjayini mentioned in the 
Depalapur Copperplate Inscription of Bhoja, some lands of which bs 
granted by Bhoja to a Brahmin hailing from Manyakheta (/.H Q., VIE, 
1932). 
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Koni.—It is a small village on the left bank of the Arpa, about 12 
miles south by east of Bilaspur, the chief town of the Bilaspur district in 
the Chattisgarh division of the Central Provinces where an Inscription of 
Kalachuri Prithvideva II was discovered (Z.J., XXVII, Pt. VI, p. 276). 

Kothuraka.—This village is mentioned in the Kothuraka Grant of 
Pravarasena II as the donated place. It was situated in the territorial 
division of Supratistha. It lay to the west of the Uma river, to the north 
of Cificdépalli, to the east of Bonthikavataka, and to the south of Manduki- 
grama. Its site seems to be occupied by Mangaon on the right bank of 
the river Wunna, about 24 miles north by west of Jémb in the Nagpur 
district (H.J., XX VI, Pt. V, October, 1941). 

Kudopali.—This village is in the Bargarh tahsil of the Sambalpur 
district, C.P., where plates of the time of Mahaibhavagupta II were found 
buried in the ground (H.J.. IV, 254ff.). 

Kumbhi.—It is on the right bank of the Herun river, 35 miles north- 
east of Jubbalpur. An inscription has been found here incised on two 
copperplates (J.A.S.B., 1839, Vol. VIII, Pt. I, pp. 481 ff.). 

Kuraragharaparvata.—It was in Avanti. Mahakaccdéyana once dwelt 
here. A lay female disciple named Kali came to him and asked him to 
explain in detail the meaning of a stanza. He did so to her satisfaction 
(Anguttara, V, pp. 46-47). 

Kure.—It is modern Kurha, three miles to the north-west of Afijana- 
vati (Z.I., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 13). 

Kurusp :'l—It is a village situated about a mile from Naraéyanapala 
and 22 miles from Jagdalpur, the capital of the Bastar State, where the 
two Inscriptions of Dharana-mahadevi of the time of Somesvaradeva were 
discovered (H.J., X, 31ff.). 

Laghu-Bijholi—At present it is known as Choti Bijolia and is about 
three miles west of Bijholi (Z.J., XXVI, pp. 102ff.). 

Lambeva.—It may be identified with Limbu in the Narasimpura State 
(H.I., XXVI, Pt. I, April, 1941, p. 78). 

Lodhia.—It is a small village in the Saria pergana of the Sarangarh 
State, C.P. (E.I., XXVII, Pt. VII, July, 1948, p. 316). 

Lohanagara.—It is the headquarters of an ancient division, which may 
be represented by Loni, about nine miles south-west of Wariid (# J., XXIIT, 
Pt. III, July, 1935, p. 84). 

Lohari.—It is a village in the Jahazpur district of the Udaipur State. 
A stone inscription has been found here engraved on a pillar in the temple 
of Bhiteévara. 

Madanpur.—tIt is in Saugor district, C.P. (Inscriptions of Northern 
India, revised by D. R. Bhandarkar, No. 684, V. 1385). In the village of 
Madanpur some stone inscriptions were discovered on the pillars of a 
mandapa of an old temple. This village is situated 24 miles to the south- 
oR oaY Dudahi and 30 miles north of Saugor (Sagor) (A.S.R., Vol. X, pp. 

-99). 
Maddukabhukti.—It may possibly be identified with Mhow, the well- 
known cantonment near Indore (£.J., XXIII, Pt. IV). 

Mahalla-Lata.—It seems to mean the larger Lata. It may be 
Tepresented by Ladki or Ghat-Ladki in the Morsi taluk of the Amraoti 
district, about 18 miles north by west of Beloraé (H.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, 
Pp. 263). : 
Mahauda.—It is identified with the village Mahod, about 25 miles 
south of Satajuna (#.J., 1X, 106). 
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Mahddvidasaka-mandala.—It must have comprised Udayapur and 
Bhilsa in the Gwalior State as far as Rajasayana to the south in the Bhopal 
State (H.J., XXIV, Pt. V, p. 231). 

Mahanéla.—The Bijholi Rock Inscription of Caéhamana Someévara 
(V.S. 1226) refers to Mahanadla (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941), which 
may be equated with Mendal, vividly described by Tod in his Rajasthan 
(Vol. III, pp. 1800-5). 

Makkarakata.—It was a forest in Avanti, where Mahakaccayana 
lived in a leaf-hut and where the disciples of Lohicca approached him. 
He gave them a discourse on dhamma (Samyutta, IV. 116-117). According 
to the commentator it was a town (nagara) (Saratthappakdsini, P.T.S. II. 
397). 

Maksi (Ujjain).—It is to the north of Dewas on the Bombay-Agra 
Road. 

Malhér.—It is in the Central Provinces, where a Stone Inscription of 
Jajalladeva of the Cedi year 919 was discovered (H#.I., I, 39). 

Mallala.—It is modern Mallar, 16 miles south-east of Bilaspur, C.P. 
(E.I., XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, p. 258). 

Mallar.—It is a large village, 16 miles south-east of Bilaspur, the 
headquarters of the Bilaspur district, C.P., where the copperplates of 
Mahasivagupta have been discovered (H.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 1935, 
p. 113; #.I., XXVI, Pt. II, April, 1941). 

Mamdalakara.—It is the modern Mandalgarh in the State of Udaipur 
(E.I., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941, p. 101). 

Mandala.—tThis town was also called Mahesmatipura (J.A.S.B., 1837, 
p. 622). It was the original capital of the country on the upper Narmada 
which was afterwards supplanted by Tripuri or Tewar, six miles from 
Jabbalpur. According to Cunningham Maheématipura on the upper 
Narmada may be identified with MaheSvarapura of Hiuen Tsang (C.A.G.L,, 
pp. 559-60). 

Mandapa.—tIt is the modern town of Mandu in Dhar State (E.1., IX, 
109). 

Mandaékini—Cunningham identifies this Rksa river with the modern 
Mandakin which forms a small tributary to the Paisundi (Paisuni) in 
Bundelkhand and flows by the side of the Mount Citrakita (4.9.1.R., 
XXI, 11). According to the Bhdgavata (V. 19.18) and Vdayupuranas 
(45. 99), this river is the Ganga (Ganges). 

Mandara.—This sacred place is on the Vindhya mountain on the 
southern side of the river Jahnavi (Vardha Purana, 143.2), Here stands 
a hermitage known as the Samantapaficaka (Ibid., 143, 48). ee 

Mansiagarh.—It is about 14 miles to the south of Bhicor which is 
some 30 miles west of Singholi. 

Matsyadesa.—It is one of the mahajanapadas of India (A7g., I, 213; 
IV, 252, 256, 260; cf. Padma Purana, Ch. 3; Visnudharmottaramahapurana, 
Ch. 9). The people of this country acquired some importance in the Vedic 
age, but at the time of the Ramayana they lost their importance. It is 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, 5.4.9) that » Matsya king 
is mentioned among the great ancient Indian monarchs who acqut 
renown by performing the horse-sacrifice. The Matsyas are Oe: 
along with the Usinaras, Kuru-Paficaélas, and Kasi-Videhas ee 
Upanisad, IV, 1). They were connected with the Salvas, a Kgatriya oe 
in their neighbourhood (Gopatha Brihmana, 1.2.9). The relation of tne 
Matsyas with the Salvas is also attested by the Mahabharata ee ig ; 
Ch. 30, pp. 1-2). In later times the Matsyas were associated with the 
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Cedis and the Strasenas. In the Kuruksetra battle they occupied a pre- 
eminent position both because of the purity of their conduct and custom 
and through their bravery and prowess. The Matsyas or the Macchag 
witnessed the dice-play of the king of the Kurus with the Yakkha (demon) 
Punnaka (Jat., VI, Vidhurapandita Jataka). 

According to the Manusamhita (II, 19-20; ibid., VII, 193) the Matsya 
country formed a part of the Brahmargidefa (the country of the holy 
sages), which included the eastern half of the State of Patiala and of the 
Delhi division of the Punjab, the Alwar State and the adjacent territory 
in Rajputana, the region which lies between the Ganges and the Jumna 
and the Muttra district in the United Provinces (cf. Rapson, Ancient India, 
pp. 50-51). In ancient times the whole of the country, lying between the 
Aravalli hills of Alwar and the river Jumna, was divided between Matsya 
on the west and Siirasena on the east with Dasarna on the south and south- 
east border. The Matsyadeéa included the whole of the present Alwar 
territory with portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur. Vairata was also in the 
Matsyadeéa (Cunningham’s Report, A.S.J., Vol. XX, p. 2). The Matsya 
country seems to have been known as Virata or Vairata in later times. 
According to Hiuen Tsang who visited Vairdéta in the 7th century A.D., 
the kingdom of Vairita was 3,000 li or 500 miles in circuit. It was famous 
for its sheep and oxen, but produced few fruits or flowers. According to 
him Vairét was 14 or 15 li in circuit, and its people were brave and bold, 
and their king was famous for his courage and skill in war (Cunningham, 
Ancient Geography, pp. 393 and 395). 

Viratanagara is also called Matsyanagara (Mahabharata, IV, 13, 1). 
It was the royal seat of the epic king Virata, the friend of the Pandavas. 
There was a fight between king Virata and the Trigarttas with the result 
that the king was captured by them, but was rescued by Bhima, the second 
Pandava (M. N. Dutt, Mahabharata, Virataparva, Che. X, XXII, XXX). 
It was in the Matsya kingdom that the Pandava brothers remained 1n- 
cognito for a year. They then disclosed their identity and a marriage was 
celebrated between Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, and Uttara, daughter of 
king Viradta (Mahabharata, Ch. LX XII). 

The present town of Vairat is situated in the midst of a circular valley 
surrounded by low bare bed hills which have all along been famous for their 
copper mines. It is 105 miles to the south-west of Delhi, and 41 miles to 
the north of Jaipur. The soil is generally good, and the trees, especially 
the tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. Vairat is situated on a mound 
of ruins about one mile in length by half a mile in breadth. The old city 
of Vairat is said to have been deserted for several centuries until it was 
repeopled most probably during the reign of Akbar. 

The Matsyadesa, when independent, seems to have had the 
monarchical constitution. It was probably annexed at one time by the 
neighbouring kingdom of Cedi and finally absorbed into the Magadhan 
empire (Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 5th ed., pp. 66ff.; 
V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 413; R. D. Banerjee, 
Baigalar Itihisa, p. 158). For the modern history, vide f mperial Gazetteers 
of India, Vol. XIII, 382ff. See also Vairata. 

Mau.—It is in the Jhansi district, where a Stone Inscription of Madana- 
varmadeva was discovered (H.J., I, 195). eae 

Mayiragiri.—In the Barhut votive label (No. 28) occurs Mayiragiri, 
which is the Mayiraparvata referred to in the Caranavyihabhasya. In 
Luders’ List (Nos. 778, 796, 798, 808, 860) occurs the name of a place called 
Moragiri (Mayiiragiri). Some have placed it in Madhya Pradeéga (C.P.). 
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Mayirakhard:.—According to some it may be identified with the 
village called Markandi on the bank of the Wainganga, 56 miles south-east 
of Canda in C.P. (#.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 13). Markandi 
was a flourishing place in the time of the Rastrakiitas and may have been 
the ancient Mayiirakhandi mentioned as a place of royal residence in several 
grants of Govinda IIT. 

Mahissati (Mahismati)—It was the capital of south Avanti. The 
Miahisakas were the same people as Mahismakas mentioned in the Maha- 
bhadrata (ASvamedhaparva, LX XXIII, 2475). They were the inhabitants 
of Mahismati or Mahissati, which seems to have been situated on the river 
Narmada between the Vindhya and Rikga and can be safely identified with 
the modern Mandhata region. According to the Purdnas (Matsya, XLII, 
10-29; XLIV, 36; Vityu, 94, 26; 95, 35) Mahismati was founded by a prince 
of Yadu lineage. It was visited by Balarama. Here Kartavirya defeated 
Karko'aka’sson. Here Ravana was imprisoned by Kartaviryarjuna. It was 
founded by Mahisman and was the capital of Kartaviryarjuna (Bhdgavata, 
IX, 15.22; Matsya, 43.29, 38; Visnu, IV, 11.9, 19). For further details, 
vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 386-387. 

Malava country.—The Malava country evidently meaning the region 
round Ujjayini and Bhils& (modern Malwa) is mentioned in a number of 
later epigraphic records, e.g., Sagartal Inscription of the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, the Paithan Plates of Ragtrakita Govinda III, etc. The Nasik 
Cave Inscription of Usavadata (Rsabhadatta) the Saka, son-in-law of the 
Ksatrapa Nahapana, refers to the Malava occupation of the Nagar area 
near Jaipur in Rajputana (Z.J., VIII, 44). The Malava country is men- 
tioned in the Tewar Stone Inscription of the reign of Jayasimhadeva of the 
Cedi year 929 (#.J., II, 18-19). The Dandandyaka Anantapala, 
feudatory of Vikramaditya VI, is said to have subdued the Sapta Malava 
countries up to the Himalayan mountains (Z.J., V, 229). The Malavas, 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, were in occupation of a 
province called Vagarcal in the south-eastern portion of the Jaipur State. 
They appear to have occupied Mewar and Kotah of south-eastern Raj- 
putana and the parts of Central India adjoining them (J.A., 1891, p. 404). 
The Pathari Pillar Inscription of Parabala bears testimony to the existence 
of a Ras'rakiita family in Malwa during the first half of the 9th century 
A.D. (E.I., 1X, 248). ‘ 

It is difficult to locate exactly the Malava territory. In Alexanders 
time the Malavas were settled in the Punjab. Smith thinks that they 
occupied the country below the confluence of the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
ie., the country comprising the Jhang district and a portion of the 
Montgomery district (J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 631). According to McCrindle, 
they occupied a greater extent of territory comprising the modern Doab 
of the Chenab and the Ravi and extending to the confluence of the Indus 
and the Chenab (Akesines), identical with the modern Multan district and 
portions of Montgomery (Invasion of India, App. note, p. 357). Some 
have located them in the valley of the lower Ravi. Mo-la-po, visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, may be identified with Malavaka or 
Malavaka-ahara, mentioned in a number of the Valabhi grants 48 includ f 
in the kingdom of the Maitrakas of Valabhi. The Malava kingdom 0 
Mahdsenagupta and Devagupta, referred to in the Madhuvan and Bans- 
khera Inscriptions of Hargavardhana, was probably identical with Piurva- 
Malava, which lay between Prayaga and Bhilsé. This country, ae 
to Hiuen Tsang, was 6,000 li in circuit. The soil was rich and ferti : 
Shrubs and trees were numerous. Fruits and flowers were abundant. 
The people were of remarkable intelligence, virtuous and docile. There 
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were some savghdrdmas and deva temples (Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, II, 260ff.). For further literary details, vide B. C. Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. VIII. 

Mandhata.—It is an island on the left bank of the Narmada, attached 
to the Nimar district of the C.P. An inscription has been found here 
incised on two plates (H.J., III, 46ff.; Zbid., XXV, Pt. IV, October, 1939). 
Near this island on the south bank of the Narmada, stands the well-known 
holy place of Amaresvara to which the third epigraphic record of the reign 
of Arjunavarman relates. Three plates were found near the temple of 
Siddheévara at Mandhata (£.J., 103). 

Mandukigrama.—This village is mentioned in the Kothuraka Grant 
of Pravarasena II (H.J., XXVI, V, 155ff.). It is identified with modern 
Mandagaon, two miles to the north of Mangaon, in the Nagpur district. 
According to tradition, Mandagaon is named after a sage Manda, who is 
said to have done penance on the Wunna river in the Nagpur district 
(Wardhah District Gazetteer, 1906, p. 250). 

Morajhari.—This is another name of Vindhyavalli (Bijholi). The 
Bijholi Rock Inscription of Cahamana Somesvara (V.S. 1226) records that 
this village was donated to Parsvanatha by a Cahamana prince (H.I., 
XXVI, Pt. IT, April, 1941, pp. 84ff.). 

Mount Abu (Arbudddri or Arbuda mountain).—Here on the wall of the 
temple of Neminatha two of the Inscriptions of Somasimha are engraved 
(Z.J., VIII, 208ff.). Mount Abu is situated in the Aravalli range in the 
Sirohi State of Rajputana. It is as high as 5,650 ft. There are five Jaina 
temples and two of them are the most beautiful. The image of Lord 
Rsabha was installed in a temple by Vimala Sah, who saw many temples 
of God Siva with eleven thousand worshippers on Mount Abu which once 
contained the hermitage of the sage Vasistha and the famous shrine of 
Amba Bhabani. There is a lake on this mountain. According to Megas- 
thenes and Arrian, the sacred Arbuda or Mount Abu, which is identical 
with Capitalia, rises far above any other summit of the Aravalli range 
(McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 147). Formerly this mountain was called 
Nandivardhana. Later it was named Arbuda, being the habitat of the 
serpent Arbuda. There are twelve villages around it. Here flows a 
river named Mandakini. Here stand such sacred places as Acalesvara, 
Vaéitthasrama and Srimaté. On the top of this mountain Kumarapala of 
the Calukya dynasty built the temple of Srivira. For further details 
vide Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sitras, pp. 184-185. 

Murumurdé.—It is in the Dhamtari tahsil, Raipur district, where two 
stone inscriptions were discovered (A.S.1., Annual Report, 1916-17, Pt. I, 
p. 21). 

Naddula.—It is modern Nadol in the Jodhpur State of Rajputana 
(E.J., IX, 62, 64). 

; eneeras = is the modern Nandod on the Narmada (£#.J., XXIII, 
t. IV). 

Nandivardhana.—The Kothuraka Grant of Pravarasena II mentions 
it (E.J., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941, 155ff.). This place is considered to 
be the earlier capital of the Vakatakas before the foundation of Pravarapura 
by Pravarasena II. It has been identified with Nagardhan or Nandardhan 
near Ramtek in the Nagpur district of the Central Provinces (E.J., XV, 
41: EJ., XXIV, Pt. VI, p. 263; EJ., XXVIII, Pt. I, January, 1949). 
This place which is described as a holy firtha, retained its ancient name 
down to the time of the Bhonslas. It is alao mentioned in the Deoli plates 
of Krsna III (£.J., V, 196). 
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Naravara.—It is the ancient Narapura situated in the Kishengarh 
territory at a distance of about 15 miles from Ajmeer (£.I., XXVI, Pt. III, 
July, 1941, p. 101; J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 272 f.n.). 

Narmada,—It is the most important river of Central and Western 
India. It if known as the Namados according to Ptolemy. The Padma 
Purdna (Svargakhanda, 6th Ch., V, 15), Bhagavata Purana (V, 19, 18; VI, 
10, 16; VIII, 18, 21) and Yoginitantra (2.5, p. 139) mention it. According 
to the Matsya Purdna (Ch. 193) the place where this river falls to the sea 
is a great place of pilgrimage called the Y&madagnitirtha. Bhrgutirtha 
is situated on this river. Here the sage Bhrgu performed austerities 
(Matsya, 193, 23-49). Kanyatirtha is also situated on this river (Matsya, 
193-194), This river rises from the Maikal range and flows more or less in 
a south-westerly direction forming the natural boundary between Bhupal 
and Central Provinces. Some hold that it rises in the Amarakantaka 
mountain and falls into the Gulf of Cambay. Thereafter the river runs 
through Indore and flows past Rewa Kantha of Bombay and meets the 
sea at Broach. As the river takes its course in between the two great 
mountain ranges of Vindhya and Satpurd, it is fed by a large number of 
tributaries. Before it enters Indore it is joined by some tributaries. This 
river is also known as the Reva, Samodbhava, and Mekhalasutaé. The 
Narmada and the Reva form a confluence a little above Mandla to flow 
down under either name. Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsam (V. 42-46) makes 
it flow through forests of the jambu and raktamala trees. This is poetic 
effulgence. According to the Dasakumdracaritam (p. 197) the shrine of the 
goddess dwelling in the Vindhya mountain existed on the bank of the river 
Reva. According to the Mahdbhdrata (Ch. 85, 9; cf. Kirmap., 30. 45-48; 
Agnip., Ch. 109; Saurap., 69. 19) the Narmada formed the southern boun- 
dary of the ancient kingdom of Avanti. 

The Jdtaka (II. 344) refers to the crabs found in this river. The 
ospreys found on its bank were caught and killed by a bird-catcher (Jét., 
IV. 392). 

Nagod.—It is also called Ranod, an old decayed town in the State of 
Gwalior, where a stone inscription was discovered (Z.I., I, 351; Luard, 
Gwalior State Gazetteer, p. 271). bind 

Narwar.—Cunningham identifies this town with Padmavati which, 
according to the Purdnas, was one of the cities held by the Nagas. Coins 
and inscriptions bearing the nafne of Ganapati who is mentioned as a ee 
King in Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar Inscription, have been foun 
here (I.A., XII, 80, Nos. 2 and 4; Cunningham, A.S.R., II, 314; as 
Gwalior State Gazetteer, p. 272). This place is traditionally supposed to be 
the home of Raja Nala of Naigadha whose romantic love for Damayanti, 
related in the Mahabharata, is familiar to all. i 

Navapattala.—It may be identical with Nayakhera lying about eig 
miles west of Tikhari (#.J., XXV, Pt. VII, p. 311). V 

Nadol (296, V, 1213), Osia (No. 384, V, 1236) and Phalodi Gaal 
1535) are in the Jodhpur State, Rajputana (Inscriptions of Northern 
India revised by D. R. Bhandarkar). : 

Nandsé.—This village is situated in the Sahara district of the aa 
State. It is about 36 miles to the east of the railway station of ee 
and about four miles to the south of Gangapur, a town in the ee 
of the State of Gwalior. Here two inscriptions on the Yipa of a Malav 
king were discovered (E.J., XXVII, Pt. VI, p. 252). _ bea 

Nardnaka.—It may be identified with Narain in the Saémbhar ne 2 
in the State of Jaipur, 41 miles west of Jaipur city and 43 miles north-é 
of Ajmeer (#.7., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941, p. 101). 
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Nathadvara.—On the right bank of the Banas river, about 30 miles 
north by north-east of Udaipur city and 14 miles north-west of Maoli 
railway station, this place is situated as one of the most famous Vaisnava 
shrines in India. It contains an image of Krsna. This image was later 
placed by Vallabhacaryya in a small temple at Mathura and was afterwards 
removed to Govardhana. 

Nicatgiri.—It is called Bhojapura hills, the low range of hills in the 
kingdom of Bhopal that lies to the south of Bhilsé as far as Bhojapura 
(Kalidisa’s Meghadita, I, v. 26). 

Nirbbindhyad.—tThis river is mentioned in Kaélidaisa’s Meghadita (I. 28- 
29) as lying between Ujjain and the river Vetravati (Betwa). The Vayu 
Purdna mentions it as Nirbbandhya (XLV, 102). Really speaking, this 
river lay between Vidisa and Ujjayini, i.e., between the Dasarna (Dhasan 
forming a tributary of the Vetravati) and the Sipra. It is identified with 
the modern K4lisindh which forms a tributary of the Carmanvati (Journal 
of the Buddhist Text Society, V, p. 46). The Kalisindh flows north from 
the Vindhya range to join the Chamba] on the right. As the Kalisindh is 
probably the Sindhu of Kalidisa’s Meghadiuta, the identification of the 
Nirbbindhya with the Newaj, another tributary of the Chambal, seems to 
be more reasonable (Thornton’s Gazetteer, Gwalior, Bhupal). 

Nisadha.—This country to which Panini refers in his Astadhydyi as 
Naisadha (4.1.172) seems to have been situated not very far from 
Vidarbha, the country of Nala’s Queen Damayanti. Wilson! thinks that 
it was near the Vindhyas and Payosni river and that it was near the roads 
leading from it across the Rksa mountain to Avanti and the south as well 
as to Vidarbha and Koéala. Lassen places it along the Satpura hills to 
the north-west of Berar. Burgess also places it to the south of Malwa 
(Antiquities of Kathiawar and Kacch, p. 131). The Mahabharata mentions 
Giriprastha as the capital of the Nisadhas (III, 324, 12). The Visnu 
Purdna (IV, Ch. 24, 17) refers to the nine kings of the Nisadhas, while the 
Vayu Purdna mentions the kings of the Nisadha country who held sway 
till the end of the days of Manu. They were all the descendants of king 
Nala and they lived in the Nisadha country.2 Nala, the king of the Nisa- 
dhas, was a skilful charioteer and knew much about the nature of horses 
(Naisadhiyacarita, sarga 5, él. 60). 

Osia or Osiam.—This small village is situated thirty-two miles north- 
north-west of Jodhpur in the midst of a sandy region. It contains temples 
(A.S.I., Annual Report, 1908/9, pp. 100ff.). 

Padmavati.—It is modern Narwar, Gwalior district of Madhya- 
Bharata (C.I.) (E.1., I, 147-52). Here the celebrated poet Bhavabhiti was 
born (Malati-Mddhava, Act I). According to some this town was situated 
at the confluence of the two rivers, Sindhu and Para (Parvati), in Vidarbha. 
It has been identified with modern Vijayanagar, which is a corruption of 
Vidyanagar, 25 miles below Narwar or Nalapura. According to V. A. 
Smith Padmavati was the capital of Ganapati Naga. It is now called 
Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of the city of Narwar which is included 
in the Scindhia’s dominions (C.H.1., p. 300; Annual Report, AS.W.C., 
1914-15, p. 68). According to the Skanda Purana (Avantikhanda, I, Ch. 
36, 44), Padmivati is another name for Ujjayini (N. L. Dey, Geographical 
Dictionary, p. 143; A.S.R., Vol. JI, pp. 308-18; J.4.S.B., 1837, p. 17). 
Padmavati is also known as Padmapura. 

Parsadé or Parsadi.—It ia a village in the Baloda Bazar tehsil of the 
Raipur State, C.P. (#.7., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 3). 
se RR ee Or eh rn bn als oe EN See 

1 Vignu Purana, Vol. II, pp. 156-90. 8 Vdyup., Ch. 99, 376. 
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Pathahri.—It is an important town of the Bhopal State, where a Pillar 
Inscription of Parabala of the Rastrakita family (dated V.S. 917) was 
discovered (H.J., IX, 248ff.). 

Pattan.—It is a substantial village with a population of 1,500 souls 
in the Multai tahsil of the Betul district, C.P. It lies about 10 miles south 
of Multai on the Multai-Amraoti road (H.I., XXIII, Pt. II, July, 1935, 
p. 8l—Pattan Plates of Pravarasena I1). 

Pauni.—lIt is an old town situated on the right bank of the Wainganga, 
about 32 miles south of Bhandara, the headquarters of the Bhandara 
district of the Madhya-Pradega (C.P.), where the Inscription of the Bhara 
king Bhagadatta was discovered (H.I., XXIV, Pt. I, p. 11). 

Pawaya.—It is at the confluence of the Sindh and Parvati rivers, 
about 40 miles to the south-west of Gwalior. It is identified as the ancient 
town of Padmavati of Bhavabhiti and one of the three capitals of the 
Nagas (A.S.R., 1915-1916). 

Payosni.—The Mahabharata (Vanaparva, LXXXVIII, 8329-35) 
and the Markandeya Purdna (Canto LVII, 24) mention this river which 
was separated from the Narmada by the Vaidiirya mountain. According 
to the Mahabharata (CXX, 10289-90), it was the river of Vidarbha. The 
tiver Payosni flowed through the countries inhabited by the two tribes 
called Tamaras and Hamsamargas according to the Matsya Purdna. 
Cunningham identifies this river with the Pahoj, a tributary of the Jumna 
between the Sindh and Betwa (A.S.R., VII, Plate XXII). This identifica- 
tion seems to be untenable. : 

Paré.—The Markandeya Purana (Canto LVII, 20) refers to this river 
in Madhya-Bharata (C.I.). It is called Para according to the Vayu Purdna 
(XLV, 98). It is the modern river Parvati which rises in Bhupal and falls 
into the Chambal which is the largest tributary of the Jumna (Pargiter, 
Markandeya Purana, p. 295; Cunningham, A.S.R., IT, 308). 

Paripdtra Mountain.—It is, according to Baudhayana’s Dharma- 
sutra (1, 1, 25), the southern limit of Aryavarta. According to the Skanda 
Purana, it is the farthest limit of Kumarikhanda, the centre of Bharata- 
varsa. The mountain seems to have lent its name to the country with 
which it was associated. Pargiter identifies the Paripatra mountain with 
that portion of the modern Vindhya range, which is situated west of Bhupal 
together with the Aravalli mountains (Law, Mountains of India, pp. 17-18; 
Law, Geographical Essays, 115ff.). } 

Pendrabandh.—It is a village in the Baloda Bazar tahsil of the Raipur 
State, C.P., where the plates of Prataépamalla of the Kalacuri year 965, 
were discovered (£.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1925, p. 1). ea 

Pipardulaé.—This village lies about 20 miles from Thakurdiyé, the 
findspot of a grant of Pravararaja, and it is only a few miles from the 
western borders of Sarangarh State, Chattisgarh, C.P. This village t 
mentioned in the Pipardula Copperplate Inscription of king Narendra 0 
Sarabhapura (I.H.Q., Vol. XIX, No. 2). 

Piplidnagar.—It is a village in the Shujalpur Pargana, Gwalior State, 
where a copperplate inscription has been found. It was issued by Arjuna- 
varman on the occasion of his coronation from the fort of Mamdap® 
(J.A.8.B., V. 378). . 

Poksara.—It is the same as Puskara, seven miles from suite 
Rajputana, occurring in Luders’ List, No. 1131. It is also called Pokhra. 
It is considered very sacred by the Hindus (vide Puskara). EI 

Potodé.—It may be identified with Potal in the Hindol State (E.t., 
XXVI, Pt. I, April, 1941, p. 78). 
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Pradrjunas.—They are mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 
They may be located somewhere near Narsimhagarh in C.I. Vincent Smith 
(J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 892) places the Prarjunas in the Narasimhapur district 
of the C.P., but a more plausible location is Narasi:nhagarh in C.I. (I.H.Q., 
Vol. I, p. 258), inasmuch as three other tribes which are coupled with the 
Prarjunas, namely, the Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas, seem to have 
occupied regions more or less within the bounds of Central India. The author 
of the Brhatsamhitd locates them in the northern division of India. The 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta refers to a host of tribes 
including the Prarjunas who obeyed the imperial commands and paid all kinds 
of taxes. Some hold that the Prarjunas have some connection with the 
name of the epic hero Arjuna, but this is doubtful. 

Pirna.—This river which retains its ancient identity, is mentioned in 
the Padma Purana (Ch. XLI). It rises from the Satpura branch of the 
Vindhya range and meets the Tapti a little below Burhanpur. 

Puskara.—It is modern Pokhar in Ajmere. It is a holy place (Skanda 
Purdna, Ch. I, 19-23). Puskara which is seven miles north of Ajmeer, 
is a celebrated place of pilgrimage of the Hindus. It contains a tank the 
water of which is very holy. According to Hindu tradition the greatest 
sinner by simply bathing in it goes to heaven. There are five principal 
temples at this place, those dedicated to Brahma, Savitri, Badrinarayana, 
Varaha and Siva. The Brahma Purana (Ch. 102) refers to Savitritirtha 
which is situated on a hill frequently visited by Hindu pilgrims. The 
Padma Purana (Uttarakhanda, vv. 35-38) mentions it. The town is 
picturésquely situated on the lake with hills on three sides (Rajputana 
District Gazetteers—Ajmer-Merwara, by Watson, pp. 18-20). The Brhat- 
samhitad (XVI, 31) and the Yoginitantra (2.4; 2.6) mention it. 

Puskarana (Pokharan).—It is the same as Pokhrana which has been 
located by H. P. Sastri in Marwar in Rajputana. It is situated on the 
borders of Jaisalmere State (A.S.J., Annual Reports, 1930-34, p. 219). 
King Candra, mentioned in the Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription (C.J.J., 
Vol. III, pp. 141ff.), has been identified by H. P. Sastri with king Candra- 
varman of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription and with the king of the same 
name of Pokhrand. The mighty king Candra is said to have ‘in battle in 
the Vanga countries, turned back with his breast the enemies who uniting 
together came against him’. Some have identified Pokhrana or Puskarana 
with a village of the same name on the Damodar river in the Bankura 
district. of West Bengal, some 25 miles east of the Susunia hill containing 
the record of Candravarman (Ray Chaudhuri, P.H.A.I., 4th ed., 448; 
S. K. Chatterjee, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, II, 
1061; J.H.Q., I, Pt. II, 255). Candravarman, king of Puskarana in Raj- 
putana in the 4th century, was contemporary with Samudragupta and 
was the brother of Naravarman, mentioned in the Mandasor Inscription of 
404-05 A.D. Both the brothers were the kings of Malwa (H.J., XII, 317). 
Puskarana is a well-known town in Marwar (J.4., 1913, pp. 217-19; Tod, 
Annals of Rajasthan, 2nd ed., Vol. I, p. 605). For an account of the two 
inscribed pillars discovered by the Archaeological Department of the 
Jodhpur State at Puckarana, vide A.S.I., Annual Reports, 1930-34, pp. 
219-220. 

Rahatgadh.—It is a town 25 miles west of Sagor, the headquarters of 
the district of the same name in the Gwalior State, where stands a fort. 
The earliest of the Inscriptions of Jayavarman II has been found in this 
fort (I.A., XX, 84). ; ee 

Ratanpur.—It is in the Central Provinces, 16 miles north of Bilaspur 
in the Bilaspur district, where an Inscription of Prthvideva II on a black 
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stone was discovered within the fort at Ratanpur (H.I., I, 45; ef. El, 
XXVI, Pt. VI, April, 1942, pp. 256ff.). 

Rajim.—The Rajim Copperplate Inscription of the Raja Tivaradeva 
mentions Rajim, a town on the right bank of the Mahanadi river, about 
24 miles to the south-west of Raypur, the chief town of the Raypur district 
in the Central Provinces (C.I.J., Vol. III; cf. E.J., XXVI, Pt. II, April, 
1941). It is also called Devapura of the Padma Purdna. According to 
the Rajim Stone Inscription of the Nala king Vilasatunga, it is a well-known 
holy place, 28 miles south by east of Raipur situated on the eastern bank 
of the Mahanadi at the junction of the Pairi with that river. A fair is held 
here for a fortnight from the full-moon day of Magh in honour of the god 
Rajivalocana (£.J., XXVI, Pt. II, p. 49). 

Rajorgadh.—It is a village in the Alwar State of Rajputana, about 
28 miles south-west of the town of Alwar (Z.J., IIT, 263). 

Ramnagar.—It is in the Mandla district, C.P. (Inscriptions of 
Northern India, revised by D. R. Bhandarkar, No. 1017, V, 1724). 

Ramtek (Ramagiri).—It is the headquarters of a tahsil of the same 
name in the Nagpur district of the Central Provinces (#.J., XXV, Pt. I, 
p. 7). It is situated 24 miles north of Nagpur. Here Sambuka of the 
Ramayana practised penances as assumed by Mirashi and Kulkarni in 
their article on the Ramtek Inscription of the time of Ramacandra 
published in #.J., XXV, Pt. I. 

Ranipadra.—It. may be identified with Ranod, an old decayed town 
in the Gwalior State, about halfway between Jhansi and Guna (Z./., XXIV, 
Pt. VI, p. 242), 45 miles due south of Narwar (E.I., Vol. I, p. 351). 

Rayapura.—tt is a large village in the State of Kothi about 30 miles 
to the north of the Satna railway station and about 30 miles to the south- 
east of Kalafijar (J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. 23, 1947, pp. 47-48). 

Rayatd.—This village in the estate of Begin is situated about 11 miles 
south-east of Bijholi (#.2., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941). 

Revand.—This village seems to be identical with the modern 
Randholapura, about four miles north-east of Bijholi. It was donated to 
Parévandtha by Prince Someévara (H.I., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941, p. 101). 

Revati.—It is a small river flowing by the side of the Parévanatha 
temple at Bijholi (F.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941). It is named after the 
Revati-kunda. . 

Revd.—It is a river mentioned in the Mandagor Stone Inscription of 
YaSodharman and Visnuvardhana (Malava year 589). The Bhagavata- 
purina also mentions it (V, 19, 18; IX, 15, 20; X, 79, 21). The pale mass 
of waters of this river flows from the slopes of the summits of the Vindhye 
mountain according to this inscription (C.J.J., Vol. III). The Meghadita 
of Kalidasa also mentions it (Pirvamegha, 19). . 

Rkgavat—Rksavat is the ancient name of the modern Vindhya 
mountain. It is called by Ptolemy Ouxenton. Ptolemy describes this 
mountain as the source of the Toundis, the Dosa&ran and the Adamas. 
According to Ptolemy, the Dosaran is said to have issued from the Rkga. 
By the Rksa he meant the central region of the modern Vindhye range 
north of the Narmada (Law, Mountains of India, p. 17). : 

Sailapura.—in the Barhut Votive label (No. 41) occurs Sailapura 
(Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 16). ; 

Sakrai.—lt ia a village in the Sekhavati Province of the Jaipur hase 
in Rajputana, 14 miles north-west of Khandeld. It is a sacred place of 
the Hindus noted for its temple of the goddess Sakambhari on the bank o 
the rivulet called Sarkara, where a stone inscription was discovered (£.I., 
XXVII, Pt. I, p. 27). 
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Sallarmala.—It is now represented by the two villages, Salora, 24 
miles to the west, and Amla, which lies about five miles to the south-west 
of Afijanavati, C.P. (H.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935). 

Saloni.—This village granted by Purusottama may be identified with 
Saraoni which lies about a mile and a half south by west of Koni (£.I,, 
XXVII, Pt. VI, p. 280). 

Samudrapdta.—It is probably Samand Piparia, four miles south of 
Jubbalpur (#.J., X XV, VII, p. 311). 

Satajuna.—lIt is the village Satajuné about 13 miles south-west of 
Mandhata (H#.J., IX, 106). 

Satyavdna.—This mountain stands in the midst of the Rksa and the 
Mafijuman (Padma Purana, 140). 

Sabhramati.—This river consists of seven streams. The two holy 
places called the Nanditirtha and Kapalamocanatirtha stand on this river 
seis) Purana, Ch. 136). This river joins the. river Brahmavalli (Jbid., 

. 144), 

Sakambhari.—It was a site in Jaipur State. The ruins at Simbhar 
were explored in 1936-1938 (D. R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains and 
Excavations at Simbhar). 

Sdmoli.—It is in the Udaipur State of Rajputana. 

Sdrici.—The ancient name of Saficl was Kakanada (C.J.J., Vol. ITI, 
31; Luders’ List No. 350). It is noted for its ancient Buddhist stupas. 
A large number of votive inscriptions from the Safici stiipas are available 
(H.I., II, 87ff.). Sdafici is situated 20 miles north-east of Bhupal in Central 
India. (For details, vide Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 183.) The Safici 
Stone Inscription of Candragupta II mentions Sajici village which is situated 
about 12 miles to the north-east of Dewangunj in the sub-division of the 
native state of Bhupal in Central India (C.J.J., Vol. III). There is a 
difference of opinion as to the date of construction of the Topes at Safici. 
For details, vide Excavations at Sdiici by M. Hamid, A.S.J., Annual Report, 
1936/37 (1940); The Monuments of Sdiicht by Sir John Marshall and 
Alfred Foucher, 1940. 

Sdncor.—It is the principal town of the district of the same name in 
the Jodhpur State (#.J., XI, p. 57). 

Sdrangadh.—It is in the Chattisgadh division of the Central Provinces, 
32 miles south of Raigadh (#.I., IX, 281ff.). 

Sevadi.—It is a village in the Bali district, Godwar province of the 
Jodhpur State (H.J., XI, p. 304). 

Shergadh.—It is a deserted town in the Kotah State, Rajputana. It 
is about 12 miles to the south-west of the railway station of Atru where 
two inscriptions have been found (#.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 1935, 
p. 131). 

Sra. —This river has its origin in the lake called Sipra, situated to 
the west of the Himalaya mountain and falls into the southern sea (Kaliki 
Purdna, Ch. 19, pp. 14, 17). It is mentioned in the Meghaddta, (Pirva- 
megha, 31). It has been immortalized by KAlidasa as a historical river 
on which the city of Ujjayini was situated (cf. Raghuvamsa, VI, 35). This 
is a local river of the Gwalior State which flows into the Chambal (Carman- 
vati), a little below Sitaman. It is fed by two tributaries (Law, Rivers of 
India, p. 40). The Harivaméa (clxvii, 9509) mentions this river. Accord- 
ing to the Pauranic list it is said to have issued from the Paripatre 
mountain. The Avantyakhanda of the Skanda Purana points out that the 
Sipra in Avanti was known as Uttaravahini, i.e., flowing down to the north. 
When the waters of the river Reva covered the earth, the Vindhya moun- 
tain saved the earth. The three rivers, Reva, Carmanvati and Ksata 
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sprang from the Amarakantaka hill near the Vindhya. The Ksata split 
open the Vindhya and flowed to Mahakalavana, i.e., Ujjayini to, meet the 

ipra near Rudrasarovara. The confluence of the two rivers Sipra and 
Ksata was known as the Ksatasangama which is an important place of 
pilgrimage (Skanda Purdna, Ch. 56, 6-12, pp. 2868-69, Vangavasi ed.). 
The Jaina Avasyaka-Carni (p. 544) also mentions this river. 

Siroha.—It is about three miles north-west of Narwar: 

Sirpur.It is a small village situated on the right bank of the 
Mahanadi in the Mahasamunda tahsil of the Raipur district in the Central 
Provinces. It is 37 miles north-east of Raipur and 15 miles from Arang. 
It was once the capital of Maha-Kosala and was then known as Sripura 
(E.I., XI, p. 184). . 

Srimalapattana.—It is the well-known Bhinmal, the capital city of 
the ancient province of Gurjaratra, situated about 50 miles west of Mount 
Abu (£.J., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941). It is called Srimala according to 
the Skanda Puréna. 

Srimarga.— rimarga occurs in the Bijholi Rock Inscription of Caha- 
mana Somegvara (V.S. 1226), where it appears to have been used as 4 
variant of Sripatha or Sripatha, identified by Fleet with modern Bayana 
in the Bharatpur State (H.J., XXVI, Pt. II, April, 1941, pp. 84ff.). 

Sripura.—It is modern Sirpur in the Raipur district, C.P. (#.J., XXII, 
22; vide Sirpur). . 

Sundrpal.—it is a village about 10 miles from Narayanapala in the 
Bastar State, where a stone inscription of Jayasimhadeva was discovered 
(E.I., X, 35ff.). , 

Sunika.—A new charter of Mahasudevaraja of Sarabhapura mentions 
this village at Dhakaribhoga (J.H.Q., XXI, No. 4). 

Supratistha.—It was the headquarters of the Ahara which seems to 
have comprised the territory, now included in the Hinganghat tahsil in the 
Nagpur district (H.J., XXVI, 157-58). This Ahara is also mentioned in 
the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta (E.I., XV, 39ff.). 7 

veta.—This river originates from the Sabhramati (Padmapurdana, 
Ch. 137). ; 

Talahaéri.—It seems to have comprised the country round Mallar in 
the Bilaspur tahsil (E.J., Vol. XXVII, Pt. VI, p. 280). Its ancient name 
seems to have been Taradaméakabhukti mentioned in an old copperplate 
grant of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna found near Mallar. 

Talevataka.—It is modern Talegaon about 10 miles south by west of 
Afijanavati (#.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 13). 

Tapi (Tapti).—This is undoubtedly the river Tapti but _ strangely 
enough it is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, not even in the Bhismaparva 
list of the Mahabharata (Luders’ List, No. 1131). The Bhagavatapurana 
(V.19, 18; X.79, 20) and the Padmapurana (Uttarakhanda, vv. 35-38) 
mention this river, which has its source in the Multai plateau to the west 
of the Mahadeo hills and flows westward forming the natural boundary 
between the Central Provinces and the north-western tip of Berar. A 
passes through Burhanpura and crossing the boundary of the ca 
Provinces, it enters the Bombay Presidency to meet the sea at Surat. 
is fed by a number of unimportant tributaries. According to the ee 
purana (II, 3.11) this river rises from the Rikga hills. It was visited by 
Balarama (Vayu, 45. 102; Brahmanda, II, 16. 32). = ott 

Ptolemy speaks of the Nanagounas river which must be the Taptt. 
The name Nanagounas cannot be traced in the Indian sources. ee 
in course of his coastal description locates the mouth of this river at : e 
same altitude as the modern town of Sopdré (Souppara), some 33 mules 
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north of Bombay at a great distance from the actual mouth of the Tapti. 
Ptolemy locates the sources of the Nanagounas in the eastern part of the 
Vindhya. The Tapti does not rise in the Vindhya (J. Ph. Vogel, Notes on 
Piolemy, B.S.O.A.S., XIV, Pt. I, p. 84). 

Tekabhara.—It may be identical with Tikhari, five miles south by west 
of Jubbalpore (E.J., X XV, VII, p. 311). 

Temara.—lIt is a small village adjoining Kuruspal in the Bastar State 
of the Central Provinces (H.J., X, 39ff.). 

Terambt.—It may be identified with Terahi, five miles to the south- 
east of Ranod (H.J., XXIV, Pt. VI, p. 242). 

Tewadr.—lIt is a village about six miles to the west of Jubbulpore in the 
Central Provinces, where a stone inscription of the reign of Jayasimhadeva 
of Cedi year 928 was discovered (#.J., II, 17ff.). 

Thakurdiya.—This village lies six miles from Sarangarh in Chattisgarh, 
C.P. (H.J., XXII, p. 15). 

Tthari.—It is modern Tehri, about five miles to the east of the river 
Jamini, a little below the line connecting Chattarpur with Lalitpur and 
about 30 miles to the north of Surai, all within Bundelkhand (J.B.B.R.A.S., 
Vol. 23, 1947, p. 47). 

Timisa.—It is the ancient name of the hills west of Afijanavati in 
C.P. (Z.I., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 18). 

Tosadda.—This village may be identified with Tusd& near Dumarpalli 
about 30 miles to the south-east of Arang (HZ.J., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 
1925, p. 20). 

Tripuri.—tIt lies six miles from Jubbalpur (£.J., XXI, 93). It is 
modern Tewar near Jubbalpur. It is mentioned in the Brihat-samhita 
as a city (XIV, 9). 

Tumain.—It is a large village in the Guna district of the Gwalior State 
about 10 miles to the south-east of Pachar railway station (#.J., XXVI, 
Pt. III, July, 1941, p. 115), 

Tumbavana.—It is mentioned in six of the votive inscriptions of the 
great stiipa at Safici and in the Tumain inscription of Kumaragupta and 
Ghatotkacagupta, dated GE. 116 (H.I., XXVI, Pt. III, July, 1941). The 
Brhatsamhité of Varahamihira (XIV, 15) refers to it. It is identified with 
Tumain, six miles to the south of Tukneri railway station and about 50 miles 
to the north-west of Eran (ancient Airikina). 

Tummdna.—It is also known as Tuman which lies about 45 miles 
north of Ratanpur in the Bilaspur district (#.., XXVII, Pt. VI, p. 280). 

Tundaraka.—It may be identified with the present Tundra about 
six miles south of Seori Narayana on the Mahanadi and about 35 miles west 
of Saérangarh. It is now included in the Baloda Bazar tahsil of the Raipur 
district (H.J., 1X, p. 283). < . 

Udaipur—Here stands the Jagannatharaya temple, where inscrip- 
tions have been found (£.J., XXIV, Pt. II, April, 1937). 

Udayagiri.—It is noted for the rock cut temples excavated in an 
isolated sandstone hill. The Udayagiri cave inscription of Candragupta IT 
mentions this well-known hill with a small village of the same name on 
the eastern side, about two miles to the north-west of Bhilsa, the chief town 
of the Bhils& tahsil or sub-division of the Isagadh district in the dominions 
of Scindhia in Central India (C.I.I., Vol. III). According to some, this 
hill stands 44 miles north-west of the Bhilsa railway station. This ancient 
aite in Bhilsa is situated between the Betwa and the Besh rivers, four miles 
from Bhilsé. It contains caves which are twenty in number. The region 
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in which this hill is situated, was formerly known as Dasara or Dasanna 
of the early Buddhist canon. Dasanna is generally identified with the 
region round modern Bhils&é. The hill of Udayagiri is about 1} miles in 
length, its general direction being from south-west to north-east. Vedisa- 
giri where Mahendra, son of Asoka, stayed with his mother in a 
monastery before his departure for Ceylon, might probably be the same as 
this Udayagiri hill, The Cave No. 5 is the most important of the Udaya- 
giri caves from the sculptural point of view. It contains the scene of 
Varaha inscription. The Cave No. 6 contains the sculptural representa- 
tions of the two Dvdarapdlas, Visnu, Mahisamardini, and Ganeéa. The 
Udayagiri caves contain twelve inscriptions of which the four are the most 
important. The inscription in the Cave No. 6 discloses that the Sanaka- 
nikas occupied this region (vide D. R. Patil, ‘The Monuments of the 
Udayagiri hills’, published in the Vikrama Volume, ed. by Dr. R. K. 
Mookerji, 1948, pp. 377ff.; Luard, Gwalior State Gazetteer, I, p. 296). 

Udayapura.—lIt is in the State of Gwalior. A stone inscription has 
been found in Udayaditya’s Siva temple built here (J.A., XVIII, 344ff.). 
The great Nilakanthesvara temple was built at Udayapura by Udayaditya 
(J.A.S.B., TX, 548). 

Ujjain.—Patafijali in his Mahdbhasya refers to it (3.1.2, pp. 67-68). 
The Yoginitantra (2.2.119) mentions it. Ujjayini (Ujjeni) is mentioned 
in the Minor Rock Edict II of Agoka. Ujjayini, which was the capital of 
Avanti or Western Malava, was situated on the river Sipra, a tributary of 
the Carmanvati (Chambal). It is the modern Ujjain in Gwalior, Central 
India. It was built by Accutagami according to the Dipavamsa (p. 57). 
According to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, it is about 6,000 li in circuit. 
There are several tens of convents mostly in ruins. There are some three 
hundred priests, who study the doctrines of the Hinayanists and the Maha- 
yanists. The king belongs to the Brahmin caste, who is well versed in the 
heretical books and who does not believe in the true law (Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 270-71). The dramas of Kalidasa 
were performed on the occasion of the spring festival before the viceregal 
court of Ujjayini, circa 400 A.D. (Rapson, Ancient India, p. 175). Astro- 
nomers reckoned their meridian of longitude from here (McCrindle, Anctent 
India as described by Ptolemy, p. 154). In the Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea (Sec. 48) this city is called Ozene wherefrom every commodity for 
local consumption is brought down to Barygaza (Bhrgukaccha). It was @ 
great centre of trade, which lay at the junction of at least three main trade 
routes. Sade 

King Bimbiséra of Magadha had a son by a courtesan of Ujjayini 
named Padumavati (Therigatha Commy., p. 39). Mahakaccayana was 
born here in the family of king Candapajjota’s chaplain, who learnt the 
three Vedas and succeeded his father in his office. Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism, practised penances here. In the 4th century B.C. Ujjey 
became subject to Magadha. Aéoka was stationed here as viceroy in the 
early part of the 3rd century B.C. Aéoka’s son Mahinda was born mee 
while his father was the viceroy. Vikramaditya the celebrated aes 0 
Ujjayini, who is usually identified with Candragupta II (circa 375 A. a 
is said to have expelled the Scythians and established his power over the 
greater part of India. ‘a full of 

Popular literature of India of comparatively modern age 1s tu of 
many amusing and interesting stories relating to King Vikramaditya 
Ujjayini and the nine Gems who adorned his court. The tradition, on the 
whole, suggests that Ujjayini became a great centre of Sanskrit learning 
under its liberal royal patronage. 
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According to the Dasakumdracaritam (p. 31), Puspodbhava made 
friendship with a merchant’s son named Candrapala and entered Ujjayini 
in his company. He brought his parents to this great city. 

According to the inscription found incised _on two plates in the vicinity 
of Ujjayini, Vakpatiraja at the request of Asini, the wife of Mahaika, 
granted the village of Sembalapuraka to Bhattesvaridevi at Ujjayini (J.4., 
XIV, 159ff.). 

The Ujjayini coin has a distinct place of its own among the ancient 
Indian copper coins. Punch-marked and cast coins are found here dating 
from the third century B.C. to the first century A.C. In the excavations 
at Ujjayini clay medals and seals are also found dating from the second 
century B.C. to the second century A.C. Some potteries have been found 
here dated from the second century B.C. to the fifth century A.C. A 
stone casket has also been discovered (cir. 2nd century B.C.). 

At Ujjayini the temple of Mahakala, one of the twelve most famous 
Saiva temples in India, was built. The Saurapurana (Ch. 67, I) refers to 
Mahakala at Ujjayini. It is also one of the holy places of the Lingayat 
sect. The Linga&yat itinerant ascetics wander over India frequenting 
especially the five Lingayat sees. As for the Hindu shrines Kalidasa 
knew about the great temple of Karttikeya on the Mount Devagiri. For. 
further details vide B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Ch. LX; B. C. 
Law, Ujjayini in Ancient India (Gwalior Archaeological Department). 

Uma.—This river which is mentioned in the Kothuraka Grant of 
Pravarasena II, is identified with the river Wunna in the Nagpur district 
(E.I., XXVI, Pt. V, October, 1941, 155ff.). It formed the eastern bound- 
ary of the donated village of Kothuraka. 

Umvaranigrama (E.I., VIII, 220).—It is in South Rajputana, and it 
may be identified with Umarni, seven miles south-south-west of Delvada. 

Un.—It lies to the south of the Narmada close to the Bombay-Agra 
road at a distance of 60 miles from Sanawad Station. It is in the Nimar 
district of Indore State containing some temples (A.S.J., Annual Report, 
1918-19, Pt. I, p. 17). : ‘ 

Upaplavya.—tit was a city in the kingdom of king Virata wherefrom 
the Pandavas transferred themselves on completion of their exile. 
(Mahabh., IV, 72, 14). It was to this city that Safijaya, the messenger of 
the Kurus, was sent by Dhrtarastra (Ibid., V, 22, 1). Nilakantha, the 
commentator on the Mahabharata, points out that Upaplavya was a city 
near Viraétanagara, but its exact site is uncertain (Nilakantha on the 
Mahabh., IV, 72, 14). It does not appear to have been a capital of the 
Matsyas, as told in the Cambridge History of India (p. 316) but only one of 
the towns in the Matsya country. : 

Uttamadrisikhara.—This appears to be the ancient name of the upper- 
most tableland popularly called the Uparamala extending from Barolli 
and Bhainsaror in the south of Jahazpur in the north (#.J., XXVI, Pt. II, 
July, 1941, p. 101). - 

Vadapura.—lIt was also known as Vadnagar. The town of Ananda- 
pura situated at 117 miles to the north-west of Vallabhi has been identified 
by St. Martin with Vadnagar (C.A.G.J., 565; cf. Important Inscriptions 
from the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 78). a 

Vadauva.—It is modern Badauva, about three miles south of Bijholi 
(E.I., XXVI, 102ff.). 

Vairata.—Vairat or Vairétanagara was the capital of the Matsya 
country which lay to the south or south-west of Indraprastha and to the 
south of Siirasena (Rgveda, VII, 18, 6; Gopatha-Brahmana, I, 2.9, BI. 
series). Vairatanagara was so called because it was the capital of Virata, 
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the king of the Matsyas. It is the headquarters of a tahsil in the Jaipur 
State, now accessible by a fine metalled road connecting Delhi with Jaipur, 
a distance of 52 miles. Traditionally it can be identified with Viratapura, 
the capital of Virita, the king of the Matsya country, at whose capital the 
five Pandava brothers and Draupadi passed the thirteenth year of their 
exile. When they disclosed their identity, Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, 
married Uttara, the daughter of king Virata (Mahabh., \xxii). The town 
of Vairata is situated in the midst of a circular valley surrounded by low 
hills, famous for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to the south-west of 
Delhi and 41 miles north of Jaipur. It is situated on a mound of ruins 
about one mile in length by half a mile in breadth or upwards of two and 
half miles in circuit, of which the town of Vairata does not occupy more 
than one-fourth. 

The ancient remains of Vairait are dealt with in the Archaeological 
Survey Reports, Vols. II and VI (vide also Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year ending 31st March, 1910, 
written by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar who visited Vairat during the year 
1909-10). 

The present town of Vairat stands in the midst of a valley about five 
miles in length from east to west, by three or four miles in width which is 
surrounded by three concentric ranges of hills, the outermost being the highest 
and the innermost the lowest. The Jaipur-Delhi road enters the valley 
through a narrow pass at the north-west corner and the area is drained by two 
rivulets, the Vairat Nala which runs northward to join the Banganga river 
and the Bandrol Nala on the south. Vairat is famous for the Vairat version 
of the Ripnath and Sahasrim edicts of Asoka discovered by Carlleyle at 
the foot of the hill known as the Bhimji-ki Dungri on a large rock. This 
hill is situated about a mile to the north-east of the town of Vairat. A 
large cavern is found here which is believed to have been the abode of 
Bhima, the second Pandava brother. 

Vairét contains a Jaina temple which is situated in the neighbourhood 
of the tahsil and consists of a sanctum preceded by a spacious Sabhia- 
mandapa and surrounded by a broad circum-ambulatory passage on three 
sides (For details vide D. R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains and Excavations 
at Bairat, pp. 16-17). . 

The top of the Bijak-ki-pahari affords a picturesque view of the entire 
valley of Vairat, with the Bhimji-ki-Dungri hill and the monuments around 
it on the north and a perfectly level plain which surrounds the lofty town 
on all sides. Vairat is no doubt famous for an Agokan edict which is the 
only known edict of Asoka, inscribed on a stone-slab (Silt-phalaka) ag 
distinguished from a stone-pillar (Sild-thamba). This edict provides 
definite proof of Asoka’s faith in the Buddhist religion and his consequent 
exhortation to monks and nuns and to laymen and laywomen to listen to 
and to study the seven select passages from the Buddhist scriptures, for 
which he himself felt a special preference, as being most conducive to the 
continued prosperity of the Law of Piety promulgated by the Buddha. 

By excavating the ancient site of Vairat many archaeological remains 
of the Maurya period and immediately later have been found out. The 
principal monuments brought to light are numerous remnants of two 
Aéoka pillars similar to the other known memorial pillars of that emperor, 
a temple of an entirely new type, and a monastery erected by Asoka him- 
self. The best preserved portion of the monastery was that on the cast 
side where a double row of six to seven cells has remained. Portable 
antiquities recovered from these cells included pottery, jars of different 
shapes and ornamented with various patterns. Some punch-marked 
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coins of silver and some Greek and Indo-Greek silver coins have also been 
discovered. The discovery of a piece of cotton cloth throws interesting 
light on the kind of clothing used in the Ist century A.D. Among the 
portable antiquities found at the site mention may be made of a terracotta 
figurine of a dancing girl or yaks? having no head and feet. The left hand 
rests on the hip while the right arm is laid across the chest to support the 
left breast. The figure is almost naked. Similar figures are found on 
railing pillars of about the lst century B.C. at Mathura. The circular 
temple discovered at the site is found to be a most interesting structure 
contemporaneous with the Asoka pillars. It was destroyed by a big fire. 
Daya Ram Sahni has pointed out that an interesting feature of the excava- 
tions at Vairat is the total absence among the finds of anthropomorphic 
representations of the Buddha of any form or material, which is in full 
accord with the view that the Buddha image was not evolved until about 
the 2nd century A.D. (D. R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains and Excava- 
tions at Bairdat, published by the Department of Archaeology and Historical 
Research, Jaipur State, pp. 19ff.). Vide also Matsyadeéa. 

Vanika.—It may be identified with the village of Benkaé, 15 miles 
north-west of Alwar (#.Z., XXIII, IV, October, 1935, p. 102). 

Varadakheta.—It is probably Warid in the Morsi taluk of the Amraoti 
district about 12 miles south of Pattan (#.J., XXIII, Pt. I, July, 1935, 
p. 84). 
Varaldaika.—It is the name of a tank near Bijholi whose embankment 
is strewn over with ancient temples now in ruins (#.J., XXVI, Pt. ITi, 
July, 1941, p. 101). 

Varatu.—This river may be identified with the river Varatroyi (Z.I., 
XXVI, Pt. V, January, 1942, p. 204), far to the east and north of the 
village of Deolia. 

Vasantgadh.—It is in the Shirohi State of Rajputana, where the stone 
inscription of Pirnapala was discovered (H.I., IX, 10ff.). It is a very 
ancient place. Up to the end of the 11th century it was known by the 
name of Vata, Vatakara and Vatapura. An old fort situated on a hill is 
found here. For details vide Rajputana Gazetteers, Vol. III-A, compiled 
by Erskine, pp. 302ff. 

Vasisthasrama.—This hermitage was situated on the Mount Abu in 
the Aravalli range. Kalidasa in his Raghuvaméa locates the hermitage of 
Vasistha in the Himalayas (Raghuv., II, 26). It was visited by Viévamitra. 
It was beautiful, full of sages, and adorned with various kinds of flowers, 
creepers and trees. (Ramdyana, Adikanda, Sarga 51, vv. 22-23). Vasistha 
is said to have created out of his fire-pit a hero named Paramiara to oppose 
Visvamitra while he was carrying away his celebrated cow Kamadhenu. 
Paramara was the progenitor of the Paramara clan of the Rajputs. Dilipa 
and his wife desirous of having a son started for this hermitage (Raghw- 
vaméa, Sarga 1, v. 35). ; . 

Vatapadraka.—It is situated in the Koéira-Nandapuravisaya. This 
village may be identified with modern Batapadaka about 14 miles from 
Bardila, The headquarters of Nandapuravisaya may be identified with 
the two adjoining villages in the Bilaspur district, C.P. (#.1., XXVII, 
Pt. VII, July, 1948, pp. 289ff.). 

Vatapura.—It is modern Vadur about a mile east of Kurha in C.P. 
(H.I., XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935, p. 13). 

Vatatavi—Among the forest-kingdoms (ifavtkarajyas) may be men- 
tioned Vatatavi and Sahalatavi (Z.J., VII, 126; Luders’ List, No. 1195). 

Vatuvari.—It may be roughly identified with the Indian State of 


Chirkhari (J.B.B.R.A.8., Vol. 23, 1947, p. 47). 
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Vatodaka.—The Tumain inscription of Kumaragupta and Ghatotkaca 
Gupta dated G.E. 116, mentions it, which is probably modern Badoh, a 
small village in the Bhilsa district of the Gwalior State, about 10 miles to 
the south of Eran (Z.J., XXVI, Pt. II, July, 1941, p. 117). 

Vedisa (Vidisd).—Vidisa was a famous city in early times immortalized 
by Kalidasa in his Meghadita. The Vaidisas were the people of Vidisa! 
also called Vaisyanagar which was an old name of Besnagar. According 
to the Ramayana (Uttarakanda, Ch. 121) this city was given to Satrughna 
by Raémacandra. The Garudapurdna? describes it as a city full of wealth 
and happiness (sarvasampatsamanvitam). It contained various countries 
(ndndjanapadakirnam), jewels (ndndratnasamakulam), big mansions and 
palaces, prosperous and pompous (sobhddhyam). It was an abode of 
many religions (ndnddharmasamanvitam). 

Vidisaé or Vedisa (Skt. Vaidisa, Vaidaéa) is the old name of Besnagar, 
a ruined city situated in the fork of the Bes or the Vedisa river and the 
Betwa (Vetravati),? in the kingdom of Bhopal, within two miles of Bhilsa. 
According to the Puranas Vaidisa was situated on the banks of the river 
Vidisé which took its rise from the Paripitra mountain. The ancient 
city of Vidis&i, mentioned in the Luders’ List (Nos. 254, 273, 500, 521-24, 
712, 780, 784, 813, 835 and 885), identified with Bhilsa in the Gwalior 
State, was situated at a distance of 26 miles north-east of Bhopal. It lay 
at a distance of fifty yojanas 5 from Pataliputra.® 

According to the Pali legend of Asoka the way from Pataliputra to 
Ujjayini lay through the town of Vedisa.? There is every reason to believe 
that Vidié&é was included in the kingdom of Avanti.8 In Markandeya- 
purana we have mention of Vidis& as one of the Aparanta neighbours of 
Avanti. It is definitely known that the dominions of Pusyamitra, the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, extended to the river Narmada and in- 
cluded Vidisaé, Pataliputra and Ayodhya. But even if Avanti was 
included in the Sunga empire, Ujjayini must have yielded place to Vidisa 
as the viceregal headquarters. . 

Vidis& was the capital of Eastern Malwa.19 According to Bana's 
Kddambari a king of great valour named Sidraka ruled Vidisé, whose 
commands were obeyed by all the princes of the world., It remained as 
the western capital of Pusyamitra and Agnimitra of the Sunga dynasty." 
According to the Meghadiita (vv. 25-26) it was the capital of the Dasarna 
country! which was one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvipa.13 From 
the Vindhyapida the cloud messenger was to proceed to the country of 
Dasarna in the direction of which lay the well-known capital city of Vidisa 
on the Vetravati. The Dadéairnas who figure in the Mahdbharata'4 as one 
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1 Meghadita, I, 24, 25 and 28. 

2 Bombay Ed. published by Sadashib Seth, ch. 7, 4ls. 34-35, 

3 Meghadita, Paurvamegha, 25 641. 

4 Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 3. . 

5 One See ton seven miles. : 6 Mahabodhwamsa, 98-99. 
7 Samantapasddika, p. 70; Ujjenim gacchanto Vedtsanagaram patua. — 

8 Law, Ujjayinit in Ancient India, Gwalior Archaeological Dept. publication, 


® Raychaudhuri, Polstical History, 4th Ed., p. 308. 

10 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 85. 

11 Cambridge History of India, p. 523. 

19 Mahabharata, Adiparva, CXIII, 4449; Vanaparva, LXIX, 2707-8; Veen 

parva, CXC-CXCIII; Bhismaparva, IX, 348, 350, 363; cf. Markandeyapurana 57, 
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18 Mahavastu, I, 34; Lalitavistara, Lefmann Ed., p. 22: Sarvasmin Jambudvipe 
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14 Karnaparva, oh. 22.3; Bhismaparva, cha, 95, 41, 43; Dronaparva, chs. 25, 35. 
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of the tribes who fought with the Pandavas in the great Kuruksetra war, 
occupied the site on the river Dasarna which can still be traced in the 
modern Dhasan river! that flows through Bundelkhand rising in Bhopal 
and emptying into the Betwa river or the Vetravati.2 There were two 
countries by the name of Dasarna: western Dasarna (Mahabharata, ch. 32) 
representing eastern Malwa and the kingdom of Bhopal; and eastern 
Dasarna (Mahabharata, ch. 30) forming a part of the Chattisgadh district 
in the Central Provinces (J.A.S.B., 1905, pp. 7, 14). The Markandeya 
Purana (57. 21-25) refers to the DaSarna river which gave its name to the 
country through which it flowed. The modern Dhasan (also known as 
the Dushan river) with which it has been identified near Saugor, flows 
between the Betwa (Vetravati) and the Ken, an important tributary of 
the Yamuna below the Vetravati known to Arrian as the river Cainas. 
The same Purana (57. 19-20) mentions Vidisa and Vetravatit among 
other rivers issuing from the Paripatra mountain. The river Vidisa5 must 
be connected with the town Vidisé on the Vetravati, which was one of the 
five hundred rivers flowing from the Himalayas as mentioned in the 
Milinda-Parho® The temple of Bhailaswimi which was situated on the 
Vetravati at Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, 34 miles from Bhopal and eight 
miles from Safichi, must have given rise to the name of the Bhilsa town.’ 
According to Pargiter Vidisi was one among many small kingdoms into 
which the Yadavas appear to have been divided. There was a place 
called Karpasigrama® (occurring in three inscribed labels on the railing of 
the Safichi Stipa I) in the neighbourhood of Vidiéa and certainly within 
Akaravanti noted for cotton and cotton industries. 

Since the time of Asoka it became an important centre of Buddhism 
and later on of Vaisnavism. It came into prominence for the first time in 
Buddhism in connection with the viceroyalty of Asoka. The importance 
of Vidisa, the chief city of DaSarna, was due to its central position on the 
lines of communication between the seaports of the western coast and 
Pataliputra, and between Pratisthana and Sravasti.19 Vidisa (Vedisa- 
nagara or Vessanagar) was a halting place on the Daksinipatha. 

Vidis& was famous for ivory work. One of the sculptures at Safici 
was the work of the ivory-workers of Vidisé.12 The Periplus mentions 
Dosarene as famous for ivory.18 This city was also famous for sharp-edged 
swords.14 

The sixteen Brahmin pupils of Bavari visited Vedisa among other 
places.15 The Skanda Purdna'® refers to Vidisé as a tirtha or holy place 
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which should be visited after visiting Somesvara. There were 18 donors 
belonging to Vidis&’, who contributed substantially towards the construc- 
tion of Buddhist religious edifices at Bhilsa.1 In the Barhut Stipa the 
Votive label on the Pillar No. 1 shows that it was the gift of Capadevi, 
wife of Revatimitra, a lady from Vidis&é.2 There are also references to the 
gift of Vasisthi, the wife of Venimitra from Vidisa;8 the gift of Phagudeva 
from Vidisa; the gift of Anuradha from Vidisa;4 the gift of Aryama from 
Vidisa ;5 and the gift of Bhitaraksita from Vidiéa.® 

The NilakantheSvara temple at Udayapur in Bhilsa has been referred 
to in the Udayapura pragasti which is engraved on a slab of stone.? The 
Vedisagirimahavihara which is said to have been built by Asoka’s wife 
Devi for the residence of her son,® was probably the first Buddhist religious 
foundation which was followed by the erection of Stiipas at Sajici, five and 
a half miles south-west from Bhilsa. Mahinda the son of Asoka by Devi 
stayed in this monastery for a month.® He came here to see his mother 
who welcomed her dear son and fed him with food prepared by herself.10 
He went to Ceylon from Vedisa mountain.1!_ Vedisa also contained a 
monastery called Hatthalhakarama.12 

Vidisa is well-known for its topes which include (1) Safichi Topes, 
five and a half miles to the south-west of Bhilsa; (2) Sonari Topes, six miles 
to the south-west of Safichi; (3) Satdhara Topes, three miles from Sonari; 
(4) Bhojpur Topes, six miles to the south-south-east of Bhilsa; and (5) 
Andher Topes, nine miles to the east-south-east of Bhilsa.13 Revatimitra 
was probably a member of the Sunga-Mitra family stationed at Vidisa. 

The inscription on a stone column at Besnagar, discovered by J. H. 
Marshall, the then Director General of Archaeology in India, records the 
erection of a column surmounted by Garuda in honour of Krsna-Vasudeva 
by the Greek ambassador Heliodoros, son of Dion, when he had been 
crowned twelve years.14 Heliodoros, an inhabitant of Taxila, was sent by 
the Greek king Antialcidas to the court of king Kautsiputra-Bhigabhadra 
who was apparently reigning at Vidiéé. Although a Greek he was called a 
Bhagavata, who, according to V. A. Smith, is credited with a long reign 
of thirty-two years.15 On this column he caused to be incised some teach- 
ings of his new religion which he probably embraced at Vidisi. These 
teachings are contained in the two lines engraved on the other side of the 
column. The Bhagavata of the Purinas may be the corrupt form of 
Bhagabhadra who was a Sunga prince reigning at Vidisa, probably as 
Yuvaridja, just as one of his predecessors Agnimitra was during the reign 
of his father Pusyamitra, as we learn from Kalidasa’s Mdlavikagnimitra. 
Bhagavata, i.e., Bhagabhadra has been assigned by V. A. Smith to circa 
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108 B.C... The attention of J. H. Marshall who examined the ancient site 
of Vidis& was drawn to a stone-column standing near a large mound, a 
little to the north-east of the main site, and separated from it by a branch 
of the Betwa river. The shaft of the column is a monolith, octagonal at 
the base, sixteen sided in the middle, and thirty-two sided above with a 
garland dividing the upper and middle portions. The capital is of the 
Persepolitan bell-shaped type with a massive abacus surmounting it, and 
the whole is crowned with a palm-leaf ornament of strangely unfamiliar 
design. This column has been worshipped by pilgrims from generations 
to generations. Marshall thinks that the column was many centuries 
earlier than the Gupta era.2 King Bhagabhadra mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion was the son of a lady belonging to Banares (Kasiputrasa). Fleet has 
taken Kdsiputrasa to mean that he was the son of a lady of the people of 
Kasi, or the son of a daughter of a king of Kasi.3 

The Sakyas took shelter at Vidisa being afraid of Vididabha.4 Asoka 
halted at the city of Vidisa, while he was on his way to Ujjayini to join the 
post of Maurya viceroy (wpardja) of Avanti.6 Here he married Devi, who 
was endowed with signs of great persons and a young daughter ® of a banker 
named Deva belonging to Vidisa. According to the Mahabodhivamsa 
(pp. 98, 110) she was honoured as Vedisamahaddevi and was represented as 


a Sakya princess. Devi was taken to Ujjayini where she gave birth to a 
son named Mahinda and two years later, a daughter named Samghamitta.” 
Devi stayed at Vidiéaé but her children accompanied their father when he 
came to Pataliputra and seized the throne. Samghamitt& was given in 
marriage to Agnibrahma, a nephew of Asoka (bhdgineyyo—sister’s son),§ 
and a son was born to them called Sumana. Dr. Barua rightly points out 
that the Sanskrit legends and the inscriptions of Asoka are silent on this 
point.? Vedisamahadevi was by his side at the time of Asoka’s corona- 
tion.1° Dr. Barua thinks that the Vidis& residence of Devi favours the 
idea of having separate family establishments for individual wives at 
different towns.11 

The Besnagar inscription testifies to the existence of diplomatic 
relations between the Greek king of Taxila and the king of Vidisa.1?, The 
Raghuvaméa (XV. 36) says that the two sons of Satrughna named Satru- 
ghatin and Subahu, were put in charge of Mathura and Vidisa. Aviksit, 
son of Karandhama, the ruler of Vaisali, had a great conflict with the king 
of Vidisi and was captured. Karandhama rescued his son. Pargiter 
holds that the Markandeyapurdna (121-131) makes this conflict grow out 
of a svayamvara at Vidisa.18 About the time of Karandhama, the ruler of 
Vaisali, Paravrit, king of the Yadava branch, placed his two youngest sons 
at Vidisa and not in Vedeha.14 








1 J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXIII, pp. 104-106. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 1053-56. 8 J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 141-142, 

* Mahabodhivamaa, p. 98. & Samantapdsadika, I, p. 70. 

8 Mahavamaa Commy., I, p. 324—Vedisagirinagare Devanamakassa  setthissa 
ghare nivasam upagantvd tassa setthissa dhitaram lakkhanasampannam yobbanappatam 
Vedisadevim nima kumarikam disva tdya patibaddhacitto matapitunam kathapetva tam 
tehi dinnam patilabhitud taya saddhim samvdsam kappest. 
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this point clear by relating that when VaiSalini, the daughter of the Vaidiéa king named 
Visdla, was waiting for the proper moment at her svayamvara, Karandhama's son 
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It is with the kingdom of Vidisa that the Sungas are especially 
associated in literature and inscriptions.1 The Maélavikdgnimitra refers 
to the love of Agnimitra, king of Vidisa and a viceroy of his father Pusya- 
mitra,? for Malavika, a princess of Vidarbha (Berar) living at his court in 
disguise. There was a war in 170 B.C. between Vidiéa and Vidarbha in 
which the former was victorious. Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajfiasena 
and a partisan of Agnimitra, was arrested and kept in custody of Yajjia- 
sena's warden when the former was on his way to Vidisa. This led the 

unga monarch Agnimitra to ask Virasena to attack Vidarbha. Yajfia- 
sena was defeated and the kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between the 
two cousins. After ruling Vidisai as his father’s viceroy, Agnimitra was 
his successor as suzerain for eight years.4 The king at Vidisa was the son of 
Kasi, i.e., a princess from Benares.5 The Sungas ruled originally as feuda- 
tories of the Mauryas at Vidisé.6 Both Pusyamitra and Agnimitra 
belonged to Vidisa. / 

The Puranas preserve a tradition which avers that when the Sunga 
rule ended, one Sisunandi began to rule Vidiéa. They lead us to think 
that the residual power of the Sungas lingered at Vidisa side by side with 
the suzerainty of the Kanvas. It is generally assumed that at first Vidisa 
and subsequently Ujjayini became the official headquarters of Candra- 
gupta II.” 

In ancient Vidisa copper karsépana was the standard money from 
slightly before the rise of the Mauryas to at least the beginning of the Gupta 
supremacy, i.e., for upwards of 600 years.8 Punch-marked coins were 
found at Besnagar (ancient Vidisé) which had its own individual marks on 
its coinage. They contained strata reaching down to the 4th century 
A.D.° The karsépanas found at Besnagar seem to have been struck on a 
river bank. A zig-zig sign appears on them denoting a river bank.!° Dr. 
Bhandarkar opines that owing to the enhancement of the price of copper 
the weight of copper kirsdpanas was reduced at some periods in the ancient 
town of Vidisa.11 

Vedisagiri.—It was @ mountain on which the Vedisagiri-mahavihara 
was built by Mahinda’s mother. According to the Samantapasadika 
(p. 70) Mahinda stayed here and from this place he went to Tambapanni. 

Vetravati (Pali Vettavati).—This river is mentioned in the Markandeya 
Purana (pp. 20, 57) and alao in the Milinda-Paiha (p. 114). It is doubtless 
identical with Vetravati mentioned in Kalidasa’s Meghaditam (Piirva- 
megha, $1. 25). It is modern Betwa which rises near Bhupal and flows 
into the Jumna. According to the Purd: as it issues forth from the Pari- 
patra mountain. Bana points out in his Kaddambari that this river flows 
through Vidisa (Ed. M. R. Kale, Bombay, p. 14). The temple of Bhaila- 
swimi was situated on the banks of it at Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, 34 
miles from Bhopal and eight miles from Safici. It must have given rise to the 
name of Bhilsa town.!2 The city of Vetravati was on the bank of the river 
of that name.13 Close to the city of Vetravati on the bank of the river 


named Aviksita carried her off. The same Purdna further relates that Avikgita was 
captured. All the kings in company with king Visale entered the Vaidisa city cheer- 
fully, taking him bound. 


1 J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 1053-56. 2 Mélavikagnimitra, Act V, 20. 
3 Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, p. 50. 4 C.H.1., p. 520. 
8 Ibid., p. 622. ¢ Ibid., p. 622. 


7 Raychaudhuri, Political History, 4th ed., p. 468. 

8 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 88. 

9 Ibid., p. 185. 10 [bid., pp. 100-01. 11 [bid., p. 161. 

18 E.I., XXIV, Pt. V, January, 1938, p. 231. 13 Jataka, IV, 388. 
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Vetravati there lived a Brahmin, who was greatly proud of his birth but his 
pride was humbled.1 

Veyaghana.—This is represented by Waigaon, three miles south of 
Afijanavati.2 

Vidarbha.—It is modern Berar. The people of Vidarbha are referred 
to by Dandin in his Kavyddaréa (I, 40). The people of this place, accord- 
ing to the Purdnas,8 were the dwellers of the Deccan (Daksindpathavasinah) 
along with the Pulindas, Dandakas, Vindhyas and others. Patafijali in his 
Mahabhasya (1.4.1, p. 634) mentions Vaidarbha. The Yoginitantra (2. 4) 
has a reference to it. The Bhdgavata Purdna mentions it as a country 
(IV. 28, 28; IX. 20, 34; X. 52, 21, 41; X. 84, 55). The Brthatsamhita 
(XIV. 8) also mentions it. According to the Mahabharata Vidarbha was 
the kingdom of Damayanti, Nala’s queen. In the Vidarbha country lived 
one Punyavarma, the jewel of the Bhoja royal family, who was a partial 
incarnation of virtue. He was powerful, truthful, self-disciplined, glorious, 
lofty, and vigorous in mind and body. He disciplined his people and made 
masterpieces his model. He caressed the wise, impressed his servants, 
blessed his relations and distressed his foes. He was deaf to illogical dis- 
course and insatiable in the thirst for virtue. He was a penetrating critic 
of ethical and economic compendia. He controlled all functionaries 
watchfully and encouraged the conscientious by gifts and honours. He 
filled the life of aman with worthy deeds.4 Kalidasa in his Malavikigni- 
mitram (Act V, 20) tells us that the Sunga dynasty was founded along with 
the establishment of a new kingdom at Vidarbha. Agnimitra’s minister 
refers to the kingdom as one established not long ago (aciradhisthita) and 
compares its king to a newly planted tree (navasamropanasithilastaru). 
The king of Vidarbha is represented as a relation of the Maurya minister 
and a natural enemy of the Sungas.6 During the reign of Brhadratha 
Maurya there were two factions in the Magadhan empire, the one headed 
by the king’s minister and the other by his general. The minister’s parti- 
san Yajfiasena was appointed governor of Vidarbha. He declared his 
independence and commenced hostilities against the usurping family when 
the general usurped the throne. Kumara Madhavasena, a cousin of 
Yajfiasena and a partisan of Agnimitra, was arrested and kept in custody 
by Yajiiasena’s warden when the former was on his way to Vidiéa. This 
led the Suga monarch Agnimitra to ask Virasena to attack Vidarbha. 
Yajfiasena was defeated and the kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between 
the two cousins,® the river Varada forming the boundary between the two 
states. Vidarbha was conquered by the son of Queen Gautami Balasri 
according to the Nasik cave inscription (Raychaudhuri, P.H ATD., 4th ed., 
309ff.; B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, p. 50). For further details 
vide Law, Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 49, 100, 123, 174 and 389. 

Vilapadraka.—It may be identified with the village of Bilandi about 
11 miles S.S.E. of Shergadh. Some have identified it with the village of 
Bilwaro situated about 25 miles east of Shergadh (#.J., XXIII, Pt. IV, 
October, 1935, p. 135). 

Vindhyavalli.—lIt is the ancient name of Bijholi. It is also popularly 
known as Bijolia or Bijoliya (Z.I., XXVI, Pt. III, 101). 








1 Jataka, IV, pp. 388ff. 

2 #.T., XXIII, Pt. 1, January, 1935. 

8 Matsyap., 114, 46-48; Vayu, 45, 126; Markandeya, 57, 45-48. 

4 Dadakumaracaritam, p. 180. : ’ 

8 H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., p. 309. 


8 Malavikdgnimitram, ed. 8. 8. Ayyer, pp. 14ff. 
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Vodhagraéma (E.J., X, 78-79)—It is in Satyapuramandala, south 
Rajputana, and may probably be identified with Bodan. 

Vydghreraka.—It is to be identified with the modern Baghera, about 
47 miles to the south-east of Ajmeer (Z.J., XXVIJI, Pt. ITI, July, 1941). 

Wadgaon.—It is in the Warora tahsil of the Canda district where the 
plates of Vakataka Pravarsena II were found (#.I., X XVII, Pt. IT, p. 74). 

Yaudheya.—The Yaudheyas were a republican tribe as old as the age 
of Panini, the celebrated grammarian (Panini’s Sutras, 5.3. 116-117). 
They maintained their tribal organization as late as the fourth century 
A.D. about which time they are referred to in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta along with other republican tribes, e.g. the Malavas, 
Arjunayanas, Madrakas, Abhiras and others. They were also known as 
such in the sixth century A.D. as we learn from the Brhatsamhiti of 
Varahamihira (XIV. 28). 

But the earliest reference to the tribe is probably made in Panini. 
In na prdcya Bhargddi Yaudheyddibhyah (IV.1.178) the term ‘Yaudhe- 
yadi’ includes the two tribes, the Yaudheyas and the Trigarttas. 
Elsewhere in the sitras (V. 3.117), the Yaudheyas, counting of course the 
Trigarttas with them, are referred to as forming an Ayudha jivisamgha 
or a tribal republican organization depending mainly on arms, i.e., a warrior 
tribe. But the historical tradition of the tribe goes still earlier. The 
Puranas! refer to the Yaudheyas as having been descended from USinara. 
The Harivamésa, too, connects the Yaudheyas with the Usinaras (Harivaméa, 
Ch. 32; cf. also Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 380). Pargiter thinks that King 
Usinara established separate kingdoms on the eastern border of the Punjab, 
namely, those of the Yaudheyas, Ambasthas, Navarastra, and the city of 


Krmila; and his famous son Sivi Ausinara originated the Sivis in Sivapura 
(4.1.H.T., p. 264). That the Yaudheyas were settled in the Punjab is 
also proved by their association with the Trigarttas, Ambasthas, and Sivis. 
In the Mahdbharata (Drona Parva, Ch. 18, 16; Karna Parva, Ch. 5, 48) 
the Yaudheyas are described as being defeated by Arjuna along with the 
Malavas and Trigarttas. In the Sabha Parva (Ch. 52, 14-15) they along 
with the Sivis, Trigarttas and Ambasthas are represented as having 
assembled and paid their homage to Yudhisthira. Elsewhere in the Great 
Epic (Drona Parva, Ch. 159, 5) the tribe is mentioned along with the 
Adrijas (= the Adraistai of the Greeks ?), Madrakas and Malavas (Yau- 
dheydnadrijan rdjan Madrakdén Malavdnapi). 

The Brhatsamhitd places the Yaudheyas along with the Arjunayanas 
in the northern division of India. They may have been connected with the 
Pandonnoi or Pandava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as settled in the Punjab 
(Ind. Ant., XIII, 331, 349). Yaudheya appears as the name of a son of 
Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Ch. 95, 76).2 

Cunningham? identifies the Yaudheyas with the Johiya Rajputs and 
the country of the Yaudheyas with Johiyabar (= Yaudheya-vara) the 
district round Multan, on the strength of the evidence derived from the 
coins of the Yaudheya clan.4 The Johiyas, he points out, are divided into 
three tribes; and he finds a strong confirmation of his identification in the 
fact that in the coins of the Yaudheya clan there can be traced the exis- 
tence of three different tribes. 

a ee ag eee pee pee a a Se te ed ee 

1 Brahmandap., III, ch. 74; Veayup., ch. 99; Brahmap., ch. 13; Matisyap., 
ch. 48; Visenup., ch. 17, etc. : 

2 Raychaudhuri, P.A.A.I., 4th ed., p. 457, 


4 A.GLI., pp. 281-282. 
4 Allan, Coins of India, p. cli. 
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The Yaudheyas are also mentioned in the Junagadh Rock Inscription 
of Rudradiman,! where the Saka king boasts of having ‘rooted out the 
Yaudheyas’. They are known from the Bijayagadh Stone Inscription 
(C.I.J., Vol. III, pp. 250-51) to have occupied the Bijayagadh region of the 
Bharatpur State.2 It probably shows that this powerful clan by this time 
extended their influence very far to the south, otherwise they would not 
have come into collision with the Saka Satrap. But the tide of Scythian 
invasion could not sweep away this tribal republic which survived at least 
up to the time of Samudragupta. In the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
this powerful Gupta monarch the Yaudheyas are included in the list of the 
tribal states of the western and south-western fringes of Aryavarta, which 
paid homage to Samudragupta.3 According to some the Yaudheyas 
occupied an area which may be roughly described as the eastern Punjab.4 
For further details vide B. C. Law, Indological Studies, Pt. I, 56ff. 

Yekkeri.—This village is situated about four miles towards the north by 
east from Saundatti, the chief town of the Parasgadh taluk of the Belgaum 
district (H.J., V, p. 6). 


1 #.I., Vol. VIII, pp. 36ff. 

2 Paleographically the inscription is of an early date, the characters being of the 
so-called Indo-Scythic form. The leader of the Yaudheya tribe who is referred to in 
the inscription has been styled as Maharaja and Mahasenapati. Cf. J.2.A.S., 1897, 30. 

8 Cf. Ray Chaudhuri, P.H.A.I, 4th ed., p. 457. 

4 Motichandra, Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata, p. 94. 
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Kana-nadu, 161 
Kaficanjanga, 17 
Kaficipura, 161 
Kanve-aérama, 89 
Kanyakubja, 93 
Karaikkal, 162 
Karitalai, 317 

Karli, 27, 286 
Karpasigrama, 337 
Karuvagrama, 162 
Kasi, 42, 46, 94, 208 
Kasia, 96 

Kasémira, 97 
Katripura, 97 
Kavanir, 162 
Kaveri, 22, 38, 162 
Kaviri, 162 
Kavirippumbattanam, 163 
Kayatha, 318 
Kediara, 97 

Kekaya, 98 
Kendrapara, 163 
Kenduli, 228 

Kerala country, 163 
Keralaputra, 163 
Keralasinga-valanadu, 164 
Kesaputta, 98 
Kesavapuri, 164 
Ketumati, 98 
Khad-daha, 229 
Khadipada, 164 
Khajuraho, 318 
Khalatika hills, 229 
Khandagiri, 26, 164, 165 
Khandesh, 318 
Khalimpur, 229 
Khandava, 98 
Khedrapur, 165 
Khetur, 229 
Kidaéram, 156 

Kira, 98 

Kiragrama, 98 
Kiradu, 318 
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Kiraéta, 98 

Kirthar, 18, 99 
Kisanpura, 165 
Kisarakellé, 165 
Kiskindhya, 21 
Kistnaé, 40 

Koduru, 165 

Kolaru, 165 

Kolhua, 229 

Kolleru, 40, 165 
Kollippakkai, 166 
Komanda, 166 
Komarti, 166 
Komaramangala, 166 
Konamandala, 166 
Konadu, 166 
Konaraka, 166 
Kongoda, 166 

Kongu, 166 

Konkan, 166, 167 
Korakai, 167 
Korosanda, 167 
Korukonda, 167 
Koéala, 42, 47, 99, 208 
KoSala-nédu, 167 
Kosambi, 99 

Kosiki, 100 
Kothuraka, 319 
Kotinara, 287 
Kotivarsavisaya, 230 
Kottaru, 167 
KotyaéSrama, 167, 230 
Krisna (Krsna), 38, 168 
Kritamala, 38, 39, 168 
Krostukavarttani-Visaya, 167, 168 
Krsaénegrama, 100 
Krsnagiri, 21, 100, 168 
Krsnaverna, 168 
Krsnapura, 168 
Kubha, 29, 101 
Kudamalainadu, 168 
Kudamukkil, 168 
Kudrahéra, 168, 169 
Kukkutapadagiri, 230 
Kukkutarama, 231 
Kukura, 287 
Kulacalas, 23 
Kumaon, 19 

Kumari, 169 
Kumbhakonam, 169 
Kumbbhi, 319 
Kundinapura, 7 
Kuntala, 169, 170 
Ktram, 170 
Kuraraghara-parvata, 319 
Kuru, 42, 50 
Kurujangala, 40, 101 
Kuruksetra, 101 
Kuruspal, 319 
Kusapura, 102 
Kuéavati, 102 
Kuéinara, 102, 103, 104 


Lachmanjhola, 104 
Ladakh, 18, 104 
Laksya, 231 
Lalitagiri, 176 
Latthivane, 231 
Lauhitya, 232 
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anguliya, 170 
Lar, 104 

Lata, 287 

Lohawar, 104 

Lohit, 34 

Lokéloka Mountain, 170 
Lonar, 40 

Longhurst, A. H., 7 
Lumbini, 16 
Lumbinigrama, 104 
Luni, 35 

Luputuré, 170 

Lushai hills, 18 


Madanpur, 319 
Madavar, 104 
Madhuban, 105 
Madhuravana, 105 
Madhura, 307 
Madhyadeéa, 12 
Madhyama-Kalinga, 170 
Madradea, 105 
Madurai, 170: 
Madura, 170, 171 
Magadha, 42, 44, 45, 208, 232, 233, 234, 
308 
Magadhapura, 59 
Mahalla-Lata, 319 
Mahabalipuram, 171 
Maha-Gauri, 171 
Mahakéntara, 171 
Mahanadi, 22, 37, 235 
Maharastra, 41, 171, 172 
Mahasthan, 234 
Mahavana, 40, 105, 234 
Mahavira, 125, 307 
Mahendra Mountain, 22 
Mahendravadi, 172 
Meahendracala, 172 
Mahenjo-daro, 288 
Mahi, 105, 288 
Mahoba, 105 
Mainakagiri, 105 
Mainaékaparvata, 105, 172 
Mainamati, 234, 235 
Makkarakata, 320 
Malabar, 172 
Malaikkurram, 172 
Malainadu, 173 
Malayagiri, 22, 172, 173 
Malayakuta, 23, 173 
Malayaparvata, 23 
Malayacala, 173 
Malkhed, 173 
Mailaparvata, 21 
Mallala, 320 
Mallar, 320 
Manasakata, 61, 106 
Manasbal, 39 
Manchar, 39 
Mandala, 320 
Mandara hill, 21 
Mandakini, 20, 22, 31, 106, 320 
Mandara, 235, 320 
Manikarna, 106 
Manimangalam, 173 
Maniparvata, 106 
Mafijira, 173 
Mankuwar, 106 
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Manneru, 174 

Manohara, 121 

Marco Polo, 7 

Marshall, 329 

Mathura, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110 
Matsya (Maccha), 42, 51, 320 
Mayutragiri, 321 
Mayurakhandi, 288, 322 
Mahismati (Mahissati), 174, 305, 322 
Malava, 110, 111, 322 
Malyavat, 21, 111 
Mamallapuram, 174 
Manapura, 111 
Manasa-sarovara, 111, 122 
Mandukigrama, 323 
Markandeya-aérama, 111 
Matamuri, 35 

Mavinuru, 174 
Megasthenes, 5, 11 
Meghna, 33, 34, 35, 236 
Meharauli, 111 

Mekala, 20 

Melapatti, 174 

Melpadi, 174, 175 

Meros, 111 

Meru, 111, 175 
Minnagara, 5 

Mishmi (Mountain), 18, 236 
Mithila, 236, 237, 238, 239 
Miyaéru-nadu, 175 
Moriyanagara, 111 
Morounda, 175 
Mousikanos, 112 

Mrsika, 175 

Mudgagiri, 239 

Mijavant, 112 
Mukshudabad, 240 
Mukteévara, 112 

Milaka, 175, 176 
Mulasthana, 112 

Murala, 176 

Murunda country, 112 
Miisaka, 175 

Misika, 175, 289 
Musikanagara, 176 


Nagapatam, 177 
Nagarabhukti, 240 
Nagarahara, 112 
Naimisa, 41, 113 
Naimisaranya, 41, 113 
Naksh-ti-Rustam, 8 
Nalatigiri, 176 
Nandadevi, 17 
Nandagiri, 176 
Nandivardhana, 289, 323 
Narasingapalli, 177 
Naravana, 177, 289 
Narmada, 28, 36, 305, 323 
Narod, 324 

Narwar, 324 

Nasik Caves, 26 
Nauhai, 113 

Nausari, 289 
Navadvipa, 240 
Navagrama, 177, 240 
Navatula, 177 
Nayanapalle, 177 
Nabhaka, 16, 113 


Nadol, 324 

Nagasarika, 290 

Naga hills, 240 

Nagarjuni hill, 241 
Nagarjunikonda, 177 
Nagodbheda, 30 
Nalakagama, 241 
Nalanda, 241, 242, 243, 244 
Nandsa, 324 

Nényaura, 113 

Nasika, 290 

Nathadvara, 325 
Nearchus (Nearchos), 4, 5 
Nellur, 178 

Nepala, 113 

Nerafijara, 244, 245 
Nicatgiri, 325 

Nidur, 178 

Nigliva, 16, 114 
Nila-Gangavaram, 178 
Nilakantha-caturvedi-mangalam, 178 
Nilgunda, 178 
Nirbindhyd, 36, 325, 337n. 
Nirmand, 114 

Nisabha, 114 

Nisadha, 325 

Nisada, 291, 292 


Oddavisaya, 178 

Oxus, 28 

Oxykanos territory, 114 
Ozene, 5, 332 


Pabhosa Cave, 114 
Pacchatri, 292 
Paderia, 114 
Padmavati, 325 
Paduvir-kottam, 178 
Paharpur, 7 
Pahladpura, 114 
Pahowa, 114 
Paithan, 179 
Palakkada-sthina, 179 
Palasi, 245 

Palasini, 245, 293 
Palitana, 293 
Palkonda hills, 22 
Palni, 179 

Pampa, 292 
Pampapati, 179 
Panamalai, 179 
Paficadhara, 179 
Paficadhirala, 179 
Paficapandavamalai, 179 
Paficavati, 292 
Paficéla, 42, 60, 63 
Paficaladesa, 115 
Pandua, 246 ' 
Panmanadu, 179 
Parasgadh, 343 
Parinah, 115 
Parusni, 116 
Paruvisaya, 179 
Pasitigrisa, 5 

Patkai hills, 246 
Pattan, 326 
Pattosam, 179 
Pattikeri. 246 
Pawaye, 326 
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Payosni, 326 
Pagunarevisaya, 180 
Pahadpur, 248 
Palakka, 180 

Palar, 38, 180 
Palaru, 180 

Palura, 180 
Pafcapali, 180 
Panduya, 249 
Pandya, 180 

Parada, 181 

Parikud, 181 
Parileyyaka, 41 
Paripatra, 14, 19, 23, 326, 336 
Parireya, 116 
Parivata, 116 
Pataliputra, 45, 249, 250, 251 
Patharghata, 251 
Pava, 116 

Pavapuri, 251 
Pavarika-ambavana, 251 
Pedda-vegi, 181 
Pendrabandh, 326 
Penner, 181 
Persepolis, 8 
Perumugai, 181 
Phalgu, 32, 251 
Phulia, 252 

Phulsara, 181 
Pilakkhaguha, 26, 116 
Piloshana, 117 
Pipardulaé, 326 
Pippalaguha, 252 
Pippaldla, 182 
Pipphaliguhé, 24, 252 
Pipphalivana, 41, 117, 252 
Piprawa, 117 
Piraénmalai, 182 

Pir Panjal, 17 
Pithapuri, 182 

Pliny, 5 

Podiyil, 182 

Poksara, 326 
Poliyiir-nadu, 182 
Ponni, 182 
Ponnuturu, 182 
Pottapi, 182 
Prabhasa, 117, 293 
Pradyotas, 307 
Praégravanagiri, 183 
Prasthala, 117 
Pratisthana, 183 
Pravaragiri, 262 
Prayaga, 117, 118 
Pragjyotisa, 252, 253 
Prarjunes, 327 
Puduppaékkam, 183 


_Pugar, 183 


Pulikkunram, 183 
Pulinadu, 183 
Pulindarajaragtra, 184 
Pullamangalam, 184 
Piinaka (Punya), 184 
Pundravardhana, 7 
Pundravardhana-bhukti, 246, 247, 248 
Pupphavati, 118 
Purandara, 184 

Puri, 184 

Purika, 184 
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Pima, 327 
Purusottamapuri, 184 
Purvarama, 118 
Puskalavati, 119 
Puskara, 41 
Puskarana, 7, 253, 327 
Puskaravati, 119 
Puspagiri, 22, 185 
Puspajati, 185 


Rahatgadh, 327 
Raibhya-asrama, 119 
Raivataka hill, 294 
Ratanpur, 327 
Ratnagiri, 185 
Ratnavéhapura, 119 
Rattapadikonda-Solmandalam, 185 
Radha, 254 
Radhaékunda, 119 
Ragolu, 185 
Rajagaha, 45, 254, 255 
Rajagambhira hill, 185 
Raéjapura, 119 
Rajghat, 119 

Rajim, 328 

Rajmsahal ranges, 255 
Rajorgadh, 328 
Ramadasapura, 119 
Ramagangé, 119 
Rémagama, 119 
Ramakeli, 256 
Ramatirtha, 185, 294 
Raémeévaram, 185 
Ramtek, 328 
Rani-Jhariél, 185 
Rénipadra, 328 
Rastrakita, 185 
Réyagadh, 294 
Renandu, 185 
Revati, 328 

Reva, 328 

Rksavat, 20, 328 
Rohanaki, 185 
Rohini, 41, 120 
Rohitagiri, 256 
Roruka, 294 

Regiri, 256 
Reyamukha, 186 
Reyasriga-asrama, 256 
Rudragayé, 186 
Ripanérayana, 256 


Sabarmati, 295 
Sadanira, 32 
Sahalatavi, 120 
Sahyadri, 21, 186 
Sakadeéa, 295 
Sakrai, 328 
Salem, 186 
Sallaimala, 329 
Saloni, 329 
Samalipada, 186 
Samatata, 257 
Sambhn, 120, 295 
Samkéaéya, 120 
Samudragupta, 343 
Samudrapata, 329 
Sangur, 186 
Sankanipalli, 186 


Sankaram, 186 
Sappini, 258 
Saptagrima, 258 
Saptasindhava, 8, 28 
Sapta-sindhu, 120 
Sarabhu, 120 
Sarapadraka, 186 
Saresvati (Sarassati), 28, 121, 186 
Sarayi, 120 
aravati, 14 
Sarda, 121 
Sarepha, 186 
Satadru, 30, 121 
Satiyaputra, 186 
atrufijays, 295 
Sattapanni Cave, 25, 258 
auripura, 122 
avaradesa, 187 
Savari-dgrama, 187 
Sabhramati, 329 
Sagala, 122 
Sakala, 122 
Sakambhari, 329 
Saketa, 122, 123 
Salaigrima, 187 
Salavana, 41 
Salmali, 258 
Salotgi, 295 
Salva, 123 
Samagéma, 123 
Safici, 329 
Sangala, 123 
Santipur, 259 
Sarangadh, 329 
aranganathe, 123 
Sariputta, 123 
Sarnath, 123 
Sasanakota, 187 
Satodika, 295 
Satpura, 20 
Sendamangalam, 187 
Sersha, 40 
Seriva, 205 
Seriyaéputa, 296 
Setavya, 126 
Set Mahet, 126 
Shergadh, 329 
Shin-tuh (Sintu), 8, 127 
Shorkot, 126 
Sibsagar, 259 
Siddacala, 295 
Siddhaérama, 126 
Sihappapata, 127 
Silé-sangama, 260 
Simacalam, 188 
Simhapura, 260 
imsapavana, 127 
Sindhu, 8 
Sindhu-Sauvira, 206 
Sineru, 127 
Singhapura, 127 
Sipra, 329 
Sirigapada, 296 
Sirodbheda, 30 
Sirpur, 330 
Sirfa, 127 
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Sirur, 297 
Sisumara hill, 129 
Sisupalgadh, 188 
Sitavana, 260 
Sitakunda, 260 
Sivipura, 127 
Solapuram, 188 
Somanathadevapattana, 297 
Sona, 128 
Sona, 128 
Soron, 128 
Sravana-Belgola, 189 
Sravasti (Savatthi), 13, 124, 125, 126, 128 
Srihatta, 261 
Srikanta, 17 
S$riksetra, 189 
Srimélapattana, 330 
ringaverapura, 128 
Sriparvata, 189 
Sripura, 189 
rirangam, 189 
Srughna, 128 
SthaneSvara, 129 
Sthaniévara, 129 
Strabo, 4 
Sudaréana, 297 
Sudava, 190 
Sidra country, 297 
Suhma, 261 
Suktimati, 129 
Suktimat range, 262 
Sultanganj, 262 
Sumeru, 129 
Sumsuméaragiri, 129 
Sundarika, 129 
Sunderban, 262 
Sunet, 129 
Supratistha, 330 
virasena, 42, 51 
Suratha, 297 
Surastra, 5, 297, 298, 305 
Surma, 262 
Strparaka, 299 
Suruliyaru, 190 
Susunia, 7 
Sutlej, 121 
Suvarnagiri, 190 
Suvarnaguhé, 129 
Suvarnapura, 191, 262 
Svabhra, 299 
Svetakea, 191 
vetaparvata, 129 
Syrastrene, 5 


Tagara, 191 
Takkanaladam, 191 
Takkasila, 13 
Takkolam, 191 
Taksasila, 129, 180, 131 
Talogaon, 299 
Talevitaka, 330 
Tallaru, 192 
Tamas, 131 
Tambapamni, 192 
Tanaauli, 192 
Tangaturu, 192 
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Tanjore, 192 
Tanporunda-aru, 193 
Tapoda, 45 
Tarpandighi, 262 
Tarpanghat, 262 
Tataria, 40 

Taxila, 45 
Taélagunda, 193 
Talapuramsaka, 193 
Tamar, 193 
Tamasavana, 131 
Tamralipti, 263 
Tandikonda, 193 
Tapti (Tapi), 36, 330 
Tekabhara, 299, 331 
Tekkali, 193 
Telavaha, 194 
Tezpur, 263 

Thina, 131 
Tirabhukti, 264 
Tiruccendur, 194 
Tirukkudamukkil, 194 
Tirumalai hill, 194 
Tirumanikuli, 194 
Tirunaémanallir, 194 
Tirupati, 22, 194 
Tiruvadi, 195 
Tosadda, 331 

Tosali, 195 
Trayambakeévara, 300 
Tribhuvanam, 195 
Trigartta, 131 
Trikalinga, 195 
Tripuri, 196 
Trisirapalli, 196 
Trigrota, 264 
Trivent, 264 
Trnavindu-aérama, 131 
Tulamba, 131 
Tumbavana, 331 
Tummana, 331 
Tungabhadra, 38, 196 
Tusim, 132 


Udayagiri, 26, 164, 166, 196, 197, 331, 332 

Udayapura, 332 

Udena, 307 

Udicya, 12 

Udyane, 132 

Ugganagara, 132 

Uha, 132 

Ujjayini (Ujjain), 305, 306, 307, $08, 
332, 333 

U-Kong, 6 

Upaplavya, 333 

Upavattanasaélavana, 132 

Uragapura, 197 

Orjayat, 300 

Ornavati, 127 

Orttivisaya, 197 

Uruvela, 264, 265 

Usinara, 132 

Usiradhvaja, 132 

Utkalavisaya, 197 

Utpalaivati, 197 

Uttara-Kodala, 132 

Uttarakuru, 133 

Uttarapatha, 12, 13 
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Vadila, 300 
Vaibhiaragiri, 265 
Vaidiryaparvata, 20, 21, 300 
Vaigiai, 39, 198 
Vailur, 198 

Vaisali, 48, 265, 266 
Vairata, 333, 334 
Vaitarani, 37, 198, 267 
Vakkataka, 267 
Vallabhi, 300 
Vallavada, 198, 301 
Vameas, 42, 49 
VamSadhara, 198 
Vanavasi, 199 

Vanga, 59, 267, 268, 269 
Varada, 38, 199, 341 
Varadakhets, 335 
Varanavati, 46 
Varaha-guha, 25 
Varahavarttani, 199 
Vardhamanebhukti, 269 
Vasantgadh, 335 
VasSisthasrama, 335 
Vatapadraka, 301, 335 
Vatapura, 335 
Vatatavi, 335 
Vatsagulma, 200 
Vattara, 301 

Vaghli, 301 

Vahlika, 133 
Valmfiki-dérama, 133 
Vatapi, 200 

Vatatavi, 120 
Vatodaka, 336 
Vebhara, 20 


Vedisagiri, 340 
Vegavati, 36 
Velanandu, 200 
Vellira, 200 
Veluvana, 45, 270 
Venikataka, 301 
Vendidad, 29 
Vetgi, 200 
Venkatakagiri, 201 
Voenkataédri, 22 
Venugrama, 134 
Vepulla, 20, 270 


Verafija, 134 
Vessanagar, 337 
Vethadipa, 270 
Vetravati (Vettavati), 36, 134, 336, 337 
340 
Vibhrata, 134 
Vidarbha, 340, 341 
Vidisaé, 336, 337, 338, 339, 340 
Vihala, 36 
Vijayanagara, 201 
Vikramapura, 270, 271 
Vikramaéila, 271 
Vinasgana, 12 
Vindhya, 19, 20, 36 
Vindhyapadaparvata, 301 
Vindhyavalli, 341 
Vindhyacala, 134 
Vindusarovare, 134 
Vinjhatavi, 302 
Vipasa, 134 
Viratanagara, 321 
Visari-naindu, 201 
Visnupadi, 31 
Visnupura, 271, 272 
Viévamitra-asrama, 272 
Vitamsa (Vitasta), 29, 136 
Vodhagrama, 342 
Vrndavana, 135 
Vrsaparva-aérama, 135 
Vyaghragrahira, 202 
Vyasa-fisrama, 135 
Vyasa-sarovara, 202 


Wain-Ganga, 22 
Wala, 302 
Wular, 39 


Yamuna, 34, 36, 135 
Yastivane, 273 
Yaudheya, 342, 343 
Yaugandhara, 136 
Yavana country, 136, 137 
Yayatinagara, 202 
Yamedagni-d4rama, 137 
Yedatore, 202 

Yekkeri, 302, 343 


\ Zaradros, 121 


Note: Orndvati printed in page 127 should be read after Upavattanasdlavana in 
2. 
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